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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITIOK 


JMLY  first  volume  was  preliminaxy.  I  am  now  able 
to  amiounce  the  exact  extent  and  scheme  of  my 
book.  My  plan  now  extends  to  five  volumes.  The 
present  volume  takes  in  the  first  stage  of  the  actual 
struggle  between  Normans  and  Englishmen^  that  is, 
the  Reign  of  Eadward  the  Confessor.  I  begin  with 
Eadward's  election  and  I  continue  the  narrative  to 
his  death.  I  take  in  also  the  early  years  of  William 
in  Normandy.  In  this  period  the  struggle  is  not 
as  yet  a  struggle  of  open  warfare :  it  is  a  poUtical 
struggle  within  the  Kingdom  of  England.  Harold 
and  William  gradually  come  to  be  leaders  and  re- 
presentatives of  their  several  nations ;  but  they 
are  not,  during  the  time  embraced  in  the  present 
volume,  brought  into  any  actual  hostile  relation  to- 
one  another. 

The  third  volume  will,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, be  devoted  to  the  single  year  1066.  But^ 
along  with  the  history  of  that  great  year,  I  shall 
have  to  trace  the  later  years  of  William's  Norman 
reign.    The  year  itself  is  the  time  of  actual  warfare 
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between  England  and  Normandy  under  their  re- 
spective sovereigns.  It  embraces  the  reign  of  Harold 
and  the  interregnum  which  followed  his  death.  I 
shall,  in  this  volume,  describe  the  election  of  Harold, 
the  campaigns  of  Stamfordbridge  and  Hastings, 
and  the  formal  completion  of  the  Conquest  by  the 
acceptance  and  coronation  of  William  as  King  of 
the  English.  Of  this  volume  a  considerable  part  is 
already  written. 

The  fourth  volume  I  shall  devote  to  the  reign  of 
William  in  England.  The  Conquest,  formally  com- 
pleted by  his  coronation,  has  now  to  be  practically 
carried  out"  throughout  the  land.  The  authority  of 
William,  already  formally  acknowledged,  is  gradually 
established  over  England;  local  resistance  is  over- 
come ;  the  highest  offices  and  the  greatest  landed 
estates  throughout  England  are  gradually  transferred 
from  natives  to  foreigners.  Before  Wilham's  death 
the  work  was  thoroughly  done,  and  the  great  Domes- 
day Survey  may  be  looked  on  as  its  record.  The 
Conquest,  in  its  immediate  results,  is  now  fully 
complete. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  will  there- 
fore embrace  the  main  narratives,  the  third  being  the 
centre  of  all.  The  fifth  volume  wiU  answer  to  the 
first.  It  wiU  be  supplementary,  as  the  first  was  pre- 
liminary. It  will  be  devoted  to  the  results  of  the 
Conquest,  as  the  first  was  devoted  to  its  causes.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  prolong  the  detailed  history 
beyond  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  down 
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to  Edward  the  First  in  order  to  point  out  the  stages 
by  which  the  Norman  settlers  were  gradually  fused 
into  the  mass  of  the  English  nation.  I  shall  also 
have  to  examine  the  permanent  results  of  the 
Conquest  on  government,  language,  and  the  general 
condition  of  England. 

I  have  again  to  give  my  best  thanks  for  help  of 
various  kinds  to  several  of  the  fiiends  whom  I  spoke 
of  in  my  first  volume.  To  them  I  must  now  add 
Mr.  Duffiis  Hardy  and  Mr.  Edward  Edwards.  But, 
above  all,  I  must  again  express  my  deep  thanks  to 
Professor  Stubbs,  not  only  for  the  benefit  derived 
from  his  writings,  but  for  his  personal  readiness  to 
correct  and  to  suggest  on  all  points.  Without  his 
help,  I  may  fairly  say  that  this  volume  could  not 
be  what  I  trust  it  is. 


SOMERLEAZB,  WeLLS, 

April  2l8ty   1868. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  4a,  note  I.  Is  it  possible  that  in  ibis  passage,  wbich,  as  Mr.  Lnard  says, 
is  clearly  cormpt,  we  ougbt  to  read  '*  did  "  for  *'  dud"  f 

p.  48,  note  7.  "TurolduB  Yiceoomes"  appears  in  Domesday,  346  b,  as  a 
benefiustor  of  Growland  Abbey.  I  need  not  add  tbat  be  appears  in  tbe  same 
character  in  the  false  Ingtdf ;  but  I  do  not  know  tbat  there  is  any  authority 
for  bis  kindred  to  Godgifii  in  any  oontemporaiy  writer. 

p.  54, 1.  I.  The  Durham  Annals  represent  Macbeth  as  having  been  twice 
driven  out  by  Siward.  The  first  time,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Chronidea,  is  placed  in  1046;  *' Comes  Siward  cam  magno  ezerdtu  venit 
Scotiam  et  ezpulao  rege  Macbeo'S  alium  oonstituit,  sed  post  ejus  dlBoeesum 
MacbeoS  reouperavit  regnum.*' 

p.  55,  L  16.  Tt  is  curious  to  see  Gruflydd  from  the  other  side  as  he  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  charters  printed  in  Mr.  Haddan's  Councils  and  Eodeeias- 
tical  Documents.  He  appean  there  (i.  292)  as  "inyictus  Rez  Grifidus, 
Monarcha  Britonum  prsepollens,"  as  (i.  294)  '*  rez  Britanniss  et  (ut  do  dicam) 
totius  Gualise  de  fine  ad  finem."  We  then  hear  of  his  exploits ;  "  Non  degene- 
rans  a  prsdecessorum  nobilitate,  pietate,  et  largitate,  immo  imiians  et 
pTSBcellens  rigore  et  fi>rtitudine«  turn  contra  harbaros  Anglos  ex  una  partt 
temper  fugUioos  visa  facie  sua  in  ode  hdU,  tum  contra  Hibemienses 
ocddentales  et  semper  fugaoes,  tum  contra  indigenas  solito  more  belli' 
CO6O8,  tum  contra  Danaos  marines,  tum  contra  insularum  Orcadum  habi- 
tatores,  et  semper  versis  dorsis  in  fugam  et  firmato  fcedere  ad  libitum  suum 
pacificatoB.** 

^.  71,  note  I,  for  *•  Norman  "  read  "  Nonnam^" 

p.  84,  dde-note,  for  *<  1067  "  read  "  J068." 

p.  94, 1.  6.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Hampshire  Domesday,  40  h,  which 
perhaps  points  to  this  particular  irruption,  which  at  all  events  points  to 
the  posdbility  of  irruptions  of  the  kind.  Certain  lands  of  the  see  of 
Winchester  are  tazed  at  a  lower  rate  because  of  their  being  ezposed  to 
the  attacks  of  Wikings ;  "  T.  R.  E.  et  modo  se  defendit  pro  20  hidis.  Tamen 
Bunt  nnmero  30  hide.  Sed  Bez  E.  ita  donavit  causa  Wichingarum  quia 
super  mare  est. ' 

vox,,  n.  c 
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p.  Ill,  1.  I.  An  nnnsual  amonnt  of  the  original  work  of  ibis  chorcli  sor- 
▼ives.  The  Dave  and  transepts  aie  in  fiMst  those  of  the  church  consecrated  by 
Leo,  with  mere  casings  of  two  later  dates. 

p.  141, 1.  7  from  bottom.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  some  trace  of  Uus  local 
Northumbrian  feeling  that  the  Durham  Annals  say,  under  the  year  1050^ 
"Godwinus  comes  et  filii  ejus  propter  insolentiam  exilic  damnaotnr.** 
This  is  quite  another  tone  from  that  of  our  West-Saxon  and  Merdao 
Chronicles. 

p.  aio,  note  i,  for  '« 1358"  read  «•  1138  and  1239/*  and  after  "481 "  read 
"and  522." 

p.  254,  note  3,  for  "  Thyana  "  read  "Tyana."  "Thyana*'  is  however  the 
spelling  in  the  Variorum  text  of  the  Augustan  EUstoiy. 

p.  25^,  note  2,  for  "  1076"  read  "  1074." 

p.  303,  L  13.  Stigand  was  not  allowed  to  "bear  his  part,"  the  part  pro> 
perly  belonging  to  his  own  office,  in  William's  coronation.  But  he  did  bear  a 
subordinate  part.    Bee  vol.  iii.  p.  558 

p.  364,  last  line.  So  the  Durham  Annals,  1054;  "Siwardos  fngato  Macbeth 
posuit  Malcolmum  Begem,  et  sequent!  anno  moritur  Eboraci,  cui  sacceant  in 
ducatum  Tosti." 

p.  369, 1.  15.  The  words  "twice  chosen"  are  perhaps  too  strong.  I  was 
thinking  of  Eadgai's  appearance  at  York  in  1069,  magnified  as  it  has  been  by 
Thierry  into  a  second  reign. 

p.  373,  L  I.  I  suspect  that  among  these  is  to  be  reckoned  the  introdnction 
of  the  Lotharingian  discipline,  or  something  like  it,  at  Yoric  and  SouthweO. 
At  Beverley  it  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  his  piedeoeaaon. 
T.  Stubbs,  X  Script.,  1704 ;  "Terras  multas  de  sue  proprio  emit, et  eaa  eoclesiB 
snas  adjedt,  et  de  quibusdam  prsebendas  apud  Suthwell  fecit,  et  refectoria  nbi 
canonici  simul  vescerentur,  unum  Eboraci  alterum  SuthweUe  statuit.  Nam 
refectorium  et  dormitorium  Beverlad  a  prsedecesscribus  suis  Alfrico  et  Kinsio 
incepta  fuerant,  sed  ipse  p^rfecit  et  possessionibus  ampliavit  et  oonaaetudini* 
bus  melioravit." 

p.  389,  L  12,  for  ••  were"  read  ••  was." 

p.  437, 1.  8.  This  barrenness  however  may  be  partly  filled  up  by  the  Dur^ 
ham  Annals  and  by  the  Welsh  records,  published  by  Mr.  Haddan.  In  both 
cases  we  find  a  mention  of  ArchbiBhop  Cynesige,  and  both  transactionB  may 
have  happened  at  the  same  Gem6t.  The  Durham  entiy  is,  "Kinsi  Archiepi- 
scopus  et  Egelwinus  Dunelmensis  et  TosU  comes  deduxerunt  regem  Macolmiim 
ad  regem  Eadwardum."  I  can  find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere.  The  tempta- 
tion is  almost  irresiBtible  to  connect  this  entiy  with  the  events  mentioned  in 
p.  457*  But  this  cannot  be  if  the  date  1059  and  the  mention  of  Cynesoge  be 
oorreot. 

Mr.  Haddan's  extract  from  the  laber  Landavensis  is  of  some  importance  as 
•etting  before  us  the  English  Witan,  headed  by  the  Eing  and  the  Aichbiahop 
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of  York,  as  ezercismg  eodedastical  jnriadictioii  oyer  a  Welsh  Bishop.  Thts 
person,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  bat  who  had  lived  much  in  England,  and  bore 
the  English  name  of  Herewald,  had  been  elected  Bishop  by  the  Chapter  of 
Uandaff.  His  election,  it  seems,  was  confirmed  by  King  Gruffjrdd,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  in  Z056. 
NeverihelesB,  at  the  Whitsnn  Gem6t  of  1059,  the  consecration  was  confirmed 
by  King  Eadward,  Archbishop  Cynesige,  and  the  other  Prelates  and  Witan 
of  England.  The  passage  runs  as  follows:  "Notum  sit  ...  .  quod  .  .  • 
Christns  Dominos  .  .  .  sacerdotem  Herwaldam,  et  inter  Anglos  non  modioo 
tempore  oommorantem,  et  tarn  coram  ipsis  quam  coram  susb,  id  est  Britannicn 
gentis,  potestatibns  gratiA  et  moribus  profulgentem,  ad  sacerdotalem  dignita- 
tem feliciter  Landavensis  ecclesisB  ejus  largiflui  miseratione  dementer  elegerit. 
Cujus  unanimis  electio  ab  invicto  Rege  Grifido  Monarchy  Britpnum  prse- 
pollente  [this  seems  to  be  a  standing  title  of  Gruflydd]  et  a  Mourioo  filio  Howel, 
oonsentientibus  pnesulibus  ac  sacerdotibus  atque  doctoribus  omnibns,  terras 
primoribns  ac  magnatibns:  et  confirmata  honorabiliter  ilHns  consecratio  a 
Bummo  Archiepisoopo  Cynisi :  et  ab  aliis  Anglw  plurimis  Episcopis  canonioe 
eonsmnmata  est :  sub  cujus  manu  atque  normA  ipse  sacrum  more  pnedecee- 
sorum  Episoopus  exstitit,  pmsente  domino  glorioso  Angli-Saxonum  Basilio 
Eaduuardo,  cunctisque  pontificibus  et  abbatibus  necnon  aichidiaoonibus, 
cum  omnibus  eoclede  ordinJbus  atque  sapientibus,  hoc  ratum  esse  firmiter  ao 
stabiliter  adjudicantibus,  pariterque  benedicentibus,  in  ilU  fiunosft  synodo, 
qus  LundonisB  £M:ta  est  in  hebdomads  Pentecostes  anno  M™o  ]>»  izoo  ab 
Incamatione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ;  in  quo  deinoeps  onmium  sapientium 
consilio  hujuscemodi  decretum  prolatum  atque  oonsolidatum  est."  The  decree 
was  for  the  safety  of  Herewald,  his  church,  and  his  successors.  Mr.  Haddan 
then  goes  on  to  quote  another  extract,  in  which  Herewald  is  sud  to  have  died 
in  1 1 04,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  consecration.  And  firom  an  extract 
from  Giraldus  which  follows,  it  would  seem  that  the  oonsecrator  was  Joseph, 
Bishop  of  Saint  David's.  We  thus  get  a  memorable  instance  of  the  acts  of  a 
Welsh  King  and  a  Welsh  Bishop  needing  the  confirmation  of  the  "gloriosns 
Angli-Saxonum  Basileus,"  and  of  the  prelate  who  was  acting  for  the  moment 
as  '*  alterius  orbis  Papa." 

I  do  not  quite  see  Mr.  Haddan*s  difficulty  when  he  adds:  "There  is  no 
other  record  of  this  council.  Sansi  was  Archbishop  of  York  aj).  1051-Z060 ; 
but  why  Stigand  of  Canterbury  was  not  mentioned  does  not  appear. '  Stigand 
is  not  mentioned  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which  hindered  him  from 
crowning  Harold  and  consecrating  the  church  at  Waltham,  and  the  Council 
seems  to  be  the  ordinary  winter  Whitsun  Gremdt  of  A.D.  1059.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  Welsh  writer's  accaracy  that  he  places  it  in  London,  that  is,  of  course, 
at  Westminster. 

p.  44a,  L  9.  On  Peter  the  son  of  Adelhard,  see  p.  584.  He  could  not» 
however,  have  immediately  succeeded  his  father,  as  iEthelrio  appears  as 
Ohildmaster  in  1066.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  51 1. 

p.  455,  note  3.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  this  Goepatrlc  is  the 
Eari  of  William's  reign.    The  Biographer  describes  him  as  being  "  de  ejusdem 
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r^  JEdmM  genere."  The  kinamen  both  of  Eadwaid  and  Willim  are 
endlesB,  bat  in  this  case  we  can  really  make  oat  the  kindred.  Gospatric  was 
the  grandson  of  Eadward's  half-inster;  "Erat  enim  ez  matre  AJIgithAy  fiSA 
Uchtredi  oomitis,  quam  habait  ex  Algivft,  fiJift  Agelredi  regis.**  (Sim.  Don. 
X  Script.  305.)    See  voL  i.  p.  327. 

p.  461, 1.  8.  We  learn  incidentall j  fiwn  the  Worcester  Cartalaiy,  253  (Moo- 
asticon,  i.  594),  that  Eadgyth  bad  a  foreign  waiting-woman  who  married  a  rkh 
man  of  Woroestershire ;  <*  Alter  qaidam,  iElfgeardos  vocabnlo,  magnis  poUeoB 
dintiis  exsistebat,  qui  Edgithce  venerande  reginas  camerariam,  MahtiJdam 
nomine,  axorem  ducebat."  The  name  Matilda  however  b  more  likely  to  be 
German  than  French. 

p.  480,  note  3.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  Copsige  in  my  fourth 
volume.  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  his  being  Earl  for  five  weeks  in  the  year 
1067. 

p.  500,  side-note.  I  have  here  inadvertently  given  the  date  of  a  later 
Sigeberht,  of  whom  see  B«da^  ill.  2a.  The  King  meant  is  the  older  Seberht, 
the  nephew  of  iBthelberht,  who  was  converted  in  604.  See  Bsdda;,  iL  3,  and 
the  Chronicles  in  anno. 

p.  528,  L  13,  for  "tors*'  read  "tori." 

p-  55i»  !•  3  froni  bottom.  The  Worcester  Cartulary  contains  other  cases  of 
Church  lands  held  by  Leofric  or  seized  by  his  connivance.  There  is  a  curious 
stoiy  in  p.  361  (Monasticon,  i.  595),  in  which  Eadwine  and  Morkere  appear 
as  defrauding  both  the  Church  and  their  grandmother ;  "  Nonnullarum  vero 
terrarum  poesessiones  Comes  Leofricus,  defuncto  patre  suo  Leofwino,  ex  hoc 
poesidebat  monasterio.  £x  quibus  duas,  Wulfardilea  et  Blakewelle  nominatas, 
quas  diu  injuste  tenuerat,  nobis  reddidit,  csBteras  vero,  Cedeslaeh  videlicet, 
Beolne,  Broctun,  et  Forfeld,  in  fine  vitsB  sue  se  redditurum  nobis  spopondit. 
Cujus  sponsionis  uxor  iUius,  Grodgiva  nomine,  non  immemor  post  mortem  domini 
Bui,  praefati  scilicet  Dudsp  ad  nos  venit,  et  pro  remedio  animse  ipsins  et  sue,  tria 
pallia,  cortinas  duas,  bancalia  duo,  candelabra  duo,  bene  et  honorifice  paiata,  et 
bibliothecam  in  duabus  partlbus  divisam,  nobis  obtulit ;  testemque  se  esse  dicens 
promissionia,  quam  vir  suus  dum  adhuc  viveret,  nobis  promisit,  pro  eisdem 
terris  pretium  unoquoque  anno  dare,  ut  sibi  lioentiam  concederemus,  petivit : 
idque  etiam,  quoad  viveret,  ut  licenter  faceret,  postulavit  eft  ratione,  ut  post 
mortem  ejus,  terras,  cum  omnibus,  qu»  in  illis  inveniremus,  sub  no8tr&  ditione 
haberemus.  Cui,  quod  devotis  qussivit  petitionibus,  mente  promptisainift 
annuimus.  Yernm  non  elapso  longi  temporis  spatio,  Eduuinus  et  Morkere 
Duces,  instinctu  diabolico,  easdem  terras,  omnemque  substantiam  iUius  abata- 
lerunt,  ad  sui  (ut  postmodum  patuit)  non  solum  confusionem,  verum  etaam 
ad  honoris,  in  quo  diu  fuerant,  celerem  amissionem.  Nam  alter  eorom, 
Edwinus  videlicet,  a  suis  peremptus,  alter  vero  in  captivitate  mortuus  est.** 
In  other  cases  Leofric,  just  Uke  Harold,  is  charged  with  abetting  or  allowing 
the  aggression  of  his  followers.  We  read  in  p.  267  (Monastioon,  i.  546); 
**  Simund  quidam  genere  Danus,  miles  Leofrid  Comitis  Merciorum,  posseasor 
^siBtens  alterius  Crohlea  predictsd  jam  vicinee,  ut  illius  generis  hominee  erant 
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soliti,  nostrsB  tnno  propria  ville  dominatiiin  ayare  onfnebai.*'  He  t]i6iL("  yi  et 
poientiA  suA  ei  domini  Boi")  does  saoh  damage  to  the  lands  of  the  monastery 
that,  at  LeoMc's  request  (*'  precibus  domini  sui  prodicti  Comitis  "),  Prior  iEthel* 
wine  grants  him  the  land  for  life,  "  possidendam  vitae  sue  spatio,  eft  tamen  oon- 
TentiODe»  nt  pro  eft  ipse  ad  expeditionem  terrA  mariqne  (qii»  tunc  crebro  age- 
batur)  monasterio  serriret,  pecuni&que  placabili  sive  oaballo  ipeum  Priorem 
nnoquoqae  anno  reoognosoeret."  And  again  in  p.  960  (Monaaticon,  L  595) ; 
**  Terra,  quad  didtnr  Heamtnn,  monasterio  juste  snbdi  debere  nuUns  ambi- 
gere  debet.  Nam  Wnktanus  Episcopns  earn  ab  Emgeato,  filio  Grim,  juste 
per  placita  requisivit  et  proclamavit.  sed  eam  minime  adquirere  potuit,  eo 
quod  ipse  Eamgeataa  adjutorio  Comitis  Leofrid  fulciretur,  suftque  yi 
earn  retinuit." 

p.  554,  L  34.  Of  this  practice  there  is  a  notice  in  the  dialogue  of  Arch- 
biahop  Ecgherht  in  Thorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes,  ii.  91.  The  questioner 
says  that  "nonnuUi  propria  habentes  monasteria,  ita  ea  inoonsulte  disponunt^ 
at,  post  obitum  illornm,  duo  simul  utrxusque  sexfts  unum  possideant  monaa- 
terimn,  aut  sequali  sorte  diyidant,  si  tnteresse  non  conyenerint.*' 

P'  559f  1*  3  fi^^oozi  bottom,  dde  "  great."  Waltheof s  Northumbrian  Earldom 
was  only  Northumberland  in  the  narrow  sense. 

p.  561,  L  33.  There  is  another  mention  of  Banig  in  the  Worcester  Car- 
tulaiy,  p.  374  (Monasticon,  i.  597) ;  ''Postquam  Bex  Eadmundus,  oui  pne* 
oomen  erat  Latus  Ferreum,  helium  contra  Cnut  ter  in  uno  anno  oonmiiserat, 
et  Anglia-tn  gecum  poetremo  partitus  fuerat,  proyincia  Vicecomltattls  de  Here- 
fordscire  Comiti  Bonig,  cui  sic  yocabulum  erat,  tradita  fuit."  He  and  his 
"  milites  *'  rob  the  possessions  of  Worcester  in  that  shire. 

P-  563, 1.  8.  There  is  a  more  distinct  reference  than  all  to  Hakon's  Earldom 
in  Worcestershire  in  Homing's  Worcester  Cartiilaiy,  p.  251  (Monasticon,  i. 
593);  "Sed  quum  hseo  provinda  fuerat  depraedata  et  atroclssime  deyastata, 
et  Dani  terras  multorum  hominum,  nobilium  et  ignobilium,  diyitum  et 
paupemm,  et  fere  istius  proyincisB  omnium,  rapientes  caperent,  et  yiolenter 
possiderent.  Comes  Hacun  et  sui  milites  has  prsdictas  terras  et  alias  per« 
pluree  crudeli  yi  rapientes  inyaserunt,  et  raptas  pro  snis  propriis  possiderunt. 
Quod  denique  uxor  ejus  Gunnild  injuste  &ctum  fhisse  recognosoens,  pro 
seryitio  terrse  quamdam  imaginem  Sanct«  MarisB  nobis  aarifioe  omare  fedt» 
aicque  tamen  terras  usque  hue  loco  sanoto  alienayit.'* 

p.  59a,  Note  N.  There  is  a  strange  story  of  Swegen  in  the  Worcester  Car- 
tulaxy,  p.  375  (Monasticon,  i.  597),  how  he  was  so  proud  ('*adeo  deditus  erat 
Tanse  gloris,  adeo  letifer&  peste  &tigabatur  superbiee")  that  he  professed  to  be 
the  son  not  of  Godwine  but  of  Cnut,  and  Gytha  proyed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Godwiiie  by  her  own  oath  and  that  of  many  noble  ladies  of  Wessex.  The  affiur 
of~Eadgifd  is  thus  told ;  "  Sdlicet  abbatissam  de  monasterio  qood  Leomynstre 
dicitur,yi  abstractam,  quod  dici  nefas  est^suo  per  totius  anni  curriculum  conjugio 
Bociayit*  Vemm  banc  Deo  et  hominibus  rem  nimium  detestabilem  yenerabiles 
yiri,Edsius  CantuarisB  Archiepiscopus,  et  lifingus  hujus  Uuigomensis  eoclesise 
Episoopus,  nullatenus  ferentes,  ilium  pro  tali  fiicto  yehementer  increpare  cepere, 
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0t,  hM.  ab  hoecitiiiB  renpiaoeret  opere,  efmn  Be  velle  ezoommimicare  jurejurando^ 
dizere.  Quonmi  increpationem  ipse  mm  modicum  pertimeaoenii,  lioet  inyitus, 
a  tarn  Deo  re  perosft  coepit  te  abstinere.'*  Swegen,  howerer,  aocording  to  the 
■tory,  arenged  himself  bj  seizing  certain  lands  of  the  monastery  of  Woroester 
in  Shropshire,  which  wss  not  in  his  earldonL  If  there  is  any  tenth  in  this 
intervention  of  Lyfing,  it  must  have  been  the  last  act  of  his  life,  and  the 
afikir  of  Sw^en  and  Eadgifa  most  hare  happened  early  in  the  year.  See 
p.  8z. 

p.  614,  L  5  from  bottom.  The  word  '^aterinns"  seems,  however,  to  be 
sometimes  used  raguely  in  the  sense  of  illegitimate.  See  vol.  iii.  66a.  The 
meaning  would  then  be  that  Adelaide  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  Robert,  and  npi 
a  daughter  of  Herlwin. 

p.  619,  L  la  from  bottom,  for  ''Odo  the  Second"  read  **  his  brother  Odo  the 
Second." 

p.  630,  L  10,  for  "  of"  read  «  on." 

p.  636, 1.  24,  for  *•  Dunresdaeg"  read  "  Dnnresdsg." 

P*  ^39»  L  17*    ^o'  other  kindred  stories,  see  Cox's  Mythology  of  the  AiTto 

Nations,  i.  285. 

p.  642, 1. 16.  To  the  authority  of  Simeon  we  can  now  add  the  other  nofthaA 
authority  of  the  Durham  Annab  in  the  passages  already  quoted. 

p.  655, 1.  6  from  bottom.  It  is  just  possible  that  William  may  mean  only 
that  Harold  persisted  in  keepmg  his  brother  in  banishment,  that  he  would  not 
listen  to  any  requests  for  his  restoration,  though  we  do  not  hear  of  any  such 
being  made. 

p.  657,  1.  2  from  bottom.  Perhaps  more  probably  a  male  name  .ffifgeat 
than  a  female  JElfgyth. 

p.  661,  1.  9.  It  does  however  seem  possible  that  Ivo  had  a  wife  Lucy, 
perhaps  the  mother  of  the  Countess,  though  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  to 
connect  her  with  the  house  of  Leofric,  except  the  fiunt  chance  implied  in  her 
being  the  niece  of  Robert  the  son  of  William  Malet.  See  the  somewhat 
suspicious  Spalding  charters  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  215-217,  and  Mr.  J.  6. 
Nichols*  paper  on  the  Descent  of  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln  in  the  TJiH^oln 
volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  p.  254.  Of  Ivo  and  Robert  Malet  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  my  fourth  volume. 

p.  661, 1.  8  from  bottom.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  meaning  of  the 
entry  in  Domesday  may  be  that  Godgifu,  like  many  other  people,  waa 
driven  to  hold  her  land  T.  R.  W.,  by  an  inferior  tenure  to  that  by  which  she 
had  held  it  T.  R.  E. 

p.  667,  last  line.    The  deed  is  also  printed  in  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  x8a 

p.  669, 1.  3.  There  are  some  entries  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  (166,  167) 
which  seem  to  show  that  Ealdred  detained  some  of  the  lands  of  his  fcnrmer 
abbey  of  Tavistock,  just  as  he  detiuned  those  of  Gloucester  and  Woroester. 
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P*  <^75>  I*  9  ^om  bottom.  MiSage  wu  a  laiige  landowner  in  Somenetahira 
and  Devonshire,  though,  of  oonrse,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  aasome  that  all  the 
entries  in  Domesday  mider  the  name  of  '*  Alsi,"  eren  in  those  and  the  adjoin- 
ing shires,  belonged  to  the  same  person. 

p.  677,  L  5.  Compare  the  way  in  which  Eadward'a  purpose  of  restitation 
to  Saint  Mary's  at  Shrewsbury  was  hindered  by  his  death  (see  p.  550).  The 
solemn  restituticm  may  well  have  been  designed  to  be  made  in  the  Christmas 
Gem<$t  of  1066,  if  Harold  had  lived  to  hold  it. 

p.  688,  L  10  from  bottom.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  though  the 
Earls  Harold,  Morkere,  Waltheot  and  Ralph  all  had  lands  and  juria- 
dictkms  in  Lincoln  and  Uncolnshire,  there  is  no  mention  of  fostig  in  the 
<nty,  and  he  can  hardly  be  the  small  landowner  who  appears  in  Domesday, 
343.  343. 


:^§a^-«:- 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

PBOH  THE  ELECTION   OF   EADWABD  TO  THE   BANISHMENT 
OF  GODWINE,^       10411-1051. 

WE  have  thus  far  gone  through  the  course  of  those 
events  which  acted  as  the  more  distant  causes  of 
the  Norman  Conquest;  with  the  accession  of  Eadward  we 

1  Among  our  anthoritieB  for  this  period  the  EDgliBh  OhronicleB  of  oourae 
still  retain  their  preeminent  place,  and  the  differences,  especially  the  marked 
differences  in  political  feeling,  between  the  yarious  versions  become  of 
constantly  increasing  importance.  Florence  also,  always  yaluablCi  now 
iocreases  in  value.  His  narrative  is  still  grounded  on  that  of  the 
Chronicles,  but  he  gradually  ceases  to  be  a  mere  copyist.  It  is  always 
of  moment  to  see  which  of  the  several  versions  he  foUows ;  and,  as  he 
draws  nearer  his  own  time,  he  gradually  acquires  the  character  of  a 
distinct  authority.  He  can  however  hardly  be  looked  on  as  such  during 
the  period  embraced  in  this  Chapter.  The  contemporaiy  Biographer  of 
Esdwaid  now  becomes  of  the  greatest  value  in  his  own  special  depart- 
ment. For  all  matters  which  are  strictly  personal  to  the  King,  the  Lady, 
and  the  whole  family  of  Godwine,  his  authority  is  primary.  He  is  however 
very  distinctly  not  an  historian,  but  a  biographer,  sometimes  a  laureate. 
In  his  oarrative  there  are  many  omissions  and  some  inaccuracies ;  his 
Tshie  lies  mainly  in  his  vivid  personal  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the 
time,  with  all  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquainted.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  book,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  panegyric  on  her  &mily.  Still  it  is  highly  important  to 
bave  this  description  of  them  from  the  English  side  to  set  against  the 
dominant  Norman  calumnies.  It  is  to  the  Chronicles  as  harmonized  by 
FUmnoe  that  we  must  go  for  our  main  facts ;  the  Biographer  gives  us 
tbeir  personal  aspect,  their  personal  colouring,  and  many  personal  details 
Just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Eadgyth  becomes  of  so  much  value,  we  lose 
the  Encomiast  of  Emma,  who  ends  his  narrative  with  the  accession  of 
Harthacnut.  The  purely  Norman  writers  now  gain  in  importance.  But, 
4B  r^ards  purely  English  affiurs,  their  importance  is  of  this  peculiar  kind, 
tbat,  after  reading  the  English  account  of  any  &ct,  it  is  needful  to  turn 

B  2 
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4  EARLY    RBION    OF   BADWARD. 

OBAP.  vn.  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  Conqaest  itself.  The  actual 
''teMSr*"  subjogiitioii  of  England  by  force  of  arms  is  still  twenty- 
ftween  four  years  distant;  bat  the  straggle  between  Norman 
andEng-  and  Englishman  for  dominion  in  England  has  already 
^^^4,^  begun.  That  such  would  be  the  result  of  Eadward's 
theaocea-   accession   was   certainly  not    looked    for    by  those  who 

sioo  of  «  11  J 

Eadwaid.    raised  him  to  the  throne.     Never  was  any  pnnce  called 

to  assume  a  cro¥m  by  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 

national  will.     «  All  folk  chose  Eadward  to  King.''    The 

Import  of  choice  expressed  the  full  purpose  of  the  English  nation 

election;'  ^  cndure  no  King  but  one  who  was  their  bone  and  their 

JJ^^«^  flesh.     No  attachment  to  the  memory  of  tiie  Great  Cnut 

people  to    could  suTvivc  the  utter  misgovemment  of  his  sons.    The 

but  an        thought  of  another  Danish  King  had  become  hatefal.    Yet 

^^^      the  royal  house  of  Denmark  contained  at  least  one  prince 

who   was   in   every  way  worthy  to   reign.      Could  the 

and  see  wliat  is  the  Nomum  perveniou  of  it.  At  the  head  of  the  dus 
stands  William  of  Poitiers,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  the  ch^Uin  and 
biographer  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His  work,  unluckily  imperfect,  is 
oar  primary  authority  far  all  that  concerns  his  hero ;  but  allowance  ma^t 
be  made  throughout  for  his  constant  flattery  of  his  own  master  and  his 
frantic  hatred  towards  Godwine  and  Harold.  The  later  Norman  «rita«, 
William  of  Jumidges  and  his  continuator,  and  the  poetical  chroniclersi 
Robert  Waoe  and  Benott  de  Sainte  More,  are  of  use  as  witnessiog  to 
Norman  tradition,  but  they  do  not  yet  assume  that  special  yalue  vbich 
belongs  to  William  of  Jumi^^es  and  Waoe  at  a  somewhat  later  time.  The 
subsidiary  English  writers,  and  the  occasional  notices  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  foreign  historians,  retain  the  same  secondary  value  as  before. 
Indeed,  as  Scandinavian  affiurs  are  of  great  importance  during  several 
years  of  this  period,  the  Sagas  of  Magnus  and  of  Harold  Haxdrada  ntfy 
be  looked  upon  as  of  something  more  than  secondary  value.  Among 
the  secondary  English  writers,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  diminishes  io  im- 
portance, as  he  gets  more  out  of  the  reach  of  those  ancient  ballads  an<i 
traditions  which  it  is  his  great  merit  to  have  preserved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  William  of  Malmesbury  increases  as  he  draws  nearer 
to  his  own  time.  He  often  sets  before  us  two  versions  of  a  story,  and 
makes  an  attempt  at  a  critical  comparison  of  them.  But  his  prejodicei 
are  distinctly  Nonnan,  and  his  utter  lack  of  arrangement,  his  habit 
of  dragging  in  the  most  irrelevant  tales  at  the  most  important  pointi 
of  his  narrative,  makes  him  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  writen  to 
consult. 
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POPULAR  ELECTION  OF   EADWABD.  6 

national  feeling  have  endnred  another  Danish  niler,  Swegen  ohap.  vn. 
Estriihson  might  have  governed  England  as  pradently  and  ^^^j 
as  prosperously  as  he  afterwards  governed  Denmark.     But  candidates; 
the  great  qualities  of  Swegen  had  as  yet  hardly  sl^^wn  ^J^®^^ . 
themselves.     He  could  have  been  known  at  this  time  only 
as  a  young  adventurer,  who  had  signally  &iled  in  the 
only  great  exploit  which  he  had  attempted.^     And^  above 
all  things,  the  feeling  of  the  moment  called  for  an  Eng- 
lishman^ for  an  ^theling  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic.     One 
such  iEtheling  only  was  at  hand.     One  son  of  Eadmund  Eadward 
Ironside  was  now  grown  up  to  manhood^  but  he  had  been  Eadmund. 
&om  his  infancy  an  exile  in  a  distant  land.     Most  likely 
no  one  thought  of  him  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
Crown;   it   may   well    be  that   his   very   existence  was 
generally  forgotten.    In  the  eyes   of  Englishmen  there  Position  of 
was  now  only   one  representative   of  the   ancient  royal 
house.    Eadward^  the  son  of  ^thelred  and  Emma^  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  and  half-canonized  ^Ifred^  had 
loDg  been  ^miliar  to  English  imaginations^  and,  since  the 
accession    of  his    half-brother   Harthacnut,   the   English 
Court  had  been  his  usual  dwelling-place.     Eadward,  and 
Eadward  alone,  stood  forth  as  the  heir  of  English  royalty, 
the  representative  of  English  nationality.     In  his  behalf 
the  popular  voice  spoke  out  at  once  and  unmistakeably. 
''Before  the  King  buried  were,  all  folk  chose  Eadward 
to  King  at  London.'' 


§  1.  The  Election  and  Coronation  of  Eadward, 
1042-1043. 

The  general  course  of  events  at  this  time  is  perfectly  Popular 
plain,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diflScuIty  as  to  someE^^^^*! 
of  the  details.*     The  popular  election  of  Eadward  took  J"^®'*<'42. 
place  in  June,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut, 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  513.         '  On  the  different  statementH,  see  Appendix  A. 
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6  EARLY   REIGN    OP   BADWABD. 

CHAP.  vn.  and  even  before  his  burial ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Hisooro-  the  Chronicles  do  not  record  the  coronation  of  the  new 
delayed  till  King  till  Easter  in  the  next  year.^  This  delay  is  singular, 
^^'^^^^  and  needs  explanation.  The  oonsecration  of  a  King  was 
then  no  mere  pageant^  but  a  rite  of  the  utmost  moment, 
Import-  partaking  in  some  sort  of  a  sacramental  character.  With- 
coronation  out  it  the  King  was  not  King  at  all,  or  Kin^  only  in 
"*®"  a  very  imperfect  sense.     We  have   seen  how   impossible 

it  was  for  the  uncrowned  Harthacnut  to  retain  his  hold 
upon  Wessex.^  The  election  of  the  Witan  gave  to  the 
person  chosen  the  sole  right  to  the  Crown,  but  he  was 
put  into  actual  possession  of  the  royal  office  only  bj 
the  ecclesiastical  consecration.  Eadward  then,  if  he  re- 
mained uncrowned  for  nearly  ten  months  after  his  first 
election,  could  not  be  looked  on  as  "full  King/'^  i^^^  ^ 
most  as  King-elect.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  such 
a  delay  ?  The  notion  of  a  general  war  with  the  Danes  in 
England,  which  might  otherwise  account  for  it,  I  have 
elsewhere  shown  to  be  without  foundation.^  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  would  seem  to  have  been  singularly 
unsuited  for  any  delay.  We  should  have  expected  that  the 
same  burst  of  popular  feeling  which  carried  Eadward's  im- 
mediate and  unanimous  election  would  also  have  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  any  possible  competitor  by  an  immediate 
coronation.  But  the  fact  was  otherwise.  The  explanation 
of  so  singular  a  state  of  things  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
Pjrobable  in  certain  hints  which  imply  that  it  was  caused,  partly  by 
Sedelay ;  Eadward's  absence  from  England,  partly  by  an  nnwilling- 
^^•^5°,   ness  on  his  part  to  accept  the  Crown.     There  is  strong 

most  likely  r  ^  o 

absent  reason  to  believe  that  Eadward  was  not  in  England  at 
Ian™,  and  the  moment  of  his  half-brother's  death.  Harthacnut  had 
to  I^'T  indeed  recalled  him  to  England,  and  the  English  court  had 
the  Crown,  become  the  -^theling's  ordinary  dwelling-place.     But  this 

'  Chronn.  and  Flor.  Wig.  1043.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  498. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  358-  *  Vol-  »•  P-  77©. 
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fiwit  in  no  way  ehuts  out  the  possibility  that  Eadward  chap.  vii. 
may  have  been  absent  on  the  Continent  at  any  particular 
moment^  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his   French  or  Norman 
friends,  or  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  French  or  Norman 
sanctnary.     Meanwhile  the  sudden  death  of  Harthacnut 
left  the   throne  vacant.     As  in   other  cases  before  and 
after,*  the  citizens  of  London^  whose  importance  grows 
at  every  step,  together  with  such  of  the  other  Witan  as 
were  at  hand,  met  at  once  and  chose  Eadward  King.     As 
he  was  absent,  as  his  consent  was  doubtful,  an  embassy  EmbasBy 
had  to  be  sent  to  him,  as  embassies  had  been  sent  to  his  ward. 
father  j3Bthelred  ^  and  to  his  brother  Harthacnut,^  inviting 
him  to  return  and  receive  the  Crown.    That  embassy,  we 
are  told,  consisted  of  Bishops  and  Earls;  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  at  the  head  of  their  several  orders  stood  two 
men  whom  all  accounta  set  before  us  as  the  leaders  in  the 
promotion  of  Eadward.     These   were   Lyfing,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  and  Godwine,  Earl 
of  the  West -Saxons.^     A   remarkable   negotiation  now  Negotia- 
took  place  between  the  Earl  and  the  King-elect.     Details  tween 
of  private  conversations  are  always   suspicious,  but  the^Q^^ 
dialogue  attributed  to  the  Earl  and  the  jEtheling  contains  ^>ne. 
nothing  but  what  is  thoroughly  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.    We  can  fully  understand  that  Eadward,  either 
from  timidity  or  from  his  monastic  turn,  might  shrink  from 
the  labour  and  responsibility  of  reigning  at  all,  and  that, 
with  his  Norman  tastes,  he  might  look  forward  with  very 
little  satis&ction  to  the  prospect  of  reigning  over  English- 

^  As  at  the  election  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  voL  i.  p.  379.-  So,  after  the 
fall  of  Harold  the  son  of  Grodwine,  the  citizens  of  London  were  foremost 
in  choosing  the  young  Eadgar  King.  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  The  expression  of 
"  all  folk,'*  and  the  eitreme  haste  at  a  time  when  the  Witan  seem  not  to 
hare  been  sitting,  point  to  an  election  of  this  kind,  forestalling  the  next 
ordinary  Gem<St.  "  Vol.  i.  p.  365.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  505. 

*  Lyfing's  share  in  the  business  comes  from  Florence ;  ''  Eadwardus, 
annitentibus  maxime  Comite  Godwino  et  Wi^:;men8i  Pnesule  Livingo, 
Lundoniae  levatur  in  Regem." 
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8  EABLY   REIGN   OF   EADWARD. 

ooAP.  vn.  men.  Such  scruples  were  driven  away  by  the  arguments 
Godhrhie^  and  eloquence  of  the  great  Earl.  The  actual  speech  put 
into  his  mouth  may  be  the  composition  of  the  historian^ 
but  it  contains  the  arguments  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  used  in  such  a  case.  It  was  better  to  live  gloriously 
as  a  King  than  to  die  ingloriously  in  exile.  Eadward  was 
tiie  son  of  jSlthelred^  the  grandison  of  Eadgar;  the  Crown 
was  therefore  his  natural  inheritance.  His  personal  posi- 
tion and  character  would  form  a  favourable  contrast  to 
those  of  the  two  worthless  youths  who  had  misgoverned 
England  since  the  death  of  Cnut.^  His  years  and  ex- 
perience fitted  him  to- rule;  he  was  of  an  age  to  act 
vigorously  when  severity  was  needed ;  he  had  known  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life;  he  had  been  purified  by  poverty 
and  exile^  and  would  therefore  know  how  to  show  mercy 
where  mercy  was  called  for.*  If  he  had  any  doubts,  he, 
Godwine,  was  ready  to  maintain  his  cause ;  his  power  was 
great  enough  both  to  procure  the  election  of  a  candidate 
Eadward  and  to  secure  his  throne  when  elected.^  Eadward  was 
^wn.  *  persuaded;  he  consented  to  accept  the  Crown ;  he  plighted 
his  fiiendship  to  the  Earl^  and  it  may  be  that  he  proncused 
to  confer  honours  on  his  sons  and  to  take  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  But  stories  of  private  stipulations  of  this  kind 
are  always  doubtful.  It  is  enough  that  Oodwine  had,  as 
all  accounts  agree,  the  chief  hand  in  raising  Eadward 
to  the  throne. 
He  returns  Eadward  now  seems  to  have  returned  to  England,  pro- 
land!'         bably  in  company  with  Oodwine  and  the  other  ambassadors. 

I 

1  This  contrast  is  not  directly  stated,  but  it  seems  implied   in  the 
reference  to  the  age  and  experience  of  Eadward. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  196.  "Jure  ei  competere  regnum,  aevi  matoro,  ' 
laboribus  defsoato,  scienti  administrare  prinoipatum  per  teitatem  aeyere,  | 
miserias  provincialium  [Harthacnut's  Banegeldf]  pro  pristinA  egestate  | 
temperare." 

■  lb.  "  Quo  se  pronior  inclinaverit,  eo  fortunam  vergere ;  si  anxilietur, 
neminem  ausurum  obstrepere,  et  e  conyerso." 
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Some  expressions  of  our  aathorities  might  lead  to  the  belief  chap.  vn. 
that  the  King-elect  was,  immediately  on  his  landing  in 
Kent,  consecrated  in  the  metropolitan  chnrch.^    But  if  this 
were  so^  it  is  certain  that  both  the  civil  election  and  the 
ecclesiastical  consecration  had  to  be  repeated.     The  Witan  Witena- 
presentlj  met  at  Oillingham  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  it  would  Giuing? 
seem  that  the  acceptance  of  Eadward^s  claims  was  now  some-  ^^™' 
what  less  unanimous  than  it  had  been  during  the  first  burst 
of  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  death  of  Harthacnut. 
Grodwine  brought  forward  Eadward   as  a  candidate^  he 
urg^d  his  claims  with  all  his  powers  of  speech^  and  himself 
set  the  example  of  becoming  his  man  on  the  spot.     Still  Oppofdtion 
an  opposition  arose  in  the  Assembly^  which  it  needed  all  waitl*B 
the  eloquence  of  (Jodwine  and  Lyfing  to  overcome.     They  ^^^'^^'^  * 
had  even,  as  it  would  seem,  to  stoop  to  a  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  less  noble  arts  of  statesmanship.    The  majority 
indeed  were  won  over  by  the  authority  of  the  man  whom 
all  England  looked  on  as  a  father.^     But  the  votes  of  some 
had  to  be  gained  by  presents,  or^  in  plain  words^  by  bribes.' 
Others^  it  would  seem^  stood  out  against  Eadward^s  elec- 
tion to  the  last.     This  opposition^  we  cannot  doubt^  came  apparently 
from  a  Danish  party  which  supported  the  claims  of  Swegen  interest  of 
Estrithson.     That  prince,  on  return  from  his  first  unsuc-  ^^®«®**- 
cessful  war  with  Magnus^  had  found  his  cousin  Hartha- 
cnut dead^  and  Eadward  already  King  as  far  as  his  first 
election  could  make  him  so.^    But  the  absence  of  the 
King-elect^  the  uncertainty  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Crown, 
might  well  make  the  hopes  of  Swegen  and  his  partizans 
revive.    We  can  hardly  believe  the  tale^  though  it  seems  Alleged  ne- 
to  rest   on  the    assertion   of   Swegen    himself,   that   he  between 
demanded  the  Crown,  and  that  Eadward  made  peace  with  J^*^"^ 

»  See  Appendix  A.  Swegen. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  394.  '^Qnoniam  pro  patre  ab  omnibus  habebatur,  in 
patemo  consultu  libenter  aadiebatur."  Will.  Malms,  ii.  197.  "Qnidam 
auotoritatem  ejus  secnti.'* 

>  Will.  Malms,  u.s.  '*Qaidam  muneribns  flexi."        *  See  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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10  BARLY   REIGN   OF   BADWARD. 

OHAP.  vn.  him^  making  the  usual  compromise  that  Swegen  should 
succeed  him  on  his  deaths  even  though  he  should  leave 
sons.^  Such  an  agreement  would  of  course  be  of  no  strength 
without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  That  consent  may  have 
been  given  in  the  Assembly  at  Gillingham ;  but  such  an 
arrangement  seems  hardly  credible.  The  English  nation 
no  doubt  ftdly  intended  that  the  Crown  should  remain  in 
the  House  of  Cerdic^  and  Godwine  probably  already  hoped 
that  in  the  next  generation  the  blood  of  Cerdic  would  be 
united  with  the  blood  of  Wulfooth.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Swegen  was  in  some  way  or  other  reconciled  to  Eadward 
and  Godwine,  for  we  shall  presently  find  Swegen  acting  as 
the  friend  of  England  and  Godwine  acting  as  the  special 
champion  of  the  interests  of  Swegen.*  The  son  of  Ulf  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  and  this 
family  connexion  no  doubt  pleaded  for  him  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  Godwine's  higher  and  nearer  objects.  One 
of  Swegen's  brothers,  Beom,  remained  in  England,  where 
he  was  soon  raised  to  a  great  Earldom,  and  seems  to  have 
been  counted  in  all  respects  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Godwine.  But  the  firiends  of  Swegen  in  general  were  set 
down  for  future  punishment.^  In  the  end  confiscation  or 
banishment  fell  on  the  most  eminent  of  them.  Among 
them  was  Osbeom,  another  brother  of  the  Danish  King, 
whom  we  shall  hear  of  in  later  times  as  betraying  the 
claims  of  his  brother,  and  therewith  the  hopes  of  England, 
into  the  hand  of  the  Norman  Conqueror. 
Eadward  Eadward  was  thus  raised  to  the  throne  mainly  through 
poedble  ^®  cxei-tions  of  the  two  patriotic  leaders,  Godwine  and 
choice.  Lyfing.  It  is  vain  to  argue  whether  Grodwine  did  wisely 
in  pressing  his  election.     There  was   in  truth  no   other 

^  Adam  Brem.  ii.  74.    See  Appendix  A. 
*  See  below  under  the  years  1045  '^^  1047. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  197.      "Et  bine  oensorie  notati  et  poatmodom  ab 
Angli&  expulfli." 
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choice.  The  only  other  possible  candidates  were  SwegeD,  chap.  vu. 
and  Magnus  of  Norway,  of  whose  ckims  we  shall  hear 
again  presently.  Bat  English  feeling  called  for  an  Eng- 
lish King,  and  there  was  no  English  King  but  Eadward 
to  be  had.  That  Godwine  could  have  procured  his  own 
election  to  the  Crown^  that  the  thought  of  such  an  election 
could  have  occurred  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else^  is  an 
utterly  wild  surmise.^  If  Godwine  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition when  pressing  the  claims  of  Eadward^  that  opposi- 
tion would  have  increased  tenfold  had  he  ventured  to 
dream  of  the  Crown  for  himself.  The  nomination  of  the 
West-Saxon  Earl  would  have  been  withstood  to  the  deaths 
not  only  by  an  handful  of  Danes^  but  by  Leofric  and 
Siward,  and  that^  in  Siward's  case  at  least,  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  force  of  their  Earldoms.  The  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  the  election  of  a  King  not  of  the  royal  house. 
There  was  no  manifest  objection  to  the  election  of  Eadward, 
and,  though  Godwine  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful 
man  in  England^  he  had  not  reached  that  marked  and 
undisputed  preeminence  which  was  enjoyed  by  his  son 
twenty-four  years  later.  No  English  candidate  but 
Eadward  was  possible.  And  men  had  not  yet  learned^ 
Godwine  himself  probably  had  not  fully  learned^  how 
little  worthy  Eadward  was  to  be  called  an  English  can- 
didate.^ In  raising  Eadward  to  the  throne,  Godwine  acted 
simply  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  English  people.  The 
opposition^  as  far  as  we  can  see^  came  wholly  from  the 
Danes  of  what  we  may  call  the  second  importation,  those 
who  had  come  into  England  with  Cnut  and  Harthacnut. 

>  Thierry,  i.  180;  St.  John,  ii.  132. 

'  Henry  of  Hnntingdon  indeed  (M.  H.  B.  759  A)  hints  at  a  suspicion  of 
Eadwsrd's  Normannizing  tendencies,  when  he  makes  the  English  embassy 
stipulate  that  he  shall  bring  the  smallest  possible  number  of  Normans  with 
him  ("quod  paudssimos  Normannorum  secum  adduceret").  But  Henry's 
narrative  just  here  is  so  yeiy  wild  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  his 
authority. 
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12  EABLT   REIGN   OF   EADWARD. 

oHAP.vn.  There   is   nothing  to   show  that  the  old-settled    Danish 

population  of  Northumberland  acted  apart  from  the  rest  of 

the  country. 

Claims  of        Eadward  then  was  King.     He  reigned,  as  every  Eng- 

to  the        lish  King  before  him  had  reigned,  by  that  union  of  popu- 

diffJrent     ^^  election  and  royal  descent  which  formed  the  essence  of 

Btatements  all  ancient  Teutonic  kinffship.^     But  it  would  seem  that, 
ofhiBright  .      ,         ,  ,  ,  .,..,, 

aocording    cvcn  m  thosc  days^  the  two  elements  m  his  title^  the  two 

political     principles  to  whose  union  he  and  all  other  Kings  owed 

Jh^^  ^to    ^^^^  kingly  rank,  spoke  with  different  degrees  of  force  to 

different  minds.     Already,  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  may 

say  that  there  were  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England.     At 

any  rate  there  were  men  in  whose  eyes  the  choice  of  the 

people  was  the  primary  and  legitimate  source  of  kingship. 

There  were  also  men  who  were  inclined  to  rest  the  King's 

claim  to  his  Crown  mainly  on  his  descent  from  those  who 

had  been  Kings  before  him.     This  difference  of  feeling  is 

plainly  shown  in  the  different  versions  of  the  Chroniclesw 

One  contemporary  writer,  a  devoted  partizan  of  Godwine, 

grounds  the  King's  right  solely  on  the  popular  choice — 

''  All  folk  chose  Eadward  to  King.''     That  the  entry  was 

made  at  the  time  is  plain  from  the  prayer  which  follows, 

'*  May  he  hold  it  while  God  grants  it  to  him."^     Another 

version,  the  only  one  in  any  degree  hostile  to  the  great 

Earl,  seems  purposely  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  word  which 

might  recognize  a  distinct  right  of  choice  in  the  people. 

<<  All  folk  received  Eadward  to  King,  as  was  his  right  by 

birth."^     A  third  writer,  distinctly,  though  less  strongly, 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  104 1.  " Eall  folc  geceas  Eadward  to  eynge  on  Lundene ; 
healde  )»  hwile  >e  him  God  unne."  (Cf.  Hen.  Hnnt.  M.  H.  B.  759  A. 
**  Electus  est  in  Regem  ab  omni  populo.")  This  prayer  is  the  opposite  to 
that  of  Antinooe,  Od.  i.  386 : — 

/jof  ai  y*  iy  dfA^idX^  'iBdxp  fiauriXyja  Kporlotv 

See  Gladstone,  Homer,  iiL  51. 
»  Chron.  Ab.  104a,     "EaU  folc  underfeng  »a  Eadward  to  cinge,  swa 
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Oodwinist^  seems  pointedij  to  combine  both  statements;  ohap.vu. 
'*  All  folk  chose  Eadward^  and  received  him  to  King,  as  was 
his  right  by  birth/^^    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last 
is  the  traest  setting  forth  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.     The  people  chose  Eadward,  and  without  the  Union  of 
choice  of  the  people  he  would  have  had  no  right  to  reign,  and  hero- 
But  they  chose  him  because  he  was  the  one  available  de-  ^^ 
scendant  of  the  old  kingly  stock,  because  he  was  the  one 
man  at  hand  who  enjoyed  that  preference  by  right  of 
birth,  which  required  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  choice 
of  the  electors  should  be  confined  to  the  descendants  of 
former  Kings.     It  might  therefore  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  Eadward  was  chosen  because  the  Kingdom  was 
his  by  right  of  birth.     But  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  Eadwwd 
the  true  understanding  of  the  case,  to  remember  that  this  succesrion 
right  by  birth  does  not  imply  that  Eadward  would  have  J^^^ 
been,  according  to  modem  ideas,  the  next  in  succession  to  notion- 
the  Crown.     Eadward^s  right  by  birth  would  have  been  no 
right  by  birth  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  a  modem  lawyer.     The 
younger  son  of  ^thelred  could,  according  to  our  present 
ideas,  have  no  right  to  succeed  while  any  representative  of 
his  elder  brother  survived.     The  heir,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  was  not  the  Eadward  who  was  close  at  hand  in  Eng- 
land or  Normandy,  but  the  Eadward  who  was  fetr  away  in 

him  gecynde  wes.*'  "Right  of  birth **  does  not  very  well  ezpresB 
"gecynde/*  bat  I  do  not  see  how  better  to  translate  it.  The  word  oocnrs 
again  in  Chron.  Wig.  1066,  as  applied  to  young  Eadgar.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  is  the  only  one  which  charges 
God  wine  with  a  share  in  the  death  of  Alfred.  See  vol.  i.  p.  756. 
The  Biographer  (p.  396)  speaks  of  Eadward  as  reigning  "  ex  Dei  gratiA  et 
hsereditario  jure.**  This  is  of  ooiirse  a  courtier^s  view.  ''Hsoreditario 
jure "  must  here  mean  a  right  derived  firom  ancestors,  not  a  right  to  be 
handed  on  to  descendants,  as  most  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
Waltham  Charter,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  154. 

1  Chron.  Wig.  104a.  "Eall  folc  geceas  ^  Eadward,  and  underfengon 
bine  to  kyninge,  eallswa  him  wel  gecynde  wsbs."  This  expression  is  the 
exact  comiterpart  of  that  in  which  Rudolf  Glaber  describes  the  election  of 
Lewis  in  946.    See  vol.  i.  p.  597. 
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14  BAKLY    REIGN   OF   BADWABD. 

cHAP.vn.  exile  in  Hungaiy  or  Russia.     Modem  writers  constantly 
speak  of  this  Eadward  and  of  his  son  Eadgar  as  the  lawful 
heirs  of  the  Confessor.     On  the  contrary,  according  to 
modern  notions^  the  Confessor  was  their  lawful  heir,  and, 
according  to  modem  notions^  the  Confessor  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  usurped  a  throne  which  of  right  belonged 
The  right    to  his  nephew.     In  his  own  time  such   subtleties   were 
branch  not  unknown.     Any  son  of  -ffithelred,  any  descendant  of  the 
thought  of.  qI^  stock,  satisfied  the  sentiment  of  royal  birth,  which  was 
all  that  was  needed.^    To  search  over  the  world  for  the  son 
of  an  elder  brother,  while  the  younger  brother  was  dose  at 
hand,  was  an  idea  which  would  never  have  entered  the  mind 
of  any  Englishman  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Eadward        If  any   ceremony  of  coronation   had  gone   before   the 

Winches-    meeting  at  Gillingham,  it  was  deemed  needful  that,  after 

^i<u^"^    that  more  solemn  national  acceptance  of  Eadward's  claims, 

the  rite  should  be  repeated  on  the  next  great  festival  of 

the  Church.     Eadward  was  accordingly  crowned  on  Easter 

Day  at  Winchester,^  the  usual  place  for  an  Easter  Gemot, 

by  Archbishop  Eadsige,  assisted  by  -ffilfric  of  York  and 

most  of  the  other  prelates  of  England.^     We  are  expressly 

Exhorta-    told  that  the  Metropolitan  gave  much  good  exhortation 

Eadsige;    both  to  the  newly-made  King  and  to  his  people.^     The 

^'the***"    peculiar   circumstances   of  the   time   might  well   suggest 

Kingdom,   guch  a  special  admonition.     There  was  a  King,  welUnigh 

^  With  the  expressiona  used  about  the  suooession  of  Eadward  compare 
the  still  stronger  expressions  used  by  Florence  about  the  succession  of 
Eadred  in  946 ;  "  Proximus  hieres  Edredus,  fratri  succedens,  regnum 
naturale  [gecjnde]  susceptt."  Yet  Eadmund  left  two  sons,  both  of  wboB 
afterwards  reigned. 

«  Chron.  Flor.  Wig.     See  Appendix  A.  »  Flor.  Wig. 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Petrib.  "Eadsige  aroebisceop  hine  halgade,  and 
toforan  eallum  >ani  folce  wel  Isarde,  and  to  his  agenre  neode  and  ealle» 
folces  wel  monude."  So  Will.  Malms,  ii.  197 ;  '' Ab  Edsio  archiepiaoopo 
sacra  regnandi  pneoepta  edoctus,  qu»  ille  tunc  memoriAlibenterreoondidit. 
et  postea  sancte  fiictis  propalavit." 
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the  last  of  his  race,  a  King  chosen  bj  the  distinct  expres-  ohaf.  vii. 
sion  of  the  will  of  the  people,  as  the  representative  of 
English  nationality  in  opposition  to  foreign  rule.  Bat 
the  King  so  chosen  as  the  embodiment  of  English  feeling 
was  himself  an  Englishman  in  little  more  than  in  the 
accident  of  being  bom  on  English  ground^  as  the  son 
of  a  father  who  was  a  disgrace  to  the  English  name. 
There  was  a  Kingdom  to  be  guarded  against  foreign 
claimants,  and  there  were  the  wounds  inflicted  by  two 
unfortunate^  though  happily  short,  reigns  to  be  healed  at 
home.  The  duties  which  were  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  new  King  were  neither  few  nor  easy.  He  had  Relations 
indeed  at  hand  the  mightiest  and  wisest  of  guardians  to  Eadward 


and  God- 
wine. 


help  him  in  his  task.  But  we  can  well  understand  that 
the  feelings  of  Eadward  towards  the  man  to  whom  he 
owed  his  Crown  were  feelings  of  awe  rather  than  of  loTe. 
There  could  be  little  real  sympathy  between  the  stout 
Englishman  and  the  nursling  of  the  Norman  courts  be- 
tween the  chieftain  great  alike  in  battle  and  in  council 
and  the  timid  devotee  who  shrank  from  the  toils  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  earthly  Kingdom.  And  we  can  well 
believe  that^  notwithstanding  Grodwine's  solemn  acquittal, 
some  prejudice  still  lingered  in  the  mind  of  Eadward 
against  the  man  who  had  once  been  charged  with  his 
brother's  death.  And  again,  though  it  was  to  Godwine  Relations 
and  his  West- Saxons  that  Eadward  mainly  owed  his  three  great 
Crown,  yet  Grodwine  and  his  West-Saxons  did  not  make  ^^^' 
up  the  whole  of  England.  Their  counsels  and  interests 
had  to  be  recondied  with  the  possibly  opposing  oounseb 
and  interests  of  the  other  Earldoms  and  of  their  rulers. 
Eadward  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  strong  arm  of 
the  mighty  Dane  who  ruled  his  countrjonen  north  of  the 
Humber.     He  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  possible 

^  At  Gitbslep,  now  lalip,  in  Oxfordshire.    Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  315. 
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CHAP.  viT.  prejudices  of  the  great  Earl  of  central  England^  who, 
descendant  of  ancient  Ealdormen,  perhaps  of  ancient  Kings, 
may  well  have  looked  with  some  degree  of  ill-will  on  the 
upstarts  north  and  south  of  him.  Eadward,  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  was 
bound  to  be  King  of  the  English^  and  not  merely  King  of 
the  West-Saxons.  He  was  bound  yet  more  strongly  to 
be  King  of  the  English  in  a  still  higher  sense^  to  cast 
off  the  trammels  of  his  Norman  education,  and  to  reign 
as  became  the  heir  of  Alfred  and  jEthelstan.  We  have 
now  to  see  how  far  the  good  exhortations  of  Eadsige  were 
effectual;  how  far  the  Eling  chosen  to  the  Crown  which 
was  his  right  by  birth  discharged  the  duties  which  were 
laid  upon  him  alike  by  his  birth  and  by  his  election. 
Foreign  It  was  perhaps  ominous  of  the  character  of  Eadward's 

dOTs  at       fixture  reign  that  his  coronation  was  attended  by  an  appa- 
Eadward'8  rently  unusual  assemblage  of  the  Ambassadors  of  foreign 

coronation.  .^  o  o 

princes.^  It  was  natural  that  Eadward  should  be  better 
known,  and  that  his  election  should  awaken  a  greater  in- 
terest^ in  foreign  lands  than  could  usually  be  the  case  with 
an  English  King.  He  was  connected  by  birth  or  marriage 
with  several  continental  sovereigns^  and  his  long  residence 
in  Normandy  must  have  brought  him  more  nearly  within 
Eadward's  the  circlc  of  Ordinary  continental  princeship  than  could 
ooD-  commonly  be  the  case  with  the  Lord  of  the  Island  Empire, 

nexioM.  ^g  CsBsar  as  it  were  of  another  world.  The  revolutions  of 
England  also^  and  the  great  career  of  Cuut,  had  evidently 
fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  on  English  affairs  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Add  to  this  that^  when  a  Eling  was 
chosen  and  crowned  immediately  on  the  death  of  his 
predecessor^  the  presence  of  cong^tulatory  embassies  from 
other  princes  was  hardly  possible.  But  the  delay  in 
Eadward's  consecration  allowed  that  great  Easter-feast 
at  Winchester  to  be  adorned  with   the  presence  of  the 

'  Vita  Eadw.  395. 
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representatives    of  all  the    chief  sovereigns  of  Western  ohap.  yn. 
Christendom.     Some  there  were  whom  England  was,  then 
as  ever^  bound  to  welcome  as  friends  and  brethren^  and 
some  whose  presence,  however  friendly  was  the  gnise  of 
the  moment^  might  to  an  eye  which  could  scan  the  future 
have  seemed  a  foreboding  of  the  evil  to  come.     First  came  Ambaasar 
the  ambassadors  of  the  prince  who  at  once  held  the  highest  King 
place  on  earth  and  adorned  it  with  the  noblest  display -^^"^  * 
of  every  kingly  virtue.     King  Henry  of  Germany,  soon 
to  appear  before  the  world  as  the  illustrious  Emperor,^  the 
great  reformer  of  a  corrupted  Churchy  sent  an  embassy 
to  congratulate  his  brother-in-law '  on  the  happy  change 
in  his  fortunes,  to  exchange  promises  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship^ and  to  present  gifts  such  as  Imperial, splendour  and 
liberality  might  deem  worthy  of  \be  one  prince  whom 
a  future  Emperor  could  look  on  as  his  peer.^    The  King  from  the 
of  the  French  too^  a  prince  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  French ; 
mighty  Frank/  but  far  indeed  from  being  a  pari^ker  in 
his  gloiy^  sent  his  representatives  to  congratulate  one 
whom   he  too  claimed  as  a  kinsman^^  and  to  exchange 
pledges  of  mutual  good-will  between  the   two    realms. 
And^  along  with  the  representatives  of  Imperial  and  royal  from  other 
nxajesty,  came  the  humbler  envoys  of  the  chief  Dukes  ^,^^^^1^ 

princes; 

^  YitaEadw.  39^.  '' Primus  ipse  Romanorum  Imperator  Heinricus," 
&c.  Bat  Henry  was  not  crowned  Emperor  till  )047.  Hermannus  Con- 
tractns  in  anno. 

'  On  the  marriage  of  Henrj  and  Ganhild,  see  vol  i.  pp.  455-6. 

>  Vita  Eadw.  395.  *'  Munera  imperial!  liberalitate  exhibenda  mittit,  et 
quse  Umtot  deeebat  terranm  dommoi"  .^belred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt, 
375%  wl^o  Beems  here  to  oopy  the  Biographer,  aayi  the  same. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  315.     **  Rex  qnoqne  Franoonixn  item  Heinricus  nomine." 

'  lb.  '*  i^nsdem  Anglorum  Regis  vioinA  camis  propinquitate  oonaan* 
guineas."  The  Biographer  throughout  makes  the  most  of  his  hero,  but 
there  is  a  marked  di^Brenee  in  his  tone  towards  the  German  King  and 
towards  any  other  prinoe.  The  expression  **  terramm  domini,"  reeerred 
for  the  lords  of  the  continental  and  the  insnlar  Empires,  is  most  remark- 
able. I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  kindred  there  was  between  Eadward  and 
Heniy  of  Paris. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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OHAP.  VII,  and  princes  of  their  two  kingpdoms,  charged  with  the  like 
professions  of  friendship—our  flattering  historian  would 
fain  have  us  believe,  of  homage.^  Among  these  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  a  mission  from  the  Court  of  Bouen  held 
a  distinguished  place.  It  maybe  that^  even  then^  the  keen 
eye  of  the  youthful  Norman  was  banning  to  look  with 
more  than  a  neighbour's  interest  upon  the  land  to  which 
he  had  in  some  sort  given  her  newly-chosen  King.  We 
from  Mag-  are  even  told  that  an  embassy  of  a  still  humbler  kind  was 
Denmnrk.  received  from  a  potentate  who  soon  after  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  a  widely  different  character.  Magnus  of  Norway 
had  received  the  submission  of  Denmark  on  the  death  of 
Harthacnut^  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  by  which  each  of  those 
princes  was  to  succeed  to  the  other's  dominions.^  He  now, 
we  are  told^  sent  an  embassy  to  Eadward^  chose  him  as 
his  father^^  promised  to  him  the  obedience  of  a  son,  and 
strengthened  the  promise  with  oaths  and  hostages.  Now 
in  the  language  used  with  regard  both  to  Magnus  and  to 

^  Vita  Eadw.  395.  "  Ceteri  quoque  eorumdem  Regum  tyranni  [a  verj 
Biogular  ezpresrion]  et  quiqae  potentissimi  daces  et  prindpes,  lega&  suk 
etun  adeuDt,  amionm  et  dominum  sibi  suisque  constituunt,  eique  fidetitaten 
et  aervitium  suum  in  manus  ponuni/*  Is  Uub  merely  the  flouriah  of  ao 
English  Dudo  (cf.  the  talk  about  Gnat,  vol.  i.  p.  744),  or  did  any  foreign 
princes  really  plight  a  formal  homage  to  Eadward  in  exchange  for  his  gift^ 
and  favours  ?  We  shall  see  hereafter  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  349,  684)  that  th:; 
mightiest  vassal  of  the  French  Crown  probably  did  so  at  a  later  time. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  504.  For  the  submission  of  Denmark  to  Hagnus,  sse 
Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  74,  75  ;  Snorro,  Saga  of  Magnus,  c.  19  (Laing,  il 
377).  Adam  however  represents  Magnus*  first  occupation  of  Denmark  m 
the  result  of  several  battles  with  Swegen,  while  Snorro  makes  Magnus  be 
peacefally  elected  in  a  Thing  at  Viborg,  after  which  he  makes  Sw^en  sn 
Earl  and  leaves  him  as  his  representative  in  Denmark. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  395.  "  Patrem  eum  sibi  digit,  seque  ut  filium  iUi  in  ots- 
nibuB  subjioit."  Compare  the  famous  form  of  the  Commendation  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  to  a  greater  Eadward,  vol.  i.  pp.  57,  118,  566,  and  Appendii 
C.  The  monastic  biographer  of  Eadward  gives  quite  another  picture,  by  w%y 
of  preparation  for  his  legendary  aooosnt  of  the  death  of  Magnus  ;  "  S<^ 
tamen  Daeia,  adhuo  ipinms  et  *»>»«J^»g  cede%  Anglorom  interitnm  mina- 
batur,  yerom  quia  fuerit  tanti  conat^  finis  sequentia  declarabvnt.**  JEihel 
Kiev.  X  Scriptt.  375. 
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KBLATIONS  WITH   MAGNUS.  19 

the  German  and  French  princes^  there  is  doubtiess  mncli  ohap.  tct. 
of  the  exag^ration  of  a  panegyrist^  anxious  to  raise  his 
hero's  reputation  to  the  highest  point.     But  it  is  possible 
that  Magnus  might  just  now  take  some  pains  to  conciliati 
Eadwardj  in  order  to  hinder  English  help  from  being  con- 
tinued to  his  competitor  Swegen.     In  the  reception  of  the 
Imperial  and  the  Danish  envoys  there  is  nothing  which 
has  any  special  meaning;  but  it  is  specially  characteristic 
of  this  reign  that  the  congratulations  of  the  French  princes  Eadward's 
were  acknowledged  by  gifts  from  the   King  personally,  French 
and  that  some  of  them  were  continued  in  the  form  of  P^^®'- 
annual  pensions.^    These  were  undoubtedly^  even  if  the 
Norman  Duke  himself  was  among  the  pensioners^  the  gifts 
of  a  superior  to  inferiors ;  the  point  is  that  the  connexion 
between  England  and  the  different  French  states^  Nor- 
mandy above  them  all,  was  constantly  increasing  in  amount, 
and  receiving  new  shapes  at  every  turn. 

Besides  the  gifts  of  foreign  princes,  the  new  King  also  Gifts  of  the 
received   many  splendid  presents   from  his  own  nobles.  ^J. 
First  among  them  all  shone  forth  tbe  magnificent  offering 
of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxoius.^     Oodwine  had  given  Godwine 
a  ship  to  Harthacnut  as  the  price  of  hie  acquittal  on  his  ghip^^the 
memorable  trial;  ^  he  now  made  the  like  offering  to  Ead-  ^^'^• 
ward  as  a  token  of  the  friendship  which  was  to  reign 
between  the  newly-chosen  King  and  his  greatest  subject. 

^  Vita  Eiidw.  395.  '^Mittantur  singulis  pro  celsitadine  mk  ab  ipso 
Rege  regalia  monera,  qum  ui  nnUias  qaamUbei  multiplex  Regis  Tel  prin- 
cipis  umquam  lequaret  muIlifi6eDtil^  Begum  puloherrimus  et  nobiliBsimus 
Anglorum  Rex  .^dwardns  fikoit  eisdem  Fmncorom  prinoipibus  vel  annua 
vel  cantiniua."  The  money  seems  all  to  go  to  France*  none  to  Germany  or 
Denmark. 
•  lb.  397 ; 

"  Multa  dedere  quidem,  vemm  superendntt  omiDet 
Larg»  Ducis  probitas  Oodwini  munere  talk  [tali  I]." 
Tlie  Biographer  here,  as  oftea,  broaki  forth  into  hexatnetera. 

'  Mr.  Luard  seems  to  think  this  ship  a  mere  repetition  of  the  ship  giyen 
to  Harthacnut.    Why  ? 

C  2 
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20  EARLY   REION   OP   BADWARD. 

oHAP.  vn.  Two  hundred  rowers  impelled  the  floatmg  castle.  A  goldeo 
lion  adorned  the  stem;  at  the  prow  the  national  ensign, 
the  West-Saxon  Dragon,  shone  also  in  gold,  spreading  his 
wings,  the  poet  tells  as,  over  the  awe-struck  wayes.^  A 
rich  piece  of  tapestry,  wrought  on  a  purple  ground  with 
the  naval  exploits  of  former  English  Kings,^  the  sea-fights 
no  doubt  of  Alfred,  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  Eadgar, 
[992.]  perhaps  that  noblest  fight  of  all  when  the  fleets  of  Den- 
mark gave  way  before  the  sea-fiuring  men  of  the  merchant- 
citj,^  formed  an  appropriate  adornment  of  the  offering  of 
the  English  Earl  to  the  first — ^men  did  not  then  deem 
that  he  was  to  be  the  last — ^prince  of  the  newly-restored 
English  dynasty. 

§  2.  Condition  of  England  during  the  earlg  years 
ofEadward. 

Chancier       Before  we  go  on  to  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Eadward, 
ward.         it  will  be  well  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
King  himself  and  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  the  chief 
actors  in  English  affairs  during  his  reign.     In  estimating 
the  character  of  Eadward,  we  must  never  forget  that  we 
Hispori-    are  dealing  with  a  canonized  saint.     In  such  eaaes  it  is 
Saint.        more   needful  than  ever  to  look  closely  to  a  man's   re- 
corded acts,  and  to  his  character  as  described  by  those 

»  Vita  Eadw.  397. 

**  Aureus  e  puppi  leo  prominet ;  »quora  prone 
CelsflB  pennato  perterret  oorpore  draoo 
Aureus,  et  Unguis  flammam  vomit  ore  trisulois." 
Were  the  dragon  and  the  lion  thus  coupled  to  express  Eadward*8  mixed 
origin^  English  and  Korman ! 
•  lb. 

"  Nobilis  appensum  pretiatur  purpura  velum, 
Quo  patrum  series  depicta  dooet  varias  res, 
Bellaque  nobilium  turbata  per  »quora  Begum.** 
For  instances  of  historical  tapestiy,  see  vol.  i.  p.  a  74. 
>  See  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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CHARACTER   OP  EADWARD.  21 

who  wrote  before  his  formal  canonization.  Otherwise  we  ohap.  vn. 
shall  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  hagiology  for  histoiy. 
When  a  man  is  once  canonized,  his  acts  and  character 
immediately  pass  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  criticism. 
Religious  edification^  not  historical  truth,  becomes  the 
aim  of  all  who  speak  or  write  of  one  who  has  been 
formally  enrolled  as  an  object  of  religious  reverence.^  We 
must  also  be  on  our  guard  even  in  dealing  with  authors 
who  wrote  before  his  formal  canonization,  but  after  ihst 
popular  canonization  which  was  so  often  the  first  step 
towards  it.  It  was  of  course  the  general  reverence  in 
which  a  man  was  held,  the  general  belief  in  his  holi- 
ness and  miraculous  powers,  which  formed  the  grounds 
of  the  demand  for  his  formal  canonization.  But  while 
we  must  be  specially  on  our  guard  in  weighing  the 
character  of  particular  acts  and  the  value  of  particular 
pan^yrics,  we  must  remember  that  the  popular  esteem 
which  thus  led  to  canonization  proves  a  great  deal  as  to 
a  man's  general  character.  It  proves  still  more  when,  Nature  of 
as  in  the  case  of  Eadward,  there  was  no  one  special  act,  t^l^BuicU^. 
no  one  marked  deed  of  Christian  heroism  or  Christian 
endurance,  which  formed  the  holy  man's  claim  to  popular 
reverence.  Eadward  was  not  like  one  of  those  who  died 
for  their  faith  or  for  their  country,  and  who,  on  the 
strength  of  such  death,  were  at  once  revered  as  martyrs, 
without  much  inquiry  into  their  actions  and  characters 
in  other  respects.  He  was  not  even  like  one  of  those, 
his  sainted  uncle  and  namesake  for  instance,^  who  gained 
the  honours  of  martyrdom  on  still  easier  terms,  by  simply 
dying  an  unjust  death,  even  though  no  religious  or 
political  principle  was  at  stake.  The  popular  reverence  in 
which  Eadward  was  held  could  rest  on  no  ground  except 
the   genuine  popular  estimate  of  his  general  character. 

'  On  the  legendaiy  bistory  of  Eadward  see  Appendix  B. 
•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  j6i,  334. 
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22  EABLY   REIGN   OF   EADWABD. 

OHAP.  VII.  There  were  indeed  strong  political  reasons  which  attached 
men  to  his  memory.     He  was  the  one  prominent  man  of 
the  days  immediately  before  the  Conquest  whom  Normans 
Eadward*B  and  Englishmen  could  agree  to  reyerence.     The  English 
ftc©^tS)le  iiaturally  cherished  the  memory  of  the  last  prince  of  the 
^J^^jj]^      ancient  stock.     They  dwelt  on  his  real  or  supposed  virtaes 
men  and  to  as  a  bright  Contrast  to  the  crimes  and  vices  of  his  Norman 
on  political  successors.    Under  the  yoke  of  foreign  masters  they  looked 
grounde.     y^^^  ^  ^j^^  peace  and  happiness  of  the  days  of  their  native 
King.     The   King  who   reigned   on   the  English  throne 
without  a  spark  of  English  feeling,  became  the  popular 
embodiment  of  English  nationality,  and  men  called  for 
the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  as  in  earlier  times  they  had 
called  for  the  Laws  of  Cnut  or  of  Eadgar.^    On  the  other 
hand,  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Normans  to  show  all 
respect  to  the  kinsman  of  their  own  Duke,  the  King  by 
whose  pretended  bequefrt  their  Duke  claimed  the  English 
Crown,  and  whose  lawful  successor  he  professed  himself  to 
be.    In  English  eyes  Eadward  stood  out  in  contrast  to  the 
invader  William;  in  Norman  eyes  he  stood  out  in  con- 
trast to  the  usurper  Harold.     A  King  whom  two  hostile 
races  thus  agreed  in  respecting  oould  not  fail  to  obtain 
both  popular  and  formal   canonization  on  somewhat  easy 
Popular      terms.     Still  he  could  hardly  have  obtained  either  the 
for  him      ^^®  ^^  ^^^  other  Only  on  grounds  like  these.     He  most 
gwinded    j^^^yg  displayed  some  personal  qualities  which  really  won 
peraoQal     him  popular  affection  during  life  and  maintained  him  in 
popular  reverence  after  death.     It  is  worth  while  to  study 
a  little  more  at  length  the  character  of  a  man  who  ob- 
tained in  his  own  age  a  degree  of  respect  which  in  our 
eyes  seems  justified  neither  by  several  of  his  particular 
actions  nor  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  government. 

That  Eadward  was  in  any  sense  a  great  man,  that  he 
displayed  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  ruler  of  those 

*  See  vol.  L  pp.  217,  416. 
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dajB^  no  one  probably  will  assert.     He  was  donbtless  in  ohap.  vn. 
some  respects  a  better  man  than  Cnnt^  than  Harold^  or 
than  William;  as  a  King  of  the  eleventh  century  no  one 
will  yentore  to  compare  him  with  those  three  mighty  ones. 
His  wars  were  waged  by  deputy,  and  his  civil  government 
was  carried  on  largely  by  deputy  also.    Of  his  many  per-  Eadward's 
sonal  virtues,  his  earnest  piety,   his   good   intentions   inSbl^ter. 
every  way,  his  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
there  can   be   no   doubt.     Vice  of  every  kind,  injustice, 
wanton  cruelty,  were  hateful  to  him.     But  in  all  kingly 
qcuQities  he  was  utterly  lacking.     In  fact,  so  far  as  a  really 
good  man  can  reproduce  the  character  of  a  thoroughly 
bad  one,  Eadward  reproduced  the  character  of  his  father 
^thelred.     Writers  who   lived  before   his  canonization, 
or  who  did   not  come  within  the    magic   halo  of   his 
sanctity,  do  not  scruple  to  charge  him,  as  his  father  is 
cfaaiged,  with    utter  sloth   and    incapacity.^       Like    his  Points  of 
Bather,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  any  steady  attention  hig  father, 
to  the  duties  of  royalty;^  but,  like  his  father,  he   had 
occasional  fits  of  energy,  which,  like  those  of  his  father, 
often  came  at  the  wrong  time.^     His  contemporary  pane- 
gyrist allows  that  he  gave  way  to  occasional  fits  of  wrath, 
but  he  pleads  that  his  anger  never  hurried  him  into  un- 
becoming language.^    It  hurried  him  however,  more  than 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

*  His  monagtic  biographer  (JEth.  Riey.  X  Scriptt.  388)  says  by  way  of 
pniK,  "Cnncta  regni  negotia  Dndbus  proceribasque  [to  Earl  Harold  and 
tiie  Witin]  committens,  totam  so  divinis  mandpat  obeequiis.  Quanto 
Autem  le  oofrporaUbiu  sabtrahebat,  tanto  luminosius  se  spiritalibus  indidit 
theoriis." 

'  8ee  ▼ol.  L  p.  197. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  396.  "  Si  ratio  aliquem  suscitaret  animi  motum,  leonini 
▼Mebator  terrona,  iram  tamen  non  prodebat  juigiia."  We  shall  preeently 
eome  acroa  a  ludicrouB  example  of  hia  "  nobilis  ira,*'  Tenting  itself  in  an 
Mth.  Possibly  the  reference  may  partly  be  to  his  abstinence,  like  that  of 
^Di  Lewis,  from  the  French,  and  generally  southern,  vice  of  reviling 
^  and  the  Saints.  See  Joinville,  p.  no  ed.  Ducange,  1668;  p.  317 
«i  Michel,  1858. 
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24  EABLY  BEIGN   OF  EADWARD. 

OHAP.  yn.  once^  into  veiy  imbeooming  intentionfl.  We  shall  find 
that^  on  two  memorable  occasions,  it  needed  the  inter^ 
vention  of  his  better  genius^  in  the  form  first  of  Oodwine 
and  then  of  Harold,  to  keep  back  the  saintly  King  from 
massacre  and  civil  war.^  Here  we  see  the  exact  parallels 
to  iEthehred's  mad  expeditions  against  Normandy,  Cnm- 
berland^  and  St.  David's.^  Bat  Eadward  was  not  only 
free  from  the  personal  vices  and  cruelties  of  his  father; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that^  except  when  carried  away 
by  ebullitions  of  this  kind,  he  sincerely  endeavonred^  ao* 
cording  to  the  measure  of  his  abiHty^  to  establish  a  good 
administration  of  justice  throughout  his  dominicms.  But 
the  duties  of  secular  government,  although  doubtless  dis- 
charged conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability^  w^re 
with  Eadward  always  something  which  went  against  the 
His  virtues  grain.  His  natural  place  was,  not  on  the  throne  of  £ng- 
m(mafftic«  l^'^d^  but  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  Abbey.  Nothing,  one 
would  think,  could  have  hindered  him  from  entering  on 
the  religious  life  in  the  days  of  his  exile,  unless  it  were 
a  vague  kind  of  feeling  that  otlier  duties  were  thrown 
upon  him  by  his  birth.  For  all  his  virtues  were  those  of 
a  monk ;  all  the  real  man  came  out  in  his  zeal  for  coUeet* 
iug  relics^  in  his  visions,  in  his  religious  exercises,  in  his 
gifts  to  ehurches  and  monasteries,  in  his  desire  to  mark 
his  reign,  as  its  chief  result,  by  the  foundation  of  his 
great  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  In  a  prince 
of  the  manly  piety  of  Mlfred  things  of  this  sort  form  only 
a  part,  a  pleasing  and  harmonious  part,  of  the  general 
character.  In  Eadward  they  fermed  the  whole  man. 
His  time  was  oddly  divided  between  his  prayers  and  tiie 

^  I  allude  to  his  wish,  frustrated  by  Godwine,  to  subject  Dover  U> 
military  chastisement  (Ghron.  Petrib.  1048.  Cf.  the  dealings  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  with  Thessalonica  and  Antioch),  and  his  wish,  frus- 
trated by  Harold,  to  wage  war  with  the  Northumbrians  on  behalf  of 
Tostig  in  1065.    Vita  Eadw.  423. 

•  See  voL  i.  pp.  298,  300,  348,  63a. 
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pastime  which  seems  least  suited    to   the  character  of  chap.  vn. 

a  saint.     The  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  was  Hia  love  of 

"^  nvnting. 

SO  nniversal  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  that  age 

that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  it  as  a  feature  in  any  man^s 

character^  unless  when  some  special  circumstance  forces  it 

into  special  notice.     We  remark  it  in  the  two  Williams, 

because  it  was  their  love  of  hunting  which  led  them  into 

theit  worst  acts  of  oppression ;  we  remark  it  in  Eadward, 

because  it  seems  so  utterly  incongruous  with  the  other 

features  of  his  character.^     There  were  men  even  in  those 

times  who  could  feel  pity  for  animal  suffering  and  who 

found  no  pleasure  in  the  wanton  infliction  of  pain.    Ten-  Contnst 

demess  for  animals  is  no  unusual  feature  in  either  the^^nity 

real  or  the  l^endary  portraits  of  holy  men.     Anselm, '^'^^*^"* 

the  true  saint,  like  Ceadda  in  earlier  times,  saved  the  life 

of  the  hunted  beast  which  sought  his  protection,  and  made 

the  incident  the  text  of  a  religious  exhortation  to  his 

companions.     He  saw  a  worthy  object  for  prayer  in  the 

sufferings  of  a  bird  tortured  by  a  thoughtless  child,  and 

his  gentle  heart  found  matter  for  pious  rejoicing  in  the 

escape  of  the  feathered  captive.^     Humanity  like  this  met 

with  but  little  response  in  the  breast  of  the  saintly  monarch. 

^  Vitft  Eadtr.  414.  "Benignisdmiu  Bex  .Sdwardiu  .  .  .  plnrimam 
iemporis  ezigebat  circa  aaltns  et  silTas  in  venationom  jocunditate.  Diviois 
enim  expeditus  officiia,  quibua  libenter  qaotidiaoft  intendebat  devotione, 
jooundabatur  plurimam  coram  se  aUatis  accipitribus  Tel  hujiu  generis 
avibufly  Tel  oerte  delectabator  applansibuB  mnltorom  motuam  canibua.  His 
et  ialibna  interdnm  dedacebat  diem,  et  in  his  tantnmmodo  ex  naturft 
videbatur  aliqnam  mnndi  captare  delectationem.'*  So  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (ii.  220),  in  a  passage  which,  like  several  others,  makes  one  think  that 
he  had  this  Lifb  of  Eadwaid  before  him  ;  '*  Unnm  erat  quo  in  ssbcuIo 
animum  obleotaret  snum,  cnrsns  oanum  velocium,  quorum  circa  saltus 
latratibus  solebat  Uetus  applaudere  ;.  volatus  volucrum  quorum  natura  est 
de  cognatis  avibus  prsadas  agere.  Ad  haec  exeroitia  continuis  diebns,  post 
audita  mane  diyina  offioia,  intendebat.'*  He  retained  these  tastes  to  the 
last.  In  Z065  Harold  built  a  house  at  Portskewet  sa  a  hunting-seat  for 
the  King.     Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.,  and  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno. 

*  For  these  two  beautiful  stories  of  Saint  Anselm,  see  his  Life  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  165 . 
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OHAB.  irii.  The  piercing  cry,  the  Ibok  of  mate  agony,  of  the  Mghtened, 
wearied,  tortured  beast  awakened  no  more  pity  in  the  heart 
of  the  saintly  King  than  in  that  of  the  radest  Danish 
Thegn  who  shared  his  savage  pastime.  The  sufferings 
of  the  hart  panting  for  the  water-brooks,  the  pangs  of 
the  timid  hare  falling  helpless  into  the  jaws  of  her  pur- 
suers, the  struggles  of  the  helpless  bird  grasped  in  the 
tidons  of  tiie  resistless  hawk,  afforded  as  keen  a  delight 
to  the  prinee  who  had  never  seen  steel  flash  in  earnest, 
as  ever  they  did  to  men  whom  a  life  of  constant  warfare 
in  a  rude  age  had  taught  to  look  lightly  on  the  sufferings 
and  death  even  of  their  own  kind.^  Once,  we  are  told, 
a  churl,  resisting,  it  well  may  be,  some  trespass  of  the 
King  and  his  foreign  courtiers  on  an  Englishman's  free- 
hold, put  some  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  royal  sport. 
An  unsaintly  oath  and  an  unkingly  threat  at  once  rose 
to  the  lips  of  Eadward ;  '*  By  God  and  his  Mother,  I  will 
hurt  you  some  day  if  I  ean.'^^  Had  Ansehn,  in  the  might 
of  his  true  holiness,  thus  crossed  the  path  of  his  brother 
saint,  he  too,  as  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  might  have 
become  the  object  of  a  like  outburst  of  impotent  wrath. 
A  delight  in  amusements  of  this  kind  is  hardly  a  fair 
subject  of  blame  in  men  of  any  age  to  whom  the  rights 
of  the  lower  animals  have  perhaps  never  been  presented 
as  matter  for  serious   thought.     But  in  a  man  laying 

^  It  is  not  dear  whether  Eadward  did  not  take  the  same  delight  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  another  form  of  animal  torture.  There  is  something 
suspicious  in  part  of  the  royal  dues  paid  by  the  city  of  Norwich,  "urtom 
et  sex  canes  ttd  urtum"  [a  very  business-like  phrase].  Domesday,  ii.  117. 
Cf.  Will.  Fitz-Stephen,  Giles,  i.  180. 

'  WilL  Malms,  ii.  196.  "  Dum  quAdam  vice  yenatum  isset,  et  agrestia 
quidam  stabulata  ilia  quibus  in  cassee  cenri  urgentur  oonfudisset,  iUe  9ua 
nobili  pereittu  ira  *  Per  Beum '  inquit  '  et  Matrem  ejus,  tantumdem  tibi 
nocebo  si  potero.* "  WUliam's  whole  comment  is  very  curious.  This  story 
has  been  made  good  use  of  by  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  romance  of  *■*  Harold/' 
which,  if  the  sentimental  and  sqpematural  parts  were  struck  out,  would 
form  a  narrative  more  accurate  than  most  so-called  histories  of  the  time. 
For  n  somewhat  similar  tale  see  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  iii.  1 72. 
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claim  to  special  holiness^  to  special  meekness  and  gentle*-  chap.  vn. 
ness  of  character,  we  naturally  look  for  a  higher  standard, 
a  standard  which  a  contemporary  example  shows  not  to 
have  been  unattabable  even  in  that  age. 

In  person  Eadward  is  described  as  being  handsome,  of  Penooai 
moderate  height,  bis  &ce  fiill  and  rosy,  his  hair  and  beard  and  habits 
white  as  snow.^  His  beard  he  wore  long,  according  ^^^^' 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  older  fiishion  both  of  England 
and  ef  Normandy.^  Among  his  younger  contemporaries 
this  fashion  went  out  of  use  in  both  countries,  and  the 
Normans  shaved  the  whole  faee,  while  the  English  left 
the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  only.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  length  and  whiteness  of  his  hands.  When  not  excited 
by  passion,  he  was  gentle  and  affable  to  all  men ;  he  was 
liberal  both  to  the  poor  and  to  his  friends;  but  he  had 
also  the  special  art  of  giving  a  graceful  refusal,  so  that 
the  rejection  of  a  suit  by  him  was  almost  as  pleasing  as 
its  acceptance  by  another.^  In  public  he  always  preserved 
his  kingly  dignity ;  but  he  took  little  pleasure  in  the  pomp 
of  royally  or  in  wearing  the  gorgeous  robes  which  were 
wrought  for  him  by  the  industry  and  affection  of  his  Lady.^ 
In  private  company,  though  he  never  forgot  his  rank,  he 
could  unbend,  and  treat  his  familiar  friends  as  an  equal.'^ 

^  Vita  Eadw.  396.  '*  Homiiiis  peraoiia  erat  deceDtissima,  diBcretas  pro- 
ceritatiSy  capiUis  et  barb&  canitie  insigniB  laciei,  &aie  plenA  et  cnte  roseft, 
manibus  maoriB  et  niyeis,  longiB  quoque  interluoeDtibus  digitis,  reliquo 
corpore  toto  integer  et  regius  homo."  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  aao) 
seems  again  to  copy  the  Biographer ;  "  Erat  diteretcB  proceriicUiB,  barbA  et 
capillis  cygneuBi  &oie  roseus,  toto  corpore  lacteus,  membrorum  habitudine 
commodft  peridoneus."    Eadward  was  seemingly  an  cUbino, 

'  In  the  Bayeuz  Tapestry  Eadwanl  and  one  or  two  others  are  repre- 
sented with  long  beards.  William  and  Harold,  and  the  mass  of  their 
respective  countrymen,  are  represented  according  to  the  later  fashions 
described  in  the  text. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  396.  "Cunctis  poscentibns  ut  benigne  daret  aut  benigne 
negaVet,  ita  et  ut  benigna  negatio  plurima  videretur  largitio.'* 

*  lb.  415.    Ho  Will  Mahns.  ii.  220. 

*  lb.  396.  **  Tn  frequentiA  yere  se  Begem  et  dominum,  in  privato,  salvft 
qiddem  regift  majestate,  agebat  se  snis  ut  consooium." 
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OHAP.  VII.  He    avoided   however   one   bad   habit   of  his   age,   that 

of   choosing    the    time    of   divine    service    as   ihe  time 

for   private  conversation.     It  is  mentioned  as  a  speeial 

mark  of  his  devotion  that  he  scarcelj  ever  spoke  daring 

mass,  except  when  he  was  interrupted  by  others.^     The 

His  favour^  mention   of  his  friends  and  &miliar   companions   leads 

different     i^B  directly  to  his  best  and  worst  aspects  as  an  English 

gCTi^of    x^iug^      jj{]^Q  liig  father,  he  was  constantly  under  the 

dominion  of  favourites.     It  was  to  the  evil  choice  of  his 

favourites  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  that  most  of 

the  misfortunes  of  his  time  were  owing,  and  that  a  stiD 

more  direct  path  was  opened  for  the   ambition  of  hi« 

Norman  kinsman.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  ^ther 

happy  accident,  or  returning  good  sense,  or  perhaps  the 

sheer  necessity  of  the  case,  led  him  to  a  better  choice. 

Without  a  guide  he  could  not  reign,  but  the  good  fortune 

of  his  later  years  gave  him  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  aD 

guides.     The  most  honourable  feature  in  the  whole  life 

of  Eadward  is  that  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  reign 

were  virtually  the  reign  of  Harold. 

EAdward's       But  in  the  days  before  that  great  national  reaction,  in 

for  foreign-  the  period  embraced   in  the  present  Chapter,  it  is  the 

peculiar  character  of  the  favourites   to  whose   influence 

Eadward  was  given  up  which   sets  its  special  maxk  on 

the  time.     The  reign  of  Eadward  in  many  respects  fore- 


ers. 


^  Vita  Eadw.  415.  "  Inter  ipsa  divinorum  mysterionim  et 
sacrosancta  officia  agnin&  mansuetudine  etabat,  et  mente  tranqiiilia  cnoetift 
fidelibus  spectabilis  Ghristicola,  inter  qiue,  nisi  interpeHaretur,  ransBinid 
cui  loquebatur."  Compare  tbe  opposite  description  given  of  Henry  tbe 
Second,  who  always  talked  of  public  afiairs  during  mass  (Gir.  Caznb.  Exp. 
Hib.  i.  46.  p.  305  Dimock,  and  see  more  at  large  Stnbbs,  Benedict^  ii.  xxx.1, 
and  the  carious  story  of  his  holding  a  discourse  at  such  a  moment  with 
Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury  himself,  as  told  by  Roger  of  Pontigny  (6iles» 
i.  133).  It  is  however  somewhat  differently  told  by  William  Fitz-Stephec 
(ib.  i.  218).     Bee  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  i860,  p.  386. 

The  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (p.  20  ed.  Morris)  reproves  this  practice  as  a 
common  fibult ;  "  And  huanne  )>e  ssoldest  yhere  lus  mcRse  o|>er  his  sermcn 
at  oherche,  ))ou  iangledest  and  bourdedest  to-vor  God.** 
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stalls  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.     The  part  played  by  chap.  vn. 
Earl  Godwine  in  many  respects  forestalls  the  part  played 
by  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort.     Eadward  was  by  birth  an  Hia  oon- 
Englishman;  but  he  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  mother;  wlth^Nor- 
he  had  been  carried  to  Normandy  in  his  childhood;  he™^^3^- 
had  there  spent  the  days  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood ; 
England  might  be  the  land  of  his  duty,  but  Normandy 
was  ever  the  land  of  his  affection.     With  the  habits,  the 
feelings^  the  language,  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
called  to  rule  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever.     His  heart 
was  Prench.     His  delight  was  to  surround  himself  with 
companions  who  came  from  the  beloved  land  and  who 
spoke  the  beloved  tongue,  to  enrich  them  with  English 
estates,  to  invest  them  with  the  highest  oflSces  of  the 
English  Kingpdom.     Policy  might  make  him  the  political 
ally  of  his  Imperial  brother-in-law,  but  a  personal  senti- 
ment made  him  the  personal  friend  of  his  Norman  cousin. 
The  needs  of  his  royal  position  made  him  accept  Grodwine 
as  his  counsellor  and  the  daughter  of  Oodwine  as  his 
wife.     But  his  real  affections  were  lavished  on  the  Norman  Promotion 
priests  ^  and  gentlemen  who  flocked  to  his  Court  as  to  the  mans  to 
land  of  promise.     These   strangers  were  placed  in  im-  ^^^  ®®^' 
portant  offices  about  the  royal  person/  and  before  long 
they  were  set  to  rule  as   Earls   and  Bishops  over  the 
already  half-conquered  soil  of  England.     Even  when  he 
came  over  as  a  private  man  in  the  days  of  Harthacnut, 

'  YHa  Eadw.  414.  *' Abbates  religiosos  et  monacbos,  potiMtmum  autem 
tranmnarinoi  , .  quam  benigne  sosceperit.**  So  Will.  Malms.  210 ;  "Pau- 
periboB  hoq>itibiuqae,  maxime  tranamariniB  et  raligiosiB,  benignua  appel- 
lando,  munificna  dando."    See  Appendix  0. 

'  Vit.  Eadw.  399.  "  Qnum  prtodictuB  Banct89  memorue  .^Sdwardiu  Rex 
repatriaret  a  FranciA,  ex  eAdem  gente  comitati  sant  quamplmres  non 
ignobiles  viri,  quos  plorimiB  honoribiu  ditatos  secum  retinuit  idem  Rex, 
utpote  oompM  totius  regni,  ordSnariosque  oonstituit  seoretorum  cousilii 
Bui,  et  rectoreB  remm  regalia  palatii."  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  Eadward's  reign,  the  foreigners  appear 
to  sign  charters.    They  were  doubtless  jealonsly  watched. 
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OHAP.  vn.  Eadward  had  brought  with  him  his  French  nephew^^^  and 
Balph  the  Timid  was  but  the  forerumier  of  the  gang  of 
foreigners  who  were  soon  to  be  quartered  upon  the  country, 
as  these  were  again  only  the  first  instalment  of  the  larger 
gang  who  wece  to  win  for  themselves  a  more  lasting 
The  Nor-  settlement  four  and  tweniy  years  later.  In  all  this  ihe 
quest  be-  seeds  of  the  Conquest  were  sowings  or  rather,  as  I  once 
SftdwRidr  ^®f^^  P^^  ^V  i*  ^8  now  that  the  Conquest  actuaUy  begins. 
The  reign  of  Eadward  is  a  period  of  struggle  between 
natives  and  foreigners  for  dominion  in  England.  The 
foreigners  gradually  win  the  upper  hand^  and  for  a  time 
they  are  actually  dominant.  Then  a  national  reaction 
overthrows  their  influence,  and  the  greatest  of  living 
Englishmen  becomes  the  virtual  ruler.  But  this  happy 
change  did  not  take  place  till  the  strangers  had  become 
accustomed  to  look  on  English  estates  and  honours  as 
their  rights  a  right  which  they  soon  learned  to  think 
they  might  one  day  assert  by  force  of  arms.  The  foreign 
favourites  of  Eadward  were  in  truth  the  advanced  guard 
of  William.  The  conquests  of  England  by  Swegen  and 
Cnut^  the  wonderful  exploits  of  his  own  countrymen  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  no  doubt  helped  to  suggest  to  the 
Norman  Duke  that  it  was  not  impossible  to  win  England 
for  himself  with  his  sword.  But  it  must  have  been  the 
feelings  on  the  part  both  of  himself  and  of  bis  subjects^ 
that  England  was  a  land  already  half  won  over  to  Norman 
rule,  which  made  the  succession  to  the  English  Crown  the 
cherished  aim  of  the  life  of  the  mighty  ruler  who  was  now 
growing  up  to  manhood  and  to  greatness  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea. 

BelatioDB        The  elevation  of  Eadward  to  the  throne  of  course  in- 
Eadward    volved  the  establishment  in  still  greater  honour  and  autho- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  519.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  5«0. 
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rity  of  the  man  to  whom  his  elevation  was  mainly  owing^  ohap.  vn. 
the  grreat  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.    I  have  already  thrown  *^^  ^^' 

^  ,  ''  wine. 

out  some  hints  as  to  what  the  real  relations  between 
Eadward  and  Oodwine  probably  were.^  There  is  not  a  Nonnan 
shadow  of  evidence  for  those  calumnies  of  the  Norman  ^nat**" 
writers  which  represent  Godwine  and  his  sons  as  holding  ^^ia  * 
the  King  in  a  sort  of  bondage,  as  abusing  his  simplicity  song. 
and  confidence,  sometimes  as  behaving  to  him  with  great 
personal  insolence^  sometimes^  they  even  venture  to  add, 
practising  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  oppression  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  The  English  writ^«  tell  a  widely  different 
tale.  The  contrast  between  the  two  accounts  is  well  set 
forth  by  a  writer  whose  sympathies  lie  wholly  on  the 
Norman  side^  but  who  makes  at  least  an  effort  to  deal 
fairly  between  the  two.  In  the  English  version  Godwine 
and  his  sons  are  high-minded  and  faithful  counsellors  of  the 
King;  they  are  patriots  who  stood  forward  as  the  leaders 
of  the  national  feeling  against  his  foreign  favourites^  but 
who  were  never  guilty  of  any  undutiful  word  or  deed 
towards  tiie  prince  whom  they  had  themselves  raised  to 
power.'  Eadward  probably  both  feared  and  suspected  Qtoi" 
wine.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that^  up  to  the  final 
outbreak  between  Godwine  and  the  foreigners,  the  great 
Earl  had  ever  deviated  from  even  formal  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign.  There  is  distinct  evidence  that  more  than  one  of 
his  sons  had  gained  Eadward^s  warmest  personal  affection. 
From  all  that  we  can  see^  Godwine  was  not  a  man  likely  Character 
to  win  the  same  sort  of  personal  affection  firom  Eadward,  wine. 
perhaps  not  even  from  the  nation  at  large,  which  was 
afterwards  won  by  Harold.  That  Godwine  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  English  feeling,  that  he  was  the  leader  of 
eveiy  national  movement,  that  he  was  the  object  of  the 
deepest  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  men  at  least  of  his 

'  See  above,  p.  15.  '  WHl.  MaLns.  ii.  197.    See  Appendix  D. 
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OBAP.  yn.  own  Earldom,  is  proved  by  the  clearest  of  evidence.     Bat 
it  is  equally  clear  that  Godwine  was  essentially  a  wary 
statesman^  and  in  no  sense  a  chivalrous  hero.     We  have 
seen  that,  mighty  as  was  the  power  of  his  eloqaence^  he 
did  not  trust  to  his  eloquence  only.^     He  knew  how  to 
practise  the  baser  as  well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  statesman- 
ship.    He  knew  how  to  win  over  political  adversaries  by 
bribes^  threats^  and  promises^  and  how  to  find  means  of 
chastisement  for  those  who  remained  to  the  last  immoveable 
by  the  voice  of  the  charmer.     When  we  think  of  the  vast 
extent  of  his  possessions,^  most  or  all  of  which  mast  have 
been  acquired  by  royal  grant,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
His  reU-    acquit  him  of  a  grasping  disposition.     It  is  also  laid  to  his 
eoclesiasti-  charge  that^  in  the  acquisition  of  wealthy  he  did  not  always 
^       '^'  regard  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.^   This  last  charge, 
it  must  be  remembered^  is  one  which  he  shares  with  almost 
every  powerftd  man  of  his  time,  even  with  those  who,  if 
they  took  with  one  hand,  gave  lavishly  with  the  other. 
And  accusations  of  this  sort  must  always  be  taken  with 
certain    deductions.      Monastic    and    other    ecclesiastical 
writers  were  apt  to  make  little  or  no  distinction  between 
acts  of  real  sacrilege,  committed  by  fraud  or  violence,  and 
the  most  legal  transactions  by  which  the  Church  happened 
Godwine*8  to  be  a  loser.      StiU  it  should  be  noticed  that  Grodwine 
bounty       stands  perhaps  alone  among  the  great  men  of  his  own 
Oiuroh.      ^^  ^  having  no  ecclesiastical  foundation  connected  with 
his  name.     As  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  is  nowhere  enrolled 
among  the  founders  or  bene&ctors  of  any  churchy  religioas 

^  See  above,  p.  9. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  471.    The  French  biographer  of  Eadward  says  (p.  57)  ; 

"  Godwin  k'ont  mis  entente  Ke  par  plaiz  e  par  achats 

Cunquere  tresor  e  rente,  De  grant  aver  out  But  purchas  ; 

Mat  fu  gamiz  e  estorez  Mut  out  cunquis  par  boesdie 

D'or  e  de  argent  dunt  out  ases.  Plus  ke  par  chivalerie." 

'  See  Appendix  E. 
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or  secular.^  Such  a  peculiarity  is  most  remarkable.  How  ohap.  vn. 
&r  it  may  have  arisen  fix)m  enlightenment  beyond  his  age^ 
how  far  it  was  the  result  of  mere  illibendity  or  want  of 
religious  feelings  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is 
clear  that  Godwine  is  in  this  respect  distinguished  in 
a  marked  way  from  his  son,  whose  liberality^  guided  as 
it  was  by  a  wise  discretion^  was  conspicuous  among  his 
other  great  qualities.  Again^  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
acquit  Oodwine  of  beings  like  most  fathers  who  have 
the  chance,  too  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  Godwine's 
family.  He  promoted  his  sons,  both  worthy  and  un-  fo/hiTown 
worthy,  to  the  greatest  oflBces  in  the  Kingdom,  at  an  age  l»o'>8eJ>o'd- 
when  they  could  have  had  but  little  personal  claim  to  such 
high  distinctions.  In  so  doing,  he  seems  to  have  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  policy  as  well  as  those  of  fairness 
and  good  feeling.  Such  an  accumulation  of  power  in 
one  &mily  could  not  but  raise  envy,  and  higher  feelings 
than  envy,  in  the  breasts  of  rivals,  some  of  whom  may 
have  had  as  good  or  better  claims  to  promotion.  That 
Godwine  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  a  political  object  is 
a  charge  common  to  him  with  princes  and  statesmen  in 
all  ages.  Few  men  in  any  time  or  place  would  have 
thrown  away  the  opportunity  of  having  a  King  for  a  son- 
in-law,  and,  as  Godwine  doubtless  hoped,  of  becoming,  at 
least  in  the  female  line,  the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  princes. 

The  &tdts  of  the  great  Earl  then  are  manifest.     ButGodwioe's 
his  virtues  are  equally  manifest.     In  the  eyes  of  con-  m^Tof 
temporary  Englishmen  such  feults  as  I  have  mentioned  Jj^^^*'*" 
must  have  seemed  little  more  than  a  few  specks  on  a 
burnished  mirror.     His  good  government  of  his  Earldom 
is  witnessed,  not  only  by  the  rhetoric  of  his  panegyrist, 
which  however  may  at  least  be  set  against  the  rhetoric  of 

'  A  Godwine  appears  (W.  Thorn.  X  Scriptt.  a  a  24)  as  a  benefactor  of 
Christ  Chnrch,  Canterbury.  This  may  be  the  great  Earl,  or  it  may  be  the 
Godwioe  whose  marriage  settlement  we  have  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  10. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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CHAP.  yii.  his  accusers,  but  by  the  plain  facts  of  the  welcome  which 
greeted  him  on  his  return  from  banishment,  and  the  zeal 
His  strict  on  his  behalf  displayed  by  all  classes.^  As  a  ruler^  Godwine 
tio^r*"  is  specially  praised  for  what  in  those  days  was  looked  on 
justioe.  ng  the  first  virtue  of  a-  ruler,  merciless  severity  towards 
all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  our  settled  times 
we  hardly  understand  how  rigour,  often  barbarous  rigour, 
against  thieves  and  murderers  should  have  been  looked 
on  as  the  first  merit  of  a  governor,  one  which  was  always 
enough  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Public  feeling  went 
along  with  the  prince  or  magistrate  w>.o  thus  preserved 
the  peace  of  his  dominions,  however  great  might  be  his 
own  ofiences  in  other  ways,  and  however  cruel  in  our  eyes 
might  be  the  means  by  which  he  compassed  this  first  end 
of  government.  To  have  discharged  this  great  duty  stands 
foremost  in  the  panegyrics  of  GK)dwine  and  of  Harold.^  It 
was  accepted  at  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  as 
almost  an  equivalent  for  the  horrors  of  the  Conquest.^  It 
won  for  his  son  Henry  a  splendid  burst  of  admiration  at 
the  hands  of  a  native  writer  who  certainly  was  not  blind 
to  the  oppression  of  which  that  prince  himself  was  guilty.^ 
A  certain  amount  of  tyranny  was  willingly  endured  at  the 
hands  of  men  who  so  efiectually  rid  the  world  of  smaller 
tyrants.  And,  in  opposition  to  the  praise  thus  bestowed 
on  Godwine,  Harold,  William,  and  Henry,  we  find  the 
neglect  of  this  paramount  duty  standing  foremost  in  the 
dark  indictments  against  the  ruffian  Rufus^  and  the  heed- 
less Bobert.^  Godwine  is  set  forth  to  us,  in  set  phrases, 
it  may  be,  but  in  phrases  which  do  not  the  less  ex- 
press  the  conviction  of  the  country,  as  a  ruler  mild  and 

^  This  comes  out  nowhere  more  emphatically  than  in  the  comparatlTclj 
hostile  Abingdon  Ghronide,  X052. 

?  Vita  Eadw.  408.    Cf.  FL  Wig.  1066. 

*  See  the  Peterborough  Ghronicler^s  character  of  William,  ander  the 
year  1087. 

•  lb.  1 135.  »  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  314.  •  Ord.  Vit.  67J  B. 
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affable  to  the  good^  but  stem  and  merciless  to  the  eril  ohap.  vn. 

and  imrulj.^     But  with  all  his  vigour^  all  his  eloquence,  Godwine 

it  is  clear  that  Godwine  never  reached  to  the  same  com-  roHched 

plete  dominion  over  King  and  Kingdom  which,  in  later  ^^^^"^ 

years^  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  nobler  son.   He  always  remained  Harold 

aftdrwftrdfl* 
an  object  of  jealousy,  not  only  to  the  French  favourites 

of  Eadward,  but  to  the  Earls  of  the  other  parts  of  £ng^ 
land.  We  shall  find  that  his  eloquent  tongue  could  not 
always  command  a  majority  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise.* 
But  the  importance  attributed  to  his  oratory^  the  fluctua*  Import- 
tions  of  success  and  defeat  which  he  underwent  in  the  ek)^uence. 
great  deliberative  Assembly^  show  clearly  how  advanced 
our  constitution  already  was  in  an  age  when  free  debate 
was  so  well  understood^  and  when  free  speech  was  so 
powerful.^  In  this  respect  the  Norman  Conquest  un- 
doubtedly threw  things  back.  We  shall  have  to  pass 
over  several  centuries  before  we  come  to  another  chief 
whose  influence  clearly  rested  to  so  g^eat  a  degree  on 
his  power  of  swaying  great  assemblies  of  men,  on  the 
personal  affection  or  personal  awe  with  which  he  had 
learned  to  inspire  the  Legislature  of  his  country. 

The  marriage  of  Godwine  with  his  Danish  wife  Gytha  Godwine's 
had  given  him  a  numerous  and  flourishing  offspring.  Six  '  ^' 
sons  and  three  daughters  surrounded  the  table  of  the  Earl 
of  the  West-Saxons.  In  the  names  which  several  of  them 
bore  we  may  discern  the  influence  of  their  Danish  mother.^ 
The  sons  of  (Jodwine  were  Swegen,  Harold,  Tostig,  Gyrth, 
Leofwine,  and  Wulfiioth.     His  daughters  were  Eadgyth, 

*  Vit.  Eadw.  408.  •  Fl.  W\g.  1048.  1049. 

«  "When  the  chroDioler  praisen  the  gift  of  speech,  he  unconsciously 
proves  the  existence  of  constitutionid  freedom."    Lytton,  Harold,  i.  165. 

*  I  attribute  the  Danish  names  in  Godwine's  family  to  the  influence  of 
Gytha  rather  than  to  any  Danish  tastes  prevalent  at  the  Court  of  Cnut, 
because  the  Danes  settled  in  England  seem  to  have  so  often  adopted  Eng- 
lish names  for  their  children.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  515,  524. 
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CHAP  Tu.  Ounhild,  and  ^Ugifa.^  As  twenty-three  years  had  now 
passed  since  Oodwine^s  marriage^  we  may  assume  that  all 
of  them  were  ah-eady  born,  though  some  of  the  younger 
ones  may  still  have  been  children.  The  eldest  sons  had 
reached  manhood,  and  we  shall  find  two  at  least  of  them 
filling  the  rank  of  Earl  during  the  period  with  which  we 

Swegen      are  now  dealing.     Swegen,  the  eldest  son,  seems  to  have 

'  '^*^*  been  invested  with  an  Earldom  from  the  very  beginning 

of  Eadward's  reign,  as  he  sig^s  a  charter  with  that  title 

BeornEarl,  in  the  Eong^s  second  year.*  Oytha's  nephew,  Beorn,  also 
remained  in  England  while  his  brother  Osbeorn  was 
banished,  and  while  his  other  brother  Swegen  was  putting 
forth  his  claims  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark.  He  had  doubt- 
less firmly  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  uncle. 
He  also  was,  probably  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  raised 
to  an  Earldom,  seemingly  the  Earldom  of  the  Middle- 
Angles,  lately  held  by  Thored.^  The  Earldom  held  by 
Sw^en  was  geographically  most  anomalous.  It  took  in 
the  Mercian  shires  of  Hereford,  Oloucester,  and  Oxford, 
and  the  West-Saxon  shires  of  Berkshire  and  Somerset.'* 

First  ap-  But,  along  with  the  comparatively  obscure  names  of 
Sarold  Swegen  and  Beorn,  a  greater  actor  now  steps  upon  the 
the  son  of  g^jj^     ^fe  havc  now  reached  the  first  appearance  of  the 

[Earlof  the  illustrious  man   round   whom   the  main  interest  of   this 

•p|.|,*_  ^^ 

Ajigies,  history  will  henceforth  centre.  The  second  son  of  Grod- 
1045?]' 

^  On  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Godwine,  see  Appendix  F. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  74.  This  charter  must  he  early  in  the  year  1043, 
earlier  at  least  than  the  Gemdt  which  we  shall  presently  see  was  held  in 
Noyember.  Swegen  was  therefore  probably  appointed  in  the  Gem6t  at 
which  Eadward  was  finally  established  as  King.  Another  charter,  of 
I044  (Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  80),  signed  by  Harold^  Leofwine,  Swegen,  Tostig,  and 
Gyrth,  aU  with  the  rank  of  "  Dux/'  is  deseryedly  marked  as  doubtful  by 
Mr.  Kemble. 

*  See  yol.  i.  p.  515,  and  Appendix  G,  on  the  Great  Earldoms.  His  first 
signature  is  in  1045.    Cod.  DipL  iy.  97. 

•  FL  Wig.  105 1. 
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wine  lived  to  be  the  last  of  our  native  Kings^  the  hero  ohap.  vii. 
and  the  mart3rr  of  our  native  freedom.     We  have  indeed 
as  jet  to  deal  with  him  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
and  in   some   sort  in  a  less  honourable  character.     The 
few  recorded  actions  of  Harold^  Earl  of  the  East- Angles^ 
could  hardly  have  enabled  men  to  look  forward  to  the 
glorious  career  of  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons^  and 
of  Harold^   King   of  the   English.      To  his  first  g^reat 
government^   a   trying   elevation   indeed  for   one  in  the 
full  vigour    of   youth    and  passion^  he  was  apparently 
raised  about  three  years  after  the  election  of  Eadward^ 
when  he  himself  could  not  have  passed  his  twenty-fourth 
year.    While  stiU  youngs  he  saw  somewhat  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  human  afiairs^  and   he  seems  to  have  learned 
wisdom  from  experience.     Still  there  must  have  been  in 
him  from  the  beginning  the  germ  of  those  great  quaUties 
which   shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  his  later  career. 
It  is  not  hard  to  paint  his  portraiture^   alike  from  his  His  cha- 
reoorded  actions^  and  from  the  elaborate  descriptions  of 
him  which  we  possess  from  contemporary  hands.     The  Contem- 
pnuses  of  the  great  Earl  sound  forth  in  the  latest  speci-  Smomes/" 
men  of  the  native  minstrelsy  of  Teutonic  England.    And 
they  sound  forth  with  a  truer  ring  than  the  half  con- 
ventional praises  of  the  saintly  monarchy  whose  greatest 
gloiy,  after  all^  was  that  he  had  called   Harold  to  the 
government  of  his  realm.^    The  Biographer  of  Eadward^  Evidence 
the  panegyrist  of  Godwine,  is  indeed  the  common  laureate  gnipher. 
of  (jodwine^s  whole  family;   but  it  is  not  in  the  special 
interest   of  Harold   that  he  writes.      He  sets  fortib  the 
merits   of  Harold   with  no  sparing  hand;    he  approves 
of  him  as  a  ruler  and  he  admires  him  as  a  man;   but 
his  own  personal  affection  plainly  clings  more  closely  to 
the  rival  brother  Tostig.     His  description  of  Harold  is 
therefore  the  more  trustworthy  as   it  fiilly  agrees  with 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1065.    See  Appendix  D. 
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OHAP.  vn.  the  evidenoe  of  his  recorded  actionB.  Harold  then,  the 
second  son  of  Oodwine^  is  set  before  ns  as  a  man  uniting 
every  gift  of  mind  and  body  which  could  attract  to 
him  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.^  Tall  in  stature,  beautiM  in  countenance,  of 
a  bodily  strength  whose  memoiy  still  lives  in  the  rude 
pictorial  art  of  his  time,^  he  was  foremost  alike  in  the 
active  courage  and  in  the  passive  endurance  of  the  warrior. 

His  mill-  In  hunger  and  watch&lness,  in  the  wearing  labours  of 
rygemug.  ^  campaign  no  less  than  in  the  passing  excitement  of 
the  day  of  battle,  he  stood  forth  as  the  leader  and  the 
'  model  of  the  English  people.^  Alike  ready  and  vigorous 
in  action^  he  knew  when  to  strike  and  how  to  strike; 
he  knew  how  to  measure  himself  against  enemies  of 
every  kind,  and  to  adapt  his  tactics  to  every  position  in 
which  the  accidents  of  warfare  might  place  him.  He 
knew  how  to  chase  the  light-armed  Briton  from  &st- 
ness  to  fastness,  how  to  charge,  axe  in  hand,  on  the 
bristling  Unes  of  his  Norwegian  namesake,  and  how  to 
bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  against  the  repeated  onslaaghts 
of  the  Norman  horsemen  and  the  more  terrible  thunder- 
shower  of  the  Norman  arrows.  It  is  plain  that  in  him, 
no  less  than  in  his  more  successful,  and  therefore  more 
famous,  rival,  we  have  to  admire,  not  only  the  mere 
animal  courage  of  the  soldier,  but  that  true  skill  of  the 
leader  of  armies  which  would  have  placed  both  Haiold 
and  William  high  among  the  captains  of  any  age. 

^  Vita  Eadw.  408.  "  Virtnte  oorporia  et  animi  in  populo  prestabat  ui 
alter  Judaa  MachabfiBUs." 

'  In  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  Harold  is  represented  as  lifting  the  Norman 
soldiers  from  the  quicksands  with  the  greatest  ease. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  409.  ''Uterque  [the  writer  is  comparing  Harold  and 
Tostig]  satis  pulcro  et  venusto  corpore  et,  ut  conjioimus,  non  incqaali 
robore,  non  disparis  audacue.  Sed  major  natu  Haroldus  procerior  staiurAy 
patris  satis  [these  words  are  clearly  corrupt]  infinitis  laboribus,  vigiliis  et 
inedift,  multA  animi  lenitate  et  promptiori  sapientiA." 
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But  the  son  of  Godwine,  the  heir  of  his  greatness,  was  ohap.  vii. 
more  than  a  soldier^  more  than  a  general.  If  he  inherited  ^[^^^'" 
from  his  father  those  military  qualities  which  first  drew  virtue, 
on  Oodwine  the  notice  alike  of  the  English  ^theling* 
and  of  the  Danish  King^  he  inherited  also  that  eloquence 
of  speech^  that  wisdom  in  council^  that  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  land/  which  made  him  the  true  leader  and 
&ther  of  the  English  people.  Great  as  Harold  was  in 
war,  his  character  as  a  civil  ruler  is  still  more  remarkable^ 
still  more  worthy  of  admiration.  One  or  two  actions  of 
his  earlier  life  show  indeed  that  the  spirit  of  those  days 
of  violence  had  laid  its  hand  even  on  him.  But,  from  the  His  ringu- 
time  when  he  appears  in  his  full  maturity  as  the  acknow-  anoe. 
ledged  chief  of  the  English  nation,  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  hiis  character  is  his  singular  gentleness  and 
mercy.  Never,  either  in  war£Eu:e  or  in  civil  strife,  do  we 
find  Harold  bearing  hardly  upon  an  enemy.  From  the 
time  of  his  advancement  to  the  practical  government  of 
the  Kingdom,  there  is  not  a  single  harsh  or  cruel  action 
with  which  he  can  be  charged.  His  policy  was  ever 
a  policy  of  conciliation.  His  panegyrist  indeed  confines 
his  readiness  to  forgive,  his  unwillingness  to  avenge,  to  his 
dealings  with  his  own  coni^trymen  only.^  But  the  same 
magnanimous  spirit  is  shown  in  cases  where  his  conduct 
was  less  capable  of  being  guided  by  mere  policy  than  in 
his  dealings  with  Mercian  rivals  and  with  Northumbrian 
revolters.     We  see  the  samib  generous  temper  in  his  treat- 

*  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  711. 

'  Be  Inv.  c.  14.  *'Tam  .  .  .  aatatU  et  legum  teme  peritiA^  tmn  quia  se 
talem  gerebat  quod  non  solum  Angli,  verum  etiam  Normanni  et  GraUici 
imprimiB  inTidebant  pulcritudini  et  prudentise,  militise  et  sagadtati." 

*  Vita  Eadw.  409.  **  Mnltum  obloquia  perferre,  nam  non  fiicile  prodere, 
non  facile  quoquei,  et  in  civem  sive  compatriotum,  ut  reor,  nuaquam, 
ulcisci.*'     Compare  the  character  of  Edward  the  First ; 

"Totus  Christo  traditur  Bex  noster  Edwardus  ; 
Velox  est  ad  veniam,  ad  yindictam  tardus/* 
Political  Songs  (Camd.  Soc.),  p-  163. 
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ouAP.  vn.  ment  of  the  conquered  Frinoes  of  Wates  and  of  the  defeated 
invaders  of  Stamfordbridge.  As  a  rnler^  he  is  described  as 
walking  in  the  steps  of  his  father^  as  the  terror  of  evil- 
Hifl  Cham-  doers'  and  the  rewarder  of  those  who  did  well.  Devoted^ 
5^1and°  heart  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  no 
jjg^**^  less  loyal  in  personal  attention  and  service  to  her  wayward 
and  half-foreign  Kiug.^  Throughout  his  career  he  was 
the  champion  of  the  independence  of  England  against  the 
dominion  of  strangers.  To  keep  the  court  of  England  free 
from  the  shoals  of  foreigners  who  came  to  fatten  on  Eng- 
lish estates  and  honours,  and  to  meet  the  same  enemies 
in  open  arms  upon  the  heights  of  Senlac^  were  only  two 
different  ways  of  discharging  the  gresi  duty  to  which  his 
whole  energies  were  devoted.  And  yet  no  man  was  ever 
more  free  from  narrow  insular  prejudices^  from  any  un- 
Hi8  foreign  worthy  jealousy  of  foreigners  as  such.  His  own  mind  was 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  foreign  travel^  by  the  study  of 
the  politics  and  institutions  of  other  nations  on  their 
own  soil.  He  not  only  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  a 
practice  which  the  example  of  Cnut  seems  to  have  made 
fashionable  among  English  nobles  and  prelates^  but  he 
went  on  a  journey  through  various  parts  of  Gaul,  carefully 
examining  into  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  policy 
of  its  rulers^  among  whom  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
renowned  Duke  of  Bouen  was  not  forgotten.^  And  Harold 
was  ever  ready  to  welcome  and  to  reward  real  merit  in 
men  of  foreign  birth.  He  did  not  scruple  to  confer  high 
offices  on  strangers,  and  to  call  men  of  worth  from  foreign 
lands  to  help   him  in  his  most  cherished  undertakings. 

^  See  the  poem  in  the  Chronicles.  So  Snorro  (Ant.  Gelt.  Scand.  1 89  ; 
Laing,  iii.  75),  while  strangely  making  Harold  the  yoongeet  of  the  fiunily 
and  hardly  realizing  his  position  in  the  Kingdom,  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  kindly  relations  existing  between  him  and  the  King.  He  ts  there 
called  Eadward's  "foster  son."  The  Biographer  (p.  433)  calls  him  "nu- 
tridns  suus  frater." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  410 ;  a  passage  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  again. 
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But,  while  the   bounty  of  Eadward  was  squandered  on  ohap.  vii. 
Normans  and  Frenchmen,  men  utterly  alien  in  language  Harold's 
and  feeling,  it  was  the  policy  of  Harold  to  strengthen  the  of  G«nnaii8 
conneidon  of  England  with  the  continental  nations  nearest  ^  p^^^ 
to  us  in  blood  and  speech.^     All  the  foreigners  promoted  °^«'*- 
by  Harold,  or  in  the  days  of  his  influence,  were  natives  of 
those  kindred  Teutonic  lands  whose  sons  might  still  almost 
be  looked  upon  as  fellow-countrymen. 

Such  was  Harold  as  a  leader  of  Englishmen  in  war  and  His  peno- 
m  peace.     As  tor  his  personal  character,  we  can  discern  ter. 
that  in  the  received  piety  of  the  age  he   surpassed  his 
father.    The  charge  of  invasion  of  the  rights  of  ecclesias-  Hu  alleged 
tical  bodies  is  brought  against  him  no  less  than  against  ^^o]^ 
Godwine ;  but  the  instance  which  has  brought  most  dis-  *®"~- 
credit  upon  his  name  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  a  mere 
tissue  of  misconceptions  and  exaggerations.'    And  it  is  far  His  frievd- 
more  certain  that  Harold  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  si^ntWuif- 
best  and  holiest  man  of  his  time.     Wulfistan,  the  sainted  '^^- 
Prior  and  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  object  of  his  deepest 
affection  and  reverence ;  he  would  at  any  time  go  far  out 
of  his  way  for  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations  and  prayers ; 
and  the  Saint  repaid  his  devotion  by  loyal  and  vigorous 
service  in  the  day  of  need.-^     Of  his  liberality  his  great  Hisfoanda. 
foundation  at  Waltham  is  an  everlasting  monument,  and  college  at 
it  is  a  monument  not  more  of  his  liberality  than  of  his  JJ^jJ^*^' 
wisdom.    To  the  monastic  orders   Harold   seems  not  to 
have  been  specially  liberal  ;^  his  bounty  took  another  and  a 

^  I  refer  both  to  Harold*B  own  proceediDgs  at  Waltham  and  to  the  general 
promotion  of  (Germans  during  this  reign.    See  Stubbs,  De  Iny.  ix. 
'  See  Appendix  E  and  QQ. 

*  See  William  of  Mahneebury's  Life  of  Wul&tan,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  348, 

353- 

*  He  was  however  a  bene&ctor  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborongh.  The 
local  historian  Hngo  Candidas  says  (p.  44.  ap.  Sparke),  "  Gomes  Haroldus 
dedit  Cliftane  et  terram  in  Londone  juxta  monasteriam  Sancti  Pauli,  juxta 
portum  qoi  vocatnr  Etheredishythe."  Harold's  connexion  with  London 
should  be  noticed.     It  was  also  at  his  advice  that  King  Eadward  made 
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42  £ABLY   REIGN   OF   £ADWARD. 

CHAP.  VII.  better  chosen  direction.  The  foundation  of  a  great  secnlar 
College,  in  days  when  all  the  world  seemed  mad  after 
monks,  when  King  Eadward  and  Earl  Leo&ic  vied  with 
each  other  in  lavish  gfifts  to  religious  houses  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  in  itself  an  act  displaying  no  small  vigour 
and  independence  of  mind.  The  details  too  of  the  founda- 
tion were  such  as  showed  that  tiie  creation  of  Waltiiam 
was  not  the  act  of  a  moment  of  superstitious  dread  or  of 
reckless  bounty,  but  the  deliberate  deed  of  a  man  who  felt 
the  responsibilities  of  loffy  rank  and  boundless  wealthy  and 
who  earnestly  sought  the  welfare  of  his  Church  and  nation 
Hig  pez^  in  all  things.  As  to  his  personal  demeanour,  he  was  firank 
meanour  and  open  in  his  general  bearing,  to  a  degree  which  was 
^^  "^  sometimes  thought  to  be  hurtful  to  his  interests.^  Yet 
he  could  on  occasion  dissemble  and  conceal  his  purpose,  a 
giPb  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  misconstrued,^ 
and  which  apparently  led  him  to  the  one  great  error  of 
his  life.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  free  from 
Charges  of  the  commou  fault  of  noble  and  generous  di8fK)6itions.  The 
charge  of  occasional  rashness  was  brought  against  him  by 
others,  and  it  is  denied  by  his  panegyrist  in  terms  which 
seem  to  imply  that  the  charge  was  not  wholly  groundless.^ 

a  grant  to  Abingrdon  (Hist.  Mon.  Ab.  i.  469),  and  that  a  Thegn  named 
Thnrkill,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  conmiended  himself  to  the  same 
church  (lb.  i.  484). 

^  Vita  Eadw.  409.  "Cum  quovis,  quern  fidelem  putaret,  interdum 
communioare  consilium  operis  sui,  et  hoc  interdum  adeo  difierre,  a. 
debet  duel,  ut  minus  conducibile  a  quibusdam  videretur  finre  busb 
oommoditati." 

'  lb.  410.  *'Uterque  [Harold  and  Tostig]  interdum  quaedam  simulare 
adeo  egregie  at  qui  eos  non  noverit  incertius  nil  sstimare  potent."  In 
connexion  with  this  curious  passage  I  may  quote  a  singular  exaggeration 
from  an  unknown  author ;  it  is  found  in  a  marginal  note  on  one  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Winchester  Annals  (Luard,  17)  ;  **  Haroldus  Rex,  si 
sapienter  ageret  quidquid  agebat  ftirore,  nullus  hominum  ilium  [sic]  re- 
sisteret.  Sed  adeo  erat  animi  inconstantis,  quod  nullus  snorum  se  credidit 
illi."  Yet  "  sapienter"  is  the  adverb  which  the  Biographer  specially  applies 
to  Harold,  in  distinction  to  the  *'fortiter'*  of  Tostig. 

*  The  charge  of  rashness  brought  against  Harold  during  the  last  scene 
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HAROLD'S   PERSONAL   DEMEANOUR.  43 

And  we  must  add  that^  in  his  private  life,  he  did  not,  <'bap.  vn. 

at  least  in  his  younger  days,  imitate  either  the  monastic 

asceticism  of  the  King  or  the  stem  domestic  purity  of 

his  rival  the  Conqueror.      The   most   pathetic    incident  His  oon- 

connected  with  his  name  tells  us  of  a  love  of  his  early  ^ith  Ead- 

days,  the  days  apparently  of  his  East- Anglian  government,  fj^,^*"' 

unrecognized  by  the  laws   of  the  Church,  but  perhaps 

not  wholly  condemned  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age, 

which  shows,  above  every  other  tale  in  English  histoiy 

or  legend,  how  much  the  love  of  woman  can  do  and 

suffer.* 

Such  was  the  man  who,  seemingly  in  the  fourth  year  Harold 
of  Eadward,  in  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  of  his  -^J^  j^j^,  * 
own  age,  was  invested  with  the  rule  of  one  of  the  great  ^j  ^^-J^* 
divisions  of  England;  who,  seven  yean  later,  became  the  West- 
virtual  ruler  of  the  Kingdom ;  who,  at  last,  twenty-one  1053 ;  * 
years  from  his  first  elevation,  received,  alone  among  Eng-  J^|[* 
lish  Kings,  the  Crown  of  England  as  the  free  gift  of  her 
people,   and,   alone  among  English  Kings,   died  axe  in 
hand  on  her  own  soil,  in  the  defence  of  England  against 
foreign  invaders.     One  prince  alone  in  the  later  history 
of  Europe  rivals  the  peculiar  glory  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Harold.      For  him  we  must  seek  in  a  distant 
age  and  in  a  distant  land,  but  in  a  land  connected  with 
our  own  by  a  strangely  abiding  tie.     English  warriors, 
soldiers  of  Harold,  chafing  under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman 

Conqueror,  sought  service  at  the  court  of  the  Eastern 

• 

of  his  life  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere.  I  here  add  the  Biographer's  disclaimer 
(Vita  Eadw.  409) ;  "  Porro  de  vitio  precipitationis  sive  levitatis,  quis  hanc 
vel  ilium  sive  quemvis  de  Godwino  patre  genitum,  siye  ejus  discipline  et 
studio  educatum  argueritt"  There  is  a  very  remarkahle  passage  further 
on  (p.  413),  in  which  the  Biographer  says  that  Harold  was  "  ad  sacramenta 
nimis  (proh  dolor)  prodigus."  The  allusion  clearly  is  to  Harold's  oath  to 
William,  which  the  Biographer  never  distinctly  mentions. 

^  I  refer  of  course  to  the  tale  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  again  more  than  once. 
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CHAP.  VII.  Csesar,  and  there  retained  for  ages  their  national  tongae^ 
their  national  weapon/  and  the  proad  inheritance  of  their 
Coropari-  stainless  loyalty.  The  memory  of  England  and  of  Harold 
^pold  becomes  thus  strangely  interwoven  with  the  memory  of 
with  Con-   ^jjg  Qjjg  prince  of  later  times  who  died  in  a  still  nobler 

stantme  ^ 

PaUio-  cause  than  that  of  the  freedom  of  England.  The  King 
^^^'  who  died  upon  the  hill  of  Senlac  finds  his  only  worthy 
peer  in  the  Emperor  who  died  before  the  Gate  of  Saint 
Bomanos.  The  champion  of  England  against  the  Southern 
invader  must  own  a  nobler  martyr  still  in  the  champion 
of  the  faith  and  liberty  of  Christendom  against  the  mis- 
believing horde  who  have  ever  since  defiled  the  fairest  and 
most  historic  regions  of  the  world.  The  blood  of  Harold 
and  his  fSEutbfiil  followers  has  indeed  proved  the  most 
fertile  seed  of  English  freedom,  and  the  warning  signs  of 
the  times  seem  to  tell  us  that  the  day  is  fast  coming  when 
the  blood  of  Constantine  shall  no  longer  send  up  its  cry 
for  vengeance  unheeded  from  the  earth. 

Character  The  second  SOU  of  Godwine  was  no  doubt  raised  to 
wegen.  gj.^^Qggg  j^^  ^^  g^g^  instance  mainly  because  he  was  a  son 
of  Godwine ;  but  his  great  qualities  gradually  showed 
that  the  rank  to  which  he  was  raised  by  his  &ther^s 
favour  was  one  which  he  was  fully  entitled  to  retain  by 
his  own  merits.  The  earlier  elevation  of  the  great  EarFs 
eldest-born  was  less  fortunate.  Swegen  lived  to  show 
that  he  had  a  soul  of  real  nobleness  within  him;  but 
his  crimes  were  greats  he  was  cut  off  just  as  *he  was 
beginning  to  amend  his  ways,  and  he  has  left  a  dark 
and  sad  memory  behind  him.  A  youth,  evidently  of  no 
common  powers^  but  wayward^  violent,  and  incapable  of 
self-control,  he  was  hurried  first  into  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  age,  and  next  into  a  still  fouler 
breach  of  the  eternal  laws  of  right.     His  end  may  well 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  51a. 
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arouse  our  pity^  but  his  life^  as  a  whole,  is  a  dark  blot  ohap.  vn. 
on  the  otherwise  chequered  escutcheon  of  the  house  of 
Godwine.  It  was  clearly  felt  to  be  so;  the  panegyrist 
of  the  &mily  never  once  brings  himself  to  utter  the 
name  of  Swegen.  Only  one  other  child  of  Oodwine  Of  the 
calls  for  personal  notice  at  this  stage  of  our  history,  gy^^^ 
Eadgyth,  his  eldest  daughter,  became,  nearly  two  years  '®*5- 
afler  Eadward^s  coronation,^  the  willing  or  unwilling 
bride  of  the  saintly  monarch.  She  is  described  as  being 
no  less  highly  gifted  among  women  than  her  brothers 
were  among  men;  as  lovely  in  person  and  adorned  with 
every  female  accomplishment,  as  endowed  with  a  learn- 
ing and  refinement  unusual  in  her  age,  as  in  point  of 
piety  and  liberality  a  fitting  help-meet  for  Eadward  him- 
self.^ But  there  are  some  strange  inconsistencies  in  the 
facts  which  are  recorded  of  her.  Her  zeal  and  piety  did 
not  hinder  her  from  receiving  rewards,  perhaps,  in  plain 
words,  from  taking  bribes.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  subject 
on  which  the  feelings  of  past  times  differed  widely  from 
our  own;  still  we  are  a  little  staggered  when  we  find 
the  saintly  King  and  his  pious  Lady  receiving  money 
from  religious  houses  to  support  claims  which,  if  just, 
should  have  been  supported  for  nothing,  and,  if  unjust, 

^  ChroDD.  Ab.  Cant.  1044;  Petrib.  1043.  I  shall  discuss  the  exact  date 
afterwards. 

'  YitA  Eadw.  415.  She  sat  at  his  feet,  unless  he  lifted  her  up  to  sit  at 
his  side.  This  must  be  compared  with  the  account  of  the  legiidation  about 
West-Sazon  Kings'  wives  after  the  crime  of  Eadburh  (Asser,  M.  H.  B. 
471  B).    She  had  shown  personal  kindness  to  the  Biographer  (417)  ; 

*'  Scribes  Reginam  prime  tibi  subvenientem, 
£t  quicquid  scribes,  Iftus  et  honor  sit  ei." 

This  perhaps  gave  occasion  for  the  more  elaborate  and  better  known  de- 
scription in  the  iaAae  Ingulf. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  account  of  her  (ii.  197)  is  singular ;  ''  Femina 
in  cujus  pectore  omnium  liberaliam  artiimi  esset  gymnasium,  sed  parvum 
in  mundaius  rebua  Ingenium;  quam  quum  videres,  si  literas  stuperes, 
modestiam  oerte  animi  et  speciem  corporis  desiderares." 
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OBAP.  vn.  should   not  have  been  supported  at  all.^     But  Eadgyth 
has  been  charged  with  far  heavier  offences  than  this.     She 
SuipicioBB  seems  to  have  become  in  some  degree  infected  with  her 
loyidtyto    husband's  love  of  foreigners,  perhaps  even  in  some  sort 
England     ^  ^^^^  withdrawn  her  sympathies  firom  the  national  cause. 
She  has  won  the  doubtful  honour  of  having  her  name 
extolled  by  Norman   flatterers  as  one  whose  heart  was 
Her  al>       rather  Norman  than  English.^    And  all  her  r^utation  for 
inSfemur^  gentleness  and  piety  has  not  kept  her  from  being  branded 
*^afcric  ^°*'  ^^  *^^  pages  of  one  of  our  best  chroniclers  as  an  accom- 
plice in  a  base  and  treacherous  murder.^     Her  charaeter 
Herrela-    thus  becomes  in  some  sort  an  enigma,  and  her  relation 
husband,     to  her  husband  is  not  the  least  senigmatical  part  of  her 
position.     One  of  Eadward's  claims  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
saint  was  the  general  belief,  at  least  of  the  next  generation, 
that  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Eadgyth  lived  with  her 
Eadward's  only  as  a  brother  with  a  sister.^     K  this  story  be  true,  a 
chastity,     more  enlightened  standard  of  morality  can  see  no  virtue, 
but  rather  a  crime,  in  his  conduct.    We  can  see  nothing  to 
admire  in  a  King  who,  in  such  a  crisis  of  his  country, 
himself  well  nigh  the  last  of  his  race,  and  without  any 
available  member  of  the  royal  family  to  succeed  him, 
shrank,  from  whatever  motive,  from  the  obvious  duty  of 

^  Hist.  Rams.  cxiv.  (p.  457).  Abbot  .^Hfvnne,  wishing  to  obtain  certain 
lands  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  by  one  ^thelwine  the  Black,  but  which 
were  withheld  from  it  by  one  ^Ifxic  the  son  of  Wihtgar,  "  apposuit  quoque 
de  divitis  crumenae  dispendio  viginti  marcae  auri,  quibus  gratiam  Regis 
mercaretur,  .^klthithse  [sic]  quippe  Begins  sedulitatem  quinque  marcarom 
auri  pretio  exegit  interponi,  ut  pias  ejus  preces  regiis  auribos  fideliter  im- 
portaret."  So  again,  iu  a  charter  of  1060  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  14a,  Eadgyth 
lays  claim  to  certain  lands  claimed  by  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  but  on 
the  intercession  of  her  husband  and  her  brothers  Harold  and  Tostig  (none 
of  whom  seem  to  have  taken  anything),  and  on  the  gift  of  twenty  marks 
and  certain  church  ornaments,  she  is  induced  to  confirm  the  grant.  That 
she  looked  carefully  after  her  rents  in  money,  kine,  and  honey,  and  after 
the  man  who  stole  her  horse  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  257),  is  no  bhune  to  her. 

■  Will.  Pict.  199  A,  B  (Duchfesne).  »  Flor.  Wig.  1065. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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raising  up  direct  heirs  to  his  Crown.  But  it  seems  ohap.vh. 
probable  that  this  report  is  merely  part  of  the  legend  ^^j^2^^ 
of  the  saint  and  not  part  of  the  history  of  the  King.  His  writers, 
contemporary  panegyrists  undoubtedly  praise  Eadward's 
chastity.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  construe  their  words  as 
meaning  more  than  might  be  asserted  of  ^Ifred^  of  William^ 
of  Saint  Lewis,  or  of  Edward  the  First.  The  conjugal  faith 
of  all  those  great  monarchs  remained,  as  fiff  as  we  know, 
unbroken;  but  not  one  of  them  thought  it  any  part  of 
his  duty  to  observe  continence  towards  \us  own  wife.  Still, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  marriage  of  Eadward  and  Ead- 
gyth  was  undoubtedly  childless ;  and  the  relations  of  the 
royal  pair  to  each  other  in  other  respects  are  hardly  more 
intelligible.  Eadgyth  is  described  as  the  partaker  of  all  her 
husband's  good  works,  and  as  nursing  him  with  the  most 
affectionate  care  during  his  last  sickness^^  Yet,  at  the 
moment  of  his  reig^  when  he  could  most  freely  exercise  a 
will  of  his  own,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  of  his  own  accord 
banish  her  from  his  court,  he  consented,  seemingly  without 
any  reluctance,  to  her  renK)val  from  him  by  the  enemies  of 
her  family  and  her  country.*  The  anxiety  of  Eadward's 
Norman  favourites  to  separate  Eadgyth  from  her  husband 
is,  after  all,  the  most  honourable  record  of  her  to  be  found 
among  the  singularly  contradictory  descriptions  of  her 
character  and  actions. 

We  thus  find,  within  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Greatness 
Eadward,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Kingdoms  of  Wessex,  and  his 
Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  East-Anglia,  and  part  of  Mercia,  under  ^°""®" 
the  government  of  Gk>dwine,  his  two  elder  sons,  and  his 
nephew.     His  daughter  meanwhile  shared  the  throne  of 
England  with  a  King  whom  he  had  himself  placed  upon 
it.     Such  greatness  could  hardly  be  lasting.     It  rested 
wholly  on  Gk>dwine's  own  personal  character  and  influence, 

'  Vita  Eadw.  431  (cf.  433).  ■  lb.  403.    See  below. 
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CHAP.  vu.  for  the  £Eime  of  Harold  was  yet  to  be  won.  Those  parts  of 
The  other  Mercia  which  were  not  otherwise  occupied  remained,  as 
_  -    .^"^ '  before,  in  the  hands  of  Leofric  the  son  of  Leofwine,  under 

Mercui  

under  whom  Worcestershire  seems,  at  all  events  some  years  later^ 
to  have  been  held  by  the  ELing^s  nephew  Ralph  as  a  subordi- 
nate  Earldom.^  Leofric  and  his  &mous  wife  Godgifu,  the 
Lady  Oodiva  of  legend,*  were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their 
boundless  liberality  to  ecclesiastical  foundations.^  Wor- 
cester, Leominster,  Evesham,  Chester,  Wenlock,  Stow  in 
Lindesey,  and,  above  all,  Coventry,  were  special  objects 
of  their  bounty.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  mere  grants  of  lands  and  privileges,  but  to  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  buildings  and  ornaments  of 
the  houses  which  they  favoured.  The  minster  of  Coventry, 
rebuilt  and  raised  to  cathedral  rank  after  their  time,  has 
utterly  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  recent  changes  have 
abolished  even  the  titular  position  of  the  city  as  a  see  of  a 
Bishop.  But  at  Stow,  the  ancient  Sidnaoester,  a  place 
even  then  of  infinitely  less  consideration  than  Coventry, 
portions  of  the  church  enriched  by  Leofiric  still  remain.^ 

^  See  Appendix  G. 

'  Grodgifu  was  the  sister  of  Thorold  the  Sheriff,  foander  of  the  Priory  of 
Spalding.  See  John  of  Peterborough,  a.  1052.  p.  49  Giles.  The  l^^nd 
of  her  riding  naked  through  Coventry  is  found  in  Roger  of  Wendover 
(i.  497),  Bromton  (949),  and  Knighton  (2334).  They  do  not  mention 
peeping  Tom,  who,  it  is  some  comfort  to  think,  must  at  any  rate  have  been 
one  of  King  Eadward's  Frenchmen. 

*  See  Will.  Mahns.  ii.  196.  Cf  JSthel.  Kiev.  389  ;  Cbron.  Evesham.  84. 
This  last  writer  extends  Leofric's  authority  to  the  borders  of  Scotland. 
Did  Cumberland  reach  to  the  Ribble  in  those  days  T 

*  "  Stow  sub  promontorio  Lincolnin."  Bromton,  949.  See  the  oharten 
of  Kshop  Wulfwig,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  290.  The  church  was  not  built  by 
Leofric,  but  by  Eadnoth  the  Second,  Bishop  of  Dorchester  (1034-1050)  ; 
Leofric's  benefaction  took  the  form  of  ornaments.  See  Flor.  Wig.  1057, 
where  he  calls  Stow  "locus  famosus  qui  Sancte  Marin  Stou  Anglice, 
Latine  vero  Sanetas  Marie  Locus  appellatur."  The  antiquity  of  part  of 
the  church  is  indisputable,  but  a  more  wretched  village  can  hardly  be 
found. 

A  document,  professing  to  be  a  petition  from  Godgifu  to  Pope  Victor, 
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Leofiic^  his  son  .^fgar^  his  grandsons  and  his  grand-  ohaf.  vn. 
daughter,  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  this 
period  down  to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Norman 
power  in  England.     It  is  clear  that  LeoMc  must  have  Relations 
felt  more  personal  annoyance  at  the  rise  of  Oodwine  and  L^^^a 
his  house  than  any  other  of  the  great  men  of  England.  Godwine. 
A  race  whom   he  could  not  fail  to  look  down  upon  as 
upstarts  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side  except  towards  the 
North.     Later  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,  we  shall  find  the 
rivalries  and  the  reconciliations  of  the  two  houses  of  Ood- 
wine and  Leofiric  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
history.     But  while  Leofric  himself  livedo  he  continued  to 
play  the  part  which  we  have  already  seen  him  playing/ 
that  part  of  a  mediator  between  two  extreme  parties  which 
was  laid  upon  him  by  the  geographical  position  of  his 
Earldom. 

North  of  the  Humber^  the  great  Dane^  Siward  the  Northum- 
Strong,  still  ruled  over  the  Earldom  which  he  had  won^^^r 
by  the  murder  of  his  wife's  imde.*    The  manners  of  the  Siward. 
Northumbrians  were  so  savage^  murders  and  hereditary 
deadly  feuds  were  so  rife  among  them,  that  it  is   quite 
possible  that  the  slaughter  of  Eadwulf  may  have  been 
looked  on,  by  a  party  at  least,  as  a  praiseworthy  act  of 
vigour.     Perhaps  however^  as  we  go  on^  we  may  discem 
signs  that  Siward  and  his  house  were  not  specially  popular 
in  Northumberland^  and  that  men  looked  back  with  regret 
to  the  more  regular  line  of  their  native  Earls.    However  this 
may  be,  Siward  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  both  the  Northumbrian  governments^ 
and  along  with  these  he  seems  to  have  held  the  Earldoms 

prajiDg  for  the  oonfinxiation  of  her  giffcs  to  Stow,  is  marked  as  doubtful  by 
Mr.  Kemble  (Cod.  IMpL  ir.  i68),  doubtlen  on  good  gnmnds.  But  I  do 
Dot  nndentand  his  date,  io6o-io66,  as  the  Popedom  of  Yiotor  the  Seopud 
was  from  1055  to  1057.  Siward,  who  died  early  in  1055,  oould  hardly 
have  ligiied  an  addrees  to  Pope  Victor. 
>  See  YoL  L  p.  482.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  s^a. 

vou  n.  E 
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OHAP.  vn.  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon  within  the  proper  limits 
of  Mercia.^  He  ruled^  we  are  told^  with  great  firmness 
and  severity,  labouring  hard  to  bring  his  troublesome 
provinee  into  something  like  order.^  Neither  was  he 
lacking  in  that  bounty  to  the  Churchy  which  might  seem 
specially  needful  as  an  atonement  for  the  crime  by  which 
he  rose  to  power.^ 

EngiAnd         The  mention  of  these  great  Earls  suggests  several  con- 
^gepan^siderations  as  to    the    constitutional  and  administrative 
tion  but      systems  of  the  time.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think,  as 
often  has  been  thought,  that  the  position  of  these  powerful 
viceroys  at  all  proves  that  England  was  at  this  time  tend- 
ing to  separation.     It  was  in  truth  tending  to  closer  union^ 
and  the  position  of  the  great  Earls  is  really  one  of  the 
CompAri-    signs  of  that  tendency.     A  mistaken  parallel  has  sometimes 
^|!^8h    been  drawn  between  the  condition   of   England    under 
bistoiy.      Eadward  and  the  condition  of  Gaul  under  the  later  Karl- 
ings.     The  transfer  of  the  English  sceptre  to  the  house 
of  Oodwine  is  of  course  likened  to  the  transfer  of  the 
French  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Hugh  of  Paris.     But  if 
we  are  to  look  for  a  parallel  in  Gaulish  history,  we  shall 
find  one,  by  no  means  exact  but  certainly  the  closer  of 
the  two,  in  the  state  of  things  under  the  later  Merwings^ 
and  in  the  transfer  of  the  Prankish  sceptre  to  the  Caro- 
lingian  dynasty.     The  position  of  Oodwine  and  Harold  is, 
of  the  two,  more  akin  to  the  position  of  Charles  Martd  and 
Pippin  than  it  is  to  that  of  Hugh  the  Great  and  Hugh 
Natare  of  Capet.    The  Earls  of  Eadward's  reign  were,  as  I  have 
donu  as      already  explained,^  not  territorial  princes,  gradually  with- 
jj^^.^^  drawing  themselves  from  the  authority  of  their  nominal 
Conquest,   over-lord,  but  great  magistrates,  wielding  indeed  a  power 
well  nigh  royal   within  their  several  governments,  but 

*  See  Appendix  G.  •  Vita  Eadw.  4ai»4a9. 

»  See  Chronn.  1055.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
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wielding  it  only  bj  delegation  irom  the  common  sovereign,  ohap.  vn. 
The  Danish  Conquest^  and  the  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
ancient  nobility  in  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Cnut,  had  done 
much  to  break  up  the  force  of  ancient  local  associations  and 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  local  families.  Many  of  these 
families,  that  of  theEast-AnglianEarls  £Dr  instance,  doubtless 
became  extinct.  From  the  accession  of  Cnut  we  find  a  new 
state  of  things.  The  rule  of  the  old  half-kiugly  families^ 
holding  an  almost  hereditary  sway  over  whole  kingdoms, 
and  seemingly  with  subordinate  Ealdormen  in  each  shirCj 
gradoally  dies  out.  Cnut  divided  the  Kingdom  as  he 
pleased,  appointing  Danes  or  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen 
of  old  or  of  new  families,  as  he  thought  g^ood.  England  was 
now  portioned  out  among  a  few  Earls,  who  were  distinctly 
representatives  of  the  King.  In  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  the  claims  of  ancient  princely  families  were  to  some 
extent  regarded ;  in  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  not  at  all. 
The  rank  of  Earl  is  now  held  by  a  very  few  persons,  con* 
nected  either  with  the  royal  ftmUy  or  with  the  men  whose 
personal  influence  was  great  at  the  time.  The  Earls  ap« 
pointed  down  to  the  last  year  of  Eadward  are  always 
either  the  King's  own  kinsmen  or  else  kinsmen  of  God- 
wine  or  Leo&ic.  Sivrard  ke^s  his  Earldom  for  life ;  but,  Porition  of 
while  he  lives,  his  influence  hardly  extends  beyond  his  own  h^ia^' 
province,  and,  after  his  death,  Northumberland  falls  under 
the  same  law  as  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  moment  of  Eadward's  reign,  after  the  great 
Northumbrian  revolt,  that  Siward^s  son  receives,  not  the 
Northumbrian  but  the  Mercian  possessions  of  his  father,  and 
that  the  heir  of  the  old  Northumbrian  Earls  receives  a  sub- 
ordinate establishment  within  the  ancestral  province.^  No 
doubt  Northumberland  still  retained  more  of  the  character 
of  a  distinct  state  than  any  other  part  of  England ;  stiU  the 
forces  of  Northumberland  march  at  the  command  of  the 

>  See  Appendix  G. 
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CHAP.  vn.  King^^  and  the  Northumbrian  Earldom  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  King  and  his  "Witan.*  We  do  not  however  find 
the  same  signs  of  the  constant  immediate  exercise  of  the 
royal  power  in  Northumberland  which  we  find  in  Wessex, 
Mercia^  and  East-Anglia.  We  find  throughout  this  reign 
Evidenoe  a  series  of  writs  addressed  to  the  Bishops  and  Earls  of 
^i2jg^       those  districts,  which  show  that  an  Earl  of  one  of  those 


great  Earldoms  commonly  acted  as  the  local  Earl  of  each 
shire  in  his  provincCj  with  no  subordinate  Eari  or  Ealdor- 
man  under  him.  While  such  writs  are  exceedingly 
common  in  Wessex  and  East-AngUa^  only  one  such  writ 
exists  addressed  to  a  Northumbrian  Earl^  and  that  is  in 
the  days  of  Tostig.^  Those  addressed  to  the  Earls  of 
the  house  of  Leofric  are  also  rare.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ELing^s  power  was  more  fiiUy  established  under  the  Earls 
of  Oodwine's  &mily  than  elsewhere.  No  doubt  the  royal 
autiiority  was  formally  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  the 
Kingdom  alike^  but  the  memories  and  traces  of  ancient 
independence  in  Northumberland  and  Northern  Mercia 
made  its  practical  exercise  more  difficult  in  those  districts. 
Fmiher  The  class  of  writs  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  throw 

the  ^ito^  some  light  on  constitutional  questions  in  another  way.   They 
•f  ***  *  .     come  in  under  Cnut/  and  they  become  very  common  under 

change  in  ^  ^ 

the  oondi-  Eadward^  being  found  alongside  of  documents  of  the  more 
Folkland.   andent  form.    They  are  announcements  which  the  King 

»  GhroiL  1051.  «  Chron.  1055. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  Ti.  S03.  There  is  also  another  ^mt  which,  though  neither 
Northumherland  nor  any  Northumbrian  Earl  is  mentioned  in  it,  is  dearly 
meant  to  ran  in  Northumberland  more  than  anywhere  else.  Thia  also 
comes  during  the  government  of  Toatig.  It  is  the  writ  in  Cod.  Dipl.  If. 
930,  addreaaed,  according  to  a  form  found  elsewhere,  to  the  Bishops,  Earia, 
and  Thegns  of  all  those  ahires  where  Archbishop  Ealdred  held  any  lands 
("Eadward  oyogc  gret  nune  biscopas  and  mine  eorlas  and  ealle  myne 
)>egenaa  on  "Sam  soyian  t$aer  Ealdred  seroebisoeop  luefe'S  land  inne 
freondlioe  **).  Among  these  shires  Gloucestershire  is  doubtless  reckoned, 
but  Yorkshire  must  have  stood  foremost. 

*  For  the  earliest  example,  one  of  loao,  see  Kemble,  Arohoological 
Jonrnali  xiv.  61,  6a. 
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makes  to  the  Bishop,  Earl,  Sheriff,  Thegns,  and  others  of  orap.  vn. 
some  one  shire,  or  sometimes  to  the  Bishops,  Earls,  and 
Thegns  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  which  do  not,  like  documents 
of  the  ancient  form,  bear  the  signatures  of  any  Witan.  They 
are  the  manifest  prototypes  of  the  royal  writs  of  later  times. 
They  are,  like  the  other  documents,  mostly  grants  of  one 
kind  or  another;  only  they  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
King's  personal  authority,  without  any  confirmation  from 
a  national  Gemot.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  the 
grants  of  this  sort  which  are  preserved  can  have  been 
grants  out  of  the  King^s  private  estate.  And  if  they 
are  grants  of  folkland  to  be  turned  into  bookland  on 
whatever  tenure,  allodial  or  feudal,  a  very  important  ques- 
tion arises.  If  the  King  could  make  such  grants  by  his 
own  authority,  a  change  must  have  taken  plaee  in  the  ideas 
entertained  as  to  folkland.  In  short,  the  chai^  which 
was  completed  after  the  Conquest^  must  have  already  be- 
gun. The  Folkland  must  have  been  beginning  to  be  looked 
on  as  Terra  BegU,  And  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the 
Danish  Conquest  doubtless  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Norman.  But  if  the  Witenagemot  insensibly  lost  its  General 
authority  in  a  matter  in  which  we  may  well  believe  that  thlTwiton 
its  voice  had  long  been  nearly  formal,  it  retained  its  general  ^JJj®" 
powers  undiminished.  It  stiU,  as  of  old,  elected  Kings, 
outlawed  Earls,  discussed  and  determined  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Kingdom.  The  fame  of  Eadward  as  a  lawgiver 
is  mythical ;  but  the  &me  of  government  carried  on  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  is 
one  which  &irly  belongs  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  illustrious 
men  by  whom  his  power  was  practically  wielded. 

I  have  now  to  end  this  sketch  by  a  brief  view  of  the  Scotland 
condition  of  the  subordinate  Kingdoms  and  of  the  relations  Macbeth. 
of  England  to  foreign  countries.     Scotland  was  now  ruled 
^  See  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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OHAP.  ynxs  by  the  &motiB  MaobetL     He  had,  as  Maarmor  or  Under- 
king  of  Moray,  done  homage  to  Cnut^  along  with  his 
Bdgnand  Superior  Malookn.     Doncan^  the  youthM    grandson   of 
^^ncM.     Malookn^  nnsnooesaful,  as  we  have  seen^  in  his  invasion 
'<M«'         of  England,*  was  equally  so  in  his  warfare  with  the  North- 
men of  Orkney.'    Soon   after  this  last  fSdlure^  he  was 
murdered  by  his  own  subjects^  Macbeth  being  at  least  the 
prime  mover  in  the  deed.'*       The  murdered  prince  had 
married  a  kinswoman  of  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,^ 
by  whom  he  left  two  infant  sons,  Malcolm^  afterwards 
Reign  of    famous  as  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  Donald  Bane.     But  the 
X040-1058.  Crown  was  assumed  by  Macbeth,  on  some  daim^  it  would 
seem^  of  hefeditary  rights  either  in  himself  or  in  his  wife 
Ghruach.*    Macbeth,  and  Oruach  even  more,  has  been  so  im- 
mortalized in  legend  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  either  of 
them  to  their  true  historical  personality.     But  from  what 
little  can  be  recovered  about  them,  they  certainly  seem  not 
to  have  been  so  black  as  they  are  painted.    The  crime  of 
Macbeth  against  Duncan  is  undoubted;   but  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  no  baser  than  the  crime  of  Siward  against 
Eadwulf;   and   Macbeth,  like    Siward,    ruled    well    and 
vigorously  the  dominion  which  he  had  won  by  crime.     All 
genuine  Scottish  tradition  points  to  the  reign  of  Macbeth 
as  a  period  of  unusual  peace  and  prosperity  in  that  dis- 
Macbeih     turbed  Iand«7     Macbeth  and  Oruach  were  also  bountiful 
money^at    ^  churches  in  their  own  land,  and  Macbeth's  munifi- 
^™®*        cence  to  certain  unknown  persons  at  Borne  was  thought 
worthy  of  record  by  dunoniders  beyond  the  bounds  of 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  447.  "  See  vol.  i-  p.  502. 

*  Orkneyinga  Saga,  Ant  Gelt.  Scand.  17J  et  seqq. ;  Bobertson,  i.  114; 
Burton,  i.  369. 

*  Fordun,  iv.  44 ;  Robertson,  L  116.  MananOB  Scx>tus  (Perts,  v.  557) 
■ays  expressly,  "  Donnchad  Rex  Scotis  in  autumno  occiditur  a  duoe  sao 
Macbethad  mac  Finnloech,  cai  suooessit  in  regnum  annis  xvii.'* 

*  Fordun,  u.  s.     "  Consanguinea  Siwardi  ComiUs.'' 

*  Robertson,  i.  lao  et  seqq. ;  Burton,  i.  371-a. 
"*  Innes,  Scotland  in  the  IkSlddle  Ages^  p.  118. 
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Scotiand.1  One  hardly  knowB  whether  this  was  merely  by  ohap.  vn. 
way  of  alms^  like  the  gifts  of  Cnut,  and  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  Macbeth,  like  Cnut  and  Harold^  personally  made 
the  Boman  pilgrimage.'  The  words  however  in  which  the 
g^fts  of  Macbeth  are  spoken  of  might  almost  imply  that 
his  bounty  had  a  political  object.  It  is  possible  that,  even 
at  this  early  time^  the  Scottish  King  may  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  get  the  Boman  Court  on  his  side,  and  he 
may  have  found,  like  later  princes  and  prelates,  that 
a  liberal  distribution  of  money  was  the  best  way  of  winning 
the  &vour  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The  high  character  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff,  Leo  the  Ninth,  puts  him  personally 
above  all  suspicion  of  tmlawful  gain ;  but  then,  as  after- 
wards, subordinates  were  probably  less  scrupulous.  The 
few  notices  which  we  find  of  Scottish  affidrs  during  the 
early  years  of  Eadward  might  suggest  that  Macbeth  felt 
his  position  precarious  with  regard  to  his  English  over- 
lord. He  had  done  homage  to  Cnut,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  renewed  it  to  Eadward.  There  is 
however  no  sign  of  open  enmity  for  many  years. 

In  Wales  a  remarkable  power  was  growing  up,  which  Gru%dd 
will   often  call  for  notice  throughout  the  whole  of  thewales. 
reign  of  Eadward.     The  year  before  the  death  of  Harold,  1039-1063. 
Gru%dd  the  son  of  Lly welyn  became  King  of  Ghvynedd 
or  North  Wales,  a  description  which  now  begins   to  be 
used  in  its  modern  sense.     He  ruled  with  great  vigour 
and  abiliiy.     He  gradually  extended  his  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Wales,  not  scrupliug  to   avail  himself  of 
Saxon  help  against  enemies  of  his  own  race.     On  the 

*  Mariiinus,  ap.  Perte,  v.  558.  "  Rex  Scotiis  Macbethad  Romas  argentum 
pauperibus  seminando  distribnit."  Florence  (1050}  leaves  out  tbe  word 
"  paaperibtia/'  and  changes  "  seminando  "  into  "  spargendo.'*  The  change 
can  hardly  be  undesigned,  and  of  the  influence  of  money  at  Home  we  shall 
hear  presently  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Ulf.  Chron.  Petrib.  1047.  John  of 
Peterborough  (48)  combines  the  two  readings,  saying,  "Machetus  Rex 
Scotorum  Bonus  argentum  spargendo  pauperibus  distribuit." 

'  See  Bobertson,  i.  I«a  ;  Burton,  i.  373. 
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OBAF.  vn.  other  hand^  he  more  than  once,  Bometimes  alone,  some* 

times  in  concert  with  English  traitors^  proved  himself  a 

really  formidable   enemy  to  England.     He  was  the  last 

prince   mider  whom  any  portion  of   the  Welsh   nation 

played  a  really  important  part  in  the  history  of  Britain. 

He  was,  for  Wales  in  the  narrower  sense,  pretty  well  what 

^33*      Cadwalla  had  been,  ages  before,  for  Strathclyde.^     In  the 

very  first  year  of  his  reig^  he  had  made  an  inroad  into 

Hii  ▼ictory  Mercia,  and  had  won  the  victory  of  Rhyd-y-Grroes.^     At 

y-OrooB.'     the  time  of  Eadward^s  accession  he  was  busily  engaged  in 

^039*         various  conflicts  with  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  who  did 

in  8onth     not  scruplc  to  Call  in  the  help  of  the  heathen  Danes  of 

Walea.       Ireland  against  him.^    In  the  year  of  Eadward's  election, 

104a.     he  had  just  won  a  great  victoiy  over  a  combined  host  of 

this  kind  at  Aberteifi  or  Cardigan.^ 

Eadwanl*8       The  relations  of  King  Eadward  to  foreign  powers  were, 

latiOTawSS  for  the  most  part,  friendly.     With  Normandy  and  other 

foreign       French  states  they  were,   as  we    have    seen  and    shall 

powers.  ^  ' 

see,  only  too  friendly.  But  this  was  a  time  of  grow- 
ing intercourse,  not  with  France  only,  but  with  Conti- 
nental nations  generally.  Pilgrimages  to  Borne,  and  other 
foreign  journeys  and  embassies,  were  becoming  £Eir  more 
usual  than  before  among  eminent  Englishmen,  both  clergy 
and  laity.  Earl  Harold's  travels,  undertaken  in  order  to 
study  the  condition  and  resources  of  foreign  countries  on 
Connexion  the  spot,  form  a  memorable  example.  The  connexion 
mray.  between  England  and  Germany  was  now  very  close  \  the 
great  Emperor  Heniy  the  Third  sedulously  sought  the 
friendship  of  his  English  brother-in-law;^  and  there  is, 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  35.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  50a. 

'  Brat,  1040,  1042 ;  Ann.  Camb.  1039 -1047.  ^^  ^°®  battle  in  1040 
Gru%dd  seems  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin.  But 
the  whole  narrative  is  vety  confused.  8ee  the  entries  under  1041  and 
104a. 

*  Brat,  1041 ;  Ann.  Camb.  1045  f 

*  We  may  for  once  quote  the  romantic  Biographer  of  Harold  (p.  157) ; 
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as  we  haye  seen>  little  doubt  that  the  Gterman  connexion  ohap.  vn. 
was  cultiyated  by  the  patriotic  party  as  a  coonterpoise  to 
the  French  tendencies  of  the  King.^     The  promotion  of 
German  churchmen  began  early  in  Eadward's  reign^  when 
it  could  hardly  have  taken  place  except  with  the  sanction 
of  Godwine.    The  only  danger  that  seemed  to  threaten  BeUtions 
England  lay  in  the  North.    Maguus  of  Norway  conceived  North ; 
himself  to  have  acquired^  by  virtue  of  his  agreement  with  ^^^ 
Harthacnut,  a  claim  on  the  English  Crown  ;^  but  his  wars 
with  Swegen  hindered  him  from  putting  it  forward  for 
some  years  to  come. 

The  reig^  of  Eadward  was,  on  the  whole,  a  reign  of  peace.  The  reign 
His  admirers  use  somewhat  exaggerated  language  on  this  ^ard  <M>in- 
head,^  as  his  reign  was  certainly  more  disturbed  than  those  P^^^^'x 
of  either  Eadgar  or  Cnut.     Still,  compared  with  most 
periods  of  the  same  length  in  those  troubled  times,  the 
twenty-four  years  of  Eadward  form  a  period  of  unusual 
tranquillity.   Foreign  war,  strictly  so  called,  there  was  none. 
England  was  threatened  by  Norway,  and  she  herself  inter- 
fered in  the  affiurs  of  Flanders;  but  no  actual  fighting 
seems  to  have  taken  place  on  either  occasion.    Within  the 
island  matters  were  somewhat  less  quiet.     Scotland  was 

"AlemanDornin  Imperaior  qixi,  Regi  Anglonim  affinitate  prozimns,  dileo- 
tione  et  amicitiA  erat  coDJunotiMimTiB." 

^  See  above,  p*  4'-  *  See  above,  p.  i8. 

>  ^thel.  B.  375.  **  Tone  elevatuB  est  sol  et  Inna  stetit  in  ordine  suo, 
quaado,  Edwardo  gloriA  et  honoie  ooronato,  sacerdotes  sapientiA  et  sancti- 
tate  fulgebanty  monasteria  omni  relligione  pollebant,  clems  in  officio  suo, 
populns  stabat  in  gradu  sno ;  videbatur  etiam  terra  feoundior,  aer  salubrior, 
Bol  serenior,  maris  unda  pacatior.  Qnoniam  din  Bege  pacifico  regnante  in 
nno  rincnlo  pacis  omnia  oonvenirent,  ut  nihil  pestilentiosom  esset  in  aere, 
nihil  in  mari  tempestnosum,  in  territ  nihil  infeoundum,  nihil  inordinatum  in 
dero,  nihil  in  plebe  tumnltuosum."  It  would  be  endless  to  contrast  all  these 
details  with  those  found  in  the  Chronicles  and  the  Biographer.  Even 
William  of  Malmesbury,  comparatiyely  sober  as  he  is,  goes  too  far  when  he 
says  (}i,  196),  "  Denique  eo  regnante,  nullus  tumultns  domesticas  qui  non 
ato  comprimeretnr,  noUum  bellum  fbrinsecns,  omnia  domi  forisque  quieta, 
omnia  tranqoilla.'* 
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CHAP.  vn.  BucoessfuUy  invaded^  and  the  old  royal  line  waB  restoved. 
A  few  incursioiifl  of  Scandinavian  pirates  are  recorded^  and 
Oruffydd  of  Wales  remained  for  many  years  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  his  English  neigbbonrs.  But  the  main  interest  of 
this  reign  gathers  round  domestic  affairs,  round  the  rerolts^ 
the  banishments^  and  the  reconciliations  of  the  great  Earls^ 
and^  still  more^  round  that  great  national  movement  against 
French  influence  in  Church  and  State  of  which  Grodwine 
and  hia  fiunily  were  the  representatives  and  leaders. 

§  8.  From  tie  Coronation  of  Eadward  to  the  Remission 
of  the  War-Tax.     1043-1051. 

Character  This  first  period  of  the  reign  of  Eadwaid  is  not  marked 
1043-1^  V  any  very  striking  events  till  we  draw  near  to  its 
close.  At  home  we  have  to  mark  the  gradual. expulsion 
of  those  who  had  been  eonspicuous  in  opposing  Eadward^s 
election,  and^  what  is  of  fiur  more  importance^  the  gradually 
increasing  influence  of  the  foreign  favourites.  This  is 
most  easily  traced  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments. The  foreign  relations  of  England  at  this  time 
lay  mainly  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Norths  where  the 
contending  princes  had  not  yet  wholly  bidden  fsu^well 
to  the  hope  of  uniting  all  the  crowns  of  the  Great  Cnut 
on  a  single  brow.  But  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  Empire  were  also  of  importance^  and  the  affidrs 
of  Flanders  under  its  celebrated  Count  Baldwin  the  Fifth 
form  a  connecting  link  between  those  of  England^  6er- 
many^  and  Scandinavia.  The  usual  border  warfare  with 
Wales  continues ;  with  the  renowned  usurper  of  Scotland 
there  was  most  likely  a  sort  of  armed  truce.  These 
various  streams  of  events  seem  for  some  years  to  flow,  as 
it  were,  side  by  side,  without  commingling  in  any  marked 
way.  But  towards  the  end  of  our  first  period  they  all 
unite  in  that  tale  of  crime  and  misfortune  which  led  to 
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the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  the  eldest  son  of  Godwine,   ohap.  vn. 
but  which  thereby  paved  the  way  for  the  elevation  of 
the  second. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  King  was  cme  which  was  per-  Belatioiu 
hap8  neither  nnjnst  nor  impolitic,  bnt  which,  at  first  Eadward 
sight,  seems  strangelj  incongraons  with  his  character  for  ^^^ 
sanctity  and  gentleness.  With  all  his  fondness  for  Nor- 
mans, there  was  one  person  of  Norman  birth  for  whom  he 
felt  litde  love^  and  to  whom  indeed  he  seems  to  have  owed 
hot  little  gratitude.  This  was  no  other  than  his  own 
mother.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  the  exact  re- 
lations between  Emma  and  her  son.  We  are  told  that  she 
had  be^i  very  hard  upon  him^  and  that  she  had  done  less 
for  him  than  he  would— that  she  had  contributed  too  litUe^ 
it  would  seem^  fix>m  her  accumulated  hoards — both  before 
he  became  ELing  and  since.^  Now  it  is  not  clear  what 
opportunities  Emma  had  had  of  being  hard  upon  her  son 
since  the  days  of  his  childhood.  During  the  greater  part 
of  their  joint  lives^  Eadward  had  been  an  exile  in  Nor- 
mandy^ while  Emma  had  shared  the  throne  of  England  as 
the  wife  of  Cnut.  Her  fault  must  have  been  n^lect  to 
do  anything  for  his  iDterests,  refusi^,  it  may  be^  to  give 
anything  of  her  wealth  for  the  relief  of  his  comparative 
poverty^  rather  than  any  actual  hardships  whidi  she  could 
have  inflicted  on  him.  She  had^  as  we  have  seen,  alto- 
gether thrown  in  her  lot  with  her  second  husband,  and 

*■  "  ForVam  heo  hit  heold  i€r  io  fieste  wl8  hizie/'  say  the  Abingdon, 
Peierfooroogh,  and  Ganterbuiy  Chronicles.  Worcester  is  more  explicit ; 
*'  For^an  "pe  heo  wbbb  tsroT  ]»am  cynge  hire  suna  swiffe  heard,  ^cet  heo  Iwn 
laeue  dyde  Jkhim  he  wUde,  »r  Jxam  |ie  he  cyng  wsbtc,  and  eao  sy^San." 
This  is  translated  by  Florence ;  "  Yel  quia  priasqnam  Bex  eeset  effectus, 
Tel  post,  mmu9  qwia  vokbai  illi  dederat,  et  ei  yalde  dura  exstiterat ;"  and 
by  Roger  of  WendoTer»  *'  eo  quod  priusquam  Rex  fuerat,  nihil  Uli  eowkUerat 
fuod  petdnU**  0*  4^^)-  Willtam  of  Mafanesbury  says  (iL  196),  *<  Mater 
'  aogustos  filii  jamdudum  riserat  annoe,'  nihil  umquam  de  suo  largita." 
He  then  gires  the  reason,  namely  her  preference  for  Cnut  over  ^thehred. 
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OHAP.  vn.  she  had  seemingly  wished  her  first  marriage  to  be  wholly 
forgotten.^  But  there  seems  to  be  no  g^und  for  the 
scandal  which  represented  her  as  having  acted  in  any  way 
a  hostile  part  to  her  sons  after  the  death  of  Cnut.^  All 
the  more  probable  versions  of  the  death  of  Alfred  re- 
present Emma  as  distinctly  favourable  to  his  enterprise.^ 
She  had  herself  suffered  spoliation  and  exile  in  the  days  of 
Harold;^  she  had  returned  with  Harthacnut,  and,  in  his 
days,  she  seems  almost  to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  sharer 
in  the  royal  authority.'^  That  authority  she  had  at  least 
not  used  to  keep  back  her  fitvourite  son  from  the  recall 
of  his  bam'shed  half-brother.  Still  it  is  not  wonderftil 
if,  under  all  circumstances,  there  was  little  love  between 
mother  and  son.  But  there  does  not,  up  to  the  death  of 
Harthacnut,  seem  to  have  been  any  unpardonable  offence 
Probable  committed  on  the  part  of  Emma.  But  the  charge  that 
Emma.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  f^^  Eadward  than  he  would,  since  he 
came  to  the  Crown,  seems  to  have  a  more  definite  meaning. 
It  doubtless  means  that  she  had  refused  to  contribute  of 
her  treasures  to  the  lawful  needs  of  the  State.  It  may  also 
mean  that  she  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  not  specially 
zealous  in  supporting  Eadward^s  claims  to  the  Crown.  She 
is  described  as  dwelling  at  Winchester  in  the  possession, 
not  only  of  great  landed  possessions,  the  moming-gifls 
of  her  two  marriages,  but  of  immense  hoarded  wealth 
of  every  kind.^  Harthacnut  had  doubtless  restored,  and 
probably  increased,  all  that  had  been  taken  firom  her  by 
Harold.      Of   her    mode  of   employing    her  wealth  we 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  717.  ■  See  vol.  i.  pp.  494,  76a,  763. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  487  et  seqq.  *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  478, 499. 

'  See  the  writ  quoted  at  vol.  L  p.  507,  which  cannot  belong  to  the  jSnt 
reign  of  Harthacnut  in  Wesaez  only. 

'  Besides  land,  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  spealui  of  her  wealth  "  on  golde 
and  on  seolfre  and  on  unasecgendlicum  J>inguni."  So  that  of  Worcester 
says  of  her  treasures,  **  Y^  wsron  unatellendlice."  So  Florence ;  "  quioquid 
in  auro/aigento,  gemmis,  lapidibus,  aliisve  rebus  pretiosum  habueiat.*' 
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find  different  aooounts;  patting  the  two  statements  to-  ohap.  vn. 
gether^  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  she  was  bountiful  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  but  niggardly  to  the  poor.^ 
But  neither  this  bounty  nor  this  niggardliness  was  a  legal 
crime,  and  it  is  dear  that  some  more  definite  offence  must 
have  lurked  behind.  Her  treasures,  or  part  of  them,  may 
have  been  gained  by  illegal  grants  from  Harthacnut ;  it  is 
almost  certain,  fix>m  the  language  of  our  authorities,  that 
they  had  been  illegally  reftised  to  the  public  service.  But 
what  happened  seems  to  imply  some  still  deeper  offence. 
The  conduct  of  Emma  became  the  subject  of  debate  in  Witena- 
a  meeting  of  the  Witan;  her  punishment  was  the  result  ^ijjf^ster. 
of  a  decree  of  that  body,  and  all  that  was  done  to  her  was  November, 
doae  with  the  active  approval  of  the  three  great  Earls, 
Godwine,  Leofiric,  and  Siward.^  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember after  Eadward's  coronation,  a  Gemot — ^perhaps  a 
forestalling  of  the  usual  Midwinter  Gemot — ^was  held  at 
Gloucester.  That  town  seems  now  to  take  the  place  which 
was  held  by  Oxford  a  little  earlier^  as  the  scene  of  courts 
and  councils.^  It  became  during  this  reign,  what  it  re- 
mained during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  the  place 
where  the  King  wore  his  Crown  at  the  Christmas  festival, 
as  he  wore  it  at  Winchester  at  Easter.  It  was  con- 
venient for  such  purposes  as  lying  near  at  once  to  the 
borders  of  two  of  the  great  Earldoms  and  to  the  borders 

1  Will.  Malms,  ii.  196.  **  GongestiB  undecumque  taJentb  crumeoas  in- 
f  ecerat,  pauperam  oblita ;  quibos  non  patiebatar  dari  nummum  ne  dimina- 
eret  numenim.  Itaque  guod  injvMte  coacervcLrat  non  inhoneste  ablatum,  ut 
egenorom  profioeret  oompendio  etfitco  tvffieeret  regio.**  Though  accepting 
this  aoconnt  (**h»o  referentibus  etsi  pluiimum  fides  haberi  debeat"),  he 
goes  on,  as  he  does  elsewhere  (ii.  181 ;  see  vol  i.  p.  437),  to  speak  of  her 
bounty  to  monasteries,  especially  at  Winchester. 

'  A  meeting  of  the  Witan  is  implied  in  the  language  of  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  "  Man  genedde  )»n  cynge  )MBt  he  r£d  of  Gleawoestre,**  and  in 
the  presence  and  consent  of  the  three  Earls — "  ut  illi  [LeofricuSj  Godwinus, 
et  Siwardus]  consilium  ei  dederaut,**  as  Florence  says. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  482.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  522. 
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oHAP.vn.  of  the  dangerous  Welsh.    Their  motions^  under  princai 

like  the  two  Gmfiydds^  it  was  doubtless  often  expedient 

to  watch  with  the  whole  wisdom  and  the  whole  (orce  of 

Eadward    the  realm.     The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Wise 

^kde-    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  King  in  person,  aooompanied  bj  the 

^^     ^    three  great  Earls,^  rode  from  Gloucester  to  Winchester, 

hertrea-     came  unawares^  upon  the  Lady^  occupied  her  lands^^  and 

November  ^ized  a11  that  she  had  in  gold^  silver^  jewels,  and  precious 

^^»  '®43«    stones.    Ttey  left  her  however,  we  are  told,  enough  for 

her  maintenance,  and  bade  her  live  quietly  at  Winchester.^ 

She  now  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  for  the  remainder 

of  her  days.*^ 

Now  the  last  order,  to  live  quietly  at  Winchester,  seems 
to  imply  some  scheme  or  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Emma 
more  serious  than  even  an  illegal  refusal  to  contribute  of 
her  wealth  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Is  it  possible 
that  she  had  been  one  of  the  opponents  of  her  son's  elec- 
tion? A  woman  who  had  so  completely  transferred  her 
affection  to  her  second  husband  and  his  children  may,  even 

^  So  aajB  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  followed  by  Florence ;  *'  He  rad  of 
Gleawoefltre,  and  Leofric  eorl  and  Ck>dwine  eorl  and  SigwarO  eorl  mid 
heora  genge,  to  Wincestre ;"  "  Festinato  Rex  cum  oomitibiis  Leofrico, 
Godwino,  et  Siwardo  de  civitate  Glawomft  Wintoniain  yenit.'*  The  other 
Ghronicles  do  not  hnply  the  King's  personal  presence;  ''se  cyng  let 
geridan/'  &o. 

■  Chron.  Wig.  "On  unwer  on  )»  hlsfdian.*^  Flor.  Wig.  "Venit 
improvise." 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  Petiib.  Cant.  "  Se  cyng  let  geridan  ealle  )» land  )«  his 
modor  ahte  him  to  handa."  The  Worcester  Chronicler  says  nothing  of 
the  land. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  '*  Yerumtamen  suffioienter  ei  ministrari  necessaria  praecepit 
et  illam  ibidem  quietam  manere  Juasit.'* 

s  Emma  signs  a  charter  of  her  son  during  this  year  Z043  (Cod.  Dipl. 
i7.  74),  which  therefore  belongs  to  an  earlier  Gemdt  than  this.of  November, 
probably  to  the  one  held  at  Winchester  at  the  time  of  the  coronation.  From 
this  time  we  find  her  signing  only  a  few  private  documents  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  86,  116)  and  documents  connected  with  the  Church  of  Winchester 
(iv.  90,  93).  After  her  son's  marriage  she  seems  not  to  sign  his  charters 
at  all.  The  documents  at  iv.  80,  99  are  doubtfiil  or  spurious.  On  tbo 
Legend  of  £!mma  see  Appendix  H. 
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thoogli  she  had  no  hand  in  actual  conspiracies  against  the  obap.  vn. 
offipring  of  her  first  marriage^  have  very  possibly  preferred 
the  nephew  of  Cnut  to  her  own  son  hj  ^thelred.     If  so^ 
her  punishment  was  only  the  first  act  of  a  sort  of  persecution 
which  during  the  next  three  or  four  years  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  all  who  had  supported  the  claims  of  Swegen  to 
the  Crowib    The  whole  party  became  marked  men,  and 
they  were  gradually  sent  out  of  the  Kingdom  as  occasion 
served.^    A  few  of  their  names  may  probably  be  recovered. 
We  have  records  of  several  cases  of  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation during  the  early  years  of  Eadward,  which  are 
doubtless  those  of  the  partizans  of  Eadwajrd^s  Danish  op- 
ponent.    First  and  foremost  was  a  brother  of  Swegen  him- 
selfj  Osbeom,  who,  like  his  brother  Beom,  seems  to  have 
held  the  rank  of  Earl  in  England.    The  brothers  must  have  Banish- 
taken  different  sides  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  as  Osbeom  swegen's 
was  banished,  while  Beom  retained  his  Earldom.«    ThePJ^^^^-^ 
banishment  of  Osbeom  did  not  stand  alone.    The  great     ^^ 
Danish  Thegn  Osgod  Clapa  was  banished  a  few  years 
later/  and  it  was  probably  on  the  same  account  that 
j^Bthelstan  the  son  of  Tofig  lost  his  estate  at  Waltham,^ 
and  that  Gunhild,  the  niece  of  Cnut  and  daughter  of     io44* 
Wyrtgeom,   was   banished  together  with  her  two  sons 
Heming  and  Thurkill,^     She  was  then  a  widow  for  the 
second  time  through   the  death    of   her    husband    Earl 

*  See  abore,  p.  lo. 

'  Adam  of  Bremen,  iii.  I3. 

*  Chron.  and  Flor.  Wtg.  1044,  1045,  1046,  1047.     All  dates  are  given. 

*  De  Inv.  14.  "  Adelstanus  . . .  degenerans  a  patris  astutiA  et  sapientiA 
.  .  .  mnlta  ez  his  perdidit,  et  inter  cetera  Waltham."  This  may  however 
only  mean  that  he  squandered  his  estate.  His  son  Esegar  was  Staller  two 
yean  later.    See  Brofessor  Stubbs'  note,  and  vol.  i.  p.  514. 

"  Cbzon.  Wig.  1045  ;  ^or-  Wig.  1044.  If  Gnnhild's  sons  were  old  enough 
to  be  dangerous,  they  must  have  been  the  children  of  Hakon  who  died  in 
1030.  The  names  Heming  and  Thurkill  have  ahready  appeared  as  those  of 
a  pair  of  brothers.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  34a,  651.  Of.  Knytlinga  Saga,  ap.  John- 
stone, Ant.  Gelt.  Scand.  105. 
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CHAP.  TOL  Harold.^  He  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome^  and 
was  on  his  way  back  to  Denmark,  when  he  was  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  Oidulf,  the  brother-in-law  of  Magnus 
of  Norway.*  That  Harold  was  bound  for  Denmark^  and 
not  for  England^  where  his  wife  and  children  or  step- 
children were^  may  perhaps  tend  to  show  that  he  was 
already  an  exile  from  England.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Godescalc  the  Wend  ought  to  be  added  to  the  list.^ 

Whether  the  fall  of  Emma  was  or  was  not  connected 
with  the  penalties  which  thus  fell  on  the  relics  of  the 
Danish  party^  it  certainly  carried  with  it  the  momentaiy 
Stigand      fall  of  one  eminent  Englishman.     The  disgrace  of  the 
^^^p  of    Lady  was  accompanied  by  the  disgrace  of  the  remarkable 
EimLim,     — ^q  might  almost  say  the  great— churchman  by  whose 
poMd.        counsels  she  was  said  to  be  governed.    We  have  already 
yemto,  ^  ^ecn  Stigand,  once  the  priest  of  Assandun/  appointed  to 
'043-         a  Bishoprick  and  almost  immediately  deprived  of  it.*     The 
like  &te  now  happened  to  him  a  second  time.     He  was^ 
it  would  seem,  still  unconsecrated;^  but^  seemingly  about 
the  time  of  Eadward's   coronation,  he  was  named  and 
consecrated  to  the  East-Anglian  Bishoprick  of  Elmham.7 
But  the  spoliation  of  Emma  was  accompanied  by  the  de- 
position of  Stigand  from  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  just 
been  raised.     He  was  deprived  of  his  Bishoprick^  and  his 
goods  were  seized  into  the  King's  hands^  evidently  by  a 

^  On  this  Harold  see  vol.  L  p.  427.  The  signature  to  a  charter  of  Bishop 
Lyfing  iu  104  a  (God.  DipL  iv.  69),  must  be  his. 

'  Adam  Brem.  ii.  75.  "  Caussa  mprtis  ea  fuit  quod  de  regali  stirpe 
Danorum  genitus,  propior  soeptro  videbatar  qnam  Magnus.*' 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  7«6. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  494.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  501. 

*  A  private  document  in  Cod.  Dipl. iv.  116  is  signed  by  "Stigand  p." 
It  is  assigned  to  the  year  1049,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  must  be  wrong,  as  it  is  signed 
by  .^Hfweard  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  in  1044.  As  it  is  signed  by 
Eadward  and  Emma,  it  must  belong  to  the  early  Gemdt  of  1045,  that  at 
which  Stigand  received  his  appointment  as  Bishop  and  Swegen  as  Earl. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1043  ;  Chronn.  Petrib.  and  Cant.  104a. 
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sentence  of  the  same  Gremot  which  decreed  the  proceedings  ohaf.  vn. 
against  the  Lady.  Whatever  Emma's  fault  was^  Stigand 
"vas  held  to  be  a  sharer  in  it.  The  ground  assigned  for  his 
deposition  was  that  he  had  been  partaker  of  the  counsels  of 
the  Lady^  and  that  she  had  acted  in  all  things  by  his  advice.^ 
That  Stigand  should  have  supported  the  claims  of  Swegen 
is  in  itself  not  improbable.  He  had  risen  wholly  through 
the  &vour  of  Cnut,  his  wife^  and  his  sons.  The  strange 
Hung  IB  that  so  wary  a  statesman  should  not  have  seen  how 
irresistibly  the  tide  was  setting  in  favour  of  Eadward.  One 
thing  is  certain^  that^  if  Stigand  mistook  his  interest  this 
time,  he  knew  how  in  the  long  run  to  recover  his  lost  place 
and  to  rise  to  places  far  higher. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  period  ecclesiastical  appoint-  Impoit- 
ments  claim  special  notice.    They  are  at  all  times  important  eoclemas- 
witnesses  to  the  state  of  things  at  any  particular  moment,  ^^^^ents 
and  in  a  period  of  this  kind  they  are  the  best  indications  of  a^<^^™®- 
the  direction  in  which  popular  and  royal  &vour  is  setting.' 
The  patrons  or  electors  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  can  choose 
&r  more  freely^  they  can  set  themselves  much  more  free 
from  the  control  of  local  and  family  influences^  than  those 
who  are  called  on  to  appoint  to  temporal  offices.     For  King 
Eadward  to  appoint  a  French  Earl  would  prove  much  more 
than  his  appointment  of  a  French  Bishop.     It  would  prove 
mach  more  as  to  his  own  inclinations ;  it  would  prove  much 
more  again  as  to  the  temper  of  the  people  by  whom  such  an 
appointment  was  endured.    To  appoint  a  French  or  German 
Earl  as  the  successor  of  Godwine  or  Leofric  would  doubtless 
have  been  impossible.     But  Eadward  found  means  to  fill 
the  sees  of  Canterbury^  London^  and  Dorchester  with  French 
Prelates.      In  ecclesiastical  appointments  he  had  a  freer 
choice^  because,  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  office^  no 

1  Chron.  Ab.  **  And  n'Se  \>£b  man  lette  Stigant  of  his  bisoeopiice,  and 
nam  eal  Jmt  he  ahte  Jaun  cinge  to  hauda ;  fotSam  he  wes  nehst  his  modor 
nSde,  and  heo  for  8wa  swa  he  hire  rsBdde ;  Jwbs  iSe  men  wendon.*' 

VOL.  U.  P 
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CHAP.  vn.  hereditaiy  claim  or  preference  could  possibly  be  put  for- 
ward. The  same  freedom  of  choice  still  remains  to  the 
dispensers  of  church  patronage  in  our  own  times.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant^  the  Sheriff,  the  ordinary  magistrates^  of  any 
county  are  necessarily  chosen  from  among  men  belong^g  to 
that  county.  But  the  Bishop^  the  Dean^  the  ordinary  clergy^ 
may  never  have  set  foot  in  the  diocese  till  they  are  called  on 
to  exercise  their  functions  within  it.  Then,  as  now^  various 
influences  limited  the  choice  of  temporal  frmctionaries 
which  did  not  limit  the  choice  of  spiritual  frmctionaries. 
It  is  therefore  of  special  moment  to  mark  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  appointments  at  this  time^  as  supplying  our 
best  means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  the  foreign  influence 
and  the  course  of  the  resistance  made  to  it. 
Mode  of  It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  exact  process  of  appointing 
^SSopfl^^  a  Bishop  at  this  time  was.^  It  is  clear  that  the  royal  will 
was  the  chief  power  in  the  appointment.  It  is  clear  that 
the  official  document  which  gave  the  Bishop-elect  a  claim 
to  consecration  was  a  royal  writ,  to  which  now,  under  the 
French  influences  of  Eadward's  court,  a  royal  seal,  in  imi- 
tation of  continental  practice,  was  beginning  to  be  attached. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  appointment  was  regularly  made  in 
full  Witetiagem6t.  This  of  course  implies  that  the  Witan 
had  at  least  the  formal  right  of  saying  Yea  or  Nay  to  the 
King^s  nomination.  But  we  hear  at  the  same  time  of 
capitular  elections,  which  clearly  were  not  a  mere  form, 
though  it  rested  with  the  King  to  accept  or  reject  the 
selected  candidate.  In  ordinary  speech  the  appointment 
is  always  said  to  rest  with  the  King,  who  is  constantly 
described  as  giving  a  Bishoprick  to  such  and  such  a  man. 
The  King  too  at  this  time  exercised  the  right,  which  after- 
wards became  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  of  in- 
vesting the  Bishop-elect  with  the  ring  and  staff.  It  is 
clear  also,  from  the  case  of  Stigand  just  recorded,  that  the 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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King  and  his  Witan  Iiad  full  power  of  deposing  a  Bishop,  ohap.  vil 
On  the  other  hand^  probably  owing  to  the  number  of  foreign  inoreMed 
ecclesiastics  now  in  the  Kingdom^  references  to  the  Court  of  ^JJ^oma. 
Borne  become  fipom  this  time  far  more  frequent  than  before. 
For  an  Archbishop  to  go  to  Rome  for  his  pallium  was  nothing 
new ;  but  now  we  hear  of  Bishops  going  to  Rome  for  con- 
secration or  confirmation^  and  of  the  Roman  Court  claiming 
at  least  a  veto  on  the  nomination  of  the  English  King. 

It  is  perhaps  more  startling  to  find  that  the  court  of  Provalenoe 
Saint  Eadward  was  no  more  free  &om  the  suspicion  of 
simony  than  the  courts  of  ruffians  like  Harold  and  Hartha- 
cnut.^     It  is  clear  however  that  it  was  neither  on  the  King 
personally  nor  on  the  Earl  of  the  West- Saxons  that  this 
disgraceful  imputation  rested.     One  can  hardly  help  sus- 
pecting  that  it  was  the  itching  palms   of  the   Bang's 
foreign  fiaivourites  which  proved  the  most  frequent  resting- 
place  for  the  gold  of  those  who  sought  for  ecclesiastical 
dignities  by  corrupt  means.    In  the  year  after  Eadward's 
coronation  we  meet  with  a  story  which  brings  out  all  these 
points  very  strongly.     Archbishop  Eadsige  found  himself  Siwsid 
incapacitated  by  sickness  from  discharging  his  ftmctions^  o^^tor 
and  wished  either  to  resign  his  see  or,  as  it  would  rather  |^^°^' 
seem,  to  appoint  a  coadjutor.     But  he  feared  lest,  if  his  Eadage. 
intentions  were  made  publicly  known,  some  man  whom 
he  did  not  approve  of  might  beg  or  buy  the  office.*     He 
therefore  took  into  his  counsels  none  but  the  two  first 
men  in  the  reahn.  Earl  Godwine  and  King  Eadward  him- 
self.   Godwine  would  naturally  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  put  some  check  on  the  growing  foreign  influences,  and 
Eadward,  easily  as  he  was  led  astray,  would  doubtless  be 
anxious,  when  the  case  was  fairly  placed  before  him,  to 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  501,  52^. 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  1044 '»  P^trib.  1043.  "  FoiVam  ae  arcebisoop  wende  \>8di 
bit  Bum  oOer  man,  ahiddan  volde,  o\^  gdncffan,  pe  be  wyis  tinwode  and 
v9e,  gif  bit  ma  manna  wiste.** 

F  a 
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XJHAP.  vn.  follow  any  course  which   tended  to  preserve  the  purity 

of  ecclesiastical  rule.     By  the  authority  then  of  Eadward 

and  Godwine,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  very  few  other 

persons,^  Siward^  Abbot  of  Abingdon^  was  consecrated  as 

Coadjutor-Archbishop.*    He  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Primate 

for  about  six  years^  till  sickness  caused  him  in  his  turn 

He  returns  to  resign  his  office  and   return  to  Abingdon,  where  he 

don  and      died.^     On  this  Eadsige  again  assumed  the  administration 

iai8-*5o     ^^  ^^®  Archbishopriok  *  for  a  short  time  before  his  own 

death. 
Death  of        But  a  more  memorable  appointment  was  made  in  the 
uSnfweard   oouTse  of  the  Same  year.     ^Ifweard^  Bishop  of  London 
JuW*a5°"'  *^^  Abbot  of  Evesham,  a  Prelate  whose  name  has  already 
I044-         occurred  in  our  history/  fell  sick  of  leprosy.     He  returned 
to  his  Abbey,  but  the  brotherhood  with  one  consent  re- 
fused him  admission.     They  met,  we  are  told,  with  the 
just  reward  of  their  churlishness.     ^Ifweard  turned  away 
to  the  distant  Abbey  of  Bamsey,  where  he  had  spent  his 

^  Ghronn.  Ab.  1044 ;  Petrib.  1043.  "  Be  \>«b  oynges  leafe,  and  nede,  and 
Godwines  eorles.  Hit  wees  elles  feawum  mannnm  cat$  aer  hit  gedon  wara." 
So  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  197  ;  "Ante  cum  Bege  tantum  et  Comite 
communicate  consilio,  ne  quia  ad  tantum  &8tigium  aspiraret  indignus,  vel 
prece  vel  pretio. " 

*  He  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Upsala,  according  to  Professor  Stubbs 
(Ep.  Suoo.  p.  20)  and  Dean  Hook  (i.  491) ;  to  Rochester,  according  to  the 
Abingdon  History  (i.  45a).  But  Florence  (1049)  calls  him  '*  Siwardus,  Edaii 
Dorubemensis  arbhiepiscopi  chorepiscopus."  William  of  Malmesbury  (De 
Gest.  Pont.  1 16)  has  a  strange  story  how  Siward  was  intended  to  succeed 
Eadsige,  but  on  his  treating  him  harshly  and  not  even  allowing  him  enough 
to  eat,  he  was  deprived  of  the  succession  to  the  Archbishoprick,  and  had  to 
content  himself  with  Rochester — "quo  leviaret  verecundiam,  quo  detri- 
mentum  consolaretur."  Siward  signs  charters  with  the  title  of  Archbishop, 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  96,  103,  105 ;  as  Bishop  only  in  iv.  99 ;  as  Abbot  only  in  a 
very  doubtful  charter,  iv.  loa.  See  also  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  759  B  ; 
Angl.  Sacr.  i.  zo6 ;  Bromton,  938. 

»  Chron.  Ab.  1048;  Ohron.  Wig.  1050;  Fl.  Wig.  1049.  See  Hi»t. 
Ab.  i.  461.  Siward  was  a  benefiu^r  to  his  abbey,  and  fills  a  considerable 
place  in  its  history. 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  1048 ;  Petrib.  1046. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  506. 
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early  years,  and  where  he  was  gladly  received.     He  soon  chap.  vn. 
after  died,  leaving  great  gifts  to  the*"  hospitable  monks  of 
Ramsey.^     Bamonr  however  added  that  they  largely  con- 
sisted  of  his  own  former  gifts  to  Evesham,  and  that  he  even 
did  not  scruple  to  remove  from  that  imdutifiil  house  some 
precious  things  which  had  been  the  gifts  of  other  bene* 
factors.'   Two  great  spiritual  preferments  were  thus  vacated, 
one  of  them,  the  see  of  London,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Kingdom.     They  were  bestowed  in  a  full  Witena- 
gemot  held  in  London  in  the  month  of  August.^    The 
lesser  office  at  Evesham  was  conferred  on  an  Englishman, 
Wulfinser  or  Mannig,  a  monk  of  the  house,^  renowned  for 
his  skill  in  the  fine  arts;  but  in  the  nomination  to  the 
great  East-Saxon  Bishoprick,  the  foreigners  obtained  one 
of  their  most  memorable  triumphs.     For  it  must  have  been  He  ia  luo. 
in  this  same  Gem6t  in  which  Mannig  was  appointed  that  Robert  of 
the  Bishoprick  of  the  city  in  which   the  Assembly  was  ^^^' 
held  was  bestowed  ^  on  one  Biobert,  a  Norman  monk,  who 
had  first  been  Prior  of  Saint  Ouen's  at  Biouen,  and  after- 
wards Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  JumiSges.*     He  has 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1045  ;  Fl.  Wig.  1044 ;  Hist.  Eves.  p.  85 ;  Hist.  Rams, 
c.  104. 

'  FL  Wig.  U.S.  **  Ablatis  ex  maximft  parte  libris  et  ornamentis,  qu» 
ipse  eidem  contnlerat  loco,  et  quedam,  ut  fertur,  quae  alii  oontulerant.*' 
Cf.  Hist.  Hams.  u.  s.  But  the  Evesham  historian,  who  uses  veiy  strong 
language  against  the  monks  of  his  own  house,  does  not  charge  JSlfweard 
with  more  than  transferring  his  intended  gifts  from  Eyesham  to  Ramsey  ; 
"que  hnic  looo  oflferre  cogitabat,  TersA  vice  prefate  ecclesiae  RamesiflB 
omnia  oondonabat."    Hist.  Eves.  p.  85. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1044.  "  In  generali  ooncilio  quod  eodem  tempore  oelebratum 
est  Lundonisd."   It  was  between  July  2$  and  August  xo.   See  Appendix  I. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1045  ;  Fl.  Wig.  1044 ;  Hist.  Eves.  p.  86.  Mannig  re- 
built the  church  of  Evesham,  and  practised  his  skill  for  the  adornment  of 
the  churches  of  Ganterbuzy  and  Coventry  as  well  as  his  own.  Chronn.  Ab. 
and  Wig.  1054. 

*  Oddly  enough,  neither  the  Chronicles  nor  Florence  mention  Robert's 
Appointment  to  London,  though  they  take  it  for  granted  in  1050,  when  they 
record  his  appointment  to  the  Archbishoprick. 

*  Win.  Mahns.  Gest.  Pont.  134  h.    He  is  there  spoken  of  simply  as 
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there  left  behind  him  a  noble  memorial  in  the  stately 
minster  which  still  survives  in  ruins^  but  in  England  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say^  that  he  became^  in  this  high  post 
and  in  the  still  higher  post  which  he  afterwards  reached, 
the  pest  of  the  Kingdom.  His  influence  over  the  mind 
of  the  feeble  King  was  unbounded.^  We  are  ludicrously 
told  that,  if  Robert  said  that  a  black  crow  was  white, 
Eling  Eadward  would  at  once  believe  him,^  He  is  de- 
scribed at  all  hands  as  being  the  chief  stirrer  up  of 
strife  between  Eadward  and  his  native  subjects.  He  it 
was  who  separated  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  the 
King  from  his  most  i&ithful  counsellors.  He  it  was  whose 
slanderous  tongue  again  brought  up  against  the  great 
Earl  ^  that  charge  of  complicity  in  the  death  of  JSlfred  of 
which  he  had  been  solemnly  pronounced  guiltless  by  the 
highest  Court  in  the  realm.*  And  the  career  of  Robert  is 
one  of  great  historical  importance.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  immediate  causes — ^it  may  even  be  reckoned  among 


a  monk  of  Jumibges,  but  from  the  Biographer  (399)  and  from  the  Nova 
Chronica  Normannise,  A.  1037,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  Abbot. 
(See  Neustria  Pia^  p.  309.)  He  became  Abbot  in  1037,  and  began  the 
church  in  1040.  William  himself  in  his  History  (ii.  199),  speaks  of  Robert's 
building  as  "ecclesia  Sanotae  MaiiaB,  quam  ipse  precipuo  et  sumptuoso 
opere  oonstruxerat.**  He  begins  to  sign  as  Bishop  in  1046.  Cod.  DipL 
iv.  no. 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  116)  makes  Robert's  influence 
with  Eadward  the  recompense  of  some  serrices  done  to  him  in  Normandy. 
He  goes  on,  "  Is  ergo  et  amore  antique  et  reoenti  honore  primas  partes  in 
oonsiliis  regalibus  vendicabat,  quos  Yellet  deponeret,  quos  liberet,  sub- 
limaret." 

*  Ann.  Wint.  21,  Luard.  "Tanti  fuit  homo  iUe  in  ooulis  Regis  ut  si 
dioeret  nigntm  comicem  esse  oandidam  Rex  citius  ori  iUius  quam  oculis 
8uis  crederet." 

»  Vita  Eadw.  400.  80  William  of  Malmeebury  (u.  s.)  ;  "Hie  contra 
pertinadus  insistere,  donee  praecipuos  optimates,  Godwinum  dico  et  fiUos 
ejus,  proditionis  apud  Regem  aocusatos  Anglift  expelleret.  Ezpulsionis  alie 
quoque  fuere  oaussae,  et  alii  anotoresi  sicut  alias  non  tacuimus.  Sed  ille 
clarius  classicum  oecinit,  instantius  aocusavit." 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  510. 
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the  immediate  causes— of  the  Norman  invasioii.^    Robert^ s  chap.  vn. 

appointment  to  the  see  of  London  may  be  fairly  set  down 

as  marking  a  distinct  stage  in  the  progress  of  Norman 

influence  in  England.     He  was  the  first  man  of  utterly 

alien  speech  who  had  held  an  English  Bishoprick  since 

the  days  of  Roman^   Scottish,  or  Cilidan   missionaries. 

His  overthrow  at  a  latw  time  was  one  of  the  first-fruits     [105a.] 

of  the  great  national  reaction  against  the  strangers^  and 

its  supposed  uncanonical  character  was  one  of  the  many 

pretences  put  forth  by  William  to  justify  his  invasion  of 

England. 

This  appointment  of  Robert  shows  the  great  advance 
of  the  Norman  influence.     But  that  influence  had  not  as 
yet  reached  its  height.     Godwine  and  the  popular  party 
seem  still  to  have  been  able  to  make  a  kind  of  compromise 
with  the  King.     It  was  necessary  to  yield  to  the  King's 
strong  personal  inclination  in  the  case  of  Robert;  but  the 
other  vacant  preferments  were  secured  for  Englishmen. 
We  have  seen  that  -^Ifweard's  Abbey  was  not  allowed  to 
be  held  in  plurality  by  his  successor  in  the  Bishoprick^ 
but  was  bestowed  on  an  Englishman  of  high  character. 
Stigand  too  had  by  this  time  made  his  peace  with  Ead-  Stigand 
ward  and  Godwine^  and  he  now  began  to  climb  the  ladder  Elmham. 
of  preferment  a&esh.     He  now  again  received  the  Bishop- 
rick of  Elmham  or  of  the  East- Angles.^    And  it  was  in  Banish- 
the  same  year,  and  seemingly  at  the  same  (Jemot,  that  Gunhild 

Gunhild,  "  the  noble  wife/'  the  widow  of  the  Earls  Hakon  *"**  ^^"^ 
'  ^  sons. 

and  Harold,  the  mother  of  Heming  and  ThurkiU,  was 
banished  together  with  her  sons.^ 

This  last  event  was  one  of  that  series  of  banishments 

*  Bishop  Godwin  (Cat.  of  Bishops,  p.  25)  says  truly,  hut  without  fully 
understanding  the  force  of  his  own  words ;  "This  man  is  said  to  have  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Norman  conquest  in  England.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1043  ;  51.  Wig.  1044.  '  See  above,  p.  63. 
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OHAP.  vn.  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  gradually  fS&lling  on 
all  who  had  made  themselves  in  any  way  prominent  in 
opposition  to  the  election  of  Eadward.     Bat  it  was  most 
likely  not  unconnected  with  the  present  threatening  state 
Con-  of  affairs  in  Northern  Europe.    The  early  years  of  Eadward 

NorSiem    ^  England  were  contemporary  with  the  great  struggle 
Europe,      between  Swegen  and  Magnus  for  the  Crown  of  Denmark. 
between     ^^e  details  of  that  warfare  are  told  in  our  Scandinavian 
^nd^^      authorities  with  the  usual  amount  of  confusion  and  con- 
Magnus,     tradiction,  and  it  seems  hopeless  to  think  of  altogether 
*  reconciling  their  conflicting  statements.     Our  own  Chro- 
nicles^  as  usual,   supply  the  most   promising  means  of 
harmonizing  them  in  some  small  degree.     We  have  seen 
that  Magnus  was  in  actual  possession  of  both  Norway 
and    Denmark   at   the    time    of   Eadward's    coronation.^ 
Swegen,  after  several  battles,  had  found  himself  forsaken 
Connexion  by  every  one,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Sweden.*    Godes- 
flcalc  with   scale  the  Wend,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England, 
Sw^gon      Yisd  forsaken  him  with  the  rest,^  and  had  entered  on  that 
Magnus,     mingled    career    as    missionary  and    warrior   among  his 
heatiien   countrymen  of  which   I   have   already  spoken.* 
In  this  warfare  he  most  likely  acted  as  an  ally  of  Magnus, 
who  was  also  renowned  for  victories  over  the  same  enemy .^ 
Trium-       Magnus,  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  King  of  Den- 
tion  of       mark  and  Norway,  conqueror  of  his  heathen  neighbours, 
^^*^'*"*     enjoying,  as  it  would  seem,  the  respect  and  attachment 
of  the  people  of  both  his  kingdoms,  regretted  and  re- 
tracted the  engagements  of  fidelity,  perhaps  even  of  sub- 
mission, which  he  had  made  to  Eadward  when  his  own 

^  See  above,  p.  i8. 

*  Snorro,  Saga  of  Magnus,  33,  of  Harold,  18  (Laing,  ii.  391 ;  iii.  17); 
Chron.  Koskild.  Lang.  i.  377  ;  Saxo,  203. 

'  Saxo,  ao4.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  726. 

*  Saxo,  203  ;  Swegen  Agg.  c.  5  (Lang.  i.  56).  So  Adam  Bram.  ii  75  ; 
"Magnus  autem  Rex  pro  jnstitiA  et  foriitudiue  cams  ftiit  Danis,  verom 
Solavis  terribilis,  qui  post  mortem  Ghnut  Baniam  infestabant." 
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position  seemed  less  secure.  He  now  fell  back  on  the  ohap.  vn. 
claim  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  of^®^™ 
Denmark,  and  which,  in  his  eyes^  gave  him  an  equal  right  lish  Grown, 
to  the  possession  of  England.  Magnus  sent  an  embassy 
to  England,  claiming  the  Crown,  and  setting  forth  his 
right.^  He  and  Harthacnut  had  agreed  that  whichever 
of  them  outlived  the  other  should  succeed  to  his  domi- 
nions. Harthacnut  was  dead;  Magnus  had,  by  virtue 
of  that  agreement,  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark ; 
he  now  demanded  Harthacnut's  other  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. Eadward,  we  are  told,  answered  in  a  magnauimous  Eadwvd's 
straiQ,  in  which  he  directly  rested  his  right  to  the  English  *°*^®'* 
Crown  on  the  choice  of  the  English  people.^  While  his 
brother  lived,  he  had  served  him  fiuthfully  as  a  private 
man,  and  had  put  forward  no  claim  by  virtue  of  his  birth. 
On  his  brother's  death,  he  had  been  chosen  King  by  the 
whole  nation  and  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  kingly  office. 
Lawful  King  of  the  English,  he  would  never  lay  aside 
the  Crown  which  his  fathers  had  worn  before  him.  Let 
Magnus  come;  he  would  raise  no  army  against  him,  but 
Magnus  should  never  moimt  the  throne  of  England  till 
he  had  taken  the  life  of  Eadward.^  Magnus,  so  the  Nor^ 
wegian  Saga  tells  us,  was  so  struck  with  this  answer, 
that  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  attacking  England,  and 
acknowledged  Eadward'^s  right  to  the  English  Crown. 
This  account,  as  perhaps  Eadward^s  answer  also,  savours 
somewhat  of  romance.  But  that  Magnus  did  contemplate 
an  invasion  of  England  is  certain,  and,  as  England  had 
given  him  no  cause  for  war,  an  invasion  of  England  would 
seem  to  imply  a  claim  on  the  English  Crown.  The  Nor- 
wegian King  was  looked  on  as  dangerous  in  the  year  after 

^  Sdoito,  Magniu,  38  (Laing,  ii.  397) ;  Ant.  Gelt.  Scand.  184. 
'  Snorro,  Ant.  Gelt.  Scand.  185.    "  Yar  >>at  )>a  rad  her  aUra  landsmanna 
at  taka  mik  till  Konunga  her  i  England!." 
'  BoeB  this  mean  that  Eadward  meant  to  meet  Magnus  in  single  oombat  ? 
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oHAP.  VII.  Eadward's  coronation^  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  kept 
tioM"*      ^^^  ^^^  *^  invasion  of  England  only  by  a  renewal  of 
agaisBt       the  war  in  the  North.      In  both  these  years  Eadward 
1044-5.      found  it  necessary  to  gather  a  fleet  together  at  Sandwich.^ 
In  the  first  year  the  fleet  amoanted  to  thirty-five  ships 
only;  in  the  second  year  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  fleet 
such  as  no  man  had  ever  seen  before.^    In  this  last  case 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  its  object  was  to  repel  an 
expected  invasion  on  the  part  of  Magnus. 
The  war         The  war  was  now  renewed  by  Swegen,  seemingly  in 
Swegen  i/  Partnership  with  an  actor  of  greater,  though  perhaps  less 
P^°®f"      merited,  renown  than  himself.^     Harold  the  son  of  Signrd^ 
Habold     the  half-brother  of  Saint  Olaf,  had  escaped  as  a  stripling 
HASA.        fi^m  the  field  of  Stikkelstad,  where  his  brother,  according 
E^lyiife    to  one  view,   received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  while, 
ploits  of     according  to  another,  he  received  only  the  just  reward 
1030-1044.  ^f  hasty  and  violent,   however  well-meant,  interference 
with   the  ancient  institutions  of  his   country.     Harold, 
sumamed  Hardrada — the  stem  in  council — lived  to  become 
the  most  renowned  warrior  of  the  North,  the  last  Scandi- 
navian King  who  ever  set  foot  as  an  enemy  on  purely 
English  ground,  the   last  invader  who  was  to   feel  the 
might  of  Englishmen  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for  their 
own  freedom,  and  who  was,  in  his  fall,  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  victory  of  an  invader  yet  mightier  than  himself.     The 
fight  of  Stamfordbridge,  the  fight  of  the  two   Harolds^ 
will  form  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  a  later  stage 
of  our  history.     As  yet,  Harold  was  known  only  as  the 
hero  of  a  series  of  adventures  as  wild  and  wonderful  as 

^  Gbron.  Ab.  1044,  1045 ;  Chron.  Petrib.  1043. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1045.  **  And  \>&r  wes  Bwa  mycel  here  gegsederod  ewh  nan 
man  ne  geaeh,  sdphere  naenne  maran  on  )yysan  lande." 

"  For  the  life  of  Harold  Hardrada  our  chief  authority  is  hia  Saga  in 
Snorro,  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Laing'a  Translation. 
It  fits  in  better  than  might  have  been  expected  with  authentic  history. 
There  are  also  notices  in  Adam  of  Bremen  and  the  Danish  writers. 
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any  that  have  ever  been  recounted  in  poetry  or  romance,  chap.  vn. 
Wounded  at  Stikkelstad^  the  young  prince  was  saved  by  Escape  of 
a  faithftd  companion,  and  was  cherished  during  the  fol-  frtm'stik- 
lowing  winter  by  a  yeoman  ignorant  of  his  rank.      He  ^®^»*«^ 
passed  through  Sweden   into  Bussia^  where  he   formed 
a  friendship  with  King  Jaroslaf  of  Novgorod.     Thence^  He  goes 
after  a  few  years^  he  betook  himself^  with  a  small  train  tinopie. 
of  companions,  to  the  Byzantine  Court.     He  found  the  State  of 
Eastern  Empire  in  one  of  those  periods  of  decay  which  pire. 
so  strangely  alternate  in  its  history  with  periods  of  re- 
generation at  home  and  victory  abroad.     The  great  Mace- 
donian dynasty  was  still  on  the  throne ;  but  the  mighty 
Basil  was  in  his  grave,  and  the  steel-clad  lancers  of  the 
New  Borne  were  no  longer  the  terror  of  Saracen,  Bul- 
garian, and  Bussian.     The  Empire  which  he  had  saved,  Eeign  of 
and  which  he  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  1028-1050. 
had  now  become  the  plaything  of  a  worthless  woman, 
and  the  diadem  of  the  Csasars  was  passed  on  at  every 
caprice  of  her  fancy  from  one  husband  or  lover  to  another. 
The  Norwegian  prince  reached  the  Great  City,  the  Mickel- 
gard  of  Northern  story,  in  the  period  of  Byzantine  history 
known  as  the  Beigns  of  the   Husbands  of  ZdS.^    The 
Eastern  Csesars  had  already  begun  to  gather  the  Northern 
adventurers  who  appeared  at  their  doors  as   friends  or 
as  enemies  into  that  famous  Warangian  body-guard,  the  The  War- 
counterpart  of  the  Housecarls  of  Cnut,  which   as   yet  ^^    • 
seems  to  have  been  recruited  wholly  from  Scandinavia, 
but  which  was  afterwards  to  be  reinforced  by  so  large  a 
body  of  exiles  from  our  own  land.^     Harold  apparently 
received  the  command  of  this  force,  and  at  their  head  he 
is  said  to  have  performed  a  series  of  amazing  exploits.^ 

*  See  Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  i.  466.        ■  See  vol.  i.  p.  51a,  and  above,  p.  43. 

'  Adam  Brem.  iii.  16.  "Erat  vir  potens  et  clarus  victoriis,  qui  prius  in 
GrtBCiA  et  in  Soythisd  regionibiu  multa  contra  barbaroB  prcelia  confecit." 
For  Bome  legends,  see  Saxo,  105. 
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oHAF.  yn.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  arrival  of  these  Northern 
auxiliaries  had  inspired  the  Empire  with  a  new  life. 
Their  ser-  Certain  it  is  that,  just  about  this  time,  we  find  the  By- 
Harold  in*^  zantine  armies,  after  an  interval  of  deadness,  once  more  in 
i^^"^io  vigorous  action/ and  that  in  the  very  region  in  which  the 
Norwegian  Saga  places  the  most  memorable  exploits  of 
Harold.  He  waged  war,  we  are  told,  against  the  Saracens 
both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa;  he  fought  eight  pitched 
battles,  and  took  castle  after  castle  from  the  misbelievers. 
That  is,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  Harold  and  his  followers 
served  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  of  Maniak^,  who  was  at 
this  time  waging  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Saracens  of 
Sicily,  and  who  won  back  many  of  their  towns  to  the 
Empire.^  It  does  not  appear  that  ManiakSs  actually 
ventured  on  an  African  campaign,  but,  as  the  Saracens 
of  Africa  undoubtedly  aided  their  Sicilian  brethren,^  a 
landing  of  Imperial  troops  on  their  coast  is  quite  possible. 
At  all  events,  warfare  with  African  Saracens  anywhere 
might  easily,  in  the  half-legendary  language  of  the  Sagas, 
His  Cru-  grow  into  a  tale  of  an  actual  invasion  of  Africa.  Harold 
"is  next  represented  as  entering  on  another  series  of  adven- 
tures for  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  a  place  in 
authentic  history.  He  set  out,  we  are  told,  on  a  pre- 
mature Crusade ;  he  marched  with  his  followers  to  Jeru- 
salem, clearing  the  way  of  robbers,  and  winning  back 
countless  towns  and  castles  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ 
and  Csesar.  Here  we  have  of  course  the  mere  reflexion 
of  the  age  of  the  writer,  who  could  not  conceive  so 
famous  a  warrior  as  entering  the  Holy  City  in  any  cha- 
racter but  that  of  a  conqueror.  But  that  Harold,  as  a 
peaceful  pilgrim,  the  brother  of  a  canonized  Saint,  visited 
Jerusalem,  that  he  prayed  and  gave  g^fts  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  bathed  in  the  hallowed  stream  of  Jordan, 

>  See  Knky.  i.  487.  «  lb. 
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is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  man.^  To  the  ohap.  vn. 
holy  places  of  Christendom  Harold  would  he  led  of  set 
purpose  by  every  feeling  of  the  time.  If,  as  there  is  reason 
to  belieye^  his  course  of  adventure  led  him  to  the  most 
renowned  seat  of  heathen  freedom  and  heathen  wisdom^ 
it  was,  we  may  be  sure,  with  very  little  recollection  of  its 
ancient  glories.  At  some  stage  of  his  exploits,  Harold  and 
his  companions  seem  to  have  appeared  in  a  hostile  cha- 
racter in  the  haven  of  Peiraieus  and  either,  on  their  own 
accoimt  or  by  an  Imperial  commission,  to  have  put  down 
certain  disturbances  among  the  Athenians  of  the  eleventh 
century .2  At  all  events,  Harold  of  Norway  shared  in 
the  penitential  devotion  of  Robert  the  father  of  Norman 
William  and  of  Swegen  the  brother  of  English  Harold ; 
and,  more  fortunate  than  either,  he  returned  in  safety  and 
g^lory  to  his  own  land.  He  came  back  to  Constantinople 
to  find  himself  maligned  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  to 
be  refused  the  hand  of  a  niece  of  the  Empress.^  Scandal 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  cause  of  this  refusal  was  that 
ZdS,  a  woman  whose  passions  survived  to  an  unusually  late 
period  of  life,  herself  cast  an  eye  of  love  on  the  valiant 
Northman.  Harold  now  made  his  escape  from  Constan-  Harold 
tinople,  after — so  his  Northern  admirers  ventured  to  say —  from  Con- 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Mono-  ^^^' 
machos.     This  of  course  is  pure  fiction.     The  historical 

'  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  reigning  Emperor  Constantine  Mono- 
machos  had  a  hand  in  restoring  the  chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
would  be  singular  indeed  if  Harold  Hardrada  were  in  any  way  the 
instroment  of  hiB  bounty.    See  Finlay,  i.  503. 

'  See  Appendix  K. 

*  So  says  the  Saga,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  meant  by  this  niece  of 
Zdd.  It  is  possible  that,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  some  niece  or 
other  kinswoBDum  of  Constantine  is  intended  ;  but  Bucange  (Fam.  Byz. 
145)  does  not  help  us  to  identify  her.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  160) 
giTcs  another  turn  to  the  story.  He  was  "pro  stupro  illustris  foemins 
leoni  objectus."  Of  course  he  kills  the  beast.  In  Sazo  (205)  the  crime 
beoomesmurder,  and  the  lion  is  exchanged  for  a  dragon. 
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oHAP.  vn.  truth  of  Harold's  warlike  exploits  is  in  no  way  impugned 

by  the  silence  of  the  Byzantine  writers ;  but  so  striking 

an  event  as  the  blinding  of  an  Emperor  could  hardly  &il 

to  have  found  a  native  chronicler.     But  we  may  believe^ 

if  we  please,  that  Harold  carried  off  the  princess  by  force, 

that  the  Scandinavian  galleys  burst  the  chain  which  guarded 

the  Bosporos^  that  Harold  then  lefb  his  &ir  prize  on  shore^ 

bidding  her  tell  her  Imperial  kinswoman  how  little  her 

power  availed  against  either  the  might  or  the  craft  of  the 

He  retums  Northman.^  Harold  now  returned  to  Russia.  He  had  carried 

uaoa,   ^^  ^j^^  Byzantine  princess  only  as  a  bravado;  his  heart 

was  fixed  on  Elizabeth^  the  daughter  of  his  former  host 

Jaroslaf  of  Novgorod.     He  now  hastened  to  her  father's 

court,   obtained  her  in  marriage^  and  passed  over  with 

andfinda    her  into  Sweden.     He  there  found  Swegen^  defeated  and 

SwedeD."'  in  banishment.      With  him  he   concerted  measures  for 

a  joint  expedition  against  Magnus,  now  in  possession  of 

Swegen      Denmark.^     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  this 

attack        P^^^  expedition  of  Swegen  and  Harold  which  saved  Eng- 

and^we     '*°^  ^^^  *  Norwegian  invasion.     King  Eadward  watched 

England     at  Saudwich  with  his  great  fleet  during  the  whole  summer. 

from  in-  ,  o  C7 

vasion.       cxpcctmg  the  approach  of  the  enemy.     But  Magnus  came 
^^^^'         not.     Harold  and  Swegen  together,  by  their  invasion  of 
Denmark,  gave  him  full  occupation  throughout  the  year.* 


Eadward        It  seems  to  have  been  early  in  this  year  of  expected  inva- 

marries  ^  </  ir 

Eadgyth.    sion  that  Eadward  at  last  married  Eadgyth  the  daughter  of 
^sTi^S-    ^^^^®«*  I*  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  marriage  had  been 

^  On  these  exploits  of  Harold  Hardrada,  see  Appendix  K. 

'  Snorro,  Harold,  c.  i8  (Lalng,  iii.  17). 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1046.  "On  JHun  geare  gegaderade  Eadward  cyng  mycele 
Bcypferde  on  Sandwic,  Jmrb  Kagnus  j^reatunge  on  Norwegon ;  ao  his  gewinn 
and  Swegenes  on  Denmaroon  geletton  |>fet  he  her  ne  00m."  So  Fl.  Wig. 
1045  ;  Rog.  Wend.  i.  483. 

*  Chionn.  Ab.  1044 ;  Petrib.  1043  ;  Cant.  1045,  But  1043  in  Petei^ 
borough  really  means  1045,  and  the  1044  of  Abingdon  takes  in  the  whole 
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80  long  delayed;   but^  if  the  Norman  infinence  was  ad-  ohaf.vii. 
vancing,  the  wary  Earl  might  well  deem  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  in  bringing  about  the  full  completion  of  a  promise 
which  the  King  was  most  likely  not  very  eager  to  fulfil. 
Oodwine's  power  however  was  not  as  yet  seriously  shaken. 
It  was  also  probably  in  this  year^  as  we  have^  seen,  that  Earldoms 
his  son  Harold  and  his  wife^s  nephew  Beom  received  their  Harold  and 
Earldoms.^    The  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  the  year^^™- 
seem  also  to  point  to  the  predominance  of  the  patriotic 
party.     In  this  year  died  Brihtwold^  Bishop  of  the  Wil-  Death  of 
sffitas^  a  Prelate  who  had  in  past  times  been  honoured  Brihtwold. 
with  a  vision  portending  Eadward's  accession  to  the  Crown, 
and  who  had  had  the  good  luck  of  living  to  see  his  pro- 
phecy fulfilled.'    The  appointment  of  his  successor  should  Hermann 
be  careAiUy  noticed.     He  was  Hermann  of  Lotharingia,  a  ringia  suc- 
chaplain  of  the  King,  the  first  of  the  series  of  German  or  ^^* 
other  Imperialist  Prelates  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.^ 
The  promotion  of  Germans  in  Englaud  was  not  wholly  Promotion 
new.     It  had  begun  under  Cnut,  in  whose  time  the  Saxon  man  Pre- 


Dnduc  had  obtained  the  Bishoprick  of  Somersetshire,  and  ^ 

Duduo 

another  German,  Wythmann  by  name,  had  held  the  great  Bishop  of 
abbey  of  Ramsey.^    Had  the  appointment  of  Hermann  lo^^^. 
stood  alone,  we  might  have  simply  looked  on  it  as  the  Wythmann 

Abbot  of 
Bamsay. 
Christmas  season  running  into  the  next  year.  The  Hyde  writer  (288), 
amusingly  enough,  places  the  marriage  after  Grod wine's  return  in  105  a. 
Eadward  "adveniens  multft  probitate  multAque  animi  industri4  ccepit 
florere,  et  NormcamM  quos  addtuceraJt  prindpes  per  Angliam  consiituere  ; 
contra  hunc  quoque  Comes  Grodwinus,  pacis  inimious,  tentans  rebellare, 
ir4  oommotus,  AngliA  discessit,  moxque  repatrians  usque  in  ipsam  metro- 
pollm  Londoniam  classem  suam  advexit.  Denique  h  non  pone  prcevalere 
animadverteni,  paoem  cum  Edwardo  statuit  componere,  et  ut  nulMus 
rebellionis  suspicio  remaneret,  filiam  suam  Editham  nomine  ei  matrimonio 
oopalayit,  filiumque  suum  Haroldum  ejus  dapiferum  constituit.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  36. 

*  This  legend  occurs  in  the  Vita  Eadwardi,  p.  394.    It  is  of  course  not 
omitted  by  the  professed  hagiogmphers.    See  Appendix  B. 

*  See  above,  p.  41.  *  See  Appendix  L. 
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CHAP.  vn.  result  of  Eadward^'s  oonnezion  with  King  Henry.     Or  we 

might  even  have  looked  on  it  in  a  worse  light,  as  a  sign 

that  Eadward  preferred  foreigners  of  any  kind  to  his  own 

countrymen.     But  several  considerations  may  lead  us  to 

TheGer-    look  on  the  matter  in  another   way.     These  German  ap- 

p^ix^nts  pointments  are  clearly  parts  of  a  system ;    the  system  is 

probably    continued  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  the 

favoured  by  ^  "^  ' 

Godwine.  close  connexion  between  Grermany  and  England  ends; 
Harold  himself,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  appears  as 
a  special  promoter  of  German  churchmen.  We  can 
therefore  hardly  fail  to  see  in  these  appointments,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  an  attempt  of  Gt)dwine  and  the 
patriotic  party  to  counterbalance  the  merely  French 
Policy  of  tendencies  of  Eadward  himself.  We  must  observe  that 
^jtnap-'  most  of  these  Prelates  were  natives  of  Lotharingia,  a 
mentB  *®^°^  which,  in  the  geography  of  that  age,  includes — 
and  indeed  most  commonly  means — ^the  Southern  Nether- 
lands. That  is  to  say,  they  came  from  the  border-land  of 
Germany  and  France,  where  the  languages  of  both  king- 
doms were  already  familiar  to  every  educated  man.^  We 
can  well  understand  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
patriots  found  it  impossible  to  procure  the  King's  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman,  they  might  well 
be  content  to  accept  the  appointment  of  a  German  of 
Lotharingia  as  a  compromise.  One  whose  blood,  speech, 
and  manners  had  not  wholly  lost  the  traces  of  ancient 
brotherhood  would  be  more  acceptable  to  Godwine  and 
to  England  than  a  mere  Frenchman.  And  one  to  whom 
the  beloved  speech  of  Graul  was  as  familiar  as  his  mother* 
tongue  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  denationalized 
Eadward  than  one  of  his  own  subjects.  This  policy  was 
probably  as  sound  as  any  that  could  be  hit  upon  in  such 
a  wretched  state  of  things.     But  its  results  were  not 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  607. 
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wholly  satisfiictoiy.     I  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  that  ohap.  vn. 
any  of  these  Lotharingp'an  Prelates  proved  actual  traitors 
to  England ;  but  they  certainly  did  not,  as  a  class,  offer  the 
same  steady  resistance  to  French  influences  as  the  men 
who  had  been  bom  in  the  land.     And,  if  they  were  not 
Normannizers,    they   were  at   least    Romanizers.      They 
brought  with   them   habits   of  constant  reference  to  the 
Papal  See^  and  a  variety  of  scruples  on  points  of  small 
canonical  regularity^  to   which  Englishmen  had   hitherto 
been   strangers.     Still  something  was  gained^  when,  on 
the  death   of  Brihtwold^   a  Lotharingian,  instead   of  a 
French,   successor  was   procured,  in  the  person   of  Her- 
mann, one  of  the  King's  Chaplains.^    A  slight  counter- 
poise wafi  thus  gained  to  the  influence  of  the  Norman 
Bishop  of  London.     But  at  the  next  great  ecclesiastical 
vacancy  the  patriotic  party  were  more  successful.     In  the  Death  of 
course  of  the  next  year  England  lost  one  of  her  truest  Lyfing. 
worthies ;  the  great  Earl  lost  one  who  had  been  his  right  J^*^**  *3. 
hand   man   in   so    many  crises  of  his  life,  in  so  many 
labours    for  the   welfare   of   his   country.     Ljrfing,    the  His  < 


patriot  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  in  March  in  the  follow-  ^^^ 
ing  year.  Originally  a  monk  of  Winchester,  he  was  first 
raised  to  the  Abbacy  of  Tavistock.  While  still  holding 
that  office,  he  had  been  the  companion  of  Cnut  in  his  1017, 
Roman  pilgrimage,  and  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  great 
King's  famous  letter  to  his  English  subjects.^  The  con- 
summate prudence  wbich  he  had  displayed  in  that  and  in 
other  commissions  ^  had  procured  his  appointment  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Crediton  or  Devonshire.  With  that  see 
the  Bishoprick  of  Cornwall  had  heen  finally  united  during 

'  See  Appendix  I.  and  L. 

'  FL  Wig.  1031 ;  WilL  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  145  6. 

'  '*yir  pradentiflsimus  Livingaa,"  nys  Florence  (1031)  ;  *' Omnibus  qn» 
injmicta  fuerant,  sapienter  et  mirifice  ante  adventnm  Begis  consummatis,*' 
says  William. 

VOL.  n.  a 
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OHAP.  vn.  his  episcopate.^  With  that  double  see  he  had  held,  ac- 
1038.  cordingp  to  a  vicious  use  not  uncommon  at  the  time^  the 
Bishoprick  of  Worcester  in  plurality.^  In  this  high  posi- 
tion he  had  steadily  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  great 
Earl  through  all  the  storms  of  the  days  of  Harold  and 
Harthacnut,  and  he  had  had  a  share  second  only  to 
that  of  Oodwine  himself  in  the  work  of  placing  Eadward 
upon  the  throne.^  Either  his  plurality  of  benefices  had 
given,  as  it  reasonably  might,  oflFence  to  strict  assertors 
of  ecclesiastical  rule/  or,  what  is  at  least  as  likely,  the 
patriotic  career  of  Lyfing  had  made  him,  like  Godwine 
himself,  a  mark  for  Norman  slander  alike  in  life  and  death. 
His  end,  we  are  told,  was  accompanied  by  strange  por- 
tents, which  were  however  quite  as  capable  of  a  {Sstvour- 
able  as  of  an  unfavourable  interpretation.^  But  his  memory 
was  loved  and  cherished  in  the  places  where  he  was  best 
known.  Long  afber  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  name  of 
the  Prelate  whose  body  rested  in  their  minster  still  lived 
in  the  hearts  and  on  the  mouths  of  the  monks  of  Tavi- 
stock.® And  the  simple  entry  of  a  Chronicler  who  had 
doubtless  heard  him  with  his  own  ears  bears  witness  to 

'  Wm.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  I45  6.    Cf.  Gest.  Begg.  iii.  300. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  501.  There  is  a  curious  notice  of  Lyfing's  plurality  of 
Bishoprioks  in  a  deed  in  Cod.  Dipl.  yi.  195.  It  is  a  conveyance  of  lands  to 
Sherborne  Minster  made  in  a  Scirgem6t  of  DevonBhire  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Earl  (xodwine.  Lyfing  is  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  he  is 
described  as  '<  Lyfing  bisoeop  be  norVan,"  as  if  a  Devonshire  man's  ideas  of 
Worcester  were  not  very  clear.  Worcester  was  clearly  the  see  which 
Lyfing  loved  best.  ■  See  above,  p.  7. 

*  Will.  Malms,  a.  s.  "Ambitiosus  et  protervus  ecclesiasticarum  legnm 
tyrannus,  ut  fertur,  invictus,  qui  nihil  penti  haberet,  quominiis  omni 
voluntati  susb  assisteret." 

'  WilL  Malms,  u.  s.  **  A  majoribus  accepimus,  quum  ille  spiritum 
efflaret,  tum  horrisonum  crepitnm  per  totam  Angliam  auditum,  ut  ruina 
et  finis  totius  putaretur  orbis.**  The  loss  of  men  like  Lyfing  is  indeed  the 
ruin  of  nations. 

'  WUl.  Malms,  (u.  s.),  who  speaks  of  his  gifts  to  the  monastery,  and  of  the 
services  still  sud  for  him,  *'  ut  hodieque  rv.  gradnum  psalmos  continuatft 
per  sucoessores  oonsuetudine  pro  ejus  decantent  quiete." 
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that  power  of  speech  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  so  chap.  vn. 
often  stood  side,  by  side  with  his  illustrioos  friend.     The 
other  Chronicles  merely  record  his  death;  the  Worcester 
writer  adds  the  speaking  title,  "  Lyfing  the  eloquent/'  ^ 

The  great  mass  of  preferment  held  by  Lyfing  did  not  Leoftie, 
pass  undivided  to  a  single  successor.     The  Bishopricks  of  Crediton 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  remained  united,  as  they  have  jo^^^Ii 
done  ever   since.     They  were  conferred  on  the   King's 
Chancellor,  Leofric,  who  is  described  as  a  Briton,  that  is 
doubtless,  a  native  of  the  Cornish  portion  of  his  diocese.^ 
His  name  however  shows  that  he  was  of  English,  or  at 
least   of  Anglicized,   descent.     But   in    feeling    he   was 
neither  British  nor  English;   as   Hermann  was  a  Lotha- 
ringian  by  birth,  Leofric  was  equally  a  Lotharingian  by 
education.^     Four  years  after  his  appointment,  he  followed  Here- 
the   example  of  Ealdhun  of    Durham  in   removing  his  g^e  to 
episcopal  see  to  a  new "  site.*    He  did  not  however,  like  B^®*®'* 
Ealdhun,  create  at  once  a  church  and  a  city;^  he  rather 
forestalled  the  practice  of  Prelates  later  in  the  century 
by  transferring  his  throne  to  the  greatest  town  of  his 
diocese,     The  humbler  Crediton  had  to  yield  its  episcopal 
rank  to  the  great  city^of  the  West,  the  city  which  JBthel- 
stan  had  fortified  as  a  cherished  bulwark  of  his  realm,® 
the  city  whose  valiant  burghers  had  beaten  back  the  Dane 
in  his  frill  might,  and  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  only 
when  the  Norman  traitor  was  set  to  guard  its  walls.''^     She 
whose  fatal  presence  had  caused  that  great  misfortune  still 

1  «  Lyfing  Be  wordsnotera'  biscop."    On  the  description  of  Lyfing^B  and 
other  Bishopricks  see  Appendix  M. 

*  Flor.  ^ig.  1046.  •  *'  Begis  cancelkrio  Leofrioo  Brytonico  mox  Gridia- 
tunensis  et  Comabiensis  datus  est  pnesulatus/' 

'  Will.  Mahos.  Gett.  Pont.  145  h.    "Lefricus  apud  Lotharingos  altus 
at  doctoB." 

*  See  vol.  t  p.  190.  *  lb.  p.  491. 

*  Will.  Malms,  n.  s.      He  again  speaks  of  JSthelstan's  walls.      See 
vol.  i.  pp.  307  et  seqq.  "*  See  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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oHAP.yn.  lived.  The  first  years  of  Emma  in  England  beheld  the 
1003-1050.  ^p^j^  and  desolation  of  her  noble  morning-gift.  Her 
last  years  saw  the  restored  city  become  the  spiritual  capital 
of  the  great  western  peninsula.  And  within  the  life-time 
1067.  of  many  who  saw  that  day^  Exeter  was  again  to  stand 
a  siege  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  King^  and  again  to  show 
forth  the  contrast  between  citizens  as  valiant  as  those  who 
drove  Swegen  from  before  their  walls  and  captains  as  in- 
competent or  as  treacherous  as  Hugh  the  Churl.  The 
church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Exeter  now  became  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  western  diocese^  and  there  Leofric  was 
solemnly  enthroned  in  his  episcopal  chair  by  the  saintly 
King  and  his  virgin  wife.^  Hitherto  the  church  had  been 
He  Bubjeots  occupied  by  nuns.  They  were  now  removed^  and  the 
to  the  rale  Chapter  of  the  Bishop  was  formed  of  secular  Canons. 
^^~^®'  Leofric  however  required  them  to  conform  to  the  stricter 
discipline  which  he  had  learned  in  Lotharing^.  The  rule 
of  Chrodegang  of  Metz^  the  model  rule  of  secular  Canons^ 
though  it  did  not  impose  monastic  vows^  yet  imposed  on 
those  who  conformed  to  it  much  of  the  strictness  of  monastic 
discipline.^  The  clerks  who  submitted  to  it  were  severed, 
hardly  less  than  actual  monks^  from  all  the  ordinary  habits 
of  domestic  life.  They  were  condemned  to  the  common 
table  and  the  common  dormitory  ;  every  detail  of  their 
life  was  regulated  by  a  series  of  minute  ordinances ;  they 
were  cut  off  from  lay,  and  especially  from  female,  society, 

^  On  tbifl  personal  installation  see  Appendix  I. 

'  See  the  whole  subject  fuUjr  illustrated  by  Professor  Stnbbs  in  the 
Trehoe  to  the  De  InvetUume^  p.  iz.  et  seqq.  See  also  his  note  to 
Mosheim,  ii.  47.  Bioher  (iii.  24)  gives  an  account  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  Archbishop  Adalbero  (c.  969)  in  his  church  of  Bheims,  which  seems  to 
have  brought  in  a  still  stricter  discipline  than  that  of  Leofric  at  Exeter  or 
Gisa  at  Wells.  Adalbero  had  been  a  member  of  the  chuxch  of  Metz. 
Amongst  other  things  the  Institutes  of  Saint  Augustine  were  to  be  read 
daily.     Here  we  get  the  first  glimmer  of  Austin  Canons. 

The  rule  of  Chrodegang  will  be  found  at  length  in  D*  Acheiy's  Spicilegium, 
i.  565  et  seqq. 
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and  boand  to  a  strict  obedience  to  their  Bishop  or  other  chap  vu. 
ecelesiastical  superior.  Still  they  were  not  monks;  they 
were  even  strictly  forbidden  to  wear  the  monastic  garb,^ 
and  the  pastoral  duties  of  baptism^  preachings  and  hearing 
confession  were  strictly  enforced  upon  them.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  precepts  of  Chrodegang^  the  Canons  of 
Exeter  were  required  to  eat  in  a  common  hall  and  to  sleep 
in  a  common  dormitory.  Their  temporal  concerns  were 
managed  by  an  officer,  who  provided  them  with  daily 
food  and  with  a  yearly  change  of  raiment.  This  sort 
of  discipline  never  found  favour  in  England.  All  who 
were  not  actual  monks  clave  earnestly  to  the  usage  of 
separate  houses^  in  which  they  were  often  solaced  by  the 
company  of  wives  and  children.  Every  earlier  and  later 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Lotharingian  rule  in  England 
utterly  &iled.^  Leofric's  discipline  seems  to  have  lasted 
somewhat  longer  than  commonly  happened  in  the  like 
cases.  Vestiges  of  the  severer  rule  still  remained  at  Exeter 
in  the  next  century^  but  even  then  the  purity  of  ancient 
discipline  had  greatly  fallen  off.' 

One  of  the  sees  vacated  by  the  death  of  Lyfing  thus  Ealdred, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  zealous  ecclesiastical  reformer,  but  a  man  Tavistock, 
who  plays  no  important  part  in  the  general  history  of  the  ^"^^^^ 
time.     The  fate  of  Lyfing's  other  Bishoprick  was  widely  1046 ; 
different.    It  was  bestowed  on  a  Prelate  who,  without  ever  bishop  of 

Vnrlr 

displaying  any  very  great  qualities,  played  a  prominent,  1061-1069. 
and  on  the  whole  not  a  dishonourable,  part  for  many  years 
to  come.      The  early  career  of  the  £imous  Ealdred,  who 

^  Cap.  53.     **  Ut  Ganonici  oucullos  monacfaorum  non  induant." 

'  See  Stubbs,  De  Inventione,  p.  z. 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  145  h,  ''Ganonicos  statuit  qui,  contra  marm» 
Anglorum,  ad  formam  LothariDgorom  ano  tricUnio  comederent,  uno 
cubicolo  cnbitarent.  Transmissa  est  hujuscemodi  regula  ad  posteros, 
quamvis  pro  luxu  temporam  nonnulUl  jam  ex  parte  deciderit,  habentque 
derici  oBoonomum  ab  episoopo  oonstitutum,  qui  eis  diatim  neoessaria  victui, 
annuatim  amiotui  oommoda  snggerat." 
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csAP.  vn.  now  sucoeeded  Lyfing  in  the  see  of  Worcester^  had  led  him 
tiirough  nearly  the  same  stages  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Like  him^  he  had  been  a  monk  at  Winchester;  like  him^ 
he  had  been  thence  called  to  the  government  of  one  of  the 
g^reat  monasteries  of  the  West.  The  Abbey  of  Tavistock, 
997.  destroyed  by  Danish  invaders  in  the  reign  of  -ffithelred,^ 
had  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  it  now  proved  a  nursery  of 

Character  Prelates  like  Lyfing  and  Ealdred.*  The  new  Bishop  was 
a  man  of  ability  and  energy.  He  exhibits,  like  Harold, 
the  better  form  of  the  increasing  oonnexion  between  Eng- 
land and  the  continent.  As  an  ambassador  at  the  Imperial 
court,  as  a  pilgrim  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  he  probably 
saw  more  of  the  world  than  any  contemporary  Englishman. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  peacemaker,  as  one  who  could  recon- 
cile the  bitterest  enemies.^  But  he  was  also  somewhat  of 
a  time-server,  and,  in  common  with  so  many  other  Prelates 
of  his  time,  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  simony.  This 
charge  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to  bring  and  often  hard  to 
answer,  but  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  brought  shows 
that  the  crime  itself  was  a  familiar  one.  Like  many  other 
churchmen  of  his  time,  Ealdred  did  not  scruple  to  bear 
arms  both  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  warfare,  but  his 
campaigns  were,  to  say  the  least,  not  specially  glorious. 
His  most  enduring  title  to  remembrance  is  that  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  place,  within  a  single  year,  the  Crown  of 
England  on  the  brow,  first  of  Harold  and  then  of  Wil- 
liam, and  to  die  of  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  his  church  and 
city  brought  to  ruin  by  the  mutual  contentions  of  Nor- 
mans, Englishmen,  and  Danes. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  294. 

'  The  name  of  Ealdred  will  be  found  oonstantly  reourring  in  our  history 
for  the  next  twenty-three  years.  His  general  life  and  character  are  de- 
scribed by  William  of  Malmesbniy,  De  Gest.  Pont.  154,  and  Thomas 
Stubbs,  Gest.  Pont.  Eb.  X  Scriptt.  1700  et  seqq. 

'  T.  Stubbs,  u.  i.  "Iste  apud  Regem  Edwardum  tantae  erat  anetori- 
tatia,  ut  cum  eo  mortales  inimicos  reconciliaret  et  de  inimicissimis  amicis- 
simoB  faceret." 
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.  We  shall  find  the  new  Bishop  of  Worcester  appearing  chap.  vn. 
a  few  years  later  in  arms  against  the  Welsh,  to  whose  ^"^^<* 
incursions  the  southern  part  of  his  diocese  lay  open.     But  eiyn  re- 
as  yet  it  was  only  his  powers  of  persuasion  and  peace-  ^ith  the 
makiog  which   he  was   called  upon   to  exercise  in  that  J^' 
quarter.     It  was  probably  by  Ealdred's  intervention  that 
a  reconciliation  was  now  brought  about  between  the  &mous 
King  of  North  Wales,  Ghruflydd  ap  Llywelyn,^  and  his 
English  oTcr-lord. 

GTu%dd'8  immediate  neighbour  to  the  east  was  Swegen,  Expedition 
whose  anomalous  Earldom  took  in  the  border  shires  of  ^a^S? 
Gloucester  and  Hereford.    Gruflfydd  accordingly  gave  host-  ^^ 


ages,  and  accompanied   Swegen  in  an  expedition  against  C^ru^^d 
the  other  Gruffydd,  the  son  of  Bhydderch,  the  King  of  deztsh. 
South  Wales.*    On  his  triumphant  return  Swegen  was  '*** 
guilty  of  an   act  which  embittered  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  morality  which  the  eccle- 
siastical feelings  of  the  time  clothed  with  tenfold  guilt. 

^  The  reconciliation  of  Gruffydd  appears  from  his  acting  immediately 
afterwards  in  concert  with  Earl  Swegen.  That  Ealdred  brought  about 
this  present  reconciliation  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  it  quite  faUs  in  with 
his  general  character  as  described  in  the  last  note,  and  with  the  fact  that 
he  played  a  prominent  part  in  a  later  reconciliation  between  EadwarJ  and 
Grnffydd.  The  success  of  Ealdred  in  reconciling  both  Swegen  and  Gruffydd 
to  the  King  is  speciaUy  commented  on  by  Thomas  Stubbs,  the  biographer 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York  (X  Scriptt.  1701).  Now  Stubbs  wrote  more 
than  three  hundred  yean  after  the  time ;  still  he  is  not  a  romancer  like 
Bromton  or  Knighton,  but  a  really  honest  and  careful  writer,  and  he 
dottbtless  had  access  to  materials  which  are  now  lost  or  unprinted.  He 
may  indeed  refer  to  the  later  reconciliation  in  1056,  but  the  combination 
of  the  names  of  Swegen  and  Gruffydd  might  lead  us  to  think  that  he  was 
speaking  of  some  event  at  this  time. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1046.  **  Her  on  J^ysum  geare  for  Swegn  eorl  into  Wealan, 
and  Griffin  se  Nor))ema  cyng  forS  mid  him,  and  him  man  gislode."  In 
Ann.  Camb.  1046  we  read,  "Seditio  magna  orta  fuit  inter  Grifiid  filium 
Lewelin  et  Grifud  filium  Riderch.'*  Or  possibly  the  expedition  may  be 
that  recorded  under  the  next  year,  when  Gru%dd  ap  Llywelyn  ravaged 
all  South  Wales  in  revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  his  nobles.  In  any  case  the  two  independent  accounts  exactly 
fit  in  to  one  another. 
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oHAP.  vu.  He   sent  for  Eadgifu^  Abbess  of  Leominster,  kept  her 

Swegen      awhile  with  him,  and  then  sent  her  home.*     Like  the 

seduces 

Eadgifo,     Shechem  of  patriarchal  story^  he   next  sought^  with   a 

Leomin*     generosity  as  characteristic  of  his  wayward  temper  as  any 
"^^'  of  his  worst  deeds,  to  make  reparation  by  marriage.     But 

inyainto  the  law  of  the   Church  stood  in  his  way.     Richard   of 
marry  her.  Normandy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  found  it  easy  to  raise 
his  mistress  to  all  the  honours  due  to  a  matron  and  the 
wife  of  a  sovereign.     The  Lady  Emma  herself,  wife  and 
mother  of  so  many  Kings,  was  the  offspring  of  an  union 
which  the  Church  had  thus  hallowed  only  after  the  fact.^ 
But  no  such  means  of  reparation  were  open  to  the  seducer 
He  throws  of  a  consecrated  virgin.     The  marriage  was  of  course  for- 
l^ldom,    bidden,  and  Swegen,  in  his  disappointment,  threw  up  his 
^^^^1^*®  Earldom,  left  his  country,  and  betook  himself^  first   to 
Flanders,  the   usual  place   of  refuge  for  English  exiles, 
and  thence  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  North.^    A  formal 
sentence  of  outlawry  seems  to  have  followed,  as  the  lord- 
ships of  Swegen  were  confiscated,  and  divided  between  his 
brother  Harold  and  his  cousin  Beom.^     On  Eadgpifti  and 
her  monastery  the  hand  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  seems 
Fate  of      to  have  fallen  heavily.    The  nunnery  of  Leominster,  one  of 
monaeteiy.  *^®  objects  of  the  bounty  of  Earl  Leofric,^  now  vanishes 
from  history.     The  natural  inference  is  that  the  miscon- 
duct of  Eadgifu  led,  not  only  to  her  own  disgrace,  but  to 

*  See  Appendix  N.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

'  Chronn.  Petrib.  1045;  Cant.  1046.  "On  t5am  ilcan  geare  ferde  Swegen 
eorl  ut  to  Baldewines  lande  to  Brycge,  and  wunode  ^r  ecdne  winter,  and 
wende  ))a  to  samere  ut."  "  tiV*  means,  of  course,  to  Denmark.  William 
of  Malmeabury  says  (ii.  aoo),  '*  Swanus,  peryersi  ingenii  et  infidi  in  Begem, 
multotieuB  a  patre  et  fratre  Haroldo  descivit,  et  pirata  fietctuB,  pnBdia  marinis 
virtutes  majorum  polluit.**  Whom  did  William  look  on  aa  the  forefathers 
of  Swegen  ? 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1046.    Swegen  on  his  return  asks  for  their  restoration. 

'  WilL  Malms,  ii.  i<^.  "Leofricus  .  .  .  monasteria  multa  constituit . .  . 
Leonense,  et  nonnulla  alia."  So  Flor.  Wig.  1057.  On  Leominster,  see 
Monastioon,  iv.  51. 
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the  dissolution  of  the  sisterhood  over  which  she  had  so  ohap.  vn. 
unworthily  presided.^     We  hear  of  no  later  marriage  on 
the  part  of  Swegen^  but  in  after  years  we  shall  meet  with 
a  son  of  his^   probably  a   child  of  the  frail  Abbess  of 
Leominster.     Born  under  other  circumstances,  he  might  Hakon  son 
have  been  head  of  the  house  of  Godwine.     As  it  was,  °    ^®S®^* 
the  son  of  Swegen  and  Eadgifii  was  the  child  of  shame 
and  sacrilege^  and  the  career  to  which  he  was  doomed  was 
short  and  gloomy. 

The  banishment  of  the  Staller  Osgod  Clapa^  at  the  Baniah- 
bridal  of  whose  daughter  King  Harthacnut  had  come  to  o^d 
his  untimely  end,  took  place  this  year.^     Like  the  banish-  ^^^ 
ment  of  Gunhild,  this  measure  was  evidently  connected 
with  the  movements  in  the  North  of  Europe.     Osgod  was 
doubtless  one  of  those  who  had  been  marked  men  ever 
since  the  election  of  Eadward,^  and  who,  in  the  present 
state  of  Scandinavian  affairs,  were  felt  to  be  dangerous. 
The  immediate  peril  came  from  Magnus ;  but  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that,  of  the  three  princes  who  were  dis- 
puting the  superiority  of  Scandinavia,  the  successful  one, 
whether  Magnus,  Harold,  or  Swegen,  would  assert  some 
sort  of  claim  to  the  possession  of  England.     Magnus  had 
done  so  already.     Harold  lived  to  invade  England  and  to     1066. 
perish  in  the  attempt.     It  was  only  the  singular  prudence 
of  Sw^;en  which  kept  him  back  from  any  such  enterprise 
till  he  was  able  to  interfere  in  English  affairs  in  the  guise     1069. 
of  a  deliverer.     Partizans  of  any  one  of  the  contending 
princes  were  clearly  dangerous  in  England.     Osgod  was 

^  See  Appendix  N. 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  1046;  Wig.  1047.  "Man  utlagode  Osgod  stallere." 
Chron.  Petrib,  1044.  *'  On  jns  ilcan  geare  wear^  aflemed  nt  Oagot  Clapa." 
Chi-on.  Cant.  1045.  '<  And  Osgod  Glapa  wsei^  ut  adriyen."  The  difference 
of  expression  in  the  different  Chronicles  is  remarkable.  On  '*  nt  adriven/' 
see  YoL  i.  p.  499.  Florence,  1046,  says,  "Osgodos  Clapa  expellitur 
AngliA." 

■  See  above,  p.  7. 
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oHAT.  VII.  driven  out^  seemingly  by  a  decree  of  the  Christmas  Gemot^^ 
and  he  presently^  after  the  usual  sojourn  in  Flanders^  be- 
took himself  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Denmark.^ 
Affitinof       Osgod  and  Swegen  most  probably  took  service  with 
naTUL*'      Swegen  Estrithson.     The  presence  of  Swegen  the  son  of 
Godwine  would  be  welcome  indeed  to  the  partizans  of  his 
Danish  namesake.    The  nephew  of  Ulf,  the  cousin  of  their 
own  leader,  the  son  of  the  great  English  Earl,  renowned  in 
the  North  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Wends,^  was  a  recruit 
richly  to  be  prized.     And  the  cause  of  Swegen  Estrithson 
just  then  greatly  needed  recruits.     His  hopes^  lately  so 
Harold       flourishing,  had  been  again  dashed  to  the  ground.   Magnus 
joins  Mag-  ^^  Contrived  to  gain  over  his  uncle  Harold  to  his  side,  by 
^ivM  a   *^®  costly  bribe  of  a  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  The 
share  of     gift  indeed  was  not  quite  gratuitous.  Besides  joining  in  the 
dom  of       war  with  Swegen,  Harold  was  to  share  with  Magnus  the 
1047^*^      treasures  which  he  had  gathered  in  his  Southeni  war&re.'* 
The  two  Kings  now  joined  their  forces,  and  drove  Swegen 
out  of  Jiitland  and  the  Danish  Isles.     He  retained  only 
Scania,  that  part  of  the  old  Danish  realm  which  lies  on  the 
Swedish  side  of  the  Sound,  and  which  is  now  politically 
part  of  Sweden.*    In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Swegen 
Swegen      was  again  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom.     It 
English      was  probably  the  presence  of  English  exiles  in  his  camp, 
help.  which   suggested  to   him  the   idea  of  obtaining  regular 

help  from  England  as  an  ally  of  the  English  King.  He 
Hisrequest  scut  and  askcd  for  the  help  of  an  English  fleet.  In  those 
by  the  ^^7^  questions  of  peace  and  war  were  not  decided  either 
Witan;      ^y  ^^  Sovereign  only  or  by  the   Sovereign  and  a  few 

'  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  says,  "on  \nB  ylcan  geare  man  geutlagode 
Osgod  Clapan  foran  to  middanvfintre" 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  narrative  of  Florence,  1049.  "  Osgodus  antem 
. .  .  Danemarciam  rediit." 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

*  Snorro,  Harold,  ai  (Laing,  iii.  19). 
"  Ibid.  36,  38  (Laing,  iii.  35,  37). 
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secret  counsellors ;  they  were  debated  openly  by  the  Witan  ohaf.  vn. 
of  the  whole  land.     The  demand  of  Swegen  was  discussed 
in  full  G«m6t.     Swegen  had  certainly  acted^  whether  of 
set  purpose  or  not^  as  a  friend  of  England ;  the  diversion 
caused  by  him  had  saved  England  fix>m  a  Norweg^n 
invasion.    But  setting  aside  any  feelings  of  gratitude  on 
this  aoooimti  any  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  kinsman  of 
Cnut  and  of  Oodwine^  it  does  not  appear  that  England  had 
any  direct  interest  in  embraciDg  the  cause  of  Swegen. 
A  party  which  sought  only  the  immediate  interest  of 
England  might  argue  that  the  sound  policy  was  to  stand 
aloof^  and  to  leave  the  contending  Kings  of  the  North  to 
wear  out  each  other's  power  and  their  own.     Such  how- 
ever was  not  the  view  taken  by  Gbdwine.     In  the  Oem6t  Oodwine 
in  which  the  question  was  debated^  the  Earl  of  the  West-  ^e  daim 
Saxons  supported  the  petition  of  his  nephew,  and  proposed  o^^w^en ; 
that  fifty  ships  should  be  sent  to  his  help.     It  is  clear  that 
such  a  course  might  be  supported  by  plausible  arguments. 
It  is  clear  that  equally  plausible  arg^uments  might  be 
brought  forward  on  the  other  side.     And  if^  as  is  possible^ 
this  question  was  discussed  in  the  same  Oemot  in  which 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  Swegen  the 
son  of  Oodwine^  it  is  clear  that  the  father  of  the  culprit 
would  stand  at  a  great   disadvantage  in  supporting  the 
request  of  the  prince  with  whom  that  culprit  had  taken 
service.     It  marks  the  still  abiding  influence  of  Godwine 
that  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  confiscated  lordships  of 
Sw^pen  for  Harold  and  Beom.     But  in  his  recommenda- 
tion of  giving  armed  support  to  Swegen  Estrithson  all  his 
eloquence  utterly  failed.    The  cause  of  non-intervention  but  bin 
was  pleaded  by  Earl  Leo&ic,  and  his  arguments  prevailed,  b  opposed 
All  the  people^  we  are  told — ^the  popular  character  of  the  ^^  re-     ' 
Assembly  still  impresses  itself  on  the  language  of  history  j«c*«d- 
— agreed  with  Leofric^  and  determined  the  proposal  of 
(Godwine  to  be  unwise.    The  naval  force  of  Magnus,  it 
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oHAF.  vn.  was  said,  was  too  great  to  be  withstood.^     Swegen  Estrith- 
son  had  therefore  to  cany  on  the  struggle  with  his  own 
unaided  forces*    Against  the  combined  powers  of  Magnus 
Magnus     and  Harold  those  forces  were  utterly  unavailing.     Swegen 
Sw^en      ^^  defeated  in  a  great  sea-fight  >  Magnus  took  possession 
•?^  ^^l   of  all^  Denmark,  and  laid  a  heavy  contribution  upon  the 
mnrk.         rcalm.^     Swegen  again  took  refuge  in  Sweden^  and  now 
began  to  meditate  a  complete  surrender  of  his  claims  upon 
Denmark.     Just  at  this  moment^  we  are  told,  a  messenger 
Sudden       appeared,  bringing  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mag- 
Magnus,     nus.^    The  victorious  King  had  perished  by  an  accident 
'^^^*         not  unlike  that  which  had  caused  the  death  of  Lewis  of 
Ladn.^    His  horse,  suddenly  startled  by  a  hare^  dashed 
his  rider  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.^     On  his  death-bed 
he  bequeathed  the  crown  of  Norway  to  his  uncle  Harold 
Harold       and  that  of  Denmark  to  his  adversary  Sw^en.     Such  a 
Norway/"  bcquest  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  corre- 
De^«-k"  spondence  between  Magnus  and  Eadward.®     Swegen  re- 
Their  long  turned  and  took  possession  of  his  Kingdom,  and  though  he 
^^8^061  ^^  ^^^  years  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  Harold, 


warfare. 
10. 


^  The  application  of  Swegen  and  the  refusal  by  the  Witan  come  from  the 
Worcester  Chronicle,  1048.  ''And  Swegen  eac  sonde  hider,  bead  him 
fylstes  ongeon  Magnus  Norwega  cyng  ;  pmi  man  soeolde  sendan  L.  scypa 
him  to  fultume ;  ac  hit  >uhte  unned  edUumfolee;  and  hit  wear^  )>a  gelet. 
)nirh  ])et  ])e  Magnus  hiefde  mycel  scjrpeoneft.*'  The  personal  share  of 
Grodwine  and  Leofrio  in  the  debate  comes  from  Florence,  1047.  '*  Tunc 
comes  Godwinus  consilium  Regi  dedit  ut  saltern  L.  naves  militibus  in- 
structas  ei  mitteret ;  sed  quia  Leofrioo  comiti  tt  amni  p€pulo  id  non  vide- 
batur  consilium,  nuUam  ei  mittere  voluit/* 

■  Flor.  Wig.  1047.  •  Snorro,  Harold,  30  (lising,  iii.  29). 

*  Sazo,  204.    Gf.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

'  The  legendary  writers  confounded  Swegen  and  Magnus,  making  a 
King  of  Denmark  be  drowned  as  he  was  setting  forth  to  invade  England. 
For  this  tale,  mixed  up  with  a  story  of  a  vision  of  Eadward,  see  ^theL 
Kiev.  X  Scriptt.  378.  Alberic  of  Trois  Fontaines  (1055)  improves  on  this 
by  dividing  Swegen  into  two  people ;  "  Sueno  junior  qui  paullo  post  fuit 
submersus,"  and  *'  Swanus  iUe  nobilis,  qui  decem  et  quattuor  filios  habnit.*' 
Cf.  the  Hebrew  Chronicler's  panegyric  on  Abijah,  a  Chron.  ziiL  ai. 

•  See  above,  p.  73. 
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he  never  wholly  lo«t  his  hold  upon  the  country.     The  ohaf.  vn. 
firgt  act  of  both  the  new  Kings  was  to  send  embassies  to  ?^^**^^' 
England.     Harold  offered  peace  and  friendship ;  Swegen  England, 
again  asked  for  armed  help  against  Harold.^     The  debate 
of  the  year  before  was  again  reopened.     Oodwine  again  Help  again 
supported  the  request  of  his  nephew^  and  -again  proposed  Swegen, 
that  fifty  ships  should  be  sent  to  his  help.     Leofric  again  ^''^^{^^©d 
opposed  the  motion,  and  the  people  again  with  one  voice  with  Ha- 
snpported  Leofric.     Help  was   refused   to   Swegen  and  1048. 
peace  was  concluded  with  Harold.^     Swegen,  despairing 
of  English  aid,  seems  to  have   sought  for  protection  in 
another   quarter,   and  to   have   acknowledged  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  Empire*^ 

These  two  years  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  several  Phjdcai 
physical  phsenomena.     In  the  former  we  hear  of  the  un-  mena. 
usual  severity  of  the  winter,  accompanied  by  an  extra-  '°*^"7« 
ordiniuy   fall    of   snow.^     In  the  latter  several  of  the  May  x, 
midland  shires  were  visited  by  an  earthquake.*^    We  read  ' 
also  of  epidemics  among  botii  men  and  beasts,  and   of 
the  appearance  called  wild  fire.*    A  few  ecclesiastical  ap-  Death  of 
pointments  are  also  recorded ;  but  one  only  calls  for  notice,  winches- 
^Ifwine,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died,  and  his  Bishoprick  ^' j^^* 
fell  neither  to  Frenchman  nor  to  Lotharingian.     Stigand  stigand 
rose  another  st^  in  the  ladder  of  promotion  by  his  trans-  "^<'<*®®^- 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1048.  I  insert  this  story  with  a  certain  amount  of  fear 
and  trembling,  as  it  reads  so  like  a  mere  repetition  of  what  happened 
the  year  before.  Still  the  authority  of  Florence  is  high,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Swegen,  in  hia  new  circumstances,  might  make  a  second 
application. 

*  lb.  "  Haroldus  . . .  nuntios  ad  Kegem  Eadwardum  misit  et  paoem 
amicitiamque  illi  obtulit  et  recepit." 

*  See  below,  p.  97. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  X046 ;  Fl.  Wig.  1047  i  Cbron.  Wig.  1048.  It  was  after 
Candlemas,  i.  e.  of  1047. 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  1048  ;  Wig.  1049  '*  ^  ^^*  ^^4^- 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1049.  '*  psBt  wUde  fyr  on  Deorbyaoire  mice!  yfel  dide." 
Florence  (1048)  calls  it  "  ignis  aerius,  vulgo  dictus  silvaticus." 
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CHAP.  VII.  lation  &om  the  humbler  see  of  Ehooham  to  the  Biahopiick 

of  the  Imperial  city.^ 
BavageB  of  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  through  the  confuficd 
and Yrling.  chfouology  of  these  jears^  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  peace 
1048.  ^^  Norway  that  England  underwent^  what  we  have  not 
now  heard  of  for  many  years,  an  incursion  of  Scandi- 
navian pirates.'  Two  chiefs,  named  Lothen  and  Yrling^ 
came  with  twenty-five  ships,  and  harried  various  parts  (^ 
the  coast.  This  event  must  have  been  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  course  of  the  war  between  Harold  and 
Swegen.  Probably  some  enterprising  Wikings  in  the 
service  of  one  or  other  of  those  princes  found  a  moment 
of  idleness  just  as  the  two  Kings  were  taking  possession 
of  their  crowns^  and  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one 
for  an  attack  on  England.  Such  an  attack  was  doubtless 
unexpected,  especially  as  such  good  care  had  been  taken 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  the  contending  Eongs. 
But  possibly  the  more  daring  policy  of  Godwine  would 
really  have  been  the  safer.^  Had  fifty  English  ships^ 
whatever  their  errand,  been  afloat  in  the  Northern  seas^ 
Lothen  and  Yrling  could  hardly  have  come  to  plunder  the 
shores  of  ^England.  Anyhow  the  stoiy  shows  us  the  sort 
of  spirit  which  still  reigned  in  the  North.  There  were 
still  plenty  of  men  ready  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  any 
part  of  the  world  as  soon  as  a  moment  of  unwelcome 

^  Chronn.  Ab.  1047  ;  Wig.  1048 ;  Petrib.  1045  ;  Cant.  1046  ;  Fl.  Wig. 
1047.  By  some  extraordinary  oonftuion  Flor^-noe  places  here  the  death  of 
Eadmund,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  succession  of  Eadred,  which  happened 
in  1041.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  522,  523. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  1048;  Chron.  Petrib.  1046.  These  clearly  refer  to  the 
same  event.  I  hardly  understand  Mr.  Thorpe's  note  to  his  Translation  of 
the  Chronicles,  p.  137.  **  This  predatory  expedition,  assigned  here  to  the 
year  1046,  is  of  a  much  earlier  date  " — one  seemingly  before  the  year  1000. 
This  is  because  a  Lothen  and  an  Yriing  occur  in  the  stoiy  of  Olaf  Trygg- 
wesson.  But  the  Chronicler  could  hardly  be  mistaken  on  such  a  point. 
Lappenberg  (499.  Thorpe,  ii.  239)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

'  "  Godwines  Bath  wurde  bald  als  der  richtige  erkannt."  Lappenberg, 
499- 
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quiet  appeared  at  borne.     Harold  and  Swegen  at  least  ohap.  vn. 
did  the  world  some  Bervice  by  finding  employment  for 
sacb   men  in  war£u:e  witb   one   another.     The  Wikings 
harried  far  and  wide.     From  Sandwich  they  carried  off  a 
vast  booty  in  men^  gold^  and  silFcr.^    In  the  Isle  of  .Wight 
they  must  have  met  with  more  resistance^  as  many  of  the 
best  men  of  the  island  are  said  to  have  been  slain.^     In 
Thanet  too  the  landfolk  withstood  them  manfully^  refused 
them  landing  and  water^  and  drove  them  altogether  away.^ 
Thence  they  sailed  to  Essex,  where  they  plundered  at  their 
pleasore.^     By  this  time  the  King  and  the  Earls  had  got 
together  some  ships.    The  Earls  were  doubtless  Oodwine  Eadwaid 
and  Harold^  on  whose  governments  the  attack  had  been  Earls  pur- 
made^  and  the  words  of  our  authorities  seem  to  imply  that  ^^^  ^^^ 
Eadward  was  really  present  in  person.*    They  sailed  after  ^^Y  «»- 

cape  to 

the  pirates^  but  they  were  too  late.  The  enemy  had  already  Flanders. 
made  his  way  to  the  common  refuge  alike  of  banished 
Englishmen  and  of  foes  of  England.  The  Wikings  were 
now  safe  in  the  havens  of  Flanders— of  JSaldwines  land; 
there  they  found  a  ready  market  for  the  spoils  of  England, 
and  thence  they  sailed  back  to  their  own  oouutry.'^ 

We  here  seem  to  be  reading  over  again  the  history  of  Analogy 
the  events  which  led  to  the  first  hostile  relations  between  relations 

*  I  make  up  the  details  by  joining  the  narratives  of  the  two  Chronicles. 
Both  mention  Sandwich  ;  but  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  alone  speaks  of 
the  TMt  booty. 

'  Cfaron.  Ab.  1048.  "Man  gehergode  Sandwio  and  Wiht,  and  of-* 
sloluui  >A  betsta  men  )>e  )>a  wseron." 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  1046.  "  And  wendon  )«  onbuton  Tenet,  and  woldon 
^eer  ^t  ilce  don ;  ac  ^t  landfolc  hardlice  wfSstodon,  and  forwemdon 
heom  segiSer  ge  npganges  ge  wseteres,  and  aflymdon  hi  )ianon  mid  ealle." 
The  refusal  of  water  is  remarkable.  Probably  in  other  cases  the  landfolk 
bad  to  provide  provisions  out  of  sheer  fear. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  s. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1048.  "  And  Eadward  dning  and  )>a  eorlasforan  safter  )iam 
ut  mid  haore  soypun."  Eadward  had  been  on  board  the  fleet  once  before 
(see  p.  74),  bat  that  thne  he  saw  no  service. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1046. 
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OHAP.  vn.  England  and  Normandy.^     Hie  Northmen  are  again  plun- 

with  Nor-   Bering  England,  and  a  continental  power  again  gives  them 

991  find      80  much  of  help  and  comfort  as  is  implied  in  letting  them 

sell  their  plunder  in  his  havens.     This  time  the  offending 

power  was  not  Normandy  but   Flanders,  and  Eadward, 

unlike  his  father,  had  no  lack  of  powerful  friends  on  the 

AUianoe     continent.    The  great  prince  who   had,  a  year  before,* 

Emperor     been  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  world  was,  as  we  have 

®**^'       seen,*  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  his  English  brother, 

and  it  is  plain  that  elose  alliance  with  the  Empire  formed 

part  of  the  policy  of  the  patriotic  party.     The  illustrious 

CsBsar  had  filled  the  Papal  chair  with  a  Pontiff  like-minded 

TheGer-    with  himself.      A  series  of  German  Popes  of  Imperial 

man   opes,  j^^jj^jj^^y^j^  j^^^  followed  one  another  in  a  quick  succession 

of  short  reigns,  but  they  had  had  time  to  show  forth 

in  their  virtues  a  marked  contrast  to  the  utter  degradation 

of  the  Italian  Pontiffs  who  had  gone  immediately  before 

Leo  the      them.     The  throne  of  Peter  was  now  filled,  at  the  Imperial 

Ninth.  .  . 

X04S-X054.  bidding,  by  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  a  native  of  Elsass 
and  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  taken  the  name 
of  Leo  the  Ninth.^  He  was  now  in  his  second  year  of 
office,  having  been  appointed  in  the  year  of  the  peace 
between  England  and  Norway.  It  was  perhaps  only  a 
later  legend  which  told  how,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  fell 
in  with  the  famous  Hildebrand,  then  in  exile,  how  he 
listened  to  his  rebukes  for  the  crime  of  accepting  a 
spiritual  office  from  an  earthly  lord,  how  he  entered  Rome 
as  a  pilgrim,  and  did  not  venture  to  ascend  the  Pontifical 
throne  till  he  was  again  more  reg^arly  chosen  thereto  by 
the  voice  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people.^    But,  in  any 

^  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  283,  300,  633.  ■  Lamb.  Hen.  1047. 

•  See  above,  p.  17. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Leo  by  the  oontemporary  Aiehdeaoon  Wibert,  in 
Mnratori,  iii.  48a. 

'  The  intervention  of  Hildebrand,  as  told  by  Otto  of  Freisingen  in  his 
Annals,  lib.  vi.  c.  33,  seems  apocryphal,  as  Muratori  remarks  in  his  note 
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case,  this  concession  to  ecclesiastical  rule  or  prejudice  had  chap.  vn. 
abated  nothing  of  Leo's  loyalty  to  his  Teutonic  sovereign^ 
notiiing  of  his  zeal  for  the  wel&re^  both  spiritual  and 
temporal^   of  lands  which  the  Italian  Pontiffs  so  seldom 
visited.    The  Pope  was  now  at  Aachen^  ready  with  his 
spiritual  weapons  to  help  the  Emperor  against  a  league  Rebellion 
of  his  rebellious  vassals.     They  had  waged  war  against  and  Bald^ 
their  suzerain;  they  had  burned  the  city  and  church  of  J^i^|""* 
Verdun;    they   had    destroyed  the  noble  palace   of  theperor. 
Emperor  at  Nimwegen.     Foremost  among  the  offenders 
were  Theodoric  of  Holland^    Baldwin   of  Flanders,   and 
Godfrey  of  Lotharingia.     Godfrey   was  specially  guilty. 
After  a  former  rebellion  he  had  been  imprisoned  and  re- 
leased, and  now  he  was  foremost  in  the  new  insurrection, 
especially  in  the  deed  of  sacrilege  at  Verdun.^    The  Pope 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  his   excommunication  Leo  ex- 
against  him.     Godfrey  yielded;  the  ban  of  the  Father  of  ^ates God- 
Christendom  bent  his  soul ;  he  submitted  to   scourging,  ^' 
he  redeemed  his  hair  at  a  great  sum,  he   contributed 
largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
boned,  and  himself  laboured  at  the  work  like  a  common 
mason.     But  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  possibly  trusting  to  his  Continued 
ambiguous  position  as  a  vassal  both  of  the  Empire  and  of  Bal^n. 
the  French  Crown,  was  more  obstinate,  and  still  continued 
his  ravages.      The    Emperor    accordingly  called  on  his 
vassals  and  allies  for  help  against  a  prince  whose  power 
might  well  seem  dangerous  even  to  Kings  and  Csesars. 
King  Swegen  of  Denmark — so  low  had  Denmark  fallen  Swegen 
since  the  days  of  Cnut— obeyed  the  summons  as  a  vassal.'  Eadw&rd 

Hi.  29a.  But  the  germ  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  Wibert ;  Leo  entered 
Rome  barefoot,  and  though  he  announced  his  appointment  by  the  Emperor, 
be  demanded  the  assent  of  the  olergy  and  people  before  he  entered  on  his 
office. 

'  On  this  war  see  Appendix  0. 

'  Florence  (1049)  seems  pointedly  to  distinguish  the  relations  in  which 
iSvegen  and  Eadward  stood  to  the  Emperor.  "  Suanus  . .  .  ut  Imperator 
VOL.   II.  H 
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OHAP.  yn.  King  Eadward  of  England  contributed  his  help  as  an  ally^ 
^m  OTor  *^^  *®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  himself  an  injured  party.  The  re- 
againet       oeption  of  Eufi'lish  exiles  at  Baldwin^s  court,  the  licence 

Baldwin.  ...  . 

allowed  to  Scandinavian  pirates  of  selling  the  spoils   of 
England  in  Baldwin^s  havens^  caused  every  Englishman 
to  look  on  the  Count  of  Flanders  as  an  enemy.     The  help 
which  had  been  refused  to  Swegen  was  therefore  readily 
granted  to  Henry.     The  King  of  the  English  was  not 
indeed  asked  to  take  any  part  in  continental  war&re  by 
land.     The  share  of  the  enterprise  assigned  to  him  was 
to  keep  the  coast  with  his  ships^  in  case  the  rebellious 
prince  should  attempt  to  escape  by  sea.^     Again^  as  in  the 
days  of  ^thelstan  and  Eadmund^  an  English  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Channel,  ready^  if  need  be^  to  take  a  part  in  con- 
tinental warfare.     But  now^  as  in  the  days  of  ^thelstan 
and  Eadmund,^  nothing  happened   which  called   for   its 
Baldwin     active  service.      Eadward  and  his  fleet  watched  at  Sand- 
without      wich^  while  the  Emperor  marched  against  Baldwin  by  land. 
lUh^ef^"  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Flanders,  instead  of  betaking  himself  to 
the  sea^  submitted  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  mighty 
over-lord  whom  he  had  provoked.^ 
The  sub-         The  immediate  object  for  the  assembling  of  the  fleet 
Baldwin     ^^   l>^i^  attained;    but  the  events   which  immediately 
theEn*^    followed  showed  that  the  fleet  was  just  as  likely  to  be 
liBh  exiles,  needed  for  protection  at  home^  as  for  a  share  in  even 
just  and  necessary  warfare   abroad,    ^he    submission   of 
Baldwin  to  the   Emperor  seems  to   have  let  loose   the 
English   exiles  who    had    been    flitting    backwards    and 
forwards    between    Flanders    and    Denmark,*    and    who 
had  possibly  taken  a  part  on  Baldwin's  side  in  the  last 

illi  numd&rai,  cum  suft  claase  ibi  affuit,  et  eft  vice  fidelitatem  Imperatori 
jaravit.  Misit  quoque  ad  Regem  Anglorum  Eadwardum  et  rogavit  ilium 
ne  Baldwinum  permitteret  effugere,  m  vellet  ad  mare  fugere." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1049  i  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  ib.  "  pmt  he  ne  gebafode  >et 
he  him  on  wsetere  ne  ntburste." 

'  See  vol  i.  pp.  aoi,  219.        'See  Appendix  O.        *  See  pp.  88,  90. 
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campaign.    Both   Osgod  Clapa  and   Sw^;eii  the  son  of  ohap.  vn. 
(rodwine  now  appeared  at  sea.     Swegen  had  only  eight  Swegen 
ships;  but  Osgod  had — ^we  are  not  told  how— gathered  rotuni5 
a  force   of  thirty-nine.     While  the   King  was    still    at 
Sandwich^  Swegen  returned  to  England.     He  sailed  first 
to   Bosham,  a  favourite  lordship  of  his  father^  and  one 
whose  name  we  shall  again  meet  with  in  connexion  with 
events  of  still  greater  moment  to  the  house  of  Ghxlwine. 
He  there  left  his  ships^  and  went  to  the  King  at  Sandwich, 
and  oflTered  to  become  his  man.^     His  natural  allegiance  Swegep's 
as  an  English  subject  was  perhaps  held  to  be  cancelled  tion  with 
by  his  outlawry  or  by  his  having  become  the  man  of  ^J^*^' 
Swegen  of  Denmark  or  of  some  other  foreign  prince.     A 
new  personal  commendation  was  seemingly  needed  for  his 
reconciliation  with  his  natural  sovereign.     He  seems  to 
have  asked  for  his  Earldom  again;  at  any  rate,  he  was 
tired  of  the  life  of  a  searrover,  and  asked  that  his  lands 
which  had  been  confiscated  might  be  given  back  to  him 
for  his  maintenance.     He  seems  to  have  found  favour, 
either  with  the  King  personally  or  with  some  of  those 
who  were  about  him,  for  it  was  proposed,  if  not  actually 
resolved,  that  Swegen  should  be  restored  to  all  his  former 
possessions.^     But  the  strongest  opponents  of  such  a  course  Harold  and 
were  found  in  the  kinsmen  to  whom  his  confiscated  lands  pose  his 
had  been  granted,  his  cousin  Beorn  and  his  brother  Harold.  J^|^"  **' 
They  both  revised  to  give  up  any  part  of  what  the  King 
had  given  them.^    Swegen's  petition  was  accordingly  re- 

*  Chroiu  Ab.  1049.  "  ^®  ^™  hider  mid  hiwunge,  cyrtdiS  )>eet  he  wolde 
his  man  beon." 

•  Chron.  Petrib.  1046.  "  And  com  Swegn  eorl  in  mid  vii.  scypum  to 
Bosenham,  et  gri^ode  wi-K  >one  cyng,  and  behet  man  him  >»t  he  moste 
wui^  [beon]  kIc  )«era  >ing»  ))e  he  sr  ahte." 

'  lb.  **  Da  wi^eg  Harold  eorl  his  broiSor  and  Beom  eorl  >Kt  he  ne 
moste  beon  nan  )>ere  )>iDga  wni1$e  ^  se  cyng  him  gennnen  luefde/*  So 
Chron.  Ab.  1049.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence  do  not  mention 
tbis  opposition  of  Harold  and  Beom. 

H    2 
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CHAP.  vu.  fiised;  his  outlawry  was  confirmed ;  only,  as  seems  to  have 
^^u*^'*  been  usual  in  such  cases,  he  was  allowed  four  days  to  get 
18  renewed,  him  out  of  the  Country.  How  fiu:  Harold  and  Beom  were 
actuated  in  this  matter  by  mere  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terests, how  far  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  how  far 
by  that  mixture  of  motives  which  oonmionly  determines 
men's  actions,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  This  is  not 
the  only  act  of  Harold's  early  life  which  may  be  taken  to 
show  that  he  had  not  yet  acquired  those  wonderful  gifts  of 
conciliation  and  self-restraint  which  mark  his  more  mature 
career.  Of  the  character  of  Beom  we  know  nothing 
except  from  this  story;  what  we  hear  of  him  directly 
afterwards  certainly  sets  him  before  us  in  a  generous  and 
amiable  light.  The  tale  is  told  us  in  a  perfectly  colourless 
way,  without  any  hint  how  the  conduct  of  the  two  cousins 
was  judged  of  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  in  general  or  in 
the  eyes  of  Earl  Godwine.  At  all  events,  Swegen  went 
away  &om  Sandwich  empty-handed.  He  thence  went  to 
Bosham,  where  his  ships  were  lying  in  the  land-locked 
haven  of  that  place.  This  was  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  fleet,  no  longer  needed  for  service  against  Baldwin,  was 
beginning  to  disperse.  We  see  that  this  fleet  also  had  been 
gathered  in  the  ancient  way  by  the  contingents  or  con- 
tributions of  the  shires,^  and  that  only  a  small  number 
of  the  ships  were  in  the  King's  permanent  service.  Those 
of  the  crews  who  had  come  from  distant,  especially  inland, 
districts  were  naturally  weary  of  tarrying  when  there  was 
no  prospect  of  active  service,  and  the  contingent  of  Mercia 
was  accordingly  allowed  to  return  home.^  The  King  re- 
mained at  Sandwich  with  a  few  ships  only.  Meanwhile 
a  rumour  came  that  hostile  ships  had  been  seen  ravaging 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

■  "  F6ron  fela  scypa  ham/*  says  the  Worcester  Chronicle  ;  but  Abingdon 
puts  it  more  distinctly ;  **  And  )>a  se  oing  lyfde  eallon  Myrceon  ham ;  and 
hig  swa  dydon," 
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to  the  west.     Tte  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  accordingly  chap.  vii. 
sailed  forth  to  the  rescue,  with  forty-two  ships  belonging  G<^wine 
to  the  men  of  his  Earldom.^     He  took  also  two  ships  of  aey. 
the  King,  commanded    respectively   by   Harold  and  by 
his  third  son  Tostig,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first 
time.^     Stress  of  weather  however  hindered  them   from 
getting  fiirther   west  than   Pevensey.      While   they  lay 
there,  a  change,  of  the  motive  of  which  we  are  not  told, 
was  made  in  the  command  of  the  two  royal  ships  which 
had  accompanied   Godwine.     Harold  gave  up   the    ship 
which  he  had  commanded  to  his  cousin   Beom.^    This 
accidental    change    possibly    saved    Harold's    life.^    For 
Swegen  now  came  from  Bosham  to  Pevensey,  and  there 
foxmd  his  £ekther  and  cousin.     He  there  spoke  with  both 
of  them.     The  result  of  their  discourse  was  that  Beom  Beom  en- 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  office  of  intercessor  with  and  Blain 
the  King  on  Swegen's  behalf.    What  arrangement  was^^^'"**'"- 
to  be  proposed — whether  Beom  brought  himself  to  con- 
sent to  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  before  refused — whether 
Swegen  was  to  be  again  invested  with  his  Earldom  or 
only  with  his  private  lordships — whether  Harold,  Beom,  or 

^  Abingdon  and  Worcester  mention  Grodwine's  going  with  forty-two 
Bhipe,  but  Peterborough  says  more  distinctly,  "Da  ge[wende]  Godwine 
eorl  west  onbaton  mid  )ne8  oynges  ii.  Bcipum  ]Mm  anan  stecrde  Harold  eorl 
and  )>aa  oVran  Tostig  his  bro'Sor,  and  landesmanna  Bci)«  xlii." 

'  The  first  certainly  authentic  signature  of  Tostig  seems  to  be  in 
this  year.  Cod.  DipL  iv.  1x5.  The  charter,  after  the  signatures  of 
Godwine,  Iieofric  and  Siward,  has  those  of  "Harold  Dux,"  "Beom 
Buz,*'  "Tosti  nobilis,**  "Leowine  nobilis."  Leofv^ine  must  have  been 
veiy  young. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "  Da  scyfte  man  Harold  eorl  £p  jxes  cynges  scipe  l>e 
Harold  eorl  wt  steorde."  Mr.  Earle's  conjecture  that  for  "Harold  eorl*' 
we  should  read  "  Beom  eorl "  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  sense  of  the 
passage.    Parallel  Chronicles,  343. 

*  Was  it  some  feeling  that  a  brother's  life  had  been  at  least  in 
jeopardy  that  led  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  those  whom  he  followed, 
into  the  strange  statement  (ii.  aoo)  that  Swegen's  penance  was  under- 
taken **  pro  conscientiA  Brunonis  oognati  interempti,  €t,  ut  ^idam  dicufU^ 
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oHAP.  vn.  Sw^^n  was  to  be  compensated  in  any  other  way  for  tlie  sur- 
renders which  one  or  more  of  them  would  have  to  make — 
of  all  this  nothing  is  explained  to  ns.  We  hear  however 
that  Beom,  trusting  to  his  kindred  with  Swegen^^  did 
not  hesitate  to  set  out  to  ride  with  him  to  the  King  at 
Sandwich.  He  even  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  Swegen, 
according  to  which  they  left  the  road  from  Pevensey  to 
Sandwich^  and  went  westward  to  Bosham.  For  this 
deviation  from  his  original  scheme  Sw^;en  made  an  ex- 
cuse^  which  was  doubtless  more  intelligible  then  than  it 
is  now^  namely  a  fear  lest  the  crews  of  his  ships  should 
forsake  him^  if  they  were  not  confirmed  in  their  fisdth  to- 
wards him  by  the  presence  of  Beom.  The  young  Earl  fell 
into  the  snare^  and  accompanied  his  cousin  to  the  haven  of 
Bosham.  But  when  Swegen  pressed  him  to  go  on  board 
one  of  his  ships^  Beom's  suspicions  were  at  last  aroused^ 
and  he  vehemently  refused.  At  last  Swegen^s  sailors 
bound  him,  put  him  in  a  boat^  rowed  him  to  the  ships, 
and  there  kept  him  a  prisoner.  They  then  hoisted  their 
sails  and  steered  for  Dartmouth.^  There  Beom  was  killed 
by  Swegen's  orders^  but  his  body  was  taken  on  shore  and 
buried  in  a  church.  As  soon  as  the  murder  became  known, 
Earl  Harold^^  with  others  of  Beorn's  friends^  and  the  sailors 
from  London— a  clear  mark  of  Beom's  popularity— came 
and  took  up  the  body,  carried  it  to  Winchester,  and  there 
buried  it  in  the  Old  Minster  by  the  side  of  Beom's  uncle 
King  Cnut. 

The  general  indignation  at  the  crime  of  Swegen  was 
intense.     The  King  and  the  army  publicly  declared  the 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  wende  Beom  for  )>«ere  sibbe  Jiest  he  him  swican  nolde.** 
So  Wig. 

»  "To  DertamuCan,"  Chron.  Ab.  and  Wig.;  " to  Axamu«an."  Chron. 
Petrib. 

'  The  personal  share  of  Harold  in  the  burial  comes  from  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle,  the  one  least  fiEtvourable  to  Godwine.  Peterborough,  so  strongly 
Godwinist,  is  silent. 
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murderer  to  be  Nithing}    This  was  the  vilest  epithet  in  the  chap.  vn. 
English  language^  implying  utter  worthlessness.     It  was  ^wlS^ 
evidently  used  as  a  formal  term  of  dishonour.     We  shall  ^J^^  by 
find  it  at  a  later  time  resorted  to  by  a  Norman  King  as  a  Gemdt. 
means  of  appeal  to  his  English  subjects.     William  RuAis,      '°^7« 
when  he  needed  English  support^  proclaimed  in  the  like 
sort  that  all  who  failed  to  come  to  his  standard  should  be 
declared  to  be  Niiking,    But  this  proclamation  has  a  deeper 
importance  than  the  mere  use  of  this  curious  expression  of 
public  contempt.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proclamation  Functiona 
is  described  as  the  act  of  the  King  and  his  army.     Here  is  witan  dis- 
clearly  a  case  of  a  military  Gemot.^     The  army,  as  repre-  the  wnny/ 
senting  the  nation^  assumes  to  itself  in  time  of  war  the 
functions  which  belonged  to  the  regular  G^mot  in  time  of 
peace.    The  army  declares  Swegen  to  be  Nitking,  and  it 
was  doubtless  the  army^  in  the  same  sense,  which  had  just 
before  hearkened  to,  and  finally  rejected,  his  petition  for 
restoration  to  his  estates.     So  it  was  the  army,  Cnut^s 
I^nish  army,  which  assumed  to  itself  the  functions  of  the      1014. 
English  Witan  by  disposing  of  the  English  Crown  on  the 
death  of  the  elder  Swegen.^     In  the  ancient  Teutonic  con- 
stitution the  army  was  the  nation  and  the  nation  was  the 
army.     In  the  primitive  Gemots  described  by  Tacitus,*  to 
which  all  men  came  armed,  no  distinction  could  be  drawn 
between  the  two.     But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  word^ 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "And  se  cing  ]».  and  eall  here  cwseVon  Swegen  for  nifiing.^'* 
Cf.  Chron.  Petrib.  1088.  ''  Da  se  cjng  .  .  .  sende  ofer  eall  Englalande,  and 
bead  Jwet  aelc  man  |>e  wiere  unni^ing  sceolde  cdman  to  he."  Will.  Malms, 
^v.  306.  '<  Jubet  at  oompatnotas  advocent  ad  obsidionem  venire^  nisi  si 
qui  velint  sub  nomine  Nixing,  quod  nequam  sonat,  remanere.**  Matt.  Paris. 
P*  15  (Wats) ;  ''  Absque  morft  ut  ad  obsidionem  veniant  jubet ;  nisi  velint 
Bub  nomine  Nitking,  qnod  Latine  nequcm  sonat,  recenseii.  Angli,  qui  nihU 
contumeliosiuB  et  vilius  seetimant  quam  hujusmodi  ignominioso  vocabulo 
notari,  catervatim  ad  Begem  confluentes/'  &c. 

'  On  military  Assemblies,  Macedonian,  ^tolian,  and  even  Achaian,  see 
Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  i.  pp.  413,  511,  549. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  365.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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OHAP.  vii.  used  ifl  not  that  which  denotes  the  armed  levy  of  the  King* 
S*tibir  ^^^*  ^^^  *^**  which  expresses  the  army  in  its  special 
milit^y  relation  to  the  King.i  This  feet  exactly  falls  in  with  the 
practical^  though  not  formal^  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  ordinary  Gem6ts.^  The 
military  Gtemot  which  passed  this  sentence  on  Swegen  was 
not  the  whole  force  of  England,  for  we  were  just  before 
told  that  the  contingents  both  of  Mercia  and  Wessex  bad 
lefb  Sandwich.  This  assembly  must  have  consisted  of  the 
King's  Comitatus  of  both  kinds,  of  the  Thegns  bound  to 
him  by  the  older  and  more  honourable  tie,  and  also  of  the 
standing  force  of  the  Housecarls,  or  at  any  rate  of  their 
officers.^  Setting  churchmen  aside — though  we  have  seen 
that  even  churchmen  ofben  bore  arms  both  by  land  and  by 
sea — such  a  body  wocdd  probably  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  men  who  were  likely  to  attend  an  ordinary 
Witenagemot.  By  an  assembly  of  this  kind,  acting, 
whether  constitutionally  or  not,  in  the  character  of  a 
National  Assembly,  the  outlawry  and  disgrace  of  Sw^en 
were  decreed. 
Swegen,  It  would  Seem  that  this  decree  preceded  the  translation 

most  of  hM  ^f  Beorn's  body  to  Winchester,  a  ceremony  which  may  not 
8hip8,e8-     improbably  have  been  ordered  by  the  Assembly.     For  it 

cftpes  wO  * 

Flanders,  was  before  that  translation^  that  the  men  of  Hastings, 
most  probably  by  some  commission  &om  the  King  or 
his  military  council,  sailed  forth  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
murderer.  Swegen  was  already  forsaken  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  following.  Of  his  eight  ships  six  had  left  him. 
Their  crews  were  probably  rough  Wikings  from  the  North, 

^  Heret  which  implies  a  standing  force,  very  often  a  |>aid  force,  noifyrd, 
the  general  levy  of  the  country.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  loi. 

'  On  the  Houseoarls,  as  a  later  and  inferior  form  of  the  ComUalui,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  441. 

*  "Lytel  «T  Jian"  (namely  the  second  burial  of  Beom),  the  men  of 
Hastings  set  forth,  according  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  the  only  one 
which  mentions  their  exploit. 
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men  familiar  with  all  the  horrors  of  ordinary  pirate  warfare^  chap.  vn. 
not  troubled  with  scruples  about  harrying  a  land  whose 
people  had  never  wronged  them,  but  who  nevertheless 
shrank  from  the  fouler  wickedness  of  slaying  a  kinsman 
by  goile.  Two  ships  only  remained  with  Swegen^  those 
doubtless  whose  crews  had  been  the  actual  perpetrators  of 
the  deed.  The  men  of  Hastings  chased  and  overtook  these 
ships,  slew  their  crews,  and  brought  the  ships  to  the  King.^ 
How  Swegen  himself  escaped  it  is  not  easy  to  see ;  possibly 
the  men  of  Hastings  still  scrupled  personally  to  lay  hands 
upon  a  son  of  Oodwine.  At  any  rate  the  murderer  baffled 
pursuit,  and  again  took  shelter  in  his  old  quarters.  Bald- 
win, so  lately  restored  to  his  dominions^  again  began  his 
old  practice  of  receiving  English  exiles,  and  Swegen  spent 
the  whole  winter  at  the  court  of  Flanders  under  the  fiill 
protection  of  its  sovereign.^ 

The  story  of  the  murder  of  Beorn  is  told  in  so  minute  Character 
and  g^phic  a  way  that  it  seems  impossible  to  throw  doubt  of  Swegen. 
on  any  part  of  the  tale.     And  every  account  represents  the 
deed  as  a  deed  of  deliberate  treachery.^    An  act  of  mere 

^  So  I  understand  the  words  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle.  The  men  of 
Hastings  go  after  Swegen  and  take  "his  twa  scypa" — the  only  ships  he 
then  had.  To  explain  his  having  only  two  ships  the  writer  adds»  "  ehta 
Bcypa  he  hsefde  »r  he  Beorn  beswice;  syVSan  hine  forleton  ealle  buton 
twam."  The  only  meaniDg  of  these  words  seems  to  be  that  which  I  have 
given,  though  it  inyolvee  the  difficulty  as  to  the  personal  escape  of  Swegen. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Florence  took  them  differently ;  "  Dimiserant  iUum 
sex  naves,  qnarum  daas  paullo  post  coeperunt  Hastingenses  .  .  .  Swanus 
vero  ad  Flandriam  duabus  fugiens  navibus  ibi  mansit."  This  accounts  for 
his  escape,  but  I  cannot  see  how  **  his  twa  scypa"  can  mean  two  of  the  ships 
which  had  left  him.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  also  mentiouB  the  desertion 
of  the  six  ships,  but  not  the  exploit  of  the  Hastings  men. 

For  other  examples  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  men  of  the  "  Cinque 
Ports"  in  1293  and  1297,  see  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  T58 
(Hist  Soc.  Ed.). 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  |»r  wunode  mid  Baldwine."  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And 
Swegen  gewende  }»  east  to  Baldewines  lande,  and  sset  ]>8er  ealne  winter  on 
Brycge  mid  his  fuUan  gri'Se.*' 

"  Chron.  Wig.  1050.  "  Swein  eorl  baed  Beorn  eorl  mid  &one,"  "ser  he 
Beorn  beswice."    Chron.  Ab.  1049.   "  «r  ^®  Beorn  amyi^rode.'* 
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CHAP.  vn.  violence  would  not  have  greatly  offended  the  morality  of 
that  age.    Had  Swegen  killed  even  a  kinsman  in  a  moment 
of  provocation  or  in  a  fair  fight  to  decide  a  quarrel^  his  guilt 
would  not  have  seemed  very  black.     Had  he  even  used 
craft  in  carrying  out  an  ancestral  deadly  feud,  he  might 
have  quoted  many  precedents  in  Northumbrian  history^ 
and,  among  them^  an  act  in  the  life  of  the  reigning  Earl 
of  the  North  hardly  inferior  in  guilt  to  the  worst  aspect  of 
Univeiml    his  own.^    But  to  kill  a  kinsman,  a  confiding  kinsman,  one 
Aga.^  ^  who  had  just  granted  a  somewhat  unreasonable  prayer^  was 
Swegen.      ^  j^  which  ofTcnded   the   natural  instincts  not  only  of 
contemporary  Englishmen  but  of  Scandinavian  pirates.    At 
the  moment  Swegen  seems  to  have  found  no  friends;  the 
voice  of  all  England  was  against  him;  there  is  no  sign 
that  any  of  his  family  stood  by  him;  the  sympathies  of 
Harold  clearly  lay  with  his  murdered  cousin.     It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  blacker  or  more  unpardonable  crime. 
One  would  have  thought  that  Swegen  would  have  fidled 
to  find  patrons  or  protectors  in  any  comer  of  Christendom. 
His  reoep-  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  murderer,  forsaken  by  all,  was 
Baldwin,     at  oncc  received  with  favour  by  Baldwin,   even  though 
Baldwin  must  have  known  that  by  receiving  him  he  was 
running  the  risk  of  again  offending  the  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  even  the  Emperor  himself.     And  what  followed  is 
HiB  out-      stranger  still.     In  the  next  year,  in  a  Witenagemot  held  in 
reversed      London  in  Midlent,  Swegen's  outlawry  was  reversed,  and 
timis*  to^    ^®  ^^  restored  to  his  Earldom.*    And,  strangest  of  all,  his 
England,     restoration  is  attributed,  not  to  the  influence  of  Godwine  or 
1050.         his  family,  not  to  any  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
^^^wi'*"  ^^  KJTig  or  the  nation,  but  to  the  personal  agency  of 
Eadward     Bishop  Ealdred  the  Peacemaker.    He  it  was  who,  it  would 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  52a. 

'  I  think  that  by  comparing  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  under  1050  with 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1047,  it  will  appear  that  Swegen  was  re- 
instated in  this  Geindt  of  Midlent  1050,  one  which  I  shall  have  to  mention 
again. 
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seem^  crossed  over  to  Flanders^  brought  Swegen  to  Eng*  chap.  yu. 
land,  and  procured  his  restoration  at  the  hands  of  the  King  ^J^Sl**^ 
and  his  Witan.^  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Ealdred 
was  specially  under  the  influence  of  (Jodwine.  We  shall 
before  long  find  him  acting  in  a  manner  which,  to  say  the 
least,  shows  that  he  was  not  one  of  Godwine's  special  fol- 
lowers. No  part  of  his  diocese  lay  within  the  Earldom  of 
Oodwine.'  And  if  part  of  it  lay  within  the  Earldom  of 
the  man  whom  he  sought  to  restore,  that  only  makes  him 
the  more  responsible  for  the  act  which  was  so  directly  to 
affect  a  portion  of  his  own  flock.  In  the  restoration  of 
Swegen,  Ealdred  seems  to  have  acted  purely  in  his  capacity 
of  peacemaker.^  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  Ealdred 
strove  to  win  the  blessing  promised  to  his  class  by  labouring 
on  behalf  of  a  sinner  for  whom  the  most  enlarged  charity 
could  hardly  plead.  The  very  strangeness  of  the  act 
suggests  that  there  must  have  been  some  explaining  cause, 
inteUigible  at  the  time,  but  which  our  authorities  have  not 
recorded.  The  later  history  of  Swegen  shows  that,  if  he 
was  a  great  sinner,  he  was  also  a  great  penitent.  We  can 
only  guess  that  Ealdred  had  already  marked  in  him  some 
signs  of  remorse  and  amendment,  that  he  had  received  from 
him  some  confession  of  his  crime,  to  which  we  possibly  owe 
the  full  and  graphic  account  of  the  murder  of  Beom  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.^     If  so,  it  was  doubtless  wise 

^  Flor.  Wig.  "  Swanus  .  .  .  ibi  mansit,  quoad  Wlgomenms  episcopuB 
AldreduB  ilium  redaoeret,  et  cum  Bege  pacificaret."  This  seemB  to  imply 
thai  Ealdred  brought  him  over  in  person. 

*  The  old  diocese  of  Worcester  took  in  the  shires  of  Worcester  and 
Gloucester  and  part  of  Warwick.  Of  these  Gloucestershire  was  in  Swegen's 
Earldom,  the  rest  most  probably  in  Ralph's.  See  above,  p.  48,  and 
Appendix  G. 

*  The  reconciliation  of  Swegen  with  Eadward  is  mentioned  by  Thomas 
Stubbs  (see  above,  p.  87)  as  an  instance  of  the  peacemaking  powers  of 
Ealdred,  along  with  that  of  Gru%dd. 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  details  of  the  murder  could  come  only  from  Swegen 
himself,  as  his  accomplices  were  killed  by  the  Hastings  men.  Ealdred 
would  be  the  obvious  person  for  Swegen  to  relate  them  to. 
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CHAP.  vn.  and  charitable  not  to  break  a  bruised  reed ;  still  again  to 
entrust  the  government  of  five  English  shires  to  the  seducer 
of  EadgiAi  and  murderer  of  Beorn  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
perilous  experiment. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  time  when  King  Eadward 

had  just  dismissed  the  Mercian  contingent  after  the  recon- 

Varions      ciliation  between  Baldwin  and  the  Emperor.    While  the 

opewiSni  ^inhappy  events  which  I  have  just  narrated  were  going  on, 

of  the  year  Englishmen  had  cause  to  be  alert  in  more  than  one  quarter 

of  the  island  against   assaults  of  various  kinds.     In  the 

comparatively  peacefol  reign  of  Eadward  this  year  stands 

forth   as  marked    by   warlike    operations  of  every   sort. 

England  had  to  resist  the  assaults  of  foreign  enemies,  of 

faithless  vassals,  and  of  banished  men  seeking  their  resto- 

Move-        ration.     Besides  the  small  force  of  Swegen,  Osgod  Clapa 

O^^        ^^y  ^  ^^  ^^^  already  said/  at  sea  with  a  much  larger 

Cl*P»-        number  of  ships.     He  first  appeared  at  Wulpe  near  Sluys 

on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  the  news  of  his  arrival  there 

was  brought  to  Eadward  at  the  moment  when  the  King 

was  left;  at  Sandwich  at  the  head  of  a  very  small  force. 

The  Mercian  contingent  had  just  been   dismissed,   and 

Godwine,  with  the  force  of  Wessex,  had  sailed  westward. 

Eadward  was  therefore  nearly  defenceless.     He  therefore 

countermanded  the  orders  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Mercian 

vessels,  and  as  many  of  them  as  was  possible  were  brought 

He  retuniB  back.      Osgod   howcver  did    not   act  personally  as  the 

marl^       enemy  of  England.     He  merely  took  his  wife  from  Bruges, 

where  she  had  been  left,  and  sailed  back  to  Denmark  with 

Piracy  and  six  ships.     The  remainder  of  his  fleet  took  to  piracy  off 

of  hia  fleet!  Eadulfsness  in  Essex,  and  there  did  much  harm.     But  a 

violent  storm  arose  and  destroyed  all  the  vessels  except 

four.'    These  were   chased  and  captured,  and  the  crews 

*  See  above,  pp.  90,  99. 

^  Four,  according  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  two,  according  to  Florence. 
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slain^  whether  by  Eadward's  own  fleet  in  pursuit  or  by  chap.  vii. 
some  of  the  foreign  aUies  of  England  is  not  very  clear.^ 

The  rumour  which  had  called  Godwine  westward  firom  Ships  from 
Sandwich  was  not  wholly  a  fidse  one.     The  ships  which  the  Bristol 
were  then  said  to  be  ravaging  the  south  coast  were  doubt-  jjjl^^ 
less  Danish  pirate  vessels  fix)m  Ireland,  th6  same  which,  G™%<}« 

'^  of  South 

in  the  coiurse  of  July,  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel  as  far  Wales. 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Usk.^     There  they  were  welcomed   "  ^*  ^^^' 
by  the  South-Welsh  King  GruflFydd,^  who  was  doubtless 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  such  allies,  alike  against  the 
English  and  against  his  Northern  namesake,  the  momen- 
tary confederate  of  England.     After  a  certain  amount  of  They  in- 
harrying  along  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  the  combined  oestershire, 
forces  of  Grru%dd  and  the  pirates  crossed  the  Wye,  and  ^^p  ^* 
slew  and  plimdered  within  the  diocese  of  Worcester.     It  Ealdred. 
is  not  clear  who  was  the  Earl  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  country  since  the  banishment  of  Swegen.      It  was 
probably  the   King's   nephew,   Ralph   the  Timid,  whose 
name  begins  about  this  time  to  appear  in  the  charters 
with  the  title  of  Earl,^  and  who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  the   government  of  Worcestershire.     If  this 
be  so,  this  was  the  first  appointment  of  a  foreigner  to 
a  great  temporal  office,  a  further  step  in  the  downward 
course,  still  more  marked  than  that  of  appointing  foreign 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle  does  not  mention  this  last  incident,  and  that  of 
Peterborough  passes  by  the  whole  story  of  Osgod. 

*  Chion.  Wig.  "  J3a  man  ofisloh  be^eondan  sbb."  FIot.  Wig.  *»  Qu»  in 
transmarinis  partibus  captae  sunt,  occisis  omnibus  qui  in  illis  erant.'* 

"  Chron-  Wg.  "On  Wylisoe  Axa."  Flor.  Wig.  "  Ostium,  intrantes 
Sabrins,  in  looo  qui  didtur  Wylttc  Eaxan  appulerunt."  The  "Welsh 
Axe "  is  of  course  the  Usk.  The  rivers  of  the  same  name  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire  had  ceased  to  be  looked  on  as  Welsh.  ^ 

'  On  the  details  of  this  perplexing  campaign  see  Appendix  P. 

*  Balph's  signatures  seem  to  begin  in  1050.  See  Cod.  DipL  iv.  133, 
115.  That  in  121  is  more  doubtful.  The  document  in  113  Mr.  Kemble 
marks  as  doubtful,  but  refers  it  to  1044-1047.  But  it  must  be  spurious. 
It  makes  Badsige  Archbishop  and  ^Ifgar  Earl  at  the  same  time,  as  aTso 
Tottig,  who  was  not  an  Earl  till  long  after.     See  Appendix  G. 
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CHAP.  VII.  Prelates.  Under  such  a  chief  as  Ralph  no  vigOFons  re- 
sistance was  to  be  looked  for,  and  the  person  who  really 
took  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the  country  was  Bishop 
Ealdred.  He  gathered  a  force  from  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire;  but  part  of  his 
army  consisted  of  Welshmen,  whether  mere  mercenaries 
hired  for  the  occasion,  or  Welshmen  living  as  immediate 
subjects  of  England.  But  whoever  these  Welshmen  were, 
their  sympathies  lay  wholly  with  Gruff^dd  and  not  with 
Ealdred.  They  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  Welsh  King, 
suggesting  an  immediate  attack  on  the  English  army. 
Gruffydd  willingly  answered  to  the  call.    With  his  twofold 

July  19.  force,  Welsh  and  Danish,  he  fell  on  the  English  camp 
early  in  the  morning,  slew  many  good  men,  and  put  the 
rest,  together  with  the  Bishop,  to  flight.^  Of  the  further 
results  of  this  singular  and  perplexing  campaign,  especially 
when  and  how  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  was  brought 
about,  we  hear  nothing. 


Increasing      Everything  which  happened  about  this  time  sets  before 

with  the     us  the  great  and  increasing   intercourse  which  now  pre- 

ntinent.  yj^jj^^j  between  England  and  the  Continent.     Our  fathers 

English  , 

attendance  were  now  brought  into  a  nearer  connexion  with  both  the 
^^  **  spiritual  and  the  temporal  chiefs  of  Christendom  than  they 
had  ever  known  before.  We  have  already  seen  England 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Empire;  we  have  now  to  con- 
template her  relations  with  the  Papacy.  The  active  and 
saintly  Pontiff  who  now  presided  over  the  Church  held  at 
this  time  a  series  of  Councils  in  various  places,  at  most 
of  which  Ei^lish  Prelates  attended.  Leo,  after  receiving 
^  the  submission  of  Godfrey  at  Aachen,  entered  France,  at 
the  request   of   Heremar,  Abbot  of  Saint  Bemigius  at 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1050.  "  And  hi  oomon  nnwer  on  heom,  on  ealne  asme 
morgen,  and  fela  godra  manna  \mr  o&lagon ;  and  ]»  ol^re  eetburston  forif 
mid  yarn  biscope.'* 
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Rheimfi,  to  hallow  the  newly-built  church  of  his  monas-  oeaf.  vn. 
tery.^  He  then  held  a  eynod^  which  sat  for  six  dajB^  Synod  of 
and  passed  several  canons  of  the  usual  sort,  against  the  ^^^^' 
marriage  of  priests  and  against  their  bearing  arms.^  The 
days  of  Otto  the  Great  seemed  to  have  returned^  when 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,^  seemingly  without  reference 
to  the  Parisian  King,  held  a  Council  on  French  ground, 
attended  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Prelates,  clergy,  and  laity 
from  the  Imperial  Kingdoms  and  from  other  parts  of 
Europe.  There,  besides  the  Metropolitan  of  the  city  in 
which  the  synod  was  held,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  our  Chronicles  call  him,^  that  is,  the  Archbishop 
of  the  great  see  of  Lyons,  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  but  no 
subject  or  vassal  of  the  upstart  dynasty  of  Paris.  There 
were  [the  Archbishops  of  Trier  and  Besangon ;  and  from 
England  came  Duduc,  the  Saxon  Bishop  of  the  Sumorssetas, 
and  the  Abbots  Wulfric  of  Saint  Augustine^s  and  iElfwine 
of  Ramsey,  whom  King  Eadward  had  sent  to  bring  him 
word  of  all  that  should  be  done  for  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom.'^ It  does  not  appear  that  any  English  Prelates  were  Synod  of 
present  at  the  synod  which  Leo  held  soon  after  at  Mainz  ;  ®     ^^^ 

^  "pset  micele  mynster  set  Remys/'  says  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  which 
might  leem  to  mean  the  Metropolitan  church  ;  hut  Florence  makes  it  plain 
that  the  Abhey  is  meant ;  "  Rogatu  eximis  religionis  Abbatis  Herimari 
....  Bancti  Remigii  Franoorum  apoetoli  monaaterium,  Remis  constitutum, 
maximo  cum  honore  dedicavit."    Cf.  Will.  Gem.  vii.  15. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  575  A. 

'  The  presence  of  the  Emperor  is  asserted  by  the  Worcester  Chronicle  ; 
"  pser  WS8  se  Papa  Leo  and  se  Casere."  Florence  does  not  speak  of  the 
Bmperor,  but  says  that  Leo  took  with  him  **  prsefectum  et  digniores  quos- 
dam  Romuleas  urbis.** 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1046.  "  pier  was  on  Leo  se  Papa  and  se  arcebiscop 
of  Buigundia  and  se  arcebiscop  of  Bysincun  and  se  arcebiscop  of  Tre- 
▼iriB,  and-  se  arcebiscop  of  Remis,  and  manig  mann  J«rto  ge  hadode  ge 
IsBwede.*' 

'  lb.  *'  Eadward  cyng  sende  Mder  Dudoce  [the  Abbots  only  and  not 
Dudoc  are  mentioned  by  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1050]  .  .  .  ]>8et  hi 
Bceolden  >am  cynge  cytfan  hw»t  )wr  to  Christendome  gecoren  were." 

*  Lambert,  1050  (see  Appendix  O) ;  Herm.  Contr.  1050. 
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CHAP.  vn.  but  the  two  Italian  synods  which  were   held  soon  after 
were^  as  we  shall   see^  connected  in  a  singular  manner 
Deaths  of   with   English   affairs.     There  seems  to  have  been  about 
i^d  ^^      this  time  a  kind  of  mortality  among  the  English  Prelates. 
Abbots.      Among  those  who  died  was  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  or 
Thomey,  the  humbler  foundation  which  was  soon  to  give 
way  to  the  great  creation  of  the  reigning  King.     He  bore 
the  name  of  Wulfiioth,  a  name  which  suggests  the  like- 
lihood of  kindred  with  the  house  of  Godwine.     Another 
was  Oswiu,  the  Abbot  of  the  other  Thomey  in  the  fen 
Siward       land,  the  neighbour  of  Peterborough  and  Crowland.     This 
BadB^      year   too    died    Siward    the   Coadjutor- Archbishop,   and 
roBumee      Eadsige  again  resumed  his  fonctions  for  the  short  re- 
Priniacy.    mainder  o(  his  life.^     Eadnoth  too,  the  good  Bishop  of 
jj^^^  ^  Dorchester,*  the  builder  of  Stow-in-Lindesey,  died  this 
Dorchester  year,  and  his  death  offered  a  magnificent  bait  to  Norman 
BuoceedB.    ambition  and  greediness.     The  great  Bishoprick  stretching 
1049-         frQjjj  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  was  conferred  by  the 
King  on  one  of  his  Norman  chaplains,  who  however  bore 
the  Scandinavian  name  of  Ulf.     As  to  the  utter  unfitness 
of  this  man  for  such  an  office  there  is  an  universal  con- 
sent among  our  authorities.     The  King,  even  the  holy 
Eadward,  did  evil  in  appointing  him;   the  new  Prelate 
did  nought  bishoplike;  it  were  shame  to  tell  more  of  his 
deeds.^ 

The  year  which  followed  was  one  of  great  note  in  eccle- 
siastical history.  In  England  the  first  event  recorded  is 
the  usual  meeting  of  the  Witan  in  London  at  Midlent. 

'  See  above^  p.  68. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1049.  "Foi^ferde  Eadno^  se  goda  bisoop  on  Oznafbrd- 
Bcire.'*  The  same  words  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  Worcester 
Chronicle. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1049.  "  Eadwerd  cing  geaf  Ulfe  his  preoste  )wt  bisooprice, 
and  hit  yfele  beteah.*'  Chron.  Wig.  1050.  "  Ac  he  wses  s>99an  of  adryfbn, 
ibrHn  \>e  he  ne  gefremede  naht  bisooplices  )weron,  swa  )>8Bt  us  Boeaina'5  hit 
nu  mare  to  tellnnne.**  Flor.  Wig.  "  Regis  capellanus  Ulfus  genere  Nort- 
mannus." 
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The  proceedings  of  this  Gemot,  like  those  of  many  others  chap.  yu. 
about  this  time,  g^ve  us  a  glimpse  of  that  real,  though  ^^*^!*'^ 
yery  imperfect^  parliamentary  life  which  was  then  growing  London, 
up  in  England,  and  which  the  Norman  Conquest  threw  jo^o.    ' 
back  for  many  generations.     Then,  as  now,  there  were  eco-  Bednctioii 
nomists  who  pressed  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  expen-  Ylett. 
diture,  and  what  we  should  now  call  the  Navy  Estimates 
were  chosen  as  being  no  doubt  a  popular  subject  for  attack. 
The  narrative  of  the  naval  events  of  the  last  year  shows 
that,  on  special  occasions,  naval  contingents  were  called 
for^  according  to  the  old  law,^  from  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  that  the  King  stiU  kept  a  small  naval  force 
in  constant  pay.    This  force  had,  imder  Cnut  and  Harold, 
coneisted  of  sixteen  ships ;  ^  it  seems  now  to  have  consisted 
only  of  fourteen.    The  experience  of  the  last  year  showed 
that  England  was  still  open  to  attack  from  the  West;  but 
the  great  fear,  fear  of  invasion  from  the  North,  had  now 
quite  passed  away.     It  seemed  therefore  to  be  a  favourable 
moment  for  further  reductions.     By  the  authority  of  this 
Gem6t  nine  ships  were  accordingly  paid  off,  the  crews 
receiving  a  yearns  pay,  and  the  standing  force  was  cut 
down  to  five.^    It  was  in  this  same  assembly  that  Swegen  Bwegen  in- 
waa   inlawed,*  that  is,  his  outlawry  was  reversed,  by  the    ^   ' 
intercession  of  Bishop  Ealdred.     That  Prelate,  as  we  have 
seen,  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  Flanders,  and  to  have 
brought  Swegen  back  with  him*^ 

But  Ealdred  had  soon  to  set  forth  on  a  longer  journey.  Mignon  of 
He   and   the   Lotharingian    Bishop   Hermann  were  now  and  Her- 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  337.  ^  ■  See  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1047.  **Her  on  Msnm  geare  was  mjcel  gemdt  on 
Ltxndene  to  midfiastene,  and  man  sette  nt  be.  litsmanna  Bcipa,  and  fif 
beli&n  wiO  seftan."  The  Abingdon  Chronicle^  1049,  to  much  the  same 
account  as  that  just  quoted,  adds  the  words,  "  and  se  c^mg  heom  behet  zu, 
monalS  gyld." 

*  Ghron.  Ab.  1050  (the  chronology  of  this  Chronicle  is  utterly  confused) ; 
*'  and  man  gevniagodt  Swegen  Eorl." 

*  See  above,  p.  107. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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oHAP.  vn.  sent  to  Rome  on  the  King's  errand.^    What  that  errand 
R^me***      was  we  learn  only  from  legendary  writers  and  doahtfiil 
charters^  but^  as  their  acoounts  completely  fit  in  with  the 
authentic  history^  we  need  not  scruple  to  accept  the  general 
The  King's  outline  of  their  story.^    The  King  had  in  bis  youth  vowed 
grim*^to  A  pilgrimage  to  Rome^  and  the  non-fulfilment  of  this  tow 
^™*'        lay  heavy  on  his  conscience.      It  probably  lay  heavier 
still  when  he  saw  so  many  of  his  subjects  of  all  ranks^ 
led  by  the  fashionable  enthusiasm  of  the  time^  making 
both  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  also  the  more  distant 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.^     A  broken  vow*  was  a  crime; 
still  Eadward  had  enough   of  political   sense  and  right 
feelii^  left  to  see  that  his  absence  from  his  Kingdom  at 
such   a  time   as   the  present  would  be  a  criminal  for- 
saking  of   his  kingly    duty.      The    Great   Cnut   might 
venture  on  such  a  journey ;  his  eye  could  see  and  his  hand 
could  act  from  Rome  or  Norway  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world.      But  the  personal  presence  of  Eadward  was  the 
only  check  by  which  peace  could  be  for  a  nM>ment  pre- 
served between  the  true  sons  of  the  soil  and  the  strangers 
Eadwftrd     who  wcre  eating  into  its  vitals.     The  King  laid  his  case 
BisbopB  to  before  his  Witan ;  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Assembly 
diroenBa-     forbade  him  to  forsake  his  post;  the  legend  adds  that  the 
tion.  Witan  farther  counseled  him  to  satisfy  his  conscience  by 

1050.  -w  J 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1049.     "^  i*^^  cinges  ssrende." 

'  See  the  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1 75,  and  the  aooonnts  in  JSthelred 
of  Rievaux,  379 ;  Estorie  de  S.  Edward,  65  et  seqq. 

'  Besides  the  many  exalted  persons  who  followed  the  example  of  Cnut, 
some  of  whose  pilgrimages  are  of  historical  importance,  the  prevalence  of 
the  fashion  is  shown  by  its  incidental  mention  in  more  than  one  charter. 
Thus  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  140  we  find  the  mention  of  the  Boman  pilgrimage 
of  a  Lincolnshire  Thegn  whose  name  of  Anskill  or  Anseytel  witnesses  to 
his  Danish  origin.  The  signature  of  "  Wulfwinus  lAneolmam  episoopus'* 
need  not  throw  any  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  as  such 
descriptions,  sometimes,  an  in  this  case,  involving  an  anachronism,  were 
often  added  at  a  later  time  to  a  simple  signature  of  the  name.  At  p.  141 
also  we  find  <'Leo%yva  femina  Lundonica"  (a  holder  of  property  in 
Lincolnshire)  dying  on  her  way  to  Jerusalem. 
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obtaiiiiiig  a  Papal  dispensation  from  his  vow.  This  was  obap.  m. 
the  King^s  errand  on  which  Ealdred  and  Hermann  were 
sent  to  attend  the  great  synod^  which  was  held  this  year 
at  Borne.  They  made  good  speed  with  their  journey; 
starting  at  Midlent^  they  reached  the  Holy  City  on 
Easter  Eve.'  In  that  synod  they  stood  face  to  face  with  Hie  Synod 
a  man  then  known  only  as  a  profound  scholar  and  theo*  l^^„«h^-, 
logian^  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy  and  the  pattern  of 
every  monastic  virtue,  but  who  was,  in  years  to  come, 
to  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  English  hierarchy,  and  to 
leave  behind  tiim  a  far  greater  name  in  English  history, 
than  either  of  the  English  Prelates  whose  blessing  he 
may  now  have  humbly  craved.  In  that  synod  of  Rome 
the  doctrines  of  Berengar  of  Tours  were  debated  by  the 
assembled  Eathers,  and  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
faith  to  which  Home  still  cleaves  was  Lanfranc  of  Pavia. 
Suspected  of  complicity  with  the  heretic,  he  produced 
the  famous  letter  in  which  Berengar  had  maintained 
the  Eucharist  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  the  Body  of  Christ.^ 
How  far  Ealdred  or  Hermann  took  part  in  these  theolo*' 
gical  debates  we  know  not;  but  they  are  said  to  have 
successfully  accomplished  their  own  errand.  The  King's 
vow  of  pilgrimage  was  dispensed  with  on  condition  of 
the  rebuilding  and  endowment  on  a  grander  scale  of 
that  renowned  West  Minster  whose  name  was  to  be 
inseparably  bound  together  with  that  of  the  sainted 
King;*    Before  the  year  was  out  the  unwearied  Leo  held 

*  Ohron.  Petrib.  1047.  •'On  )>yBum  ilcan  geare  wfta  86  myocla  BinoV  on 
Rome" — ^like  our  own  "mycel  gemot"  just  before. 

'  lb.  **  Hi  comon  Jiyder  on  Easter  eefen." 

»  Vita  Lanfr.  c.  10,  ap.  Giles,  5.  388;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  284;  Sig.  Gemb. 
1 05 1.     See  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iii.  24. 

*  MtheL  Riev.  ap.  X  Scriptt.  381.  If  the  letter  there  given  be  genuine, 
the  dispensation  was  granted  by  the  authority  of  the  Synod  as  wefl 
as  of  the  Pope.  Eadward  was  either  to  build  a  new  or  restore  an  old 
monastery  of  Saint  Peter ;  "  aut  novum  construas  aut  vetustum  augeai 
et  emendes."     Cf.  the  French  Life,  1601  et  scqq..  where  the  Bishops  a«« 

I   2 
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CHAP.  vn.  another  synod  at  VerceUi.  Here  the  theological  contro- 
^y^^**^  versy  was  again  raised^  and  Lanfranc  again  shone  forth  as 
Confinna-  *^®  irresistible  smiter  of  heresy.  Berengar  was  finally 
*f*Daro?^  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  appeals  to  the  elder  teach- 
ter.  ing  of  John  Scotus,  and  his  protests  that  those  who  rejected 

John  Scotus  rejected  Aogustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and 
all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.^  These  disputes,  renowned 
in  the  Church  at  large,  are  wholly  passed  over  by  our 
insular  Chroniclers.  To  them  the  famous  Synod  of  VerceUi 
seems  to  have  been  memorable  only  as  showing  the  Boman 
Court  in  what  was  apparently  a  new  relation  towards  the 
prelacy  of  England.  Before  the  assembled  Fathers  came 
the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Ulf  the  Nor- 
man, seeking,  it  would  seem,  for  consecration  or  confirma- 
tion. His  unfitness  for  his  post  was  manifest;  he  was 
found  incapable  of  going  through  the  ordinary  serrice  of 
the  Church.  The  Synod  was  on  the  point  of  deposing  him, 
of  breaking  the  staff  which,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of 
those  times,  he  had  already  received  from  the  King.  Bat 
the  influence  which  was  already  all-powerful  at  Borne 
saved  him.  He  kept  his  Bishoprick ;  but  he  kept  it  only 
at  the  cost  of  a  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure,  of  which 
we  may  be  sure  that  none  foimd  its  way  into  the  private 
Potsible  coffers  of  Leo.^  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Macbeth 
^^iiJ^  made  that  mysterious  bestowal  of  alms  or  bribes  at  Borne 
^th.         £t)m  which  some  have  inferred  a  personal  pilgrimage  on 

both  quartered  on  wrong  sees,  Ealdred  prematurely  at  York,  Hermann 
at  Winchester,  no  doubt  by  the  easy  confusion  between  "  Wintoniensis" 
and  "  WiZtoniensiB.**  The  story  does  not  occur  in  the  contemporary  Life, 
p.  417. 

*  See  the  first  letter  in  Dr.  Giles's  Lanfiranc,  i  17. 

'  Our  ancient  tongue  appears  to  advantage  in  the  pithy  narrative  of  thU 
affiur  given  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1047) ;  "And  eft  se  VxpA 
hsefde  sinolS  on  Uercel,  and  Ulf  biscop  com  >erto ;  and  fbrneah  man  soeolde 
tobrecan  his  stef ,  gif  he  ne  sealde  ]>e  mare  g^rsuman  ;  f otSan  he  ne  cu^e 
don  his  gerihte  swa  wel  swa  he  soeolde."  Florence  passes  by  the  stoiy; 
Jus  Latin  would  be  feeble  after  such  vigorous  English. 
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the  part  of  the  Scottish  usurper.^  It  is  not  beyond  the  obap.  vn. 
bounds  o£  possibility  that  one  who  seems  to  us  hardly 
more  real  than  the  creations  of  Grecian  tragedy  may  have 
personally  appeared  at  Rome  or  at  Vercelli^  that  he  may 
have  shown  his  pious  indignation  at  the  heresies  of  the 
Canon  of  Tours^  or  have  felt  his  soul  moved  within  him 
at  the  incapacity  of  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester.  A  personal 
meeting  between  Leo,  Lanfranc,  Ealdred^  and  Macbeth 
would  form  no  imimpressive  scene  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  venture  on  liberties  with  the  men  of  &r-gone 
times  which  to  the  historian  are  forbidden. 

Ealdred  and  Hermann  thus  came  back  from  Rome  with 
the  wished-for  dispensation  from  the  King,  and  Ulf  came 
back  firom  Vercelli  to  hold  the  great  see  of  Mid-England^ 
and  to  rule  it  in  his  unbishoplike  fiishion  for  a  little  time. 
But  before  long  a  still  greater  ecclesiastical  preferment  Death  of 
became  vacant.     Eadsige,  who  had  so  lately  resumed  his  bishop 
archiepiscopal  functions^  died  before  the  end  of  the  year.*  S^^' 
The   day  of  complete  triumph  for  the  Norman  monks  49>  ^oso. 
and  chaplains  who  surrounded  Eadward  now  seemed  to 
have  come.     A  Frenchman  might  now  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Augustine.     Patriotic  Englishmen  were  of  course  in 
equal  measure  alarmed^  and  among  them  none  more  so 
than  those  who  were   most  immediately   concerned,  the 
Chapter    of   the    metropolitan    church.      The  monks  of 
Christ  Church  met,  and  made  what  is  called  a  canonical 
election.'     In   the   eye   of   English   law   such  a  process  The  monks 
was  a  mere  petition  to  the  King  and  his  Witan  for  the  church 
appointment  of  the  man  of  their  choice.     That   choice  ^^^ 
fell  on    a    member    of   their  own  body,  their  selection 
of  whom  showed    that    seclusion    from    the  world   had 
not  made  them  incapable  of  a  happy  union  of  the  dove 

^  See  above,  p.  54. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1047  ;  Flor.  Wig.  1050. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  399,  400.    On  the  whole  stoiy  see  Appendix  I. 
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CHAP.  vu.  and  tbe  serpent.      There  was  in  their  house  a  monk, 
^IMc  by  name,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  monas- 
tery from  his  childhood^  and. who  enjoyed  the  love  of 
the  whole  society.     Notwithstanding  his  monastic  educa- 
tion^  he  was  held  to  be  specially  skilled  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.    And  he  had  a  further  merit  as  likely  as  any 
of  the  others  to  weigh  either  with  an  English  Chapter 
or  with  an  English  Witenagemot ;   he  was  a  near  kins- 
man of  Earl  Godwine.^    The  monks  petitioned  the  Earl, 
the  natural  patron  of  a  corporation  within  his  govern- 
ment, to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  the  King's  confirma- 
tion of   their  choice.      Godwine  was  doubtless  nothing 
loth  to  avail  himself  of  so  honourable  an  opportunity  to 
promote  an  Englishman  and  a  kinsman.     But  his  infla- 
ence  was  crumbling  away.     Four  years  before  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  Siward  as  Ead- 
^ifriore-   sige's  ooa(\jutor;   he  was  now  unable  to  obtain  the  con- 
the  Kin^    firmation  of  ^Ifrie,  or  of  any  other  man  of  native  birth, 
Wt  Biahop  ^  Eadsige's  successor.     The  saintly  King  paid  no  regard 
of  London  to   the  canonical  election  of   the  Convent,  and  in  the 

appointed 

to  the  see  Midlcnt  Witcuagemot  of  the  next  year,  the  Archbishop- 
hnry!^^^  rick  of  Canterbury  was  bestowed  on  the  King's  French 
Midlent,     favourite,  Robert,  Bishop  of  London.*    The  national  party 

however  prevailed  so  far  as  to  secure  an  English  successor 
Spearhafoc  to  the  sce  which  Robert  vacated.  Spearhafoc,  Abbot  of 
to  London,  Abingdon,  a  man  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  goldsmith's 

crafb,^  was  named  to  the  see  of  London  by  the  Bang's 

^  Vita  Eadw.  399.    "  Ex  supradicti  dacu  Qodwini  stirpe.'' 

s  ChroB.  Ab.  1050.    See  Aj^ndix  1. 

'  Sed  the  Abingdon  History,  i.  465.  He  was  a  monk  of  Saint  Ead- 
mand'i,  and  was  charged  with  alienating  some  of  the  lordships  of  the  house 
to  Stigand.  The  account  of  his  promotion  to  London  I  do  not  folly  trader- 
stand ;  **  Spearhavoo  autom  a  Bege  oivitati  Lundonensi  [oivitatis  Londo- 
nensis  T]  eodem  prsodictsB  paotionis  anno,  in  episcopatum  promotos,  dam 
auri  gemmaromqne  electarum  pro  coronA  imperiaU  cadendft^  Begis  ejusdem 
assignatione  reoeptam  haberet  copiam/'  Was  Saint  Eadward's  fiiyoar 
purchased  by  the  materials  of  an  earthly  crown  f 
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writ  under  his  seal.^  The  Abbacy  of  Abingdon  was  chap.  th. 
given  to  a  man  whose  description  raises  our  curiosity ;  ?l*4jj*"^^^ 
he  was  one  Sadolf,  described  as  a  kinsman  of  King  Abbey  of 
Eadward  and  as  a  Bishop  in  Norway.*  For  a  native  "^®°* 
Northman  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  the  son  of  ^thelred 
and  Emma  ia  hardly  possible^  unless  the  common  ancestor 
was  to  be  looked  for  so  far  back  as  the  days  before  the 
settlement  of  Rolf.  A  Norman  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
desired  or  obtained  preferment  in  so  unpromisiDg  a  land; 
bat  it  is  highly  probable  that  Cnut^  who  appointed  several 
Englishmen  to  Bishopricks  in  Denmark,  may  have  made 
use  of  a  see  in  Norway  either  to  reward  or  to  remove 
some  remote  and  imrecorded  member  of  the  English  royal 
&mily.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  Rudolf  may  have 
been  an  Englishman.^  He  was  an  aged  man  and  weary  of 
his  office.  The  hand  of  Harold  Hardrada  pressed  heavily 
on  the  Church.  Pilgrim  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  he 
was^  he  is  charged  with  destroying  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings^ and  even  with  sending  Christian  men  to  martyr- 
dom.^ Rudolf  sought  and  found  a  place  of  more  quiet^ 
if  of  somewhat  less  honour^  in  the  dominions  of  his 
kinsman.     The  monks  of  Abingdon  received    him^  not 

*  Cfaron.  Petrib.  1048.  "Mid  >fleB  cinges  gewrite  and  inaegle."  See 
aboye,  p.  66. 

'  RadolTs  kindred  to  the  King  ia  asserted  more  positively  in  the  local 
Chronicle  just  qnoted  than  in  the  local  History  (463) ;  **  Inde  Rodulfum 
qaemdam  longsDYum  abbatis  loco  ponendmn  Rex  transmisit,  qui  episco- 
patom  apnd  Norweiam  gentem  din  moderans,  et  tandem  ab  hnjusmodi 
&soe  priyatom  se  agere  malens,  ad  Begem  ipsom  suum,  ut  ferebator, 
Gognatnm  yenit ;  a  quo  et  susoeptns  est.** 

*  Bndolf ,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is  not  an  usual  English  name,  but  it  might 
occur,  like  the  rare  names  of  Carl  and  Lothar  (Hlo0h»re).    See  vol. 

i-  p.  334. 

*  Adam  Brem.  lit  16.  *'Bex  Haraldus  cmdelitate  suA  omnes  tyran- 
norum  ezcessit  furores.  Mnlt»  ecolesi»  per  ilium  virum  dirutsB,  multi 
Christiani  ab  illo  per  supplicia  sunt  necati.  ....  Itaque  multis  imperans 
nationibus,  propter  ayaritiam  et  orudelitatem  suam  omnibus  erat  inyisus.*' 
He  goes  on  to  giye  a  full  account  of  Harold's  dealings  with  the  Archbishop 
ofTrondhjem. 
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CHAP.  vn.  very  wiUingljj  it  would  seem^  but  they  were  won  over 
by  the  prospect  that  the  old  man  would  not  live  very 
long,  and  by  the  Eing^s  promise  that  at  the  next  vacancy 
Robert  re-  free  election  should  be  allowed.^    Presently  the  new  Arch- 
Rome,        bishop  Robert  came  back  from  Borne  with  his  pallium; 
Joi'i*^'     he  was  enthroned  in  the  metropolitan  churchy  and  soon 
hastened  to  the  royal  presence.^     Spearhafoc^  the  Bishop- 
elect  of  London^  came  with  the  royal  writ^  and  demanded 
He  refuses  consecration  from  his  Metropolitan.    Bobert  refused^  saying 
crate  ^^^^  ^^^  Pope  had  forbidden  him  to  consecrate  Spearhafoc.^ 

^*"**"  Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  an  Englishman, 
appointed  to  an  English  office  by  the  King  and  his  Witan, 
was  to  be  kept  out  of  its  full  possession  by  one  foreigner 
acting  at  the  alleged  bidding  of  another.  There  were 
times  when  the  Boman  See  showed  itself  a  real  refuge 
for  the  oppressed,  and^  as  far  as  good  intentions  went, 
so  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  good  Pope  Leo.  But 
Englishmen  now  needed  protection  against  no  man  except 
against  the  foreign  favourites  of  their  own  Kingj  and 
it  was  on  behalf  of  those  foreign  favourites^  and  against 
Englishmen,  that  these  stretches  of  Papal  authority  were 
now  made.  The  unworthy  Ulf  was  allowed,  by  the  power 
of  bribes,  to  retain  his  see — ^for  he  was  a  stranger.  Spear- 
hafoc,  on  what  ground  we  know  not — except  so  far  as  his 
English  birth  was  doubtless  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Bobert — 
was  refused  the  rite  which  alone  could  put  him  into  full 
possession  of  his  office.     A  second  demand  was  again  made 

^  Hist.  Mon.  Ab.  465.  See  Appendix  I.  Rudolf  survived  only  two 
yean. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  "  pses  sylfan  Lentenes  he  for  to  Rome  sfter  hU 
pallium  ...  Da  com  se  aroebisoop  firam  Rome  ane  dnge  ter  See  Fetrufl 
mssse  sfene,  and  gescet  his  aroebiBcopstol  at  Xpes  cyrcean  on  Scb  Petros 
msBssedeeg,  and  Bona  )wm  to  \am  cyng  gewcende." 

'  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1048)  ia  here  again  very  graphic;  **0» 
com  Sparhafoc  abbod  to  him  mid  jwes  cynges  gewrite  and  insegle  (see 
Appendix  I) ;  to  )Min  ]>et  he  hine  hadian  sceolde  to  biscop  into  Lundene. 
]»  wi'Scwe'S  se  aroebiacop,  and  cwte'S  ]>et  ae  juipa  hit  him  forboden  hsMe." 
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by  the  Bishop-elect^  and  cousecration  was  again  refused  ohap.  vn. 
by  the  Norman  Archbishop.^     Spearhafoc^  rejected^  an-  Spearhafoc 
consecrated^  nevertheless  went  to  Saint  Paul's,  and  took  the^'^op- 
possession  of  the  see  which  he  held  by  the  King's  full  ^^^^. 
and  regular  grant.*    No  doubt  he  did  not  pretend   to*^*^®^- 
dischai^  any  purely  episcopal   functions,   but  he  kept 
possession  of  the  see  and  its  revenues^  and  probably  exer- 
cised  at  least   its  temporal  authority.     This  he  did,  the 
Chronicler  significantly  adds,  all  that  summer  and  autumn.^ 
Before  the  year  was  out,  the  crisis  had  come,  and  had 
brought  with  it  the  momentary  triumph  of  the  strangers. 

One  act  more  must  be  recorded  before  we  come  to  the 
end  of  this  portion  of  Eadward's  reign.     In  a  meeting 
of  the  Witan,  seemingly  that  in  which  Bobert,  Spearhafoc, 
and   Budolf  received  their  several  appointments,  the  re- 
maining five  ships  of  the  standing  or  mercenary  naval  The  re- 
fbroe  were  paid  off*     The  war-contribution  or  Heregyld  I^pTpwd 
was  therefore  no  longer  exacted.     This  tax  had  now  been  ^^^^* 
paid  for  thirty-eight  years,  ever  since  Thurkill  and  his  z^mitted. 
fleet  entered  the  service  of  ^thelred.*    This  impost  had  all     '^"* 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  The  pithy  narrative  of  this  writer  is  cut  muoh  shorter 
by  the  Worcester  Chronicler  (105 1),  who  is  followed  by  Florence ;  "  Spear- 
hafoc . . .  feng  to  ))an  bisooprice  on  Lundene/  and  hit  wids  efb  of  him  genu- 
men  wa  he  gehadod  were."  Florence  turns  this  into,  "  Antequam  esset 
CQOsecratQB,  a  Bege  Eadwardo  est  ejectus."  Now  the  Chronicles  do  not  at 
all  imply  that  the  refusal  of  Robert  was  in  any  way  the  King's  personal  act. 
Florence  is  perhaps  confounding  this  business  with  the  final  expulsion  of 
Spearhafoc  later  in  the  year,  which  he  however  places  under  another  year. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  "  Da  gewende  se  abbod  to  Lundene,  and  sat  on 
jMun  bssooprice,  ]>e  se  ty^g  Hm  car  geuwnan  hafdt  he  hit  fulre  leaft?^  This 
is  one  of  those  little  touches  which  show  the  sympathies  of  the  writer. 

*  lb.     "Ealne  jx>ne  sumor  and  jx>ne  hserfest." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  X050.  "  And  ]»bb  ylcan  geare  he  settle  ealle  ))a  litsmen  of 
male." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1052.  "On  [lan  ylcan  geare  al^e  Eadward  cyng  ]MBt 
heregyld  ^t  JB]Mlred  cyng  ser  astealde ;  ^t  was  on  )Hvm  nigon  and  ]nit- 
tigotSan  geare  )«8  ]w  he  hit  ongunnon  haefde.'*  Flor.  Wig.  105 1.  *'Bez 
Eadwardna  absolvit  Anglos  a  gravi  vectigali  tricesimo  octavo  anno  ex  quo 
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oHAP.yn.  along  been  felt  to  be  a  great  burthen;  we  are  told  that 
it  was  paid  before  all  other  tazes^  the  other  taxes  them* 
selves,  it  would  seem,  being  looked  upon  be  heayy.^  The 
glimpse  which  is  thus  given  us  of  the  financial  system 
of  the  time  is  just  enough  to  make  us  wish  for  fuller 
knowledge.  We  must  remember  that  in  a  rude  state  of 
society  any  kind  of  taxation  is  apt  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  grievance.  It  requires  a  very  considerable  advance  in 
political  knowledge  for  a  nation  to  feel  that  the  power  of 
the  purse  is  the  surest  safeguard  of  freedom.  But  there 
must  have  been  something  specially  hateful  about  this  tax 
to  account  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  the 
•  contemporary  Chroniclers^  and  for  the  hold  which^  as  the 
legends  show^'  it  kept  on  the  popular  imagination^  The 
holy  King^  we  are  told^  in  company  with  Earl  Leofncj 
one  day  entered  the  treasury  in  which  the  money  raised 
by  the  tax  was  collected ;  he  there  saw  the  Devil  sitting 
and  playing  with  the  coin ;  warned  by  the  sights  he  at  once 
Distinction  remitted  the  tax.  In  this  story  the  tax  is  called  Danegeld, 
Danegeld  ^^^  ^  many  of  the  sailors  in  the  English  service  were 
anAStn-  jjtely  to  be  Danes^  the  Heregyld  seems  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  the  Danegeld^  and  to  have  been  popularly 
called  by  that  name.^  The  Danegeld  was  in  strictness  a 
payment  made  to  buy  off  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders^ 
a  practice  of  which  we  have  seen  instances  enough  and  to 
spare  in  the  days  of  jSthelred.  But  the  tax  now  taken  off 
was  simply  a  war-tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleets  a 

pater  suus  Rex  ^gelredns  primitiu  id  DanioiB  soUdAiiiB  boIyI  mandftrftt.'' 
See  vol.  i.  p.  353.  The  Hertgyld  is  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ktrt 
or  standing  army  as  distinguished  from  the  fyrd  or  militia. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1052.  "pset  gyld  gedrehte  ealle  Engla  >eode  on  swa 
langom  fyrste  swa  hit  bufan  her  awriten  is ;  'S»t  was  aefre  stfoian  o'Srun 
gyldum  ]>e  man  myslice  geald,  and  men  mid  menigfealdlice  drehte." 

'  See  Bromton,  943 ;  Estoire  de  S.  .^jdward,  919  et  seqq.  Leofric 
is  also  Eadward'B  partner  in  another  yision.  ^theL  Riey.  X  Scriptt  389; 
Bromton,  949. 

*  See  Appendix  Q. 
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fleet  whose  crews  may  have  been  to  a  great  extent  Danes,  obap.  vn. 
but  Danes  who  were  not  the  enemies  of  England^  but 
engaged  in  her  service.  The  two  ideas  however  easily 
ran  into  one  another;  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  under 
which  head  we  ought  to  place  some  of  the  pajrments 
made  both  under  Cnut  and  under  Harthacnut.  But  the 
Heregyld,  in  its  more  innocent  shapcj  would^  according 
to  modem  ideas,  be  an  impost  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  def^mce  of  the  country.  If  the  tax  were  taken  off^ 
no  naval  force  would  be  retained,  except  the  contingents 
of  the  shires,  which  could  not  in  any  case  be  very  readily 
forthcoming.  But,  besides  the  general  dislike  to  taxation  Import  of 
of  any  kind,  this  particular  tax  was  a  painful  and  hateful  ao^'°^^ 
badge  of  national  disgrace.  It  was  a  memory  of  times 
when  England  could  find  no  defence  against  strangers 
except  by  taking  other  strangers  into  her  pay.  Its  re- 
missicMDL  was  doubtless  looked  on  as  a  declaration  that 
England  no  longer  needed  the  services  of  strangers,  or 
of  hired  troops  of  any  kind,  but  that  she  could  trust  to 
the  ready  patriotism  and  valour  of  her  own  sons.  The 
Law  required  every  Englishman  to  join  the  royal  standard 
at  the  royal  summons.^  The  effectual  execution  of  that 
law  was  doubtless  held  to  be  a  truer  safeguard  than  the 
employment  of  men,  whether  natives  or  strangers,  who 
served  only  for  their  pay.  Such  reasonings  had  their  weak 
side  even  in  those  days,  but  they  were  eminently  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  The  measure  was  undoubtedly  a 
popular  one,  and  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  it  may  not  have 
been  a  wise  one. 

*  See  vol,  L  p.  335. 
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€HAP.  Til. 

§  4.  Tie  Banishment  of  Earl  Chdmne.     105 1. 

Tbeforaign     The  influeDce  cf  the  strangers  had  now  reached  its 
at  its         height.     As  yet  it  has  appeared  on  the  &ce  of  the  nar- 
heighi.       i^tive  mainly  in  the  direction  given  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments.    During  the  first  nine  years  of  Eadward's  reign^ 
we  find  no  signs  of  any  open  warfSure  between  the  national 
and  the  Normannizing   parties.     The  course  of  events 
shows  that  Oodwine's  power  was  being  practically  under- 
mined^ but  he  was  still  outwardly  in  the  enjoyment  of 
royal  &vourj  and  his  vast  possessions  were  still  being 
added  to  by  royal  grants.^     It  is  remarkable  how  seldomj 
at  this  stage  of  Eadward^s  reign^  the  acts  of  the  Witan 
bear  the  signatures  of  any  foreigners  except  churchmen.^ 
We  meet  also  with  slight  indications  showing  that  the 
King's  foreign  kinsmen  and  the  national  leaders  were  not 
Ite  aeem-    yet  on  terms  of  open  enmity.^     It  was  probably  the  policy 
BtMithy      of  the  strangers  to  confine  their  action  in  public  matters 
character.  ^  influencing  the  King's  mind  through  his  ecclesiastical 
favouriteSj  while  the  others  were  gradually  providing  in 
other  ways  for  their  own  firm  establishment  in  the  land. 
But  the  tale  which  I  now  have  to  tell  clearly  reveals  the 

'  There  is  a  grant  of  lands  to  Oodwine  ("nni  meo  fideli  Duci  nnncnpato 
nomine  Godwino  ")  as  late  as  1050.  God.  Dipl.  iv.  1 23.  The  description  of 
the  grantee  as  ''  Dux'*  of  course  identifies  him  with  the  Earl. 

'  Hie  only  absolutely  certain  instances  that  I  can  find  at  this  time  are 
the  signatures  of  Earl  Ralph  in  1050.  See  above,  p.  109.  His  name  is  added 
to  doubtful  charters  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1 13,  lai,  and  another  doubtful  one  is 
signed  by  Robert  the  son  of  Wimarc,  of  whom  more  anon.  The  signatures 
of  ecclesiastics,  Begnbold  the  Chancellor  and  others,  are  more  common. 

'  Ralph's  wife  bore  the  name  of  Gytha,  and  their  son  was  named 
Harold.  See  Appendix  KK.  Robert  the  son  of  Wimaro  had  also  a  son 
named  Swegen,  afterwards  feunous  in  Domesday.  See  Ellis,  i.  433,  489 ; 
ii.  117.  These  names  certainly  point  to  a  certain  identification  with  Eng- 
land, and  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sous  of  Ralph  and  Robert  were  godsons 
of  the  two  sons  of  Godwine.  C£  the  sons  of  Danes  in  Engbmd  bearing 
English  names.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  515,  770. 
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&ct  that  the  number  of  French  land-owners  in  England  ohap.  vn. 
was  already  considerable,  and  that  they  had  made  them- 
selves deeply  hateftil  to  the  English  people.  Stealthily 
but  solely^  the  foreign  favourites  of  Eadward  had  eaten 
into  the  vitals  of  England^  and  they  soon  found  the  means 
of  showing  how  bitter  was  the  hatred  which  they  bore 
towards  the  champions  of  English  freedom.  England  Compari. 
now,  under  a  native  King  of  her  own  choice,  felt,  fartween 
more  keenly  than  she  had  ever  felt  under  her  Danish  N^t^r*^ 
conqueror^  how  great  the  evil  is  when  a  King  and  those  iofluenoes. 
who  immediately  surround  him  are  estranged  in  feeling 
firom  the  mass  of  his  people.  The  great  Dane  had  gradu- 
ally learned  to  feel  and  to  reign  as  an  Englishman^  to 
trust  himself  to  the  love  of  his  English  subjects^  and  to 
surround  the  throne  of  the  conqueror  with  the  men  whom 
his  own  axe  and  spear  had  overcome.  Even  during  the 
troubled  reigns  of  his  two  sons^  the  degeneracy  was  for 
the  most  part  merely  personal.  Harthacnut  indeed  laid 
on  heavy  and  unpopular  taxes  for  the  payment  of  his 
Banish  fleet  ;^  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  even  under 
him^  Englishmen  as  Englishmen  were  subjected  to  sys- 
tematic oppression  and  insult  on  the  part  of  strangers. 
And^  after  all,  the  Danish  followers  of  Cnut  and  his  sons 
were  men  of  kindred  blood  and  speech.  They  could  hardly 
be  looked  on  in  any  part  of  England  as  aliens  in  the 
strictest  sense^  while  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Kingdom  they  appeared  as  actual  countrymen.  But 
now,  as  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come  fifteen  years  later^ 
men  utterly  strange  in  speech  and  feeling  stood  around  the 
throne^  they  engrossed  the  personal  favour  of  the  King, 
they  perverted  the  course  of  justice,  they  shared  among 
themselves  the  highest  places  in  the  Church,  and  they  were 
Bheady  beginning  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  English 
lands  and  lordships  as  well  as  to  English  Bishopricks. 

»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  509,  513. 
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OHAP.  vn.  The  Dane^  onoe  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  a  purer 
faith  and  a  higher  civilization^  soon  learned  to  identify 
himself  with  the  land  in  which  he  had  settled^  and  to 
inmpMity  live  as  an  Englishman  nnder  the  Law  of  England.     But 
FreDch  to  to  the  French  fiivourites  of  Eadward  the  name^  the  speech^ 
^^51^**  the  laws  of  England  were  things  on  which  their  ignorant 
"?^*'»-      pride  looked  down  with  utter  contempt.     They  had  no 
sympathy  with  that  great  fiibric  of  English  libeityj  which 
gave  to  eveiy  freeman  his  place  in  the  commonwealth^ 
and  even  to  the  slave  held  out  the  prospect  of  freedom. 
Gentlemen  of  the  school  of  Richard  the  Good,^  taught 
to  despise  all  beneath  them  as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature, 
could  not  understand  the  spirit  of  a  land  where  the  Churl 
had  his  rights  before  the  Law^  where  he  could  still  raise 
his  applauding  voice  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  nation^  and 
where  men  already  felt  as  keenly  as  we  feel  now  that  an 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle.      Evoything  in  shorfc 
which  had  already  made  England  free  and  glorious^  every- 
thing which  it  is  now  our  pride  and  happiness  to  hav6 
preserved  down  to  our  own  times^  was  looked  on  by  the 
foreign  counsellors  of  Eadward  as  a  mark  of  manifest  in- 
piversitv    feriority  and  barbarism.    The  Dane  spoke  a  tongue  which 
in  Bpeecn ,  j^^jy  ^ff^j^  more  widely  fit)m  our  own  than  the  dialects 
of  different  parts  of  the  Elingdom  diflfeied  fix>m  one  another. 
But  the  ancient  mother-speech^  once  common  to  Dane  and 
Frank  and  Angle  and  Sazon^  the  speech  of  which  some 
faint  traces  may  still  have  lingered  at  Ladn  and  at  Bayeux^ 
had  now  become  only  one  of  many  objects  of  contempt 
in  the  eyes  of  men  whose  standards  were  drawn  from  the 

in  mflitajry  Romanized  courts  of  Rouen  and  Paris.    The  Dane  met  the 
tftotios. 

Englishman  in  battle^  face  to  fisice  and  hand  to  hand,  with 

the  same  tactics  and  the  same  weapons.*    Shield-wall  to 

shield-wall^  sword  to  sword  or  axe  to  axe^  had  men  waged 

871-1016.  the  long  war£Eure  which  had  ranged  from  the  fight  of 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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Reading  to  Uie  fight  of  Assandun.  To  the  Frenchman  ohap.  yn. 
the  traditions  of  Teutonic  warfare  appeared  contemptible.^ 
His  trust  was  placed^  not  in  the  stout  heart  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  warrior^  but  in  the  horse  which  is  as 
nsefiil  in  the  flight  as  in  the  charge^  and  in  the  arrow 
which  places  the  coward  and  the  hero  upon  a  level.*  Men 
brought  up  in  such  feelings  as  these^  full  too  no  doubt 
of  tiie  insolent  and  biting  wit  of  their  nation^  now  stood 
round  the  throne  of  the  King  of  the  English.  They  were 
not  as  yet^  to  any  great  extent,  temporal  rulers  of  the 
land,  but  they  had  already  begun  to  be  owners  of  its  soil ; 
they  were  already  tibe  Fathers  of  the  Church;  they  were 
the  personal  firiends  of  the  King;  they  were  the  ehannels 
of  royal  &your;  their  influence  could  obtain  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office,  when  it  was  refused  alike  to  the 
demand  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  and  to  the  prayer 
of  the  canonical  electors.  In  the  company  of  these  men 
the  King  was  at  home;  among  his  own  people  he  was 
a  stranger.  The  sight  of  a  d^iationalized  Conrt^  a  Court  Evils  of  s 
where  the  national  tongue  is  despised  and  whare  thcaHxed 
sounds  of  a  foreign  speech  are  alone  thought  worthy  of  ?^i  ^ 
royal  lips,  a  Court  in  whidi  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  earlytimes. 
beats  more  warmly  for  foreign  fitvourites  or  foreign  kins- 
men than  for  the  children  of  the  soil^  is  a  sight  which  in 
any  age  is  enough  to  stir  up  a  nation's  blood.  But  flu* 
heavier  is  the  wrong  in  an  age  when  Kings  govern  as 
well  as  reign,  when  it  is  not  the  mere  hangers-on  of  a 
Courts  but  the  nation  itself,  which  is  made  personally  to 
feel  that  strangers  fill  the  posts  of  influence  and  honour  on 
its  own  soil  and  at  its  own  cost.  Often  indeed  since  the 
days  of  Eadward  has  the  Court  of  England  been  the  least 

^  **  Nescia  gens  belli  solamina  spemit  equoram,"  says  Quy  of  Amiens 
(369)  of  the  English,  but  his  following  lines  are,  however  unwittingly,  a 
noble  panegyric. 

*  Thttc.  iv.  40.  inrtKplvwro  airr^  voXXov  &r  A^top  cTvcu  rhv  Hrpaitrov  (Kiy»v 
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OHAP.  yn.  English  tiling  within  the  reahn  of  England.     But  for  ages 
paat  no  sovereign,  however  foreign  in  blood  or   feelings 
coold  have  ventured  to  place  a  stranger  ignorant  of  the 
English  tongue  on  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Dunstan  and 
Bevoltof    iElfheah.      Against  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  the 
against  the  b^^  of  England  rose.     And  the  soul  of  the  patriotic 
foreign  in-  movement,  the  leader  of  the  patriotic  stru^le,  was  the 
man  whom  Norman  calumny  has  ever  since  picked  out 
as  its  special  victim,  but  with  whom  every  true  English 
heart  was  prepared  to  live  and  die.     The  man  who  strove 
for    England,    the    man   who   for  a   while    suffered  for 
England,  but  who   soon   returned  in  triumph  to  rescae 
England,  was  once  more  Oodwine,  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons. 


Indigna-         The  refusal  of  the  King  to  bestow  the  Archbishoprick 

appoint-     of  Canterbury  on  a  kinsman  of  the  g^at  Earl  regularly 

Robert^to    ^^^^^  ^7  *^^  Convent  of  the  metropolitan  church,  its 

Canter-      bestowal  instead  on  an  intriguing  monk  from  Jumi^ges, 

had  no  doubt  deeply  embittered  the  feelings  of  Godwine 

and  of  all  true  Englishmen.     All  the  sons  of  the  Church, 

we  are  told,  lamented  the  wrong  ;^  and  we  may  be  sure 

that  the  feeling  was  in  no  way  confined  to  those  who  are 

Robert'B     doubtless  chiefly  intended  by  that  description.      It  now 

against       became  the  main  object  of  the  foreign  Archbishop  to  bring 

^^u""^'    *^^^*  *®  ^^  of  tt«  English  Earl.     Robert  employed  his 

influence  with  the  King  to  set  him  still  more  strongly 

against  his  father-in-law,  to  fill  his  ears  with  calumnies 

against  him,  above  all,  to  bring  up  again  the  old  charge 

of  which  Oodwine  had  been  so  solemnly  acquitted,  that 

which  made  him  an  accomplice  in  the  death  of  ^Ifred.^ 

A  dispute  about  the  right  to  some  lands  which  adjoined 

'  Vita  Eadw.  400.     '*  Totius  ecolesiaD  filiis  banc  injuriam  pro  nisu  tmo 
reclamantibuB." 

'  lb.  401.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  489-497,  51Q. 
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the  estates  both  of  the  Earl  and  of  the  Primate  farther  ohap.  vn. 
embittered  the  dissension  between  them.^  It  was  plain  that 
Godwine's  influence  was  fast  giving  waj^  and  that  an  open 
struggle  was  becoming  imminent.  Just  at  this  moment^ 
an  act  of  foreign  insolence  and  brutaliiy  which  surpassed 
anything  which  had  hitherto  happened  brought  the  whole 
matter  to  a  crisis. 

We  have  seen  that  Ead ward's  sister  Oodgifu — the  Ooda  Marriages 
of  Norman  writers — the  daughter  of  jSthelred  and  Emma^  dao^torof 
had  been  married  to  Drogo,  Count  of  Mantes  or  of  the-^^S^'®** 
French  Vexin.     Their  son,  Ralph  the  Timid,  was  nowofMantea 
high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  and  was  already  gtMe  of 
invested  with  an  English  Earldom.^     Drogo  had  aocom-  Boulogne, 
panied  Duke  Robert  on  his  pilgrimage,  and,  like  him, 
had  died  on  his  journey.^     His  widow,  who  must  now 
have  been  a  good  deal  past  her  prime,^  had   neverthe- 
less found  a  second  French  husband   in  Eustace  Count 
of  Boulogne.     This  prince,  whom  English   history  sets 
before  us  only  in  the   darkest  colours,  was  fated  by  a 
strange  destiny  to  be  the  father  of  one  of  the  noblest 
heroes  of  Christendom,  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  •Lotharingia 
and  King  of  Jerusalem.     We  cannot  however  claim  the 
great  Crusader  as  one  who  had  English  blood  in  his  veins 
through  either  parent.     The  second  marriage  of  Grodgifu 
was  childless,  and  the  renowned  sons  of  Eustace,  Gbdfrey 
and  his  brother  Baldwin,  were  the  children  of  his  second 
wife  Ida.     The  Count  of  Boulogne,  now  brother-in-law  of  Virit  of 
the  King  of  the  English,  presently  came,  like  the  rest  of  Eadwaid. 
the  world,  to  the  English  Court.    The  exact  object  of  his  ^^^^^'' 

^  Vita  Eadw.  400.    See  Appendix  E. 

»  See  above,  pp.  48,  109.  »  Ord.  Vit.  487  D,  655  0. 

*  A  daughter  of  ^(helied  and  Emma  mnit  have  been  thirty-five  years 
old  at  this  time,  and  she  may  have  been  forty-seven.  Considering  the 
position  held  by  her  son,  Oodgifn  is  likely  to  have  been  approaching  the 
more  advanced  age  of  the  two. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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OHAP.  vn.  coming  is  not  recorded^  bat  we  are  told  that  whatever  he 
came  for  he  got.^     Some  new  favours  were  doubtless  won 
for  foreign  followers^  and   some  share  of  the  wealth  of 
England  for  himself.     It  was  now  September^  and  the 
King,  as  seems  to  have  been  his  custom^  was  spending 
the  autumn  at  Oloucester.^      Thither  then  came  Count 
Eustace^  and  after  his  satisfactory  interview  with  the  King^ 
Rafcurnof   he  turned  his  face  homewards.     We  have  no  account  of 
his  journey  till  he  reached  Canterbury ;  *  there  he  halted, 
he  refineshed  himself  and  his  men,  and  rode  on  towards 
Dover.     Perhaps^  in  a  land  so  specially  devoted  to  God- 
wine^  he  felt  himself  to  be  still  more  thoroughly  in  an 
enemy's  country  than  in  other  parts  of  England.     At  all 
events,  when  they  were  still  a  few  miles  from  Dover,  the 
Count  and  all  his  company  took  the  precaution  of  putting 
Outrages    on  their  coats  of  mail.^     They  entered  the   town;   ac- 
and  his       customed  to  the  unbridled  licence  of  their  own  land,  puffed 
SovOT**      up  no  doubt  by  the  favourable  reception  which  they  had 
met  with  at  the  King's  Court,  they  deemed  that  the  goods 
and  lives  of  Englishmen  were  at  their  mercy.     Who  was 
the  villain  or  the  burgher  who  could  dare  to  refrise  ought 
to  a  soverei^  prince,  the  friend  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  Emperor  of  Britain  ?    Men  born  on  English  soil,  ac- 
customed to  the  protection  of  English  Law,  men  who  for 
1020-1051.  one  and  thirty  years*  had  lived  under  the  rule  of  Godwine, 

^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  199.  '<  Colloquutus  cum  eo,  et  re  impetraUl  quam 
petierat."  This  comes  from  Cbron.  Petrib.  1048;  "And  spgec  witS  bine 
ftni  pKi  he  >a  wolde.** 

*  Chromi.  Wig.  105a  ;  Petrib.  1048.     See  toI.  i.  p.  521. 

*  I  reserve  an  examination  of  the  authorities  for  this  narrative  for  the 
Appendix.    See  Note  R.     I  here  refer  to  the  Chronicles  only  for  details. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  "  Da  he  wses  sume  mila  ot^e  mare  beheonan 
Dofran,  ])a  dyde  he  on  his  byman,  and  his  geferan  eaUe,  and  foran  to 
Dofran." 

'  Thirty-one,  reckoning  from  Godwine's  appointment  as  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons  in  1010.  See  vol.  i.  p.  42a.  If  Gtxlwtne  really  became  Ear 
of  Kent  in  1017  or  1018  (see  vol.  i.  p.  407)  two  or  three  years  more  must 
be  added. 
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looked  on  matters  in  quite  another  light.     The  Frenchmen  chap.  vn. 
expected  to  find  fi'ee  quarters  in  the  town  of  Dover^  and 
they  attempted  to  lodge  themselves  at  their  pleasure  in 
the  houses  of  the  burghers.     There  was  one  Englishman 
especially — his  name  unluckily  is  not  preserved — into  whose 
house  a  Frenchman  was  bent  on  forcing  himself  against  the 
owner^s  will.     The  master  of  the  house  withstood  him;  nieburgb- 
the  stranger  drew  his  weapon  and  wounded  him ;  the  Eng-  *"  '*™'* 
lishman  struck  the  intruder  dead  on  the  spot.^     Count 
Eustace  mounted  his  horse  as  if  for  battle;^  his  followers 
mounted  theirs;  the  stout-hearted  Englishman  was  slain 
within   his  own   house.      The   Count^s   party  then   rode 
through  the  town,  cutting  about  them  and  slaying   at 
pleasure.     But  the  neighbours  of  the  murdered  man  had 
now  come  together;   the  burghers   resisted  valiantly;   a 
skirmish  began ;  twenty  Englishmen  were  slain^  and  nine- 
teen Frenchmen^  besides  many  who  were  wounded.    Count  and  drive 
Eustace  and  the  remnant  of  his  party  made  their  way  out  ^^  ^f  ^^ 
of  the  town,  and  hastened  back  to  King  Eadward  at  Glou-  ***^°' 
cester.     They  there  told  the  story  after  their  own  fashion^  Eustace 
throwing  of  course  all  the  blame  upon  the  insolent  burghers  men  of 
of  Dover.^    It  is  not  hard  to  throw  oneself  into  the  position  ^^^^ 

1  Ghron.  Petrib.  "  pa  com  an  his  manna,  and  wolde  wician  set  anee 
bundan  buBe,  bis  unfSances,  and  gewnndode  >one  busbundon,  and  se  bus- 
bunda  ohLoh  [»one  oiSeme.**  So  Will.  Malms,  ii.  i^  ;  "Unus  antecurso- 
rum  ejus  ferocius  cum  cire  agens,  et  vulnere  magis  quam  prece  bospitium 
exigens,  ilium  in  sui  excidium  invitavit."  I  do  not  know  wby  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy  says  tbat  William  implies  tbat  all  tbis  happened  at  Canterbury. 
Surely  "per  Dorobemiam**  means  "Dover, 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "  Da  weai^  Eustatius  uppon  his  bone,  and  his  gefeoran 
uppon  beora,  and  ferdon  to  pam  busbundon,  and  oftlogon  bine  binnan  his 
agenan  heofSc."  It  shows  how  impossible  it  seemed  to  a  French  noble  of 
that  age  to  strike  a  blow  except  on  horseback,  tbat  Eustace  and  his  com- 
panions mounted  their  horses  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  one  would 
have  thought  that  horses  were  distinctly  in  the  way. 

■  Chron.  Petrib.  "  For[>an  Eustatius  bnfde  gecydd  \mm  cynge  [)et  bit 
sceolde  beon  mare  gylt  ^mre  burbwaru  )x>nne  his.  Ac  hit  uses  na  swa.'* 
So  William  of  Malmesbury ;  "  Inde  ad  curiam  pedem  referens,  nactusque 
secretum,  suae  partis  patronus  assistens,  iram  Regis  in  Anglos  exacuit." 
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CHAP.  Yii.  of  the  accusers.  To  chivalroos  Frenchmen  the  act  of  the 
English  burgher  in  defending  his  house  against  a  forcible 
entry  would  seem  something  quite  beyond  their  under- 
standings. To  their  notions  the  appeal  to  right  and  law 
to  which  Englishmen  were  &miliar^  would  seem,  on  the 
part  of  men  of  inferior  rank^  something  almost  out  of  the 
course  of  nature.  We  often  see  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
now-a-days  in  men  whom  a  long  course  of  military  habits, 
a  life  spent  in  the  alternation  of  blind  obedience  and  arbi- 
trary command,  has  made  incapable  of  understanding  those 
notions  of  right  and  justice  which  seem  perfectly  plain  to 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  acknowledge  no  master  but 
the  Law.^  The  crime  of  Eustace  was  a  dark  one;  but  we 
may  be  inclined  to  pass  a  heavier  judgement  still  on  the 
crime  of  the  English  King,  who,  on  the  mere  accusation 
of  the  stranger,  condemned  his  own  subjects  without  a 
hearing.  When  Eustace  had  told  his  tale,  the  King  be- 
came very  wroth  with  the  burghers  of  Dover,*  and  this 
time  he  thought  that  he  had  not  only  the  will  but  the 
Eadward  power  to  hurt.^  He  sent  for  GFodwine,  as  Earl  of  the 
Godwine  district  in  which  the  offending  town  lay.  The  English 
mil^T  ^^^™P^^^  ^^8  ^^^^  ^  *'i®  midst  of  a  domestic  rejoicing, 
chastise-  He  had,  like  the  King,  been  strengthening  himself  by  a 
the  town,  foreign  alliance,  and  had  just  connected  his  house  with  that 
of  a  sovereign  prince.  Tostig,  the  third  son  of  Grodwine, 
had  just  married  Judith,  the  sister  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders.* 
Such  a  marriage  could  hardly  have  been  contracted  without 

'  Herod,  yii.  104.     Ircori  ydp  (r^t  8«nr^Ti|t   p6fA0Sf  rhr  {nroHtmalifovcrt 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1048.  ''And  weariS  se  pyng  Bwy\>e  gram  wi'S  |« 
burhware.**  «  See  above,  p.  j6. 

*  SUteTf  not  daughter.  The  whole  matter  is  gone  into  in  vol.  iii.  p.  656. 
It  is  from  the  Biographer  (404)  that  we  learn  that  all  this  happened  just  at 
the  very  time  of  Tostig's  marriage ;  "  Acdderant  hiBc  in  ipeis  nuptiis  filii 
sui  duds  Tostini."  The  title  of  "Dux"  seems  to  be  premature.  On  the 
bare  possibility  that  Tostig  may  haye  held  some  subordinate  goyemment 
as  early  as  this  time,  see  Appendix  G. 
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a  political  object.     An  alliance  with  a  prince  reigning  in  chap.  vn. 
the  debateable  land  between  France  and  Germanj,  a  land 
which^  though  its  princes  were  rapidly  becoming  French, 
had  by  no  means  wholly  lost  its  Teatonic  character^  was 
qnite   in   harmony  with   the    Lotharingian   connexion   so 
steadily  maintained  by  Godwine   and   Harold.      At  the 
same  time,  an  alliance  with  a  prince  who  had  been  so 
lately  in  arms  against  England  may  not  have  tended  to 
increase  Godwine's  favour  with  the  Bling.     The  Earl  left 
the  marriage-feast  of  his  sou^  and  hastened  to  the  King 
at  Gloucester.     Eadward  then  told  him  what  insults  had 
been  offered  within  his  Earldom  to  a  sovereign  allied  to 
himself  by  friendship  and  marriage.     Let  Godwine  go  and 
subject  the  offending  town  to  all  the  severity  of  military 
chastisement.^     Godwine  had  once  before  been  sent  on  the 
like  errand  in  the  days  of  Harthacnut.^     He  then  had  Compari- 
not  dared  to  refuse^  though  he  had  done  what  he  could  tween  the 
to  lighten  the  infliction  of  a  harsh  and  unjust  sentence.  ^^  *^*^^ 
And^  after  all^  the  two  cases  were  not  alike.     In  the  case  ^^^^^^  Har- 

^  thacnut 

of  Worcester^  Godwine  was  called  on  to  act  as  a  military  and  Doyer 
commander  against  a  town  which  was  not  within  his  ^^^ 
government^  and  whose  citizens  stood  in  no  special  rela- 
tion to  him.  The  citizens  of  Worcester  too  had  been  guilty 
of  a  real  crime.  Their  crime  was  indeed  one  which  might 
readily  have  been  pardoned,  and  the  punishment  decreed 
was  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence.  Still  the  death 
of  the  two  Housecarls  fairly  called  for  some  atonement^ 
though  certainly  not  for  an  atonement  of  the  kind  com- 
manded by  Harthacnut.     At  that  time  too  it  was  probably 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  o&cende  se  cyng  Gkxiwine  eorl,  and  bsd  hine 
fiwan  into  Cent  mid  nnfrilSa  to  Dofran."  The  full  force  of  the  word 
"imfrilSa'*  may  be  understood  by  its  being  so  constantly  applied  to  the 
Danish  armies  and  fleets.  See  vol.  i.  p.  629.  So  William  of  Mabnesbuiy 
(u.  199)  ;  "QaamTis  Rex  jussisset  ilium  continue  cum  ezercitu  in  Cantiam 
proficiflci,  in  Dorobemenses  graviter  ulturum." 

'  See  vol.  Lp.  515. 
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OHAP.  TO.  sound  policy  in  Oodwine  to  undertake  the  commission  in 
which  he  was  joined  with  the  other  great  Earls  of  England^ 
and  merely  to  do  his  best  to  lighten  its  severity  in  act. 
Bat  in  the  present  case  all  the  circumstances  were  different. 
Dover  was  a  town  in  Ood wine's  own  Earldom ;  it  would 
almost  seem  that  it  was  a  town  connected  with  him  by  a 
special  tie^  a  town  whose  burghers  formed  a  part  of  his 
personal  following.^  At  all  events  it  was  a  town  over 
which  he  exercised  the  powers  of  the  highest  civil  magis- 
tracy^ where,  if  it  was  his  duty  to  punish  the  guilty,  it 
was  equally  his  duty  to  defend  and  shelter  the  innocent. 
Such  a  town  he  was  now  bidden^  without  the  least  legal 
proof  of  any  offence^  to  visit  with  all  the  horrors  of  fire 

Godwine     and  sword.     Godwine  was  not  long  in  choosing  his  course. 

obey  the     OfBcial  duty  and  public  policy,  no  less  than  abstract  justice 

^^l  and  humanity^  dictated  a  distinct  refusal.  Now  or  never 
a  stand  was  to  be  made  against  the  strangers.  Now  that 
Englishmen  had  been  insulted  and  murdered  by  the  King's 
foreign  favourites^  the  time  was  indeed  come  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  under  which  those  favourites  were  beginning 
to  deal  with  England  as  with  a  conquered  country.  The 
eloquent  voice  of  the  great  Earl  was  ndsed^  in  the  presence 
of  the  King^  probably  in  the  presence  of  Eustace  and  the 
other  strangers^  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.^     In 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  se  eorl  nolde  na  £re'Sw»rian  |«re  infiune ;  for^an 
him  wses  la's  to  amyrrene  his  agene  folgafS."  One  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  this  last  word  implied  some  special  connexion  between  Godwine 
and  Dover,  were  it  not  that  we  directly  after  read,  "on  Swegenes  eorles 
folgolSe,"  where  it  can  hardly  mean  more  than  that  the  place  was  within 
his  jurisdiction  as  Earl.  The  very  first  entry  in  Domesday  represents 
Grodwine  as  receiving  a  third  of  the  royal  revenues  in  Dover,  bat  this  was 
of  course  simply  his  regnlar  reyenne  as  Earl.  The  relations  of  the  towns- 
men to  the  Crown  are  rather  minutely  described.  Thej  held  their  privileges 
by  the  tenure  of  providing  twenty  ships  yearly  for  fifteen  days  ;  each  had  a 
crew  of  twenty-one  men.  There  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  demands  of 
Eustace  and  his  followers  were  other  thhn  utterly  illegal. 

'  I  get  my  speech  from  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  119),  whose  account 
is  very  clear  and  full,  and  thoroughly  favourable  to  Grodwine ;  "  InteUexit 
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England^  he  told  them,  there  was  a  Law  supreme  over  all,  ohap.  vn. 
and  courts  in  which  justice  could  be  ^  denied  to  no  man.  Hede- 

*  mauds » 

Count  Eustace  had  brought  a  charge  against  the  men  of  legal  trial 
Dover.  They  had,  as  he  alleged,  broken  the  King's  peace,  Wghers. 
and  done  personal  wrong  to  himself  and  his  companions. 
Let  ilien  the  magistrates  of  the  town  be  summoned  before 
the  King  and  his  Witan,  and  there  be  heard  in  their  own 
defence  and  in  that  of  their  fellow-burghers.  If  they  could 
make  a  good  excuse  for  their  conduct,  let  them  depart  un- 
hurt; if  they  could  be  proved  to  have  sinned  against  the 
King  or  against  the  Count,  let  them  pay  for  their  fault 
with  their  purses  or  with  their  persons.  He,  as  Earl  of 
the  West-Saxons,  was  the  natural  protector  of  the  men  of 
DoveT  j  he  would  never  agree  to  any  sentence  pronounced 
against  them  without  a  fair  trial,  nor  would  he  consent  to 
the  infliction  of  any  sort  of  illegal  hardship  upon  those 
whom  he  was  bound  to  defend.  The  Earl  then  went  his 
way;  he  had  done  his  own  duty;  he  was  accustomed  to 
these  momentary  ebullitions  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  his 
royal  son-in-law,  and  he  expected  that  the  affair  would  soon 
be  forgotten.^ 
But  there  were  influences  about  Eadward  which  cut  off 

nr  acrioris  ingenil,  unius  tantiim  partis  auditis  aUegationibus,  non  debere 
profeiTi  aententiam.  Itaqne  .  .  .  restitit,  et  quod  omnes  alienigenas  apud 
Regis  gratiam  invalescere  invideret,  et  quod  compatriotis  amicitiam  prss- 
■tare  TeUet.  Pneterea  videbatur  ejus  responsio  in  rectitndinem  propeusior, 
ut  magnates  illius  castelli  blande  in  curi&  Regis  de  seditione  convenirentur ; 
si  ee  poflsent  explacitare,  illsesi  abirent ;  si  nequirent,  pecunl&  vel  corporum 
sQornin  dispendio,  Regi  cujus  pacem  infregerant,  et  Comiti  quern  IsBserant, 
satisfiioerent :  iniquum  videri  ut  quos  tutari  debeas,  eoe  ipse  potissimum 
inauditos  adjudices/*  Here  are  the  words  which  either  tradition  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Godwine,  or  else  which  a  hostile  historian  deliberaiely  oon- 
oeived  as  most  in  keeping  with  his  character.  Who  would  recognize  in 
this  'assertor  of  the  purest  principles  of  riglit  the  object  of  the  savage 
invectiTes  of  William  of  Poitiers  ? 

'  WiR.  Malms,  ii.  199.  '*  Ita  tunc  disoessum,  Godwino  parvi  pendente 
Regis  fnrorem  quasi  momentaneum."  On  these  occasional  fits  of  wrath  on 
the  part  of  Eadward,  see  above,  p.  23. 
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oHAP.vn.  all  hope  of  any  sach  peaceful  settlement  of  the  matter. 
Eustace  probably  still  lingered  about  the  King,  to  repeat 
bis  own  story^  to  enlarge  on  the  insolence  of  the  men  of 
Dover^  and   on  the  disobedience — he  would  call   it  the 
Arohbiflhop  treason — of  the  West-Saxon  Earl  himself.     And  there  was 
excites  the  another  voice  ever  at  the  royal  ear,  ever  ready  to  poison 
^^^       the    royal   mind  against  the   English  people   and  their 
Godwine.    leader.     The  foreign  monk  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  bo 
many  English  saints  again  seized  the  opportunity  to  revive 
the  calumnies  of  past  times.     Robert  onoe  more  reminded 
the  King  that  the  man  who  refused  to  obey  his  orders, 
the  man  who  had  protected,  perhaps  stirred  up,  rebellious 
burghers  against  his  dearest  firiends,  was  also  the  man  who 
had,  years  before,  betrayed  his  brother  to  a  death  of  tor- 
ment.^   The  old  and  the  new  charges  worked  together  on 
TheWitan  the  King's  mind,  and  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
to  Glouces-  Witan  at  Oloucester,  to  sit  in  judgement,  no  longer  on  the 
tw  to  hear  jj^^^^  ^f  Dover,  who  seem  by  this  time  to  have  been  for- 
against       gotten,  but  ou  Godwine  himself.^     The  Earl   now  saw 
that  he  must  be  prepared  for  all  risks.     And,  just  at  this 
moment,  another  instance  of  the  insolence  and  violence 
of  the  foreigners  in  another  part  of  the  Elingdom  served 
Building  of  to  stir  Up  men's  minds  to  the  highest  pitch.     Among  the 
Castle  in     Frenchmen  who  had  flocked  to  the  land  of  promise  was 
Sire^^"*    one  named  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob,  who  had  received 
a  grant  of  lands  in  Herefordshire.     He  and  his  son  Osbem 

'  The  reTival  of  the  story  about  Mlfred  and  the  special  part  played  by 
ArcbbiBhop  Robert  comes  from  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  I  shall 
discuss  this  point  in  Appendix  B. 

s  The  summoning  of  the  Witan  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle ;  "  Da  sonde  se  cyng  sftre  eallon  his  witan,  and  bead  heom 
cuman  to  Gleaweceastre  neh  Jwre  asfter  Sea  Maria  msessan."  The  chaige 
against  Godwine  comes  from  the  Life  of  Eadward,  p.  401 ;  "Ergo  per- 
turbato  Rege  de  talibus  plus  justo,  conrenerunt  de  tota  Britannia  [did  any 
Scottish  or  Welsh  princes  appear  t]  quique  potentes  et  duces  Glaucestne 
regie  palatio,  ubique  in  eo  querimoniam  talium  habente,  perlata  est  in 
insontem  Duoem  tanti  criminis  aocusatio." 
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had  there  built  a  castle  on  a  spot  which,  hy  a  singularly  ohap.  vn. 
lasting  tradition,  preserves  to  this  day  the  memory  of 
himself  and  his  building.^  The  fortress  itself  has  vanished, 
but  its  site  is  still  to  be  marked,  and  the  name  of  Richard's 
Castle^  stiU  borne  by  the  parish  in  which  it  stood^  is  an 
abiding  witness  of  the  deep  impression  which  its  erection 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  men  of  those  times.  The  Import  of 
bmlding  of  castles  is  something  of  which  the  English  ing  of 
writers  of  this  age  frequently  speak,  and  speak  always  ®"* 
with  a  special  kind  of  horror.^  Soth  the  name  and  the 
thing  were  new.  To  fortify  a  town,  to  build  a  citadel  to 
protect  a  town,  were  processes  with  which  England  had 
long  been  familiar.  To  contribute  to  such  necessary  pub- 
lic works  was  one  of  the  three  immemorial  obligations 
from  which  no  Englishman  could  free  himself.^  But  for 
a  private  landowner  to  raise  a  private  ^fortress  to  be  the 
terror  of  his  neighbours  was  something  to  which  English- 
men had  hitherto  been  unaccustomed,  and  for  such  a 
structure  the  English  language  had  hitherto  contained  no 
name.  But  now  the  tall,  square,  massive  donjon  of  the 
Normans,  a  class  of  buildings  whose  grandest  type  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Conqueror's  own  Tower  of  London  and  in  the 
more  enriched  keep  of  Rochester,  began,  doubtless  on  a  far 
humbler  scale,  to  rear  itself  over  the  dwellings  of  English- 
men. Normandy  had,  during  the  minority  of  William, 
been  covered  with  such  buildings,  and  his  wise  policy  had 
levelled  many  of  them  with  the  ground.  Such  strongholds, 
strange  to  English  eyes,  bore  no  English  name,  but  re- 
tained their  French  designation  of  castles.     Such  a  castle 

*  Richard,  the  son  of  Scrob  or  Scrape,  and  son-in-law  of  Robert  the 
Deacon  (Plor.  Wig.  1052),  appears  in  Domesday,  186  h.  His  son  Osbem, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  appears  repeatedly  in  Domesday  as  a  great 
landowner  in  Herefordshire  and  elsewhere.     See  176  6,  180,  186  6,  260. 

*  On  the  castles  and  the  English  feeling  with  regard  to  them,  see 
Appendix  8. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  ga. 
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ORAP.  TQ.  at  onoe  became  a  centre  of  all  kinds  of  oppression.     Men 

were  harboured  in  it,  and  deeds  were   done  within  its 

ixnpr^;nable  walls,  snch  as  could  find  no  place  in  the  open 

hall  of  the  ancient  English  Thegn.     So  it  was  with  the 

castle  which  was  now  raised  within  the  government  of  the 

eldest  son  of  Godwine.    The  Welshmen,  as  they  are  called 

— ^that  is,  not  Britons,  but   Frenchmen,  Gal^WeUh^  not 

Bret-  Wehh — built  their  castle,  and  "  wrought  all  the  harm 

and  besmear  " — ^an  expressive  word  which  has  dropped  out 

of  the  language — ''to  the  King's  men  thereabouts  that 

they  might/' ^     Here  then  was  another  wrong,  a  wrong 

perhaps  hardly  second  to  the  wrong  which  had  been  done 

at  Dover.    Alike  in  Kent  and  in  Herefordshire  men  had 

felt  the  sort  of  treatment  which  they  were  to  expect  if  the 

King's  foreign  fiivourites  were  to  be  any  longer  tolerated. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  Englishmen  to  make  a  stand. 

Goiiwine        The  Earl  of  the  West- Saxons  was  not  a  man   to  be 

sons  meet   Wanting  to  his  country  at  such  a  moment.     He,  with  his 

■tone^th  ^^^  Swegeu  and  Harold,  gathered  together  the  force  of 

the  force  of  their   three  Earldoms    at  Beverstone   in   Gloucestershire. 

their  £arl- 

doms.  This  is  a  point  on  the  Cotswolds,  not  far  from  the  Abbey 
of  Malmesbury,  which  is  still  marked  by  a  castle  of  far 
later  date,  the  remaining  fragments  of  which  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  the  district.  At  this 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  royal  possession,  and  it  may 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  "  }7a  hsfdon  )«  WeU»ce  wunn  gewroht  seime 
castel  on  Herefordscire  on  Swegenes  eorles  fi>lgo9e,  and  wrohton  elc 
|>Rra  harme  and  bismere  Jmbs  cynges  mannan  >8Br  abutan  ^  hi  mihton." 
These  Welshmen  are  undoubtedly  Frenchmen  (see  Earle,  p.  345  ;  Lingard«  i. 
337  ;  Lappenberg,  508) ;  Britons  did  not  build  castles,  nor  were  they  on 
such  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  King  Eadward.  William  of 
Malmesbuiy's  misconception  of  the  whole  passage  (ii.  199)  is  amusing ;  "  ut 
Walenses  compescerent  qui,  tyrannidem  in  Begem  meditantes,  oppidum  in 
pago  Herefordensi  obfirmaverant,  ubi  tunc  Swanus,  unus  ex  filiis  Grodwini, 
militiffi  pnetendebat  ezcubias/*  This  last  is  simply  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  words  "on  Swegenee  eorles  folgoOe,"  which  seems  merely  to  mean 
'*  within  Swegen's  government.'* 
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not  unlikely  have  contained  a  royal  house,  which  would  pro-  chap.  vu. 
bably  be  at  the  disposal  of  Swegen  as  Earl  of  the  shire.^ 
At  Beverstone  then  assembled  the  men  of  Wessex,  of  East- 
Anglia,  and  of  that  part  of  Mercia  which  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Swegen.     They  came,  it  would  seem,  ready 
either  for  debate  or  for  battle,  as  might  happen.     We  must 
here  again  remember  what  the  ancient  constitution  of  our 
National  Assemblies  really  was.    If  all  actually  came  who 
had  a  strict  right  to  come,  the  Gemot  was  a  ready-made 
army.     On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  an  army, 
gathered  together  as  an  army,  sometimes  took  on  itself 
the  functions  of  a  Gtemot.^     Meanwhile,  while  Godwine  The  foroes 
assembled  his  men  at  Beverstone,  the  forces  of  the  Earl-  Leo£ric,  * 
doms  of  Siward,  Leofric,  and  Ralph  were  assembling  round  J^^^^^t 
the  King  at  Gloucester.    Each  of  the  two  gatherings  might  Gloucester. 
pass  for  the  local  Witenagem6t  of  one  half  of  England. 
At  the  head  of  the  men  of  three  Earldoms  Godwine  was  still 
bolder  than  he  had  been  when  he  had  stood  alone  in  the 
royal  presence.     He  then  had  only  refused  to  punish  the 
innocent ;  he  now  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
His  first  steps  however  were   conciliatory.     He  first  de- 
manded an  audience  for  himself  and  his  sons,  as  Earls  of 
the  three  Earldoms ;  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  take 
counsel  with  the  King  and  his   Witan  on   all   matters 
touching  the  honour  of  the  King  and  his  people.^    He 

^  Beverstone  appears  in  Domesday  (165)  only  as  an  appendage  to  tbe 
royal  lordship  of  Berkeley,  and  is  not  mentioned  as  a  possession  of  Godwine. 
Otherwise  one  would  have  expected  to  find  one  of  the  Earl's  many  houses 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  But  perhaps  the  suggestion  in  the  text 
may  explain  matters. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mysterious  connexion  between  Grodwine  and 
Berkeley  (see  Appendix  E)  must  not  be  forgotten. 

'  See  above,  p.  103. 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  104S.  "  Da  com  Godwine  eorl  and  Swegen  eorl  and 
Harold  eorl  togsedere  set  Byferesstane  and  manig  mann  mid  heom,  to  9on 
^t  hi  woldon  faran  to  heora  cyne-hlaforde,  and  to  |>am  witan  eallon  pe 
mid  him  gegaderode  wssron,  pat  hi  Jws  cynges  ned  hsefdon,  and  his  fultum. 
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CHAP.  vn.  even  offered  to  renew  his  oompurgation  on  the  old  charge 
Godwine**  of  the  death  of  .£lfred.^  But  the  Frenchmen  swarmed 
king  re-  ^  ai^ond  the  Eling ;  they  filled  his  ears  with  the  usual 
^^  ,  charges  against  Godwine  and  his  sons;  they  assured  him 
the  in-  that  the  only  object  of  the  Earls  was  to  betray  him.' 
the  French-  Eadward  therefore  refused  the  audience,  and  declined  to 
™®'*'  receive  the  compurgation.^     Grodwine  then  took  a  higher 

Godwine  tone ;  messages  were  sent  in  his  name  and  in  the  name  of 
tbe^^-  the  men  of  the  three  Earldoms^  demanding  the  surrender 
render  of    ^f  Eustaoc  and  his  men  and  of  the  Frenchmen  at  Richard's 

Jfiufltace 

and  the  Castle.^  The  demand  was  a  bold  one ;  Grodwine  asked  for 
criminali.   the  surrender  of  the  person  of  a  foreign  prince^  the  King^s 

September  ^^^^^  fevourite   and  brotfaer-in-law.     But  the  demand,  if 

5,  1051. 

bold,  was  perfectly  justifiable.  The  two  parties  of  French- 
men had  been  guilty  of  outrageous  crimes  within  the  juris- 
dictioDs  of  Godwine  and  Swegen  respectively.  The  Kin^^ 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  justice,  was  sheltering  them^ 
and  was  even  listening  to  their  charge  against  innocent 
men.  Their  lawful  judges^  the  Earls  of  the  two  districts^ 
were  ready,  at  the  head  of  the  Witan  of  their  Earldoms^  to 

and  ealra  witena^  hu  hi  mihton  Jmbb  cynges  bismer  awrecan  and  eaUea 
))eod8cipe8." 

*  VitaEadw.  401.  "Quod  ubi  per  qnosdam fideles oomperit  [Godwinus], 
missis  legatis,  pacem  Regis  petivit,  legem  porgandi  se  de  objecto  crunine 
frustra  pnetulit." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "Da  w»ron  )»  Waelisce  menn  etforan  mid  )>am 
cjnge,  and  forwregdon  ]»  eorlas  jmi  hi  ne  moston  cuman  on  his  eagon 
gesihffe,  forOan  hi  sssdon  }«t  hi  woldon  cuman  ]>ider  for  j^es  cynges 
swicdome." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  p.  401.  "  Nam  adeo  super  hujus  sceleris  fide  animnm 
Rex  induzerat  at  neo  verbum  aliquod  oblatse  purgationis  audiie  posset." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1052.  "Ealle  gearwe  to  wige  ongean  )K>ne  cjng,  baton 
man  ageafe  Eustatsius  and  his  men  heom  to  handsoeofe,  and  eac  ]a  Fren- 
cjscan  pe  on  pan  casteUe  wseron."  ''The  castle"  undoabtedlj  means 
Richard's  Castle,  as  it  must  mean  in  the  entry  of  the  next  year  in  the  same 
Chronicle.  The  Frenchmen  in  the  castle  are  distinguiahed  from  Eustace 
and  bis  men.  So  Lappenberg,  508.  Florence  (1051)  clearly  misunderstood 
the  passage  when  he  translated  it  ''insuper  et  Kortmannos  et  Bononienses 
qui  castellum  in  Donivernise  divo  tenuerant.**    See  Appendix  S. 
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do  that  justice  which  the  King  had  refused.     The  demand  ohap.  th. 
was  seemingly  backed  hy  threats  of  an  appeal  to  that  last 
argument  by  which  unrighteous  rulers  must  be  brought  to 
reason.     Oodwine  and  his  followers  threatened  war  against 
Eadward,  as  the  later  Barons  of  England  threatened  war 
against  John.^    The  King  was  frightened  and  perplexed. 
He   sent  to  hasten  the  coming  of  Siward,  Leofric,  and  The  North- 
Kalph,  and  bade  them  bring  a  force  strong  enough  to  keep  bring  their 
Godwine  and  his  party  in  check.    It  would  seem  that  they  **' 

had  at  first  brought  or  sent  only  a  small  body  of  men ; 
when  they  heard  the  full  state  of  the  case^  they  hastened 
to  the  King  with  the  whole  force  of  their  Earldoms,  and 
restored  confidence  to  his  timid  mind.^  This  was  the  sort 
of  occasion  which  was  sure  to  awaken  those  provincial 
jealousies  which  in  that  age  were  often  lulled  to  sleep^  but 
which  were  never  completely  got  rid  of.  The  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  England  were  again  arrayed  against 
each  other^  just  as  they  had  been  in  the  great  Gemot  of 
Oxford  sixteen  years  before.^  The  French  followers  of 
Ralph  and  the  French  friends  of  Eadward  were  doubtless 
glad  of  any  excuse  to  shed  the  blood  or  to  seize  the  lands  of 
Englishmen.  Siward  and  his  Danes  were  seemingly  not 
displeased  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  jealousy  of  the 
West-Saxon  Earl  could  be  so  honourably  doked  under  the 
guise  of  loyalty  to  the  Wesi-Saxon  King.  They  were 
therefore  quite  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  strangers. 
They  were  still  on  their  march^  but  seemingly  close  to  the  The  King 
town^  when  Eadward  gave  his  final  answer  to  the  messen-  fnsea  to 

^  Bog.  Wend.  iii.  394.  '*  Juraverant  super  majuB  altare,  quod,  si  Rex 
legee  et  libertates  jam  dictas  ooncedere  diffageret,  ipsi  ei  guerram  tamdiu 
moverent  et  ab  ejus  fidelitate  se  subtraherent/' 

'  Flor.  Wig.  105 1.  ''Ob  id  autem  ad  tempos  Bex  perterritus,  et  in 
angore  magno  constitatui,  qaid  ageret  ignorabat  penitas.  Sed  ubi  exer- 
citnm  Comitum  Leofrid,  Siwardi,  et  Radulfi  adrentare  comperit,  se  nuUa- 
tenas  Enstatium  aliosque  requisitos  iraditunim  constanter  respondit." 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  477  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  yn.  gers  of  Grodwine;  Eustace  and  the  other  aeeased  persons 
mirrender  should  not  be  given  up.  The  messengers  had  hardly  left 
men.  Gloucester,  when  the  Northern  host  entered  the  city,  eager 

The  North- to  be  led  to  battle  against  the  men  of  Wessez  and  East- 
ready  for    Anglia.^     Godwine  and  his  followers  saw  by  this  time  that 
battle.        there  was  little  hope  of  bringing  the  King  to  reason  by 
peaceful  means.     Every  offer  tending  to  reconciliation  had 
been  spumed;  every  demand  of  the  Earls  and  their  people 
had  been  refused.    The  punishment  of  the  innocent  had 
been  commanded;  the  punishment  of  the  guiliy  had  been 
withheld;  the  old  charges,  of  which  Godwine  had  been  so 
1040.      solemnly  acquitted  eleven  years  before,  were  again  raked 
up  against  him   by  the  slanderous  tongue  of  a  foreign 
March  of    priest.     Loath  as  the  Earl  and  his  followers  were  to  fight 
Saxonsand  against  their  Lord  the  King,^  they  saw  no  hope  but  in  an 
^*:         appeal  to  arms,  and  the  men  of  the  three  Earldoms  made 

Anglei  on      * -^  ' 

Gloucester,  themselves  ready  for  battle.  From  the  heights  of  the 
Cotswolds  on  which  they  had  been  gathered,  they  marched 
down  the  hill-side  which  overlooks  the  fairest  and  most 
fertile  of  English  valleys.®  The  broad  Severn  wound 
through  the  plain  beneath  them;  beyond  its  sandy  flood 
rose,  range  beyond  range,  the  hills  which  guarded  the 
land  of  the  still  unconquered  Briton.  Far  away,  like  a 
glimpse  of  another  world,  opened  the  deep  vale   of  the 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1052.  "  Wurdan  |)a  ealle  awa  annede  mid  )>un  cynge, 
pmt  hy  woldon  Godwines  fyrde  gesecan,  gif  se  cyng  }wet  wolde.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  "And  wses  yam  eorle  Godwine  and  his  sanan 
gecydd,  )net  se  cyng  and  \fa,  menn  )>e  mid  him  wseron  woldon  T»don  on  hi. 
And  hi  trymedon  ge£»stlioe  ongean,  ]nBh  him  la9  wsre  )«et  hi  ongean  heora 
qfne-hlaford  standan  sceoldon." 

'  See  the  splendid  panegyric  of  William  of  Malmesbury  on  this  region 
in  the  Gesta  Pontificum  (Scriptt.  p.  Bedam,  161).  He  especially  speaks  of 
the  abundance  of  the  vineyards  and  the  excellence  of  the  wine,  which  was 
not  sour,  as  seemingly  other  English  wine  was,  but  as  good  as  that  of 
France.  No  wine  is  now  grown  in  the  vale  of  Severn,  but  there  is  excelleut 
cider  and  perry. 

On  the  prospect  here  spoken  of;  see  Sydney  Smith's  Sketches  of  Morsl 
Philosophy,  p.  218. 
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Welsh  Axe^^  ihe  mountain  land  of  Brecheiniog,  where,  in  chap.  vn. 
ihe  farthest  distance,  the  giant  Beacons  soar,  vast  and 
dim,  the  mightiest  natural  fortress  of  the  southern  Cymrjr. 
£ven  then  some  glimpses  of  days  to  come  may  have 
kindled  the  soul  of  Harold,  as  he  looked  forth  on  the  land 
which  was  before  many  years  to  ring  with  his  renown, 
and  to  see  his  name  engraved  as  conqueror  on  the  trophies 
of  so  many  battle-fields.  They  passed  by  relics  of  un- 
leoorded  antiquity,  by  fortresses  and  tombs  reared  by  the 
bands  of  men  who  had  been  forgotten  before  the  days  of 
Ceawlin,  some  perhaps  even  before  the  days  of  CsBsar.  They 
passed  by  the  vast  hill-fort  of  Uleybury,  where  the  Briton 
had  bid  defiance  to  the  Roman  invader.  They  passed  by 
the  huge  mound,  the  Qiants'-Chamber  of  the  dead,  covering 
the  remains  of  men  whose  name  and  race  had  passed  away, 
perhaps  before  even  the  Briton  had  fixed  himself  in  the 
islands  of  the  West.^  Straight  in  their  path  rose  the 
toweiB,  in  that  day  no  doubt  tall  and  slender,  of  the  great 
minster  of  the  city  which  was  their  goal,  where  their  King 
sat  a  willing  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his 
people.  And  still  far  beyond  rose  other  hills,  the  heights 
of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  the  blue  range  of  Malvern 
and  the  far  distant  Titterstone,  bringing  the  host  as  it 
were  into  the  actual  presence  of  the  evil  deeds  with  which 
the  stranger  was  defiling  that  lovely  region.  Oodwine 
had  kept  his  watch  on  the  heights  of  Beverstone,  as 
Thrasyboulos  had  kept  his  on  the  heights  of  PhylS,^  and 
he  now  came  down,  with  the  truest  sons  of  England  at 
his  bidding,  ready,  as  need  might  be,  to  strive  for  her 

*  See  aboTo,  p.  109. 

'  Far  deflcriptions  of  these  two  remarkable  monumentB  of  primsyal  times, 
by  Dr.  Thmnam  and  Professor  C.  C.  Babington,  see  the  Axchae«ological 
Journal,  vol.xi.  (1854),  pp.  315,  328. 
'  Childe  Harold,  ii.  84; 

"Spirit  of  Freedom,  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybnlus  and  bis  train,"  8cc. 
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OHAP.  vn.  freedom  either  in  the  debates  of  the  Witan  or  in  the  actual 

War  bin-    storm  of  battle.     But  there  were  now  men  in  the  EaDg^s 

the  inter-    train  at  Olonoester  who  were  not  prepared  to   shed  the 

I^fite       blood   of  their   countrymen   in  the   cause    of  strangers. 

Eadward  had  now  counsellors  at  his  side  who  had  no 

mind  to  push  personal  or  provincial  jealousy  to  the  extent 

of  treason  to  their  common  country.     Earl  Leofric  had 

obeyed  the  conmiand  of  the  King,  and  had  brought  the 

force  of  Mercia  to  the  royal  muster  at  Oloucester.     Some 

jealousies  of  Grodwine  may  well  have  rankled  in  his  breast, 

but  love  of  his  coimtry  was  a  stronger  feelings  still.    He 

was  not  ready  to  sacrifice  the  champion  of  England  to 

men  who  had  trampled  on  every  rule  of  English  law  and 

of  natural  rights  men  who  seemed  to  deem  it  a  crime  if 

Englishmen  refused  to  lie  still  and  be  butchered  on  their 

He  brings  hearth-stones.     The  good  old  Earl  of  the  Mercians  now^ 

oompro-      ^  ever/  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  peace  and 

°^^»*°^    compromise  between  extreme  parties.    The  best  men  of 

the  ad-       England  were  arrayed  in  one  host  or  the  other.     It  were 

of  the        madness  indeed  for  Englishmen  to  destroy  one  another, 

simply  in  order  to  hand  over  the  defenceless  land  to  its 

enemies.^     But^  while  two   armed  hosts  stood  ready  for 

battle^  there  was  no  room  for  peaceful  debate.     Let  both 

sides  depart;  let  hostages  be  given  on  both  sides,  and  let 

the  Meeting  of  the  Witan  stand  adjourned^  to   assemble 

again,  after  a  few  weeks^  in   another  place.     Meanwhile 

all  enmities  on  either  side  should  cease^  and  both  sides 

should  be  held  to  be  in  fiill  possession  of  the  King's  peace 

and  friendship.^    The  proposal  of  Leofric  was  accepted  by 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1052.  "  past  mycel  unrsd  were  peeit  hy  togedere  comon 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  689],  for))am  ^r  w8B8  m»st  >»t  rotoste  ]Met  was  on  ^ngla- 
lando  on  >am  twam  gefylcum ;  and  leton  \mt  hi  unim  feondum  rymdon  to 
lande,  and  betwyx  ua  sylfum  to  myoclum  forwyrde." 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1048.  "  Da  gerodden  )»a  witan  on  segtSer  halfe,  pKi 
man  iSa  nlces  yfeles  geswac,  and  geaf  se  cyng  godee  griiS  and  his  fahie 
freondicipe  on  legOre  healfe." 


Gemdt. 
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both  parties,  and  the  Oemdt  was  accordingly  adjourned^  ohap.  vu. 
to  meet  in  London  at  Michaehnas. 

The  objects  of  Leofric  in  this  momentary  compromise  Gem<5i  of 
were  undoubtedly   honourable  and  patriotic.     But   King  September 
Eadward  and  his  foreign  advisers  seem  to  have  been  de-  *9^  *°5i- 
termined  to  employ  the  breathing-space  thus  given  them 
as  best  they  might  for  the  damage  of  the  national  cause. 
The  King  made  use  of  the  time  in  collecting  an  army  still  Eadward 
more  powerful  than  that  which  had  surrounded  him  at^|^^^ 
Gloucester.     He  seems  to  have  got  together  the  whole  ^^*^"™^J^- 
foroe  of  Northumberland  and  Mercia^  and  to  have  sum- 
moned his   own   immediate  following^  the  royal  House- 
carls^   and  perhaps  the  King's  immediate    Thegns^  even 
within   Godwine's   own  Earldom.^     The  King's  quarters 
were  probably  at  his  favourite    palace  of  Westminster. 
Godwine  came^  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  the  men 
of  his  Earldom^  to  his  own  house  in  Southwark.'     Several  The  King's 
messages  passed  to  and  fro  between  him  and  the  King,  c^^e.^ 
But  it  soon  became  clear   that^  though  the  King's  full 
peace  and  friendship  had  been  assured  to  Godwine^  there 
was  no  intention  in  the  royal  councils  of  showing  him 
any  favour,  or  even  of  treating  him  with  common  justice. 
The   two  parties  had  separated  at   Gloucester  on  equal 
terms.    Each  had  been  declared  to  be  alike  the  King's 
friends;  each  alike  had  given  hostages  to  the  other;  the 
matters  at  issue  between  them  were  to  be  fairly  discussed 
in  the  adjourned  Gem6t.     Instead  of  this  agreement  being 
carried  out^  Godwine  and  his  sons  found  themselves  dealt 
with  as  criminals.    The  first  act  of  the  Assembly,  seem-  The  out- 
ingly  before  Godwine  and  his  sons  had  appeared  at  all^  s^^n 
was  to  renew  the  outlawry  of  Swegen.^    No  act  could  "^®''®^' 

>  See  Appendix  B.  *  lb. 

'  So  I  infer  from  the  Peterborough  Ghronide,  1048;  "Da  awveiS  man 
Swegen  eorl  utJah,  and  stefnode  man  Godwine  eorle  and  Harolde  eorle  to 
^tm  gemote."  The  Worcester  Chronicle  puta  it  a  little  later,  along  with 
the  demand  for  the  hoetages. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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CHAP.  vn.  be  more  unjast.    His  old  crimes  could  no  longer  be  brought 
iterenewid.  ^P  against  him  with  any  &imes8.    The  time  when  they 
might  have  been  rightly  urged  was  on  the  motion    for 
the  repeal  of  his  former  outlawry.^     But^  whether  wisely 
or   unwisely^   that  outlawry  had  been  legally  reversed ; 
Swegen  had  been  restored  to  his  Earldom,  a  restoration 
which  of  course  implied  the  absolute  pardon  of  all   his 
former  offences.     Since  his  restoration  we  hear  of  no  fresh 
crime  on  his  part^  unless  it  were  a  crime  to  have  been 
a  fellow- worker  with  his  father,  his  brother^  and  the  men 
of  his  Earldom  in  resistance  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
strangers.     To  condemn  Swegen  a&esh  for  his  old  offences 
was  a  flagrant  breach  of  all  justice ;  to  condemn  him  for 
his  late  conduct  was  a  breach  of  justice  equally  flagrant 
in  another  way.     Besides  this,  his  condemnation  on  this 
last  ground  would  carry  with  it  an  equal  condenmation  of 
Oodwine  and  Harold.     Sw^pen  then  was  outlawed,  and 
outlawed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  a  hearing ;  and 
Godwine     Godwinc  and  Harold  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 

and  Ha-  .  .     .  .       .      rt^-" 

rold  sum-  King^  seemingly  as  criminals  to  receive  judgement.  Bishop 
before  the  Stig^nd,  in  whosc  dioccsc  Godwine  was  then  living, 
^^-  procured  some  delay  ;2  but  Archbishop  Robert  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  very  delay,  still  further  to  poison  the 
King's  mind  against  the  Earl.^  Godwine,  after  the  treat- 
ment which  his  eldest  son  had  just  received,  declined  to 
appear,  unless  he  received  an  assurance  of  the  King's 
favour,  guaranteed  by  the  placing  of  special  hostages 
in  his  hands,  as  pledges  for  his  personal  safety  during 
the  interview.  The  King's  answer  was  apparently  a 
demand  that  the  Earls  should  allow,  or  perhaps  compel, 
all  the  King's  Thegns  who  had  joined  them  to  go  over 

*  See  above,  p.  io6. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  403.     '<  Elaborante  Stigando  .  .  qui  etiam  tunc  medius 
ibat,  procrastinata  est  judioii  dies,  dum  Bex  suorum  uteretur  oonailio." 

»  lb. 
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to  the  King's  side.*    The  demand  was  at  once  obeyed,  ohap.vh. 
By  this  time  the  tide  was  clearly  turning  against  Grodwine, 
and  the  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  South- 
wark  was  getting  smaller  and  smaller.^    The  King  again  Finid  snm- 
sommoned  the  Earls  to  appear^  with  twelve  companions  JJI^^E^lg 
only.     We  can  hardly  believe  that  Stigand  was  compelled, 
however  against  his  will,  to  announce  as  a  serious  message 
to   Godwine  that  the   King's  final  resolution  was  that 
Grodwine  could  hope  for  his  peace  only  when  he  restored 
to  him  his  brother  Alfred  and  his  companions  safe  and 
sound.^    It  is  inconceivable  that  such  words  can  have 
formed  part  of  a  formal  summons,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  may  have  been  uttered  in  mockery,  either  by 
the  King  or  by  his  Norman  Archbishop.     But  whatever  Their  de- 
was  the  form  of  the  summons,  Grodwine  and  Harold  refused  ^^.^^  * 
to  appear,  unless  they  received  hostages  and  a  safe-conduct  ^^.^  ™' 
for  their  coming  and  going.*    Without  such  security  they 
could  not  safely  appear  in  an  Assembly  which  had  sunk 
into  a  mere  gathering  of  their  enemies.^   They  had  obeyed, 
and  they  would  obey,  the  King  in  all  things  consistent 
with  their  safety  and  their  honour.     But  both  their  safety 
and  their  honour  would  be  at  stake,  if  they  appeared  before 
such  a  tribunal  without  any  sort  of  safeguard  and  without 

^  Sach  on  the  whole  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  very  difficult 
expreGsions  of  the  two  Chroniclers,  which  I  have  diapuaaed  at  length  in 
Appendix  R. 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1053.  "And  his  wered  wanode  tefre  ]>e  leng  )» 
swiUor." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  40a  "  Eo  [Rodberto]  agente  tandem  a  Rege  prolata  est 
in  Ihicem  base  indissolubilis  caussee  qusB  agebatur  diffinitio  ;  lUnm  scilicet 
a  Rege  tunc  primnm  posse  sperare  paoem,  nbi  ei  reddidit  yivam  sunm 
fratrem  cnm  suis  omnibus  et  quae  eis  yiventibns  vel  interfectis  ablata  sunt 
cum  integritate  eorum." 

*  Cbron.  Petrib'.  1048.  <'  Da  geomde  se  eorl  eft  gTitSes  and  gisla,  \mi 
he  moete  hinde  beteUan  »t  ele  >eTa  )nnga  ]>e  him  man  onlede." 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  199),  from  whom  I  get  the  materials  of 
Godwine's  answer,  makes  them  call  the  Assembly  '<  oonyenticnlum  factio* 
Borum-*' 
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CHAP.  VII.  their  usual  retinue  as  Earls  of  two  great  Earldoms.^  The 
demand  was  perfectly  reasonable.^  Oodwine  and  his  son 
could  not  be  expected  to  appear  without  safeguards  of  any- 
kind  in  such  an  assembly  as  that  which  now  surrounded 
the  King.  The  adjourned  Gremot  had  been  summoned  for 
the  free  and  &ir  discussion  of  all  disputes  between  two 
parties^  each  of  which  was  declared  to  be  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  King's  peace  and  friendship.  It  was  now 
turned  into  a  Court,  in  which  one  son  of  Godwine  had 
been  outlawed  without  a  crime  or  a  hearing,  in  which 
Godwine  himself  was  summoned  to  receive  judgement  on 
charges  on  one  of  which  he  had  been  years  before  solemnly 
acquitted.  The  hostages  and  the  safe-conduct  were  refused. 
The  refusal  was  announced  by  Stigand  to  the  Earl  as  he 
sat  at  his  evening  meal.  The  Bishop  wept;  the  Earl 
sprang  to  his  feet,  overthrew  the  table,^  sprang  on  his 
horse,  and,  with  his  sons,  rode  for  his  life  all  that  nigfat.^ 
In  the  morning  the  King  held  his  Witenagemdt,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  King  and  his  whole  army,^  Godwine  and  his 
sons  were  declared  outlaws,  but  five  days  were  allowed 
them  to  get  them  out  of  the  land.*  By  this  time  Godwine, 
Swegen,  Tostig,  and   Gyrth,   together   with   Gytha   and 


Godwine 
and  his 

family 

outlawed. 


^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  199.  *'  Si  veniant  inermes,  vite  timexi  ditpondxam  ; 
81  paucos  stipatores  habeant,  gloriie  fore  opprobrium." 

'  Kemble,  ii.  231.  "They  very  properly  declined,  under  such  cipcum- 
stances,  to  appear." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  p.  403.  "Flente  nimiam  episcopo  Stigando,  qui  hujiia 
legationis  moerens  bajulus  erat,  reppulU  a  $e  meruam  quee  adstabal,  equis 
ascensis,  viam  ad  Bosanham  maritimam  celerius  tetendit."  This  little 
touch,  coming  from  a  contemporary  and  friendly  writer,  increases  our  con- 
fidence in  the  story  of  the  Biographer,  hard  as  it  is  at  first  sight  to  reoon- 
cile  it  with  the  Chronicles. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  105  a.  *'For  0a  on  niht  aw»g ;  and  se  cyng  hsefde  )«» 
on  morgen  witenagemot." 

*  lb.  "  Se  cyng . . .  cwsed  bine  uthige,  and  wU  here,*'  See  above,  p. 
104. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1048.  *'And  sceawede  him  mann  v.  nihta  griO  at  of 
lande  to  farenne."    See  yol.  i.  p.  499. 
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Judith  the  newly-married  wife  of  Tostig  had  reached  either  chap.  vii. 
Bosham  or  the  South-Saxon  Thomey.^    There  could  be  9^^™*' 

•'  Swegen, 

little  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  they  were  to  take.  &c.,  take 
Flanders,  Baldmnes  landy  was  the  common  refuge  ofFianden. 
English  exiles^  and  Oodwine  and  the  Flemish  Count  are 
said  to  have  been  bound  to  one  another  by  the  tie  of  many 
mptual  benefits.^  It  was  at  the  court  of  Baldwin  that 
Swegen  had  taken  refuge  in  his  exile^  and  the  Count  was 
the  brother  of  Tostig's  bride,  whose  bride-ale  had  heen  so 
cruelly  interrupted  hy  these  sudden  gatherings  of  Gem6t8 
and  armies.^  For  Bruges  then  they  set  sail  in  a  ship  laded 
with  as  much  treasure  as  it  would  hold.'^  They  reached 
the  court  of  Flanders  in  safety;  they  were  honourably 
received  by  the  Count,*  and  passed  the  whole  winter  with 
him.^ 

Godwine  then,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  family,^  had 
found  shelter  in  the  quarter  where  English  exiles  of  that 
age  commonly  did  find  shelter.  But  two  of  his  sons 
sought  quite  another  refuge.     To  seek  shelter  in  Flanders, 

*  To  *'  Boflenham,"  according  to  the  Petorborough  Chronicler  and  the 
Biographer;  to  "Thomege,"  according  to  the  Worcester  Chronicler  and 
Florence.  As  it  is  of  course  the  Sonth-Saxon  Thomey  near  Chichester 
(see  Lappenberg,  509)  which  is  meant,  the  two  accounts  no  doubt  merely 
refer  to  different  stages  of  the  same  journey. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  404.  "Turn  pro  antique  foederationis  jure,  turn  pro  mul- 
torum  ipsius  Ducis  beneficiorum  yicissitudine.'*  One  would  like  to  know 
more  of  this  connexion  between  Godwine  and  Baldwin.  It  is  odd,  when 
we  think  of  the  war  of  1049,  that  the  Biographer  (p.  403)  calls  Baldwin 
"antiquum  AnglicsB  gentis  amicum/' 

*  See  above,  p.  132. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  ''Mid  swa  miclum  gsersuman  swa  hi  mihton  peer  on 
infest  gelogian  to  slcum  mannum."  Cf.  Florence  and  the  Biographer,  402. 
"  Cum  conjuge  et  liberis  et  omnibus  qusB  illius  erant  ad  manum." 

'  "  Cum  magno  honore."    Vita  Eadw.  404. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  "And  gesohton  Balde wines  griS,  and  wunodon  jwer 
ealne  Jwne  winter."  Vita  Eadw.  404.  "  Hiemati  sunt  a  Comite  Baldwino 
in  Flandriam." 

^  The  younger  members  of  the  family,  Wulfnoth,  Gunhild,  ^Ifgifu,  and 
Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen,  are  not  mentioned.  They  doubtless  accom- 
panied Godwine  and  are  included  among  the  "liberi"  of  the  Biographer. 
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osAP.  vn.  a  land  forming  the  natural  point  of  intercommunication 

between  England,  France,  and  Oermanyj  was  the  obvious 

course  for  one  .whose  first  object,  as  we  shall  presently 

see^  was  to  obtain  his  restoration  by  peaceful  diplomacy. 

Such  were  the  designs  of  Godwine,  the  veteran  statesmao^ 

the  man  who  never  betook  himself  to  force  till  all  other 

Harold  de-  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.     But  Harold,  still  young*^ 

onra^    and  at  all  times  more  vehement  in  temper  than  his  father, 

^^'         had  not  jret  learned  this  lesson.     His  high  spirit  chafed 

under  his  wrongs,  and  he  determined  from  the  first  on 

a  forcible  return  to  his  country,  even,  if  need  be,  by  the 

help  of  a  foreign  force.     l%ifl  determination  is  the  least 

Estimate    honourable  fitct  recorded  in  Harold^s  life.     It  was  indeed 

duct.  *'^"  ^^  more  than  was  usual  with  banished  men  in  his  age.     It 

is  what  we  have  already  seen  done  by  Osgod  C3apa;^  it 

is  what  we  shall  presently  see  done  by  ^l%ar  the  son 

of  Leofric;  it  was  in  fact  the  natural  resource  of  every 

man  of  those  times  who  found  himself  outlawed  by  any 

sentence,  just  or  unjust.     If  we  judge  Harold  harshly  in 

this  matter,  we  are  in  fact  doing  him  the  highest  honour. 

So  to  judge  him  is  in  fact  instinctively  to  recognize  that 

he  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  higher  standard  than  the 

mass  of  his  contemporaries.     Judged  by  such  a  standard, 

his  conduct  must  be  distinctly  condemned ;  but  it  should 

be  noticed  that,  among  the  various  charges,  true  and  false, 

which  were  brought  against  Harold,  we  never  find  any 

reference  to  this,  which,   according  ^  our  ideas,  seems 

H«  deter-   the  worst  action  of  his  life.     In  company  with  his  young 

seSThelp    hrother   Leofwine,*   he  despised  the    peaceful  shelter   of 

^^^®     Bruges,  and  preferred  to  betake  himself  to  a  land  where, 

Danes. 

*  See  above,  p.  99. 

'  •*  Harold  eorl  and  Leofwine,**  says  the  Worcester  Chronicle  ;  the  Bio- 
grapher has  **  Haroldus  et  heofricus "  in  the  printed  text,  but  it  appears 
from  the  fly-leaf  of  Mr.  Luard's  eilition  of  Bartholomew  Cotton  that  the 
true  reading  is  "  Leoftetnt»."  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  mentions 
Harold  only. 
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above  all  others,  it  would  be  easy  to  engage  warlike  ohap.  vn. 
adYenturers  in  his  cause.  The  eastern  coast  of  Ireland^ 
with  the  numerous  towns  peopled  by  Danish  settlers, 
lay  admirably  suited  for  their  purpose.  Thither  then 
the  two  brothers  determined  to  make  their  way^  with 
the  fixed  purpose  of  raising  forces  to  effect  their  own 
return  and  to  avenge  their  father's  wrongs.*  For  the  Harold  and 
port  of  their  departure  they  chose  Bristol,  a  town  in  go  to  Bria- 
Swegen^s  Earldom,  unknown  to  fame  in  the  earlier  days  ^  'i^^^. 
of  our  history,  but  which  was  now  rising  into  great,  ance  of 
though  not  very  houourable,  importance.  The  port  on 
the  Avon,  the  frontier  stream  of  Wessex  and  Western 
Mercia,  was  the  natural  mart  for  a  large  portion  of  both 
thoee  countries.  Commanding,  as  it  did,  the  whole  navi- 
gation of  the  Channel  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Bristol 
was  then,  as  now,  tiie  chief  seat  of  communication  between 
England  and  the  South  of  Ireland.  That  is  to  say,  it 
was  in  those  days  the  chief  seat  of  the  Irish  slave-trade.' 
In  the  haven  of  Bristol  Earl  Swegen  had,  for  what  cause 
we  are  not  told,  a  ship  made  ready  for  himself.^  The 
two  brothers  made  the  best  of  their  way  towards  Bristol, 
in  order  to  seize  this  ship  for  the  purpose  of  their  voyage 
to  Ireland.  Perhaps  they  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
allowed  their  purpose  of  appealing  to  arms  to  become 
known.  This  would  be  the  only  excuse  for  an  act  on  the 
King's  part,  which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  one  of 
the   most  monstrous  and  unprovoked   breaches  of  faith 

'  Vita  Eadw.  404.  "Transfretaverant  in  Hiberniam,  ut,  inde  adductA 
militari  copift,  patris  nlciscerentur  injuriam.'* 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  333.  Compare  also  the  passage  about  Bristol  with  which 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbuiy  winds  up  his  panegyric  on  Gloucestershire  (Gest. 
Pont,  in  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  161) ;  "  In  eftdem  valle  est  vicus  celeberrimus 
Bristow  nomine,  in  quo  est  naviuni  portus  ab  HibemiH  et  NoregilL  et 
oeteria  transmarinis  terns  venientium  receptaculum,  ne  scilicet  genitalibus 
divitiis  tarn  fortunata  regio  peregrinarum  opum  fraudaretur  commercio." 

•  Chron.  Wig.  105a.  "Harold  eorl  and  Leofwine  foran  to  Brycgstowe, 
on  ^tscip  )>e  Swegen  eorl  hefde  him  silfum  aer  gegearood  and  gemetsod." 
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CHAF.  VII. 


Ealdred 
sent  to 
overtake 
them. 


They  es- 
cape, reach 
Ireland, 
and  are 
well  re- 
ceived by 
King 
Diarmid. 


on  record.     It  is  not  likely  that  the   five  days  which 
had  been  allowed  the  outlaws  to  leave  the  country  were 
yet   passed.      Harold   and  Leofwine  would    be   sure   to 
make  better  speed  than  that.     Tet  Bishop  Ealdred,  whose 
diocese  of  Worcester  then  took  in  the  town  of  Bristol^  was 
sent  after  them  from  London  with  a  party  to  overtake 
them,  if  possible,  before  they  got  on  ship-board.     But  the 
Bishop  and  his  company  were  not  zealous  on  an  errand 
which  had  at  least  the  appearance  of  shameless  perfidy. 
They  failed  to  overtake  the  fugitives;   ''they  could  not 
or  they  would  not,''  says  the  Chronicler.^      Harold  and 
Leofwine  reached  Bristol  in  safety.     They  went  on  board 
Swegen'*s  ship ;  stress  of  weather  kept  them  for  a  while  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  but  a  favourable  wind  presently 
carried  them   to   Ireland.*     They  were  there  favourably 
received  by  Dermot  or  Diarmid  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  King 
of  Dublin  and  Leinster.^     He  was  a  prince  of  native  Irish 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1052.  "And  se  cining  sende  Ealdred  biscop  of  Lundene 
mid  genge,  and  sceoldon  hine  ofridan  er  he  to  Hcipe  come.  Ac  hi  ne 
mihton  o9$e  hi  noldon."  Compare  the  unwillingness  of  the  Earls  under 
Harthacnut  to  act  against  Worcester,  vol.  i.  p.  516.  According  to  the 
Biographer  (403),  Godwine  was  also  pursued,  through  the  devices  of  Arch- 
bishop Robert. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  u.  s. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  404.  "Hiemati  sunt  a  Rege  Derroodo  in  Hibemiam.** 
These  words  at  once  explain  the  whole  matter,  and  give  us  the  true 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  difficult  expression  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle,  "Harold  eorl  g^wende  west  to  Trlande^  and  wbbs  ►ser  ealne 
J>one  winter,  on  ]te8  cyngea  grUk.**  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax. 
34a)  takes  thb  King  to  be  Eadward,  and  says,  *'  Harold  croesed  to  Ireland, 
and  he  was  so  far  fiivoured  as  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  that  country 
under  the  king's  protection.  This  fact  should  he  noticed,  because  it  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  not  considered  as  being  out  of  the  king's  dominions  ; 
or,  in  other  words^  that  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland  was  part  of  Eadward  s 
realm."  This  is  rather  slight  evidence,  even  with  the  further  support  of 
a  spurious  charter  (see  vol.  i.  p.  64),  to  prove  that  Ireland,  or  its  eastern 
coast,  was  part  of  the  English  Empire.  Lappenberg  (510 ;  Mr.  Thoqw's 
version,  ii.  250,  again  does  not  represent  the  original)  saw  that,  odd  as  the 
expression  is,  an  Irish  King  must  be  meant,  and  now  the  Life  of  Eadward 
puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  The  "gri^"  of  Diarmid  answen  to  the 
"griff"  of  Baldwin. 
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descent^  who  had  latelj  obtained  possession  of  the  Danish  ohaf.  vn. 
district  ronnd  Dublin^  and  whose  authority  seems  to  have  '^^^* 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Danes  as  well  as  by  the  Irish.^ 
In  saeh  a  state  of  things  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
bold  spirits  ready  for  any  adventure^  and  a  King  whose 
position  must  have  been  somewhat  precarious  would  doubt- 
less welcome  any  chance  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  them. 
Diarmid  gave  Harold  and  Leofwine  as  kind  a  reception 
at  Dublin  as  the  rest  of  the  fiimily  had  found  from 
Baldwin  at  Bruges,  and  they  stayed  at  his  court  through 
the  whole  winter^  plotting  schemes  of  vengeance. 

One  member  only  of  the  family  of  Godwine  still  re-  The  Lady 
mained  to  be  disposed  of.  What  had  been  the  position  sent^  the 
or  the  feelings  of  Eadgyth  during  the  scenes  which  have  ^^rweU. 
been  just  described  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but 
she  too  was  doomed  to  have  her  share  in  the  downfall  of 
her  fiither's  house.  The  English  Lady,  the  daughter  of 
Godwincj  could  not  be  allowed  to  share  the  honours  of 
royalty,  now  that  all  her  kinsfolk  were  driven  from  the 
land,2  jjQ^  ^jjg^  ^jjg  reign  of  the  Normans  was  about  to 
set  in.  The  language  of  one  contemporary  authority  seems 
almost  to  imply  an  actual  divorce,  of  which  Archbishop 
Robert  was  of  course  the  main  instigator.^  The  lawful- 
ness or  possibility  of  divorce  in  such  a  case  might  form 
a  curious  subject  of  speculation  for  those  who  are  learned 
in  the  Canon  Law.  Eadward  consented,  perhaps  willingly, 
to  the  separation ;  he  allowed  the  Lady  to  be  deprived  of 
all  her  goods,  real  and  personal;*  but  he  interfered  at  least 

'  Diarmid  conquered  the  Fine-gall  or  Danish  district  in  1052,  according 
to  the  Poor  Ifasten  (ii.  860)  and  Dr.  Todd  (Wars  of  Gaedhill  and  Gaill, 
291);  in  1050,  according  to  the  Chronica  Scotorum,  280.  The  incidental 
evidence  of  the  Biographer  shows  the  earlier  date  to  be  the  right  one. 

'  WilL  Halms,  ii.  199.  "Ne  scilicet  omnibus  suis  parentibns  patriam 
snspirantibns  sola  tterteret  in  plumA."  This  odd  phrase  somids  like  a  real 
sneer  of  some  oontemporarj  Frenchman. 

■  Vita  Eadw.  403.     See  above,  p.  47.    Florence  says  '*  repudiavit." 

*  The  Worcester  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  the  Biographer  do  not  mention 
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CHAP.  vn.  to  save  her  from  personal  ignommy.  Eadgyih  was  sent, 
with  no  lack  of  respect  or  royal  attendance/  to  the  royal 
monastery  of  Wherwell,^  and  was  there  entrusted  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  Abbess.  This  Abbess  was  a  sister  of 
the  King/  no  doubt  one  of  the  daughters  of  ^thelred  by 
his  first  wife.  One  of  the  widows  of  the  slain  and  banished 
Earls^  the  relict  of  the  traitor  Eadric  or  of  the  hero  Ulf- 
cytel,^  had  taken  the  veil  in  the  holy  house  of  Eadgar  and 
^Ifthryth,*  and  she  could  there  confer  with  her  guest  on 
the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness  and  the  emptiness  of 
human  greatness. 
General  The  whole  of  this  history  of  the  fall  of  Godwine  is  most 

of^  remarkable;  and  it  is  singular  that,  though  it  is  told 
^f^\l^  in'  great  detail  in  three  distinct  accounts,  so  much  still 
remains  which  is  far  from  being  intelligible.  The  first  point 
which  at  once  strikes  us  is  the  strength  of  Godwine  in 
the  Gemot  of  Gloucester  and  his  weakness  in  the  Gemot 
of  London.  Next  year  indeed  we  shall  see  the  tide  turn 
yet  again;   we  shall  behold  Godwine  return  in  triumph 

the  seizure  of  the  Lady's  property.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  says, 
**  p&  forlet  se  cyng  J>a  hlaefdian,  seo  wsbs  gehalgod  him  to  cwene,  and  let 
niman  of  hire  eall  Jwt  heo  ahte  on  lande  and  on  golde  and  on  seolfre." 
So  W^illiam  of  Malmesbury ;  *'Omni8  regime  substantia  ad  unum  nummum 
emuncta.*' 

^  Both  the  Chronicles  are  quite  colourless  on  this  head  ;  it  is  simply 
••man  gebrohte,"  "betaebte."  So  William  of  Malmesbury.  But  Florence 
says  * '  cum  unft  pedissequH  ad  Hwereweallam  earn  sine  honore  misit.'*  In 
the  Life  of  Eadward  (403),  on  the  other  hand,  we  retud,  "Cam  regrio 
honore  et  {mperiali  comitatu,  mosrens  tamen  perducitur."  The  narrative, 
addressed  to  Eadgyth  herself,  is  here  the  better  authority. 

*  Wherwell,  according  to  all  our  authorities,  exoept  the  Biographer. 
He  says  Wilton.  As  he  could  hardly  be  mistaken  on  such  a  point,  and  as 
the  evidence  for  Wherwell  seems  conclusive,  we  must  set  down  Wilton  as 
a  clerical  error. 

*  The  Worcester  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  the  Biographer  do  not  mention 
the  kindred  of  the  Abbess  with  the  King;  it  is  asserted  by  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle  and  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 

*  On  the  daughters  of  ^thehred,  see  vol.  i  pp.  327,  331,  344,  41a,  640, 
671.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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with  the  good  will  of  all  England.  This  is  of  course  cHiP.vn. 
no  difficulty;  it  would  be  no  difficoltj,  even  if  popular 
feeling  had  been  thoroughly  against  GK)dwine  during  the 
former  year.  Knglishmen  welcomed  Oodwine  back  again, 
because  they  had  learned  what  it  was  to  be  without 
him.  But  the  change  of  Oodwine's  position  during  that 
eventfiil  September  of  which  we  have  just  gone  through 
the  history  is  certainly  perplexing.  At  Beverstone  and 
at  Gloucester  he  appears  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force 
of  Wessex^  East-Anglia^  and  part  of  Mercia.  All  are 
zealous  in  his  cause,  ready^  if  need  be^  to  fight  in  his 
quarrel  against  the  King  himself.  He  is  clearly  not 
without  weU-wishers  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern 
Earldoms.  A  compromise  is  brought  about  in  which  his 
honour  is  carefully  guarded,  and  in  which  his  party  and 
the  Eing^s  party  are  studiously  put  on  equal  terms.  In  Sudden 
the  London  Oem6t,  a  few  weeks  later^  all  is  changed.  His  ^e  ^er 
followers  gradually  drop  away  from  him;  he  does  not^.^^^" 
venture  to  take  his  place  in  the  Assembly  which  he  had 
so  often  swayed  at  his  pleasure;  he  is  dealt  with  as  an 
accused,  almost  as  a  convicted^  criminal ;  he  is  subjected 
with  impunity  to  every  sort  of  unjust  and  irritating 
treatment;  and  he  is  at  last  driven  to  flee  from  the 
land^  without  a  blow  being  struck^  almost  without  a  voice 
being  raised^  in  his  behalf.  Such  a  falling  away  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand ;  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Gbdwine  could 
have  given  fresh  offence  to  any  one  in  the  time  between 
the  conference  at  Gloucester  and  his  appearance  at  South- 
wark.  Norman  flatterers  and  talebearers  may  have  fanned 
the  King's  prejudice  against  him  into  a  still  hotter  flame ; 
but  there  is  at  first  sight  nothing  to  account  for  the 
desertion  of  his  own  followers.  As  for  the  Northern  Earls  Position  of 
and  their  followers,  they  had  no  ground  of  jealousy  against  em  Ewb. 
Grodwine  in  London  which  they  had  not  equally  at  Glou- 
cester ;  and  at  Gloucester  they  clearly  were  not  disposed  to 
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CHAP.  VII.  push  matters  to  extremities.  Still  it  was  clearly  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  following  of  Siwaid  and 
Leoftic  in  the  London  Gemot  which  decided  the  day 
against  Oodwine.  The  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  was  en- 
trapped. He  and  his  party  came  as  to  a  peaceftd  assembly, 
and  they  found  the  King  and  his  foreign  followers  bent  on 
their  destruction,  and  a  powerful  military  force  assembled 
to  crush  them.  But  why  did  even  Siward  lend  him- 
self to  a  scheme  like  this  ?  Why,  still  more,  did  Leo&ic 
forsake  the  part,  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  worUuIy 
played,  of  mediator  between  extreme  parties  ?  Unless  we 
are  to  believe,  which  one  would  not  willingly  do,  that 
Leofric  was  won  by  the  bait  of  Harold's  Earldom  for  his 
son,  we  can  only  suppose  that  a  mistaken  feeling  of  loyalty 
hindered  him  from  opposing  a  project  on  which  he  saw  that 
the  King  was  fully  bent.  It  is  in  his  position  and  that 
of  Siward  that  the  main  difficulty  lies.  When  Grodwine 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  all  the  strength  of  Northern 
England,  the  rest  of  the  story  becomes  more  intelligible. 
E^piAna-  He  had  come  expecting  a  fair  discussion  of  all  the  questions 
God^ne'a  ^*  issue.  But  feir  discussion  was  not  to  be  had  amid  the 
position      clash  of  the  axes  of  Siward's  Danes  and  of  the  lances  of 

and  con- 
duct. Ralph's  Frenchmen.     Godwine  had  really  no  choice  but  to 

fight  or  to  yield.  Had  he  chosen  to  fight,  the  whole  force 
of  Wessex  and  East- Anglia  would  no  doubt  have  soon  been 
again  at  his  command.  But  he  shrank  from  a  civil  war ; 
he  saw  that  it  was  better  policy  to  bide  his  time,  to  yield, 
even  to  flee,  certain  that  a  revulsion  of  national  feeling 
would  soon  demand  his  recall.  Such  a  course  was  doubt- 
less wise  and  patriotic;  but  it  was  not  one  which  would 
be  at  the  time  either  acceptable  or  intelligible  to  the  mass 
of  his  followers.  If  he  meant  to  resist,  he  should  doubtless 
have  resisted  at  once ;  the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  always 
lie  in  promptness  and  energy;  every  hour  of  delay  only 
adds  to   the   strength  of  the  other   side.     We  can  thus 
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understand  how  men  began  to  &I1  off  &om  a  chief  who^  ohap.vii. 
it   might  be  said,  dared   not   meet  his  sovereign  either 
in  arms  or  in  comieil.     Still,  after  all^  there  is  something 
strange  in  the  details  of  the  story.     There  is  something  Qig  coq^. 
amazing  in  so  sudden  and  so  utter  a  fall,  not  only  from  ^^^^g*'^ 
the  general  exaltation  of  himself  and  his  family,  bat  from 
the  proud  and  threatening  position  which  he  had  so  lately 
held  at  Beverstone  and  Gloucester.     It  is  not  wonderful  Impression 
that  Godwine's  fall  from  such  an  unparalleled  height  of  tempo- 
greatness  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  men  '^^^- 
of  his  own  age.    The  Biographer  of  Eadward,  who  had 
before  likened  the  children  of  Godwine  to  the  rivers  of 
Paradise/  now  deems  it  a  fitting  occasion  to  call  upon  his 
Muse  to  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  and  to 
compare  the  outlawed  Earl  to  Susanna,  Joseph,  and  other 
ancient  victims  of  slander.^     The  plain  English  of  the 
Chronicler  who  is  less  strongly  committed  to  Godwine's 
cause  speaks  more  directly  to  the   heart;   ''That  would 
have  seemed  wonderful  to  ilk  man  that  in  England  was,  if 
any  man  ere  that  had  said  that  so  it  should  be.   For  that  ere 
that  he  was  so  upheaven,  so  that  he  wielded  the  King  and 
all  England,  and  his  sons  weie  Earls  and  the  Eing^s  darlings, 
and  his  daughter  to  the  King  wedded  and  married.'^^     He 
fell  from  his  high  estate;    but  in  his  fall   he   doubtless 
foresaw  that  the  day  of  his  restoration  was  not  far  distant. 
Another  G^mot  of  London  was  soon  to  repeal  the  un- 
righteous vote  of  its  predecessor;  the  champion  of  England 
was  to  return  for  a  moment  to  his  old  honours  and  his  old 

^  Vita  Eadw.  397.    See  Appendix  F. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  403.  Twenty  hexameters  are  devoted  to  the  com- 
paiiaon. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  105  a.  **  past  wolde  O^ncan  wnndorlic  sslcnm  men  )>e  on 
EngUdande  wss,  gif  »nig  man  ser  |>am  stede  )>flet  hit  swa  gewnr^an  sceolde. 
For^Sam  |>e  he  vnu  mr  to  >am  swyce  np  ahalian,  swy^e  he  weolde  >8e8  cynges 
and  ealles  Knglalandee,  and  his  sunan  weron  eorlas  and  >8Bs  cynges  dyr- 
lingBS,  and  his  dohtor  ^m  oynge  bewedded  and  beawnod." 
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•QQAP.vn.  power^  and  then  to  hand  them  on  to  a  son  even  more 
worthy  of  them  than  himself. 

Complete  But  foT  the  moment  the  overthrow  of  the  patriotic 
tSimp?^  leaders  was  complete.  The  dominion  of  the  strangers  over 
the  Nor-     ^^  mind  of  the  feeble   King  was   fully  assured.     The 

manparty.  ^  ^   ^  ^ 

October      Norman  Conquest^  in  shorty   might  now  seem   to  have 
tember       more  than  begun.     Honours   and  offices  were   of  course 
105^-         divided  among  the  foreigners  and  among  those  English- 
men who  had  stood  on  the   King's  side.     Through  the 
banishment  of  Godwine  and  his  sons  three  great  Earldoms 
were  vacant.     No  one  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  seems  to 
have  been  appointed.     Probably,  as  in  the  early  days  of 
Cnut,^  the  Imperial  Kingdom,  or  at  least  its  greater  por- 
tion, was  once  more  put  under  the  immediate  government 
Partition    of  the  Crowu.     The  anomalous  Earldom  of  Swegen  was 
among  the  dismembered.     Tlie  King's  nephew  Ralph  seems  to  have 
^^        been  again  invested  with  the  government  of  its  Mercian 
Ralph;       portions.^    Of  the  two  West-Saxon  shires  held  by  Swegen, 
Berkshire  is  not  mentioned,  but  Somersetshire  was  joined 
Odda;        with  the  othcT  western  parts  of  Wessex  to  form  a  new 
government  under  Odda,  a  kinsman  of  the  King.^     His 
Earldom  took  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Wealhcyn,  but  it 
is  now  Cornwall  only  which  is  distinguished  as  Welsh.   The 
policy  of  ^thelstan^  had  been  effectual,  and  no  part  of 
the  island  east  of  the  Tamar  is  now  looked  on  as  a  foreign 
land.     Odda  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  monks,  and  is 
spoken  of  aa  a  man  of  good  and  clean  life,  who  in  the  end 
became  a  monk  himself.^    The  third  Earldom,  that  of 

*  See  Yol.  i.  pp.  404.  ■  See  Appendix  G. 

'  See  Appendix  G.  Compare  the  Earldoms  granted  by  Richard  the  First 
to  his  brother  John  in  1 189  (Ben.  Petrib.  ii.  99}.  "  Comitatam  Comnbise  et 
comitatam  DevonisD,  et  comitatumde  DorsetA  et  comitatumdeSomenetA.'' 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  have  a  different  grammatical  construction  in 
Latin  as  well  as  in  Old -English.    See  the  Ghroniclee,  105 1,  105a. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1056.     "Se  wsbs  to  mnnece  gehadod  sbs  his  ende.  god 
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East-Anglia,  hitherto  held  bj  Harold,  was  bestowed  on  ohap.vil 
^Ifgar  the  son  of  Leo&ic/  of  whom  we  hear  for  the  first  ^fgar. 
time  during  these  commotions.     He  had  himself,  it  would 
seem^  played  a  prominent  part  in  them,^  and  one  would 
wish  to  believe  that  his  promotion  was  the  reward  of  acts 
of  his  own,  rather  than  of  his  father's  seeming  desertion  of 
the  patriotic  cause.     Among  churchmen,  Spearhafocj  who  Spenrhafoc 
had  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  held  the  see  of  ^^    ' 
London  without  consecration,^  had  now  to  give  up   his 
doubtM  possession.     The  Bishoprick  was  then  given  to  and  Wil- 
a  Norman  named  William,  a  chaplain  of  the  King.*    A  Bishop  o/ 
man  might   now   go  fix)m  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  J^!*,^**^' 
Humber,  over  Kentish,  East-Saxon,  and  Danish  ground, 
without  once  in  the  course  of  his  jom-ney  going  out  of  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction   of   Norman  Prelates.      It   is   due 
however  to  Bishop  William  to  say  that  he  bears  a  very 
different  character  in  our  history  &om  either  his  Metropo- 
litan Bobert  or  his  feUow-suffiragan  Ulf.     Banished  for  a 
while,  he  was  rest(Nred  when  the  patriotic  party  was  in  the 
height  of  its  power — a  distinct  witness  in  his  favour, 
perhaps  a  witness  against  his  English  competitor.^     Wil- 
liam kept  his  Bishoprick  for  many  years,  and   lived   to 
welcome  his  namesake  and  native  prince  to  the  throne  of 
England.      But  he  had  not  to  wait  for  so   distant  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  new  honours  in  the  eyes  of 

man.  and  clsne  and  switSe  aelSele.'*  Of.  Cfaron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno. 
Florence  seemB  to  translate  "clsne*'  by  *'  virginitatis  custofi.**  He  bailt 
the  present  church  of  Deerhurst  (see  yoI.  i.  p.  351).  as  an  offering  for  the 
B011I  of  his  brother  ^Ifric.     See  Earle,  p.  345. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1048 ;  Will.  Malms,  ii.  199.  "  Comitatus  ejus  [Haroldi] 
attributns  Elgaro,  Leofrici  filio,  viro  industrio ;  quern  ille  suscipiens  tunc 
rexit  nobUiter,  reverso  restituit  libenter." 

'  The  Biographer  (401,  2)  mentions  his  coming. to  Gloucester  along  with 
his  fftther  and  Siward. 

*  See  above,  p.  lai. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  105a;  Petrib.  1048;  Flor.  Wig.  1051. 
»  Flor.  Wig.  1052. 
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CHAP.  vn.  his  natural  sovereign.  While  Godwine  dwelt  as  an  exile 
Duk*^^  at  Bruges^  while  Harold  was  planning  schemes  of  ven- 
WiUiam  to  geance  in  the  friendly  court  of  Dublin,  William  the  Bastard 
105 1.     '    first  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  England.^ 

We  are  thus  at  last  brought  face  to  face  with  the  two 
great  actors  in  our  history.  Harold  has  already  appeared 
before  us.  We  have  seen  him  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the 
highest  rank  open  to  a  subject ;  we  have  seen  him^  in  the 
cause  of  his  country^  deprived  of  his  honours  and  driven 
to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  His  great  rival  we  have 
as  yet  heard  of  only  at  a  distance;  he  now  comes  directly 
on  the  field.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  William's  visit 
to  England  forms  a  stage^  and  a  most  important  one^ 
among  the  inmiediate  causes  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
I  pause  then,  at  this  point,  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
Norman  history^  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  birth^  the 
childhood,  the  early  reign^  of  the  man  who,  in  the  year  of 
Godwine's  banishment^  saw  for  the  first  time  the  land 
which^  fifteen  years  later^  he  was  to  claim  as  his  own. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  105  a ;  Flor.  Wig.  105 1. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

THB    SAELT  YEAB8  OF  WILLIAM    THB  OONqVEBOE.^ 
A.D.  IO28-IO51. 

§  1.  BirtA,  Character,  and  Aeeesnon  of  William. 
Aj).  1028-1035. 

WILLIAM^  King  of  the  English  and  Duke  of  the  Ohanoter 
Normans^  bears  a  name  which  must  for  ever  stand  ^^ 
forth  among  the  foremost  of  mankind.    No  man  that  ever  ^H^ 

^  In  this  Chapter  I  have  had  of  oonne  mainly  to  depend  on  the  Noniian 
writers  ai  my  authorities.  The  Latin  writers  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
collection  of  Duchbsne.  The  first  place  is  of  course  due  to  William  ol 
Poitiers.  His  Oe$ta  OuUldmi  has  every  advantage  which  cam  belong  to 
the  writings  of  a  well-iuformed  oontemporaiy.  But  the  work  is  disfigured 
by  his  constant  spirit  of  violent  partiEanship  (see  above,  p.  4).  He  must 
therefore  be  always  followed  with  great  caution,  and  in  all  purely  English 
matters  he  is  utterly  untrustworthy.  The  beginning  of  his  work  is  lost,  so 
that  we  have  no  account  from  him  of  his  hero's  birth  and  childhood.  WUliam 
Calculusjy  a  monk  of  Jumi^ges,  according  to  Orderic  (Prol.  ad  Lib.  iii.  p. 
458),  abridged  Budo,  and  continued  the  History  of  Normandy,  through 
the  reignp  of  Richard  the  Grood,  Biohaid  the  Third,  Robert^  and  of 
William  himself  down  to  the  Battie  of  Senlac  (Ord.  Vit.  618  D),  pre- 
senting his  work  to  William  himseli  This  portion  of  the  existing  work 
ends  at  lib.  vii.  c.  43.  He  seems  afterwards  to  have  added  the  account  of 
William's  death  (vii.  44),  in  which  William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens 
are  spoken  of.  An  eighth  book,  together  with  many  interpolations  in  the 
earlier  books,  were  added  by  a  later  hand,  apparently  by  Bobert  of  Torigny, 
Abbot  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  commonly  called  Robert  de  Monte  (see 
Pertz,  vi.  475).  William  of  Jumi^ges  begins  to  be  a  contemporary  writer 
in  WOliam's  reign ;  with  perhaps  smaller  opportunities  of  information  than 
William  of  Poitiers,  he  is  leas  violentiy  prejudiced,  and  his  work  is  of  great 
value.  His  nanrative  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  poetical  history  in  the 
Roman  de  Rou.    Its  author.  Master  Waoe,  Canon  of  Bayeux  early  in  the  s 

reign  of  Heniy  the  Second,  seems  to  have  been  a  really  honest  and  pains- 
taking inquirer,  and  I  do  not  look  on  hii  work  as  being  any  the  less 
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OHAP.  yni.  trod  this  earth  was  ever  endowed  with  greater  natural 
gfifts ;  to  no  man  was  it  ever  granted  to  aocomplish  greater 
things.  K  we  look  only  to  the  scale  of  a  man's  acts  with- 
out regard  to  their  moral  character,  we  must  hail  in  the 
victor  of  Val-fes-dunes,  of  Varaville,  and  of  Senlac,  in  the 
restorer  of  Normandj,  the  Conqueror  of  England^  one  who 
may  fairly  claim  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's 
Lasting  greatest  men.  No  man  ever  did  his  work  more  thoroughly 
his  caner.  at  the  moment ;  no  man  ever  left  his  work  behind  him  as 
A  good  more  truly  an  abiding  possession  for  all  time.  And  when 
^J^^^  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  when  we  judge 
him  by  the  standard  of  his  own  age^  above  all  when  we 
compare  him  with  those  who  came  after  him  in  his  own 
house^  we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  dwell  on  his  great 
qualities^  on  his  many  undoubted  virtues^  rather  than  to 
put  his  no  -less  undoubted  crimes  in  their  darkest  light. 
As  we  cannot  refuse  to  place  him  among  the  greatest  of 
men^  neither  will  a  candid  judgement  incline  us  to  place 
him  among  the  worst  of  men.  K  we  cannot  give  him 
a  niche  among  pure  patriots  and  heroes,  he  is  quite  as  little 
entitled  to  a  place  among  mere  tyrants  and  destroyers. 
William  of  Normandy  has  no  claim  to  a  share  in  the  pure 
glory  of  Timoledn^  ^Ifred^  and  Washington ;  he  cannot 
even  claim  the  more  mingled  fame  of  Alexander,  Charles^ 

trustworthy  on  aocount  of  its  poetical  shape.  Bat  of  course,  whenever  he 
departs  from  contemporary  authority,  and  merely  sets  down  floating  tradi- 
tions nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  latest  events  which  he  reoordsy  his 
statements  need  to  be  very  carefully  weighed.  I  have  used  M.  Pluquet's 
edition  (Rouen,  1827)  and  the  English  Translation  of  part  of  the  work  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  whose  genealogical  and  topographical  notes  are  of  great 
value.  The  other  riming  chronicler,  Benolt  de  Sainte-More,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Wace,  is  of  a  far  more  romantic  turn,  and  is  therefore  of 
much  smaller  historical  authority.  Still  he  also  preserves  many  curious 
traditions.  Orderic  Vital,  whose  work  afterwards  becomes  of  such  pre- 
eminent importance,  is  just  now  beginning  to  be  of  use,  but  as  yet  his  main 
value  is  for  information  about  Norman  families  and  Norman  monasteries. 
But  his  constant  repetitions  and  utter  lack  of  arrangement  make  him  still 
more  difficult  to  read  or  consult  than  William  of  Malmeebuiy  himself. 
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and  Cnut ;  but  he   has  even   less  in  common  with   the  °^^-  ^'"• 
mere  enemies  of  their  species^  with  the  Nabuchodonosors^ 
the  Sweg^ns,  and  the  Buonapartes^  whom  God  has  sent 
from  time  to  time  as  simple  scourges  of  a  guilty  world. 
Happily  there  are  few  men  in  history  of  whom  we  have 
better   materials  for  drawing  the  portrait.    We  see  him  EngUah 
as  he  appeared  to  admiring  followers  of  his  own  race ;  we  ^^   ^^i 
see  him  also  as  he  appeared  to  men  of  the  conquered  nation  ^^  ^^ 
who  had  looked  on  him  and  had  lived  in  his  household.^ 
We  have  to  make  allowance  for  flattery  on  the  one  side ; 
we  have  not  to  make  allowance  for  calumny  on  the  other. 
The  feeling  with  which  the  Normans  looked  on  their  con- 
quering leader  was  undoubtedly  one  of  awe  rather  than 
of  love ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  the  vanquished  English 
looked  on  their  Conqueror  was  undoubtedly  one  of  awe 
rather  than  of  simple  hatred.     Assuredly  William's  English 
sabjects  did  not  love  him ;  but  they  felt  a  kind  of  sullen 
reverence  for  the  King  who  was  richer  and  mightier  than 
all  the  Kings  that  were  before  him.     In  speaking  of  him^ 
the  Chronicler  wnt&a  as  it  were  with  downcast  eyes  and 
bated  breath,  as  if  he  were  hardly  dealing  with  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  himself^  but  were  rather  drawing  the 
portrait  of  a  being  of  another  nature.    Yet  he  holds  the  Justice 
balance  fairly  between  the  dark  and  the  bright  qualities  oty^^^yf;^^ 

one  so  far  raised  above  the  common  lot  of  man.     He  does  ^^^K^, 

Chronicler. 

not  conceal  his  crimes  and  his  oppressions;  but  he  sets 
before  us  the  merits  of  his  government  and  the  good  peace 
that  he  made  in  this  land ;  he  judicially  sums  up  what  was 
good  and  what  was  evil  in  him ;  he  warns  men  to  follow 
the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil^  and  he  sends  him  out  of 
the  world  with  a  charitable  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "  Gif  hwa  gewilnigetS  to  gewitane  hu  gedon 
maim  he  wss,  o98e  hwiicne  wur^scipe  he  haefde^  o9Se  hu  fela  lande  he 
wnre  hlaford,  >onne  wille  we  be  him  awritan  awa  swa  we  hine  ageaton, 
N  him  on  loeodan  and  ofke  hwiU  on  Ma  hirede  vmnedon.'* 
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OHAP.  vm.  BOol.  And  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote,  it  was  no 
marvel  if  the  Chronicler  was  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  good 
rather  than  on  the  evil.  The  Crown  of  William  passed  to 
one  who  shared  largely  in  his  mere  intellectaal  gifts^  bat 
who  had  no  fellowship  in  the  greater  and  nobler  elements 
of  his  character.  To  appreciate  William  the  Conqueror  we 
have  but  to  cast  our  glance  onwaids  to  William  the  Bed. 
We  shall  then  understand  how  men  writhing  under  the 
scorpions  of  the  son  might  well  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  whips  of  the  father.  We  can  understand  how,  under 
his  godless  rule^  men  might  feel  kindly  towards  the 
memory  of  one  who  never  wholly  cast  away  the  thoughts 
of  justice  and  mercy,  and  who  in  his  darkest  hours  had  still 
somewhat  of  the  fear  of  GK>d  before  his  eyes. 

Strengtiiof     In  estimating   the    character    of  William   one  feature 

WUl^.  stands  out  preeminently  above  all  others.  Throughout  his 
career  we  admire  in  him  the  embodiment,  in  the  highest 
degree  that  human  nature  will  allow^  of  the  fixed  purpose 
and  the  unbending  will.  From  time  to  time  there  have 
been  men  who  seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  to  sway 
the  course  of  events  at  their  good  pleasure^  men  who  have 
made  destiny  itself  their  vassal,  and  whose  decrees  it  seems 
in  vain  for  lesser  men  to  seek  to  withstand.  Such  was 
the  man  who,  with  the  blood  of  thousands  reeking  on  his 
hands,  could  lay  down  despotic  power^  could  walk  un- 
attended to  his  house^  and  calmly  offer  to  give  an  account 
for  any  of  his  actions;^  and  such  in  mighty  though  as- 
suredly not  such  in  crime^  was  our  first  Norman  Eling. 
Whatever  the  will  of  William  decreed,  he  found  a  means 
to  bring  it  about.     Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did 

HiB  mill-  it  with  all  his  might.  As  a  warrior,  as  a  general,  it  is 
needless  to  sound  his  praises.  His  warlike  exploits  set 
him    among  the  foremost    captains   of  history,  but  his 

^  See  the  artide  "  Lucitu  Cornelias  Sulla  **  in  the  National  Renew, 
January,  i86a. 
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warlike  exploits  are  but  the  smallest  part  of  fais  fame.  ohap.  vm. 
Otiiers  beside  him  might  have  led  the  charge  at  Val-^ 
dunes;  others  beside  him  might  have  chosen  the  happy 
moment  for  the  ambush  at  Yaravillej  others  beside  him 
might  have  endured  the  weariness  of  the  bng  blockade 
beneath  the  donjon  of  Brionne.     Others,  it  may  even  be^ 
beside  him  might  have  cut  their  way  through  palisade  and 
shield- wall  and  battle-axe  to  the  royal  Standard  of  England. 
But  none  in  his  own  age^  and  few  in  any  age,  have  shown  His  itateB- 
themselves  like  him  masters  of  every  branch  of  the  con-  "'^*""  '**' 
summate  craft  of  the  statesman.    Calm  and  clearsighted, 
he  saw  his  object  before  him ;  he  knew  when  to  tarry  and 
when  to  hasten;  he  knew  when   to  strike  and  how  to 
strike,  and  how  to  use  alike  the  noblest  and  the  vilest  of 
men  as  his  instruments.     Utterly  unscrupulous,  though  Hm  nn- 
far  fix)m  unprincipled,  taking  no  pleasure  in  wrong  orJJ^^^" 
oppression    for  its  own  sake,   always  keeping  back   his  meana. 
hands  from  needless  bloodshed,  he  yet  never  shrank  from 
force  or  fraud,  from  wrong  or  bloodshed  or  oppression, 
when  they  seemed  to  him  the  straightest  paths  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.     His  crimes  admit  of  no  denial;  but, 
with  one  single  exception,  they  never  were  wanton  crimes. 
And  when  we  come  to  see  the  school  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  when  we  see  the  men  whom  he  had  to  deal 
with  from  his  childhood,  our  wonder  really  ought  to  be 
that  his  crimes  were  not  infinitely  blacker.     His  personal  Hu  peivo- 
virtues  were  throughout  life  many  and  great.     We  hear         '^^^^ 
much  of  his  piety,  and  we  see  reason  to  believe  that  his 
piety  was   something  more   than  the  mere  conventional 
piety  of  lavish  gifts  to  monasteries.     Punctual  in  every  h;b  reii- 
exercise  of  devotion,  paying  respect  and  honour  of  every  ^^^ ' 
kind  to  religion  and  its  ministers,  William  showed,  in  two 
ways  most  unusual  among  the  princes  of  that  age,  that  his 
zeal  for  holy  things  was  neither  hypocrisy  nor  fanaticism 
nor  superstition.      Like  his  illustrious  contemporary  on 
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CHAP.  vin.  the  Imperial  throne^  he  appeared  as  a  real  ecclesiaBtical 
reformer^   and  he  allowed  the  precepts  of   his    religion 
General      to  have  a  distinct  influence  on  his  private  life.     He  was 
ofhiBeocle-0^6  of  the  few  princes  of  that  age  whose  hands  were 
a*^^     perfectly  clean  from  the  guilt  of   simony.      His   eccle- 
mentB.        siastical  appointments  for  the  most  part  do  him  honour ; 
the  patron  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  can  never  be  spoken 
of  without  respect.     In  his  personal  conduct  he  practised 
at  least  one  most  unusual  virtue;  in  a  profligate  age  he 
was  a  model  of  conjugal   fidelity.     He  was  a  good  and 
fiedthful  friend^  an  afiectionate  brother — we  must  perhaps 
add^  too  indulgent  a  father.     And  strong  as  was  his  sense 
of  religion,  deep  as  was  his  reverence  for  the  Church,  open- 
handed  as  was  his  bounty  to  her  ministers,  no  prince  that 
ever  reigned  was  less  disposed  to  yield  to  ecclesiastical 
usurpations.    No  prince  ever  knew  better  how  to  control 
the  priesthood  within  his  own  dominions  j  none  knew  better 
both  how  to  win  the  voice  of  Rome  to  abet  his  purposes, 
and  how  to  bid  defiance  to  her  demands  when  they  infiringed 
on  the  rights  of  his  Crown  and  the  laws  of  his  Eangdom. 
While  all  Europe  rang  with  the  great  strife  of  Pope  and 
Csesar,  England  and  Normandy  remained  at  peace  under 
the  rule  of  one  who  knew  how,  firmly  and  calmly,  to  hold 
his  own  against  Hildebrand  himself^ 
Effeda  of        ^^^  ^  know  what  William  was,  no  way  is  so  clear  as 
hiB  reign     ^  g^  ^1^1^^  William  did  in  both  the  countries  over  which 

on  Wor- 

ipandy,      he  was  SO  strangely  called  to  rule.     We  are  too  apt  to 

and  Eng-    look  on  him  simply  as  the  Conqueror  of  England.     But 

so  to  do  is  to  look  at  him  only  in  his  most  splendid,  but 

*  The  philo-Roman  side  of  William's  character  is  strongly  set  forth  by 
the  Papal  writer  Bemold,  Pertz,  v.  459.  Under  the  year  1084  he  thus  re« 
cords  the  death  ofMatilda ;  "  Begina  Anglomm  obiit,  uxor  Willihelmi  Regis, 
qui  totam  Anglomm  terram  Romano  Pontifid  tribatariam  fecit,  nee  aliquem 
in  suA  potestate  aliquid  emere  vel  Tendere  permisit,  quern  Apostolicse  sedi 
inobedientem  deprehendit."  Here  we  may  welcome  an  indirect  tribute  to 
the  comparatiye  independence  of  England  under  her  natiye  Kings. 
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at  the  same  time  his  least  honourable^  Aspect.     William  ohap.  vni. 
learned  to  become  the  Conqueror  of  England  only  by  first 
becoming  the  Conqueror  of  Normandy  and  the  Conqueror 
of  France.     He  found  means  to  conquer  Normandy  by 
the  help  of  France  and  to  conquer  France  by  the  help 
of  Normandy.      He  turned   a  jealous  over-lord  into  an 
effective  ally  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  he  turned 
those  rebellious   subjects  into  faithful  supporters  against 
that  jealous  over-lord.     He  came  to  his  Duchy  under  every  His  eftrly 
disadvantage.     At  once   bastard   and  minor^   with  com-"*™^^    " 
petitors  for  his  coronet  arising  at  every  moment^  with 
turbulent  barons  to  hold  in  check  and  envious  neighbours 
to   guard  against^  he  was  throu^out  the  whole  of  his 
early  hfe  beset  by  troubles^  none  of  which  were  of  his 
own  makings  and  he  came  honourably  out  of  all.     The 
change  which  William  wrought  in  Normandy  was  nothing  Excellence 
less  than  a  change  from  anarchy  to  g^ood  order.     Instead  ?„  -j/J^  ® 
of  a  state  torn  by  internal  feuds  and  open  to  the  attacks  ™*ndy. 
of  every  enemy^  his  Duchy  became,  under  his  youthful 
rule^  a  loyal  and  well-governed  land^  respected  by  all  its 
neighbours^  and  putting  most  of  them  to  shame  by  its 
prosperity.     In   the  face  of  every   obstacle^  the   mighty 
genius  of  the  once  despised  Bastard  raised  himself  and 
his  principality  to  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  such  as 
Normandy  and  its  prince  had  never  held   before.     And 
these  great  successes  were  gained  with  far  less  of  cruelty  His  gene- 
or   harshness   than  might   have   been  looked   for  in  so^^®^^^ 
ruthless  an  age.     He  shared  indeed  in  the  fierce  passions  ocoasional 

•   J  cruelty, 

of  his  race^  and  in  one  or  two  cases  his  wrath  humed 
him^  or  his  policy  beguiled  him^  into  acts  at  which 
humanity  shudders.  At  all  stages  of  his  life^  if  he  was 
debonair  to  those  who  would,  do  his  will^  he  was  beyond 
measure   stem  to   all  who  withstood   it.^     Yet  when  we 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1087.     "  He  wses  milde  pom  godum  mannum  ye  God 
Infedon,   and  ofer  eall  gemett  stearc  poja  mannum  pe  wiVcwssdon  his 
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CHAP.  yni.  think  of  all  that  he  went  through,  of  the  treachery  and 
ingratitude  which  he  met  with  on  every  sidej  how  his 
most  fSEuthful  friends  were  murdered  beside  him^  how  he 
himself  had  to  flee  for  his  life  or  to  lurk  in  mean  disguiaes^ 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  his  pane- 
gyrist praises  his  general  forbearance  and  clemency.  In 
short,  the  reign  of  William  as  Duke  of  the  Normans  was 
alike  prosperous  and  honourable  in  the  highest  d^^ree. 
Had  he  never  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  diadem 
which  was  another's,  his  &jne  would  not  have  filled  the 
world  as  now  it  does,  but  he  would  have  gone  down  to 
his  grave  as  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
rulers  of  his  time. 
Hii  reign  If  we  tum  from  William  Duke  of  the  Normans  to 
land.  William  King  of  the  English,  we  may  indeed    mourn 

tiiat,  in  a  moral  sense,  the  fine  gold  has  become  dim,  but 
our  admiration  for  mere  g^reatness,  for  the  highest  craft 
of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  will  rise  higher  than 
ever.  No  doubt  he  was  highly  fiivoured  by  fortune; 
nothing  but  an  extraordinary  combination  of  events  could 
have  made  the  Conquest  of  England  possible.  But  then 
it  is  the  true  art  of  statesmanship,  the  art  by  which  men 
like  William  carry  the  world  before  them,  to  know  how 
to  grasp  every  fortunate  moment  and  to  take  advantage 
DiffienltiM  of  every  auspicious  tum  of  events.  Doubtless'  William 
nndei^  could  never  have  conquered  England  except  under  pecu- 
^*'^*  liarly  fekvourable  circumstances;  but  then  none  but  such 
a  man  as  William  could  have  conquered  England  under 
any  circumstances  at  all.  He  conquered  and  retained  a 
land  far  greater  than  his  paternal  Duchy,  and  a  land  in 
which  he  had  not  a  single  native  partizan.    Yet  he  con- 

wiUan."  The  former  olanse  is  rather  oddly  altered  in  the  venion  of  Bobert 
of  Glonoester  (p.  374)  ; 

'*  To  hem  |»t  wolde  his  wyile  do,  debonere  he  was  and  mylde, 
And  to  hem  |»t  hym  yrjp  seyde  strong  tyrant  and  wylde.** 
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triyed  to  put  himself  forward  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  ohap.  vm. 
a  l^ial  claimant  and  not  as  an  unprovoked  invader.     We  ^^^^ 
must  condemn  the  fraud,  but  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  bis  claim 
skilly  bj  which  he  made  men  believe  that  he  was  the  lawful  RogUsh 
heir  of  England,  shut  out  from  his  inheritance  by  a  per-  ^^^^* 
jured  usurper.    Never  was  a  more  subtle  web  of  fidlacy 
woven   by  the  craft  of  man ;  never  did  diplomatic  in- 
genuity more  triumphantly  obtain  its  end.     He  contrived 
to  make  an  utterly  unjust  aggression  bear  the  aspect^  not 
only  of  righteous^  but  almost  of  holy^  war&re.    The  whole- 
sale spoiler  of  a  Christian  people  contrived  to  win  for 
himself  something  very  like  the  position  of  a  Crusader. 
And^  landed  on  English  ground,  with  no  rights  but  those  '^  ^ . . 
of  his  own  sword,  with  no  supporters  but  his  own  foreign  ^t ; 
army,  he  yet  contrived  to  win  the  English  Crown  with 
eveiy  circumstance  of  formal  legality.     He  was  elected, 
crowned,  and  anointed  like  his  native  predecessors,  and 
he  swore  at  the  hands  of  an  English  Primate  to  observe 
the  ancient  laws  of  England.    By  force  and  by  craft,  but  and  in  bis 
with  the  outward  pretext  of  law  always  put  prominently  ^y^-^ 
forward,  he  won,  step  by  step,  full  possession  of  the  whole  ™"**" 
land;   he  deprived  the  nation  one  by  one  of  its  native 
leaders,  and  put  in  their  places  men  of  foreign  birth  and 
wholly  dependent  on  himself.    No  prince  ever  more  richly 
rewarded  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  Crown,  but  no  prince 
ever  took  more  jealous  care  that  they  should  never  be  able 
to  bring  his  Crown  into  jeopardy.    None  but  a  man  like 
him  could  have  held  down  both  conquerors  and  conquered, 
and  have  made  his  will  the  only  law  for  Norman  and 
Englishman  alike.    His  consunmiate  policy  guarded  against 
the  dangers  which  he  saw  rife  in  every  other  country;  he 
pnt  the  finishing  stroke  to   the  work  of  Ecgberht,  and 
made    England   the   most   united  kingdom  in  Western 
Christendom.    Normans  and  Englishmen  conspired  against 
him,  and  called  the  fleets  and  hosts  of  Denmark  to  their 
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CHAP.  Yin.  lie^.    But  William  held  his  own  alike  against  revolters 
at  home  and  against  invaders  from  abroad.     Norman  and 
English  rebels  were  alike  crushed;  sometimes  the  Dane 
was  booght  off,  sometimes  he  shrank  &om  the  firm  array 
Seyerity  of  with  which  the  land  was   guarded.     All  opposition  was 
^     *   quelled  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  when  it  was  quelled,  when- 
ever and  wherever  William's  rule  was  quietly  accepted, 
his  hand  was  heavy  upon  all  smaller   disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.     Life,  property,  fiamale  honour,  stood 
indeed  but  a  small  chance  while  the  process  of  Conquest 
was  going  on,  but,  when  William's  work  was  fiilly  accom- 
plished, they  were  ea&ar  under  him  than  they  had  ever  been 
under  England's  native  Kings.     As  the  stem  avenger  of 
crime,  even  the  conquered  learned  to  bless  him,  and  to 
crown  his  good  deeds  with  a  tribute  of  praise  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  waits  on  the  name  of  his  illustrious 
rival.* 
The  wont       Here  then  was  a  career  through  which  none  but  one 
his  charao-  of  the  greatest  of  mankind  could  have  passed  successfully. 
^'^^I^'^*'*  But  it  was  a   career  which  brought  out  into  fall  play 
England,    all  those  darker  features  of  his  character  which  founcf 
but  Uttle  room  for  their  developement  during  his  earlier 
Hia  false     reign  in  his  native  Duchy.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
gradually    that  William  came  into  England  with  any  fixed  determi- 
iteetf^wod    ^^^^^^  ^  ^ule  otherwise  in  England  than  he  had  already 
led  him      ruled  in  Normandy.     Cnut  can  hardly  fisul  to  have  been 

into  op-  ,  .    .  ,  , 

pression.  his  model,  and  William's  earliest  days  in  England  were  far 
more  promising  than  the  earliest  days  of  Cnut.  At  no  time 
of  his  life  does  William  appear  as  one  of  those  tyrants  who 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  1087.  "Betwyx  oOrum  f^ingum  nis  na  to  foigytane 
]Met  gode  fn0  |>e  he  macode  on  jnaaxi  lande,  swa  >et  an  man  ^  himsylf 
aht  wsere  mihte  faran  ofer  his  rice  mid  his  bosum  fiill  goldes  ungederad." 
This  last  is  of  course  the  same  traditional  formula  which  is  used  to  set  forth 
the  good  groTemment  of  Eadwine,  .^EHfred,  and  others.  The  writer  oarries 
out  the  panegyric  on  William's  strict  police  at  some  length.  All  this  is  of 
course  praise  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  bestowed  on  Godwine  and 
Harold.     See  above,  pp.  34,  40,  and  the  passages  there  referred  to. 
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actually  delight  in  oppression^  to  whom  the  infliction  of  ohap.  vni. 
human  suffering  is  really  a  source  of  morbid  pleasure. 
But  if  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  sufferings 
it  was  at  least  a  matter  about  whidi  he  was  utterly  reck- 
less ;  he  stuck  at  no  injustice  which  was  needed  to  carry 
out  his  purpose.  His  will  was  fixed^  to  win  and  to  keep 
the  Crown  of  England  at  all  hazards.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  could  he  have 
won  that  Crown  without  bloodshed.  But^  rather  than  not 
win  it^  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  guilt  of  carrying  on 
a  desolating  war  against  a  people  who  had  never  wronged 
him.  We  may  well  believe  that^  when  he  swore  to  govern 
his  new  subjects  as  well  as  they  had  been  governed  by 
their  own  Kings,  it  was  his  full  purpose  to  keep  his  oath. 
That  he  acted  on  any  settled  scheme  of  uprooting  the 
nationalify,  the  laws,  or  the  language  of  England  is  an 
exploded  fable.^  But  he  could  not  govern  England  as  he 
had  governed  Normandy;  he  could  not  govern  England  as 
Cnut  had  governed  Enghuid ;  he  could  not  himself  be  as 
Cnut^  neither  could  his  Normans  be  as  Caut's  Danes.  He 
gradually  found  that  there  w&s  no  way  for  him  to  govern 
England  save  by  oppressions,  exactions,  and  confiscations, 
by  the  bondage  or  the  death  of  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
He  made  the  discovery,  and  he  shrank  not  from  its  practical 
consequences.  A  reign  which  had  begun  with  as  good 
hopes  as  the  reign  of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  begin 
with  gradually  changed  into  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
tyrannies  on  record.  Northumberland  was  hard  to  be 
kept  in  order,  and  Northumberland  was  made  a  desert. 
This  was  the  dictate  of  a  relentless  policy ;  but  when  General 
William  had  once  set  forth  on  the  downward  course  of  ^^'JJo^' 

evil,  he  soon  showed  that  he  could  do  wrong:  when  no '?  ^^ , 
'  ®  character. 

*  I  oonoeiTe  that  this  idea  owes  its  prevalence  mainly  to  the&lse  Ingulf; 
still  we  have  to  account  for  the  notion  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
{orger. 
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OHAP.  vm.  policy  commanded  it^  merely  to  sapply  means  for  his 
Fomuktion  personal  pleasure.     To  lay  waste   Hampshire  merely  to 
Fonst.  ^^iDAke   a  hunting -gronnd   was  a  blacker   crime  than   to 
lay  waste  Northumberland  to  rid  himself  of  a  political 
danger.     He  could  still  be  merciful  when  mercy  was  not 
dangerous,  but  he  had  now  learned  to  shed  innocent  blood 
without  remorse,  if  its   shedding  seemed  to  add  safety 
to  his  throne.    The  repeated  revolts  of  Eadgar  were  for- 
Deathof    given  as  often  as  they  occurred;  but  Waltheof^  caressed^ 
^'   flattered^  promoted^  was  sent  to  the  scaflTold  on  the  first 
convenient  pretext.     It  is  hardly  superstitious  to  point 
out^  alike  with  ancient  and  with  modem  authorities^^  that 
the  New  Forest  became  a  spot  fatal  to  William's  house^ 
and  that^  after  the  death  of  Waltheof^  his  old  prosperity 
Crimes  and  forsook  him.     Nothing  indeed  occurred  to  loosen  his  hold 
tanesof     ^^  England;  but  his  last  years  were  spent  in  bickerings 
ye»w**       ^^^  ^®  unworthy  son,  and  in   a  petty  border  warfare^ 
in  which  the  Conqueror  had,  for  the  first  time,  to  undergo 
defeat.     At  last  he  found  his  death-wound  in  an  inglorious 
quarrel,   in  the  personal   commission  of  cruelties  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  his  own  age ;  and  the  mighty 
King  and  Conqueror,  forsaken  by  his  servants  and  children^ 
had  to  owe  his  funeral  rites  to  the  voluntary  charity  of 
a  loyal  vassal,  and  within  the  walls  of  his  own  minster 
he  could  not  find  an  undisputed  grave. 

William's  Such  was  William  the  Great,  a  title  which,  in  the 
the  Oreati  niouths  of  his  Contemporaries,  he  shared  with  Alexander 
the  Con-     ^^^  ^^jj   Charles,  but   which   in  later  times  has  been 

queror,  the     ^  ' 

Battard.  displaced  by  the  misunderstood  description  of  Conqueror.* 
But  before  he  had  won  any  right  to  either  of  those  lofty 
titles,  William  was  already  known  by  another  surname 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.     Of  all  princdy 


*  See  Palgrave,  iii.  522. 

*  On  the  surnames  of  William  see  Appendix  T. 
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lines  the  ducal  house  of  Normandy  was  that  which  paid  ohap.  ym. 
least  regard  to  the  canonical  laws  of  marriage  or  to  the  ff^  ^ 
special  claims  of  legitimate  birth.^    The  Duchy  had  been  nuui  Dukes 
ruled  by  a  whole  succession  of  princes  who  either  were  rUge  and 
sprung  from  that  irregular  kind  of  union  which  was  known  ^•P*™»*T' 
as  the  Danish  marriage,^  or  else  were  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines raised  to  the  rank  of  wives  after  the  birth  of  their 
children.      But^  among   all   this   brood   of  spurious    or 
irregular  heirs^  the  greatest  of  the  whole  line  was  the 
one  to  whom  the  reproach,  if  reproach  it  was  deemed^ 
of  illegitimate  birth  clave  the  most  abidingly.     William  Special 
the  son  of  Robert  was  emphatically  William  the  Bastardy  macj  of 
and  the  name  clave  to  him  through  Ufe,  on  the  Im- 
perial throne  of  Britain  no  less  than  on  the  ducal  chair 
of  Normandy.     For  of  the  whole  line  William  was  the 
one  whose  bastardy  was  the  most  undoubted,  the  least 
capable  of  being  veiled  under  ambiguous  and  euphemistic 
phrases.    The  position  of  Popa  and  Sprota  was  a  doubtful 
one;  it  may^  according  to  Danish  ideas^  have  been  per- 
fectly honourable.    The  children  of  Richard  and  Gunnor 
were,  according  to  the  law  recognized  eveiywhere  but  in 
our  own  country^  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  their  parents.     But  we  may  doubt  whether  the  notion 
of  the  Danish  marriage  survived  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Robert,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  ecclesiastical  sacrament 
ever  gave  William  a  right,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Church,  to  rank  as  the  lawful  son  of  his  father.     The 
mother  of  William  is  never  spoken  of  in  the  respectful 

^  Bod.  Olab.  iv.  6.  "  Fuit  enim  ueui  a  primo  adrenta  ipeiua  gentis  in 
QaUias,  nt  auperitu  pemotayimus,  ex  hujusmodi  oonoubinarum  cominixtione 
iUonim  Prindpes  ezetitisse.'*  He  goes  on,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to 
palliate,  the  praotioe  by  the  examples  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  the 
Bmperar  Constantios.  British  patriotism  would  periiaps  not  haye  endured 
that  the  mother  of  Constantine  shoald  be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the 
mother  of  William. 

*  See  ToL  i.  pp.  179^  205,  61  a. 
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oHAP.  ym.  terms  which  we  find  applied  to  the  mother  of  Richard  the 

Fearless.    Throughout  the  whole  of  Duke  Robert's  life^ 

she  remained  in  the  position  of  an  acknowledged  mistress, 

and  her  illustrious  son  came  forth  before  the  world  with  no 

other  description  than  the  Bastard. 

Stoi^  of         The  irregular  birth  of  one  so  renowned  natnrallj  became 

^^^^wms    ^1^^  subject  of  romance  and  legend.     And  the  spot  on 

which  William  first  saw  the  light  is  one  which  seems  to 

call  for  the  tribute  of  the  legend-maker  as  its  natural  due. 

Poflition  of  The  town  of  Falaise^  in  the  Diocese  of  Seez,  is  one  of  the 

most  famous  spots  both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 

history  of  Normandy,  and  none  assuredly  surpasses  it  in 

the  striking  character  of  its  natural  position.     Lying  on 

the  edge  of  the  great  forest  of  Gouffer,  the  spot  had  its 

natural  attractions  for  a  line  of  princes  renowned^  e\ren 

above  others  of  their  time,  for  their  devotion  to  the  sports 

of  the  field.    The  town  itself  lies  in  a  sort  of  valley  between 

two  heights.    The  g^reat  Abbey,  a  foundation  of  a  later 

date  than  the  times  which  we  are  concerned  with,  has 

utterly  vanished ;  but  two  stately  parish  churches,  one  of 

them  dating  from  the  days  of  Norman  independence,  bear 

witness  to  the  ecclesiastical  splendour  of  the  place.    Passing 

Historical   by  them,  the  traveller  gradually  ascends  to  the  gate  of 

tions  of  the  ^^^  Castle,  renowned  alike  in  the  wars  of  the  twelfth,  the 

^"*^®        fifteenth,  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.     A  tall  round  tower 

still  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Talbot,  the  guardian  of 

1417-1450-  the  castle  in  the  great  English  war,  and  who  afterwards 

won  a  still  higher  fame  as  the  last  champion  of  the  ancient 

■453-     freedom  of  Aquitaine   against  the  encroachments  of  the 

Kings  of  Faris.^     But  this  witness  of  comparatively  recent 

strife  is  but  an  excrescence  on  the  original  structure.     It 

is  the  addition  made  by  an  English  King  to  one  of  the 

^  For  the  sieges  of  Falaise  in  141 7  nnd  1450,  see  Monstrelet,  i.  263  and 
iii.  30  b  (ed.  Paris  1595).  Talbot  was  not  actually  present  dnring  the 
defence  against  the  French  King. 
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noblest  works  of  his  Norman  forefekihers.    The  Castle  where  ohap.  vin. 
l^end  fixes  the  birth  of  William  of  Normandy,  and  where 
history  fixes  the  famous  homage  of  William  of  Sootiand,  is      1 1 75. 
a  vast  donjon  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centoiy.^     One  of 
ihe  grandest  of  those  massive  square  keeps  which  I  have  The  rodu 
already  spoken  of  as  distinguishing  the  earliest  military  ^)^e^ 
architecture  of  Normandy  crowns  the  summit  of  a  preci-  *^®  ^"^^ 
pitous  rock^  fronted  by  another  mass  of  rock  wilder  stilly 
on  which  the  cannon  of  England  were  planted  during 
Henry^s  siege.    To  these  rocks^  these  feUen^  the  spot  owes 
its  name  of  Falaise^^  one  of  the  many  spots  in  Normandy 
where  the  good  old  Teutonic  speech  still  lingers  in  local 
nomenclature^  though  in  this  case  the  Teutonic  name  has 
also  preserved  its  permanent  being  in  the  general  voca- 
bulaiy  of  the  Romance  speech.    Between  these  two  rugged 
heights  lies  a  narrow  dell^  through  which  runs  a  small 
beck,  a  tributaiy  of  the  neighbouring  river  Ante.     The 
dell  is  crowded  with  mills  and  tanneries,  but  the  mills  and 
tanneries  of  Falaise  have  their  share  in  the  historic  interest 
of  the  place.    The  mills  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
records  of  the  Norman  Exchequer,^  and  the  tanneries  at  The  Tui- 
once  suggest  the  name  of  the  greatest  son  of  Normandy,  paiaise. 
In  every  form  which  the  story  has  taken  in  history  or 

^  More  probftbl J,  I  think,  of  the  twelfth  than  of  the  eleventh.  Not  that 
I  at  all  think  the  building  of  snch  a  castle  to  have  been  impossible  in  the 
eleventh  centory,  bat  becanse  it  seems  likely  that  Falaise  was  one  of  the 
castles  which  were  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  wars  of  William  and  his 
successors.  This  point  is  well  put  by  M.  Buprich-Robert,  the  architect 
employed  by  the  powers  which  at  present  bear  rule  over  Falaise  and  all 
Normandy  in  the  '*  restoration*' — that  is,  of  course,  the  destruction — of  this 
▼enerable  keep.    See  his  "  Rapport,**  1864,  P-  >7' 

'  Will.  Brit.  Philipp.  lib.  viii.    Duch^ne,  Hist.  Franc.  Scriptt.  t.  183  ; 
"  Vicus  erat  soabrft  oircumdatus  undique  rupe, 
Ipsius  asperitate  loci  Falesa  yocatus, 
NoimannsB  in  medio  regionis,  cujus  in  altA 
Turres  rape  sedent  et  moenia,  sic  ut  ad  illam 
Jactus  nemo  putet  aliquos  oontingere  posse." 
'  Stapleton,  Roll  of  the  Norman  Exchequer,  i.  xcvi. ;  ii.  cix. 
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oHAP.  vm.  legend,   the  mottier   of  the   Conqueror    appears    as    the 
William     daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Ealaise,  who  plied  his  nnsavoiiiy 
aTun^s  ^^''^  ^^  ^^®  9^^  where  it  has  continued  to  be  plied 
daughter,    through  SO  many  ages.     The  conquered  English  indeed 
strove  to  claim  the  Norman  Duke  as  thdr  own,  hj  repre- 
senting his  mother  as  a  descendant  of  their  own  royal 
house.^     But  even   in  this  version  the  traditional  trade 
English      of  her  fiEither  is  not  forgotten.    The  daughter  of  the  hero 
the^bkt^of  ^Badmund  disgraced  herself  by  a  marriage  or  an  intrigue 
WOliam.     ^th  her  father's  tanner,  to  whom  in  process  of  time  she 
bore  three  daughters.    The  pair  were  banished  fiom  Eng^ 
land,  and  took  reftige  on  the  opposite  coast.     In  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  they  came  to  beg  alms  at  the  gate  of 
Duke  Richard  the  Good.    The  Prince  discovered  the  lofty 
birth  of  the  mother,  and  took  the  whole  family  into  his 
favour.     The  youngest  daughter  became  the  mistress  of 
his  son  Robert,  and  of  them  sprang  the  mighiy  William, 
great-grandson  of  Eadmund  Ironside  no  less  than  of  Richard 
the  Fearless. 

Such  a  tale  is  of  course  valuable  only  as  illustrating  the 
universal  tendency  of  conquered  nations  to  try  to  alleviate 
the  shame  and  grief  of  conquest  by  striving  to  believe  that 
their  tyrants  are  at  least  their  countrymen.  The  story  of 
William's  English  origin  clearly  comes  fix)m  the  same  mint 
as  the  story  in  which  Egyptian  vanity  gave  out  that  Earn- 
hjs&B  was  Egyptian  by  his  maternal  origin,^  as  the  story 
which  saw  in  Alexander  himself  a  scion  of  the  ro3ral  house 
of  Persia.^  It  seems  however  to  preserve  one  grain  of  truth 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  mythical.  It  represents 
the  connexion  between  Robert  and  his  mistress  as  having 
begun  before  he  ascended  the  ducal  throne.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  though  the  story  is 
generally  told  as  if  Robert  had  been  already  Duke  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  T.  *  Herod,  iii.  a. 

'  Malcolm's  Hiitory  of  Persia,  L  70. 
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Normans  at  the  time  of  William's  birth.    But  it  is  more  ohap.  Tin/ 
likely  that  Robert  was  as  yet  only  Count  of  the  Hiesmois,  S^7  ^ 
and,  as  such.  Lord  of  Falaise,  when  his  eye  was  first  caught 
by  the  beauty  of  Arlette,  or  rather  Herleva,  the  daughter  of 
Fulbert  the  Tanner.   Some  say  that  he  first  saw  her  engaged 
in  the  dance,^  others  that  she  was  busied  in  the  more 
homely  work  of  washing  linen  in  the  beck  which  flows  by 
her  father's  tannery  at  the  foot  of  the  castle.'    The  prince, 
himself  a  mere  stripling,  saw  and  loved  her.     He  sought 
her  of  her  father,  who,  after  some  reluctance,  gave  up  his 
child  to  his  lord,  by  the  advice,  according  to  one  account, 
of  a  holy  hermit  his  brother.^    She  was  led  the  same  evening 
to  the  castle;  the  poetical  chroniclers  are  rich  in  details 
of  her  behaviour.^     She  became  the  cherished  mistress  of 
Robert,  and  her  empire  over  his  heart  was,  we  are  told, 
not  disturbed  by  any  other  connexion,  lawful  or  unlawAil.^ 
After  the  example  of  former  princes,  Robert  in  after  times  Advance- 
raised  the  kinsfolk  of  his  mistress  to  high  honours.     Half  fiunily. 
the  nobility  of  Normandy  had  sprung  from  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Ghmnor,  so  now  Fulbert  the  Tanner,  the 
&ther  of  Herleva,  was  raised  to  the  post  of  ducal  cham- 
berlain,^ and  her  brother  Walter  was  placed  in  some  office 
which  in  after  times  gave  him  close  access  to  the  person 
of  his  princely  nephew.^     After  Robert's  death,  Herleva  Her  mar- 
obtained  an  honourable  marriage,  and  became,  by  her^^J^of 

ConteyiUe. 

'  WilL  Malms,  iii  229 ;  R.  Wend.  i.  469.  Cf.  Chron.  Alberid,  1035 
(ap.  Leibnitz,  Acoessiones,  ii.  66),  and  Appendix  U. 

'  Benolt  de  Ste.  More,  312x6  et  seqq.  (yol.  ii.  p.  555),  who  becomes 
raptnroiu  in  his  description  of  her  beauty.  He  makes  Robert  see  her  on 
his  return  from  hunting.  Local  tradition,  endowmg  Robert  with  a  singular 
gift  of  discerning  beauty  at  a  distance,  makes  him  see  her  from  a  window 
of  the  castle.  *  Benoit,  31376. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  7998 ;  Bromton,  910 ;  Benolt,  31441  et  seqq. 

*  See  Appendix  U. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  3.  **  Willelmus  ez  conoubinft  Robert!  Ducis,  nomine 
Herlevft,  FMerU  cubtcuiarU  Buds  filiA,  natus." 

'  Qrd.  Vit.  656  D. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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OHAP.  Tin.  husband  Herlwin  of  Conteville/  Che  mother  of  two  sons 
who  will  fill  no  small  space  in  our  histoiy.  But  her  union 
with  the  Duke  produced  but  one  son,  perhaps  but  one 

Legends  of  child.'  That  child  however  was  one  whose  future  great- 
ness  was^  so  we  are  told^  prefigured  hj  omens  and  prodigies 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth^  and  even  from  the  moment 
of  his  conception.  On  the  night  of  her  first  visit  to  the 
castle,  Herleva  dreamed  that  a  tree  arose  from  her  body 
which  overshadowed  all  Normandy  and  all  England.^  At 
the  moment  of  his  birth^  the  babe  seized  the  straw  on  the 
chamber  floor  with  so  vigorous  a  grasp  that  all  who  saw 
the  sight  knew  that  he  would  become  a  mighty  conqueror, 
who  would  never  let  go  anything  that  he  had  once  laid  his 

Birth  of     hand  upon.^    Leaving  tales  like  these  apart,  it  is  certain 

ioa7>io28.  ^^  William,  the  bastard  son  of  Robert  and  Herleva,  was 
bom  at  Falaise,  perhaps  in  the  year  in  which  the  Great 
Cnut  made  his  fiunous  pilgrimage  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Apostles.^ 

Qaeetionof     Before  Robert  undertook  the  same  perilous  enterprise, 

Bion""  rtate  ^^  ^'^^  clearly  needful  for  him  to  regulate  the  succession 

of  the        to  the  Duchy.     The  reigning  prince  had  no  legitimate 

family.       child,  no    undoubtedly    legitimate    brother.      The    heir, 

according  to  modem  notions  of  heirship^  was  a  church- 

Robert       nian^   Robert  Archbishop   of   Rouen.      This    Prehite   we 

Miihopof    ^^®  already  seen  in  rebellion  against  his  namesake  the 

IU)ueD.       Duke,*  probably  on   account  of  this  very  claim  to   the 

succession.      He  was  one  of  those  children  of  Richard 

the  Fearless  who  were   legitimated    and   made    capable 

of  ecclesiastical  honours  by  the  tardy  marriage  of  their 

parents.     Indeed,  according  to  one  account,   the    mar- 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  5.     See  Appendix  U.  '  See  Appendix  U. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  8021 ;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  229. 

*  Roman  de  Bon,  8037  ;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  77g. 

'  See  Appendix  IT.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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riage  of  Richard  and  Gunnor  was  contracted  ezpreealy  ohap.  vin. 
to  take  awaj  the  canonical  objections  which  were  raised 
against  the  appointment  of  a  bastard  to  the  metropolitan 
see.^      Archbishop   Robert  was  thus   an   uncle  of  Duke 
Robert  and  a  great-uncle  of  the  child  William.     Besides 
his  Archbishoprick^  he  held  the  County  of  Evreux  as  a  lay 
fee.     liike  the  more  famous  Odo  of  Bayeux^  he  drew  a 
marked  distinction  between  his  ecclesiastical  and  his  tem- 
poral character.     As  Count  of  Evreux,  he  had  a  wife, 
Herlera  by  name,^  and  was  the  father  of  children  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  again  in  our  history.     In  his  latter  days,  his 
spiritual  character  became  more  prominent;  he  repented 
of  his  misdeeds,  gave  great  alms  to  the  poor,  and  began 
the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan  church.*    There  were 
also  two  princes  whose  connexion  with  the  ducal  house  was 
by  legitimate,  though  only  female,  descent.     One  was  Guy  Guy  of 
of  Burgundy,  a  nephew  of  Duke  Robert,  being  g^randson  of   "^^"  ^' 
Richard  the  Good  through  his  daughter  Adeliza.^     The 
other  was  Robertas  cousin.  Count  Alan  of  Britanny,  the  AUn  of 
Bon  of  Hadwisa  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearless.*    Nearer  ^"^^""^  > 
in  blood,  but  of  more  doubtful  legitimacy,  were  Robert's 
own  half-brothers,  the  sons  of  Richard  the  Good  by  Fapia. 
These  were  the  churchman  Malger,  who  afterwards  suc-Malger; 

*  Wm.  Gem.  viii.  36. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  566  B.  "  GoDJngem  nomine  Herlevam  td  Comes  habait,  ex 
qoA  ires  filios  Ricardam,  Badulfum,  et  Guillelmum  genuit,  quibus  Ebroi- 
cenaem  oomiUtum  et  alios  honores  ampliasimos  secundum  jus  saecuU 
diatribuit/* 

'  lb.  C.  This  church  was  finished  by  Maurilius  in  1063.  lb.  568  B* 
See  Pommeraye,  Concilia  Ecclesis  Rotomagensis,  p.  73  ;  Bessin,  Concilia, 
P-  4(^  No  pari  of  his  building  remains.  The  account  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Bouen  in  Mabillon  (Vet.  AnaL  ii.  438),  written  while  Bobert's  church 
vu  standing  (*'  Eodesiam  prcesentem  miro  opere  et  magnitudine  eedificare 
^^^1f  gi^o>  lum  much  the  same  character ;  **  Ante  obitum  suum,  gratiA 
Dei  {weveniente^  vitam  suam  correzit.  Feminam  enim  reliquit,  et  de 
^  ceterisque  pravis  actibus  suis  poenitentiam  egit,  et  sic  bono  fine,  in 
qnantom  huroana  firagiKtas  capere  potest,  quievit." 

'  See  Tol.  i.  p.  460.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 
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oHAP.  vni.  ceeded  Archbishop  Robert  in  the  see  of  Boaen/  and 
WilUMi  of  William,  who  held  the  County  and  castle  of  Arqaes  near 
Nicholas.  Dieppe.^  There  was  also  the  monk  Nicholas,  the  yonng, 
and  no  doubt  illegitimate,  son  of  Richard  the  Third.^ 
Nooandi-  None  of  these  were  promising  candidates  for  the  ducal 
from  objeo-  crown.  Robert,  the  lineal  heir,  might  be  looked  on  as  dis- 
*^®°'  qualified  by  his  profession ;  Alan  and  Guy  were  strangers, 

and  could  claim  only  through  females;  the  nearer  kinsmen 
were  of  spurious  or  doubtfol  birth,  and  some  of  them  were 
liable  also  to  the  same  objection  as  Archbishop  Robert. 
Had  any  strong  opposition  existed,  William  of  Arques 
would  probably  have  been  found  the  best  card  to  play ;  but 
there  was  no  candidate  whose  claims  were  absolutely  with- 
out cavil ;  there^  was  none  round  whom  national  feeling 
could  instinctively  centre;  there  was  none  who  was  clearly 
marked  out,  either  by  birth  or  by  merit,  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Norman  people.  This  state  of  things  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  fact,  otherwise 
so  extraordinary,  that  Robert  was  able  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  a  son  who  was  at  once  bastard  and  minor.  There 
were  strong  objections  against  young  William;  but  there 
were  objections  equally  strong  against  every  other  possible 
Unpopu-  candidate.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  possible  for 
WiUiam'B  William  to  succeed ;  but  it  followed,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  early  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  constant  rebellions.  William's  succession  was  deeply 
offensive  to  many  of  his  subjects,  especially  to  that  large 
portion  of  the  Norman  nobility  who  had  any  kind  of  con- 
nexion with  the  ducal  house.  From  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  father's  intentions 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7. 

*  WiU.  Qem.  u.  s. ;  Will.  Malma.  iii.  13a.  WlUiam  of  Malmesbaiy  nys 
"patnius  eJTis,  Bed  nothoB,"  bat  William  of  Jumi^gea  distinctlj  caUs  Pftpia 
the  wife  of  Richard  ;  "aUam  uxorem  nomine  Papiam  duzit.**  So  Chron. 
Fontanellense,  ap.  D'Achery,  iii.  289 ;  *'Papia  matrimonio  Ricbardi  potita** 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  464. 
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in  his  favoar  were  at  least  snspectedy  and  the  suspicion  ohap.  vul. 
may  well  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  rebellions  by 
which  Bobert's  reign  was  disturbed.^ 

At  this  stage  of  our  narrative  it  becomes  necessary  to  The  great 
form  some  clear  conception  of  the  personality  and  thcj^j,^^^ 
ancestry  of  some  of  the  ereat  Norman  nobles.     Most  of*^®?^"*' 

•^  °  nexion 

them  belonged  to  houses  whose  fame  has  not  been  confined  with  Eog- 

to  Normandy.  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  fathers  of  tory. 
the  men,  in  some  cases  with  the  men  themselves,  who 
fought  round  William  at  Senlac^  and  among  whom  he 
divided  the  honours  and  the  lands  of  England.  These 
men  became  the  ancestors  of  the  new  nobility  of  England, 
and^  as  their  forefathers  had  changed  in  QbxI  from  North- 
men into  Normans,  so,  by  a  happier  application  of  the 
same  law,  their  sons  gradually  changed  from  Normans  into 
EDglishmen.  Many  a  name  famous  in  English  history, 
many  a  name  whose  sound  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  any  word 
of  our  own  Teutonic  speech,  many  a  name  which  has  long 
ceased  to  suggest  any  thought  of  foreign  origin,  is  but  the 
name  of  some  Norman  village,  whose  lord,  or  perhaps  some 
lowlier  inhabitant,  followed  his  Duke  to  the  Conquest  of 
England  and  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the  conquered.  But 
the  names  which  are  most  familiar  to  us  as  names  of 
English  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Norman  descent  belong, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  sort  of  second  crop,  which  first  grew 
into  importance  on  English  soil.  The  great  Norman 
houses  whose  acts — ^for  the  most  part  whose  crimes — 
become  of  paramount  importance  at  the  time  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  were  mostly  worn  out  in  a  few  gene- 
rations, and  they  have  left  but  few  direct  representatives 
on  either  side  of  the  sea. 

High   among  these  great  houses,  the  third  in  rank  Grefttness 

among  the  original  Norman  nobility,*  stood  the  house  Homie  of 

Belesme. 

>  See  vol.  i.  p.  464.  ■  See  Palgmve,  iL  536, 
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OHAP.  Tin.  of  Belesme,  whose  present  head  was  William,  snmamed 
Talvas.^  The  domains  held  bj  his  family,  partly  of  the 
Crown  of  Prance,  partly  of  the  Dnchy  of  Normandy, 
might  almost  put  him  on  a  level  with  princes  rather  than 
with  ordinary  nobles.  The  possession  from  which  the 
family  took  its  name  lay  within  the  French  territory,  and 
was  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.  But,  within  the  Norman 
Duchy,  the  Lords  of  Belesme  were  masters  of  the  valley 
bounded  by  the  hills  from  which  the  Ome  flows  in  one 
direction  and  the  Sarthe  in  another.  Close  on  the  French 
frontier,  they  held  the  strong  fortress  of  Alen^n,  the  key 
of  Normandy  on  that  side.  They  are  called  Lords  of  the 
city  of  Seez,^  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
a  member  of  their  house  fiUed  its  episcopal  throne.'  Their 
domains  stretched  to  Yinoz,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
Falaise,  and  separated  from  the  town  by  the  forest  of 
Groufl*er.  Ivo,  the  first  founder  of  this  mighty  house,  had 
been  one  of  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  childhood  of 
Richard  the  Fearless,  and  had  been  enriched  by  him  as 
the  reward  of  his  true  service  in  evil  days.*  But  with  Ivo 
Their  sop-  the  virtue  of  his  race  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  his  de- 
^^^^'  scendants  appear  in  Norman  and  English  history  as  men- 
^cked-      gt^rg  q{  cruelty  and  perfidy,  whose  deeds  aroused  the  horror 


neas. 


*  '•  William  Talevaz,"  according  to  the  Bonuinde  Bon,  8061.  "Willelmns 
Talvacius,"  Will.  Gem.  vi.  7. 

'  Roman  de  Roa,  8062.     "Ki  tint  Sez,  Belesme,  ^  Vinaz." 

*  Ivo,  son  of  the  elder  William,  a  Prelate  of  whom  Orderic  draws  a  very 
fiivourable  pictmv(469D),  did  not  scruple  to  attack  and  bum  his  own  church, 
when  it  had  been  turned  into  a  fortress  by  certain  turbulent  nobles.  He 
tried  to  repair  it,  and  reconsecrated  it ;  but  the  walls,  having  been  damaged 
by  the  fire,  fell  down.  He  was  then  chained  with  sacrilege  at  the  Council 
of  Rheims,  and  defended  himself  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  was 
bidden  by  Pope  Leo,  as  a  penance,  to  rebuild  the  church.  He  went  as 
far  as  Apulia,  and  even  as  Constantinople,  collecting  contributions  and 
relics,  and  he  began  the  work  on  such  a  scale  that,  forty  years  Liter,  the 
efforts  of  his  three  successors  had  not  enabled  them  to  finish  it.  Will. 
Gem.  vii.  13-15.    No  part  of  his  building  now  remains. 

*  Will.  Gem.  viii.  35.    See  Palgrave,  ii.  313,  536. 
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even  of  that  not  over  scrupulous  age.  Open  robbeiy  and  ohap.  vm. 
treacherous  assassination  seem  to  have  been  their  daily 
occupations.  The  second  of  the  hne^  William  of  Belesme^ 
had  rebelled  against  Duke  Robert,  and  had  defended  his 
fortress  of  Alen9on  against  him.^  His  eldest  son  Warren 
murdered  a  harmless  and  unsuspecting  friend,  and  was  for 
this  crime^  so  the  men  of  his  age  said^  openly  seized  and 
strangled  by  the  fiend.  Of  his  other  sons^  Fulk,  presuming 
to  ravage  the  ducal  territory,  was  killed  in  battle;  Robert 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  men  of  Le  Mans  and  was  be- 
headed by  way  of  reprisals  for  a  murder  committed  by  his 
followers.  The  surviving  heir  of  the  possessions  and  of 
the  wickedness  of  his  race  was  his  one  remaining  son 
William  Talvas.^  This  man,  we  are  told,  being  displeased  William 
by  the  piety  and  good  life  of  his  first  wife  Hildeburgis,  ^  ^^ee. 
hired  ruffians  to  murder  her  on  her  way  to  church.^ 
At  his  second  wedding-feast  he  put  out  the  eyes  and  cut 
off  the  nose  and  ears  of  an  unsuspecting  guest.^  This  was 
William  the  son  of  Geroy,  one  of  a  house  whose  name 
we  shall  often  meet  again  in  connexion  with  the  famous 
Abbqrs  of  Bee  and  Saint  Evroul.  A  local  war  followed^ 
in  which  WiDiam  Talvas  suffered  an  inadequate  punish- 
ment for  his  crimes  in  the  constant  harrying  of  his  lands. 
At  last  a  more  appropriate  avenger  arose  fi*om  his  own 
honse.    The  hereditary  wickedness  of  his  line  passed  on  to 

*  Will.  Gem.  yi.  4.    See  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

'  Will.  GeiD.  Ti.  7.  "Ipse  cunctis  fratribns  suis  in  omnibuB  flagitiis 
deterior  fuit,  et  in  ejns  seminiB  bseredibus  immoderata  neqaitia  usque 
Wie  viguxt."  80  yii.  10.  '*  Hie  a  parentum  suorum  perfidift  neqnaqnam 
«»  retondt  ▼efltigia." 

*  lb.  Yii.  10. 

*  lb.  Orderic  (460  D)  adds,  "amputatis  geniialibus."  These  stories 
^  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  honse  of  Belesine  are  doubtless  not 
^thont  foundation,  but  one  cannot  help  suspecting  exaggeration,  espe- 
^Uy  when  we  remember  that  Orderic  writes  in  the  interest  of  the  hostile 
home  of  Geroy.  This  particular  outrage  of  MTilliam  Talvas  can  hardly  be 
M  iDTention ;  but  it  must  surely  have  had  some  motive  which  does  not 
H>pttr  in  our  authorities. 
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OHAP.  vm.  his  daughter  Mabel  and  his  son  Amnlf.  Mabel,  the  wife 
of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  will  be  a  prominent  character  in 
oar  story  for  many  years.  Amnlf  rebelled  against  his  &ther, 
and  drove  him  oat  to  die  wretchedly  in  exile.  An  act  of 
wanton  rapacity  was  presently  punished  by  a  sapematoral 
avenger;  Amnlf^  like  his  ancle  Warren,  was  strangled  by 
a  daemon  in  his  bed.^  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
family  whose  chiefs  first  in  power  and  in  crime  among  the 
nobility  of  Normandy^  stood  forth,  as  the  story  goes^  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  that  nobility,  to  express  the  feelings 
with  which  the  descendants  of  the  comrades  of  Bolf^  the 
descendants  of  Bichard  the  Fearless^  even  the  descendants 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Gunnor,  looked  on  the 
possible  promotion  of  the  Tanner's  grandson  to  be  their 
lord. 

William  Tahras^  says  ihe  tale,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity^ was  one  day  in  the  streete  of  Falaise^  a  tewn  where 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  his  possessions  doubtless  made 
him  well  known.  The  babe  William,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
and  Herleva^  was  being  nursed  in  the  house  of  his  maternal 
g^randfather.  A  burgher^  meeting  the  baron^  bade  him 
step  in  and  see  the  son  of  his  lord.   William  Talvas  entered 


William 

Talvas 

carses 

young 

William. 


^  Wilt  Grem.  vii.  12.  The  tale  ib  that  he  one  day  went  out  with  his  fol- 
lowers ("clientes")  to  rob,  and  seized  on  the  pig  of  a  certain  nun  (''inter 
reliqua  poroum  cujosdam  sanctimonialiB  rapuit ").  The  holy  woman  pleaded 
earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  her  &TOurite  ('*  gemens  eum  insequuta  est,  ac 
ut  porcellusy  quern  nutrierat,  sibi  pro  Deo  redderetur  obnixe  deprecata  est")/ 
but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  oppressor  killed  the  pig  and  ate  him  for  supper. 
The  same  night  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed.  In  those  times  no  alternative 
was  thought  of  except  a  supernatural  intervention  and  an  assassination  by 
Amulfs  brother  Oliver.  But  our  historian  altogether  rejects  this  last 
view,  as  inconsistent  with  the  high  character  of  Oliver,  who  passed  many 
years  as  a  brave  and  honourable  knight,  and  at  last  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  as  a  monk  of  Bee. 

This  story  contuus  nothing  absolutely  incredible ;  yet  one  is  tempted  to 
see  in  it  a  slightly  ludicrous  version  of  Nathan's  parable,  taking  a  shape 
impossible  under  the  elder  dispensation.  Amulf  too  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  even  the  poor  excuse  of  the  presence  of  a  wayiaring  man. 
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the  house  and  looked  on  the  babe.     He  then  cursed  him^   ohap.  vm. 

saying  that  by  that  child  and  his  descendants  himself 

and  his  descendants  would  be  brought  to  shame.^    A  curse 

from  the  mouth  of  William  Talvas  might  almost  be  looked 

on  as  a  blessing,  and  the  form  of  the  prediction  was  such 

as  to  come  very  near  to  the  nature  of  a  panegyric.     It  is 

indeed  the  highest  praise  of  the  babe  who  then  lay  in 

his  cradlCj  that  he  did  something  to  bring  to   shame^ 

something  to  bring  under  the  restraints  of  law  and  justice^ 

men  like  the  hoary  sinner  who  instinctively  saw  in  him 

the  destined  enemy  of  his  kind.      But  the  words^  when 

uttered,  would  be  meant    and    understood  simply  as   a 

protest   against  the  insult  which  was  preparing  for  the 

aristocratic  pride  of  the  great  Norman  houses.     Possibly 

mdeed  the  tale^  like  other  tales  of  the  kind,  may  have  been 

devised  after  the  event;   still  it  would  mark  none  the 

less  truly  the   feelings  with   which  men    like  William 

Talvas^  boasting  of  a  descent  from  the  original  conquerors 

of  the  land^  looked  on  the   unworthy  sovereign  whom 

destiny  seemed  to  be  providing  for  them. 

Duke  Robert  however  was  bent  on  his  purpose.     He  Robert 
gathered  an  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  his  Duchy,  ^?^^^ 
among  whom  the  presence  of  Archbishop  Robert,  perhaps  ^on  of 
as  being  a  possible  competitor  for  the  succession,  is  specially  1034^5. 
mentioned.'    The  Duke  set  forth  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  told  his  hearers,  that,  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  such  a  journey,  he  wished  to  settle  the 
sQooession  to  the  Duchy  before  he  set  out.    The  voice  of 
the  Assembly  bade  him  stay  at  home  and  continue  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  government  in  person,  especially 

*  Boman  de  Ron,  S059  ^  ''^^I'l  Pftlgnb^o,  iii.  149. 

*  W31.  Qem.  vi.  11.  "  Robertum  ergo  archiepiaoopum  omn  optimatibiiB 
■ai  Dooatiks  acoenmt.**  Thia  may  be  taken  as  if  Robert  were  the  only 
chorchman  preeent.  See  vol.  i.  p.  173.  On  the  other  hand,  Wace  (8081) 
gathen  together  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Barons,  but  this  may  be  only  in 
oonfonnity  with  the  costom  of  his  own  time. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  one  suooessor  or  representa- 
tive to  whom  they  could  be  entrusted  with  any  chance  of 
the  general  good  will.     It  was  of  course  desirable  to  stave 
off  the  question.    Robert  might  yet  have  legitimate  heirs ; 
or^  in  the  failure  of  that  hope^  the  Norman  chiefs  might 
gradually  come  to  an  agreement  in  favour  of  some  other 
candidate.     Let  the  Duke  then  stay  at  home  and  guard 
his  Duchy  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Breton  and  the 
Burgundian.^    But  Robert  would  brook  no  delay  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  pious  purpose;  he  would  go  at  once 
to  the  Holy  Land;  he  would  settle  the  succession  before 
He  pro-      he  went.     He  brought  forward  the  young  William,  and 
William  as  acknowledged  him  as  his  son.    He  was  little^  he  told  them^ 
his  sue-      }^^^  jjg  would  fiTow:    he  was  one  of  their  own  stock, 

oessor.  .  . 

brought  up  among  them.^  His  over-lord  the  King  of  the 
French  had  engaged  to  acknowledge  and  protect  him.^ 
He  called  on  them  to  accept^  to  choose — ^the  never-ceasing 
mixture  of  elective  and  hereditary  claims  appears  here  as 
everywhere — ^the  child  as  their  future  Lord^  as  his  successor 
in  the  Duchy,  should  he  never  return  from  the  distant 
land  to  which  he  was  bound.^  The  Normans  were  in  a 
manner  entrapped.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing 
could  be  further  ifrom  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  than  to  agree  to  the  Duke's  proposal ;  but  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done.    If  Robert  could  not  be 

^  Roman  de  Bon,  8091  et  seqq. 
'  lb.  8107  et  seqq. ; 

**  II  est  peti,  mftis  ii  creistra^ 
E  se  Deu  plaist  amendera. 


Cil  est  de  Yostre  norroture.** 

»  lb.  8105 ; 

"  Par  11  cunseil  el  Bei  de  France, 
Ki  Tmaintiendra  o  sa  poessanoe." 
*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  12.  "Exponens  antem  eis  Willelmnm  filium  snum,  qoem 
unicum  apnd  Falesiam  genuerat,  ab  eis  attentissime  exigebait  vt  ktmc  nbi 
loco  9ui  dominum  eligerent,  et  militise  susb  principem  pnefioerent."    A  good 
precedent  for  the  eongS  d^ilire  and  letter  missive. 
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prevailed  on  to  stay  at  home,  some  settlement  mnst  be  OHAP.vm. 
made;  and,  little  as  any  of  them  liked  the  prospect  of 
the  rule  of  the  yomig  Bastard,  there  was  no  other  can- 
didate in  whose  &yonr  all  parties  could  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  spot.     Unwillingly  then  the  Norman  nobility  waiiam's 
consented;  they  accepted  the  only  proposal  which  wasaooepted. 
before  them;  they  swore  the  usual  oaths,  and  did  homage 
to  the  son  of  Herleva  as  their  future  sovereign.^    The 
kinsmen  of  Gxmnor^  the  descendants  of  the  comrades  of 
Eolf^  became  the  men  of  the  Tanner's  g^randson,  and  he 
himself  was  received  as  the  man  of  King  Heniy  at  Paris.^ 
As  far  as  forms  went^  no  form  was  wanting  which  could 
make  William's    succession    indisputably   lawful.     Duke 
Bobert  then  set  forth  on  the  pilgrimage  from  which  he 
never  returned.    Within  a  few  months,  his  short  life  and 
reign  came  to  an  end  at  Nikaia.^    Thus^  in  the  same  year  William 
which  beheld  the  great  empire  of  Cnut  parted  among  his  hu  fiither 
8ons^  did  William,  the  seven  years'  old  grandson  of  the  ^^^y. 
Tanner  Fulbert^  find  himself  on  the  seat  of  Rolf  and  Richard  io35* 

^  WiU.  Gem.  vi.  12.  "Jnxta  decretmn  Ducis  protinoB  eum  prompts 
viyndtate  Bunm  collAudavere  principem  ao  dominum.  pangentes  illi  fideli- 
tatem  non  violandis  sacramentis."  Cf.  Roman  de  Ron,  81 1 7  et  seqq.  The 
events  which  followed  make  one  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
••  prompta  vivacitAS." 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  8135  ; 

**  Li  Dus  por  la  choee  afenner,  E  par  li  puing  li  a  livr^  ; 

E  por  fere  lunges  dnrer,  Sun  home  le  fist  devenir 

Al  Rei  de  France  Tad  mend,  E  de  Nonnendie  aeisir/' 

There  is  nothing  however  to  imply  that  William  stayed  longer  at  Paris  than 
was  needed  for  the  ceremony.  It  is  an  exaggeration  when  we  read  in  the 
Winchester  Annals  (p.  19  Luard),  "  Willelmo  filio  Roberti  Duds  juvenculo 
morante  cum  Rege  Franoorumin  Galliis.*^  Rudolf  Glaber  (iv.  6)  describes 
the  accession  of  William  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  national  writers ; 
**  Cui  [Willelmo]  antequam  proficisceretur,  universes  sui  ducaminis  prin- 
cipes  militaribus  adstrinzit  saoramentb,  qualiter  ilium  in  Prindpem  pro  se, 
si  non  rediret,  eligerent.  Quod  etiam  statim  ex  consensu  Regis  Franoorum 
Henrici  tmanimiter  postmodum  firmaverunt.'*  Does  the  phrase  "  militari- 
bus sacramentis**  mean  "on  their  knightly  honour,"  or  is  it  merely  a 
pedantic  reference  to  the  Roman  military  oath  ? 

*  See  vol.  i  p.  473. 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  Fearless,  charged  with  the  mission  to  keep  down,  as  his 
infant  hands  best  might,  the  turbulent  spirits  who  had 
been  unwillingly  beguiled  into  acknowledging  him  as  their 
sovereign. 

Necessary  Anarchy  at  once  broke  forth ;  all  the  evils  which  wait  on 
minority.  ^  minority  in  a  rude  age  were  at  once  poured  forth  upon 
the  unhappy  Duchy.  We  see  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
custom  of  our  own  and  of  most  contemporary  lands  pro- 
vided that  the  government  of  men  should  be  entrusted  to 
those  only  who  had  themselves  at  least  reached  man's 
estate.  In  England  the  exceptional  minorities  of  the  sons 
of  Eadmund  and  of  Eadgar  had  been  unlucky,  but  they 
were  nothing  to  compare  to  the  minority  of  William  of 
Normandy.  In  England  the  custom  of  regular  national 
assemblies,  the  habit  of  submitting  all  matters  to  a  £Edr 
vote,  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Law  as  supreme  over 
eveiy  man,  hindered  the  state  from  falling  into  utter 
dissolution,  even  in  those  perilous  times.  The  personal 
reign  of  iEthelred  proved  far  weaker  than  the  administra- 
tion which  Dunstan  carried  on  in  his  name  in  his  early 
years.  But  in  Normandy,  where  constitutional  ideas  had 
found  so  imperfect  a  developement  as  compared  with  Eng- 
land,— or,  to  speak  more  truly,  where  they  had  gone  back 
in  a  way  in  which  they  had  not  gone  back  in  England, — 
there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  to  fall  back  upon.  Nothing 
but  the  personal  genius  of  a  determined  and  vigorous 
Prince  could  keep  that  fierce  nobiliiy  in  any  measure  of 
order.  With  the  accession  of  an  infant  there  at  once 
ceased  to  be  any  power  to  protect  or  to  punish.  "Woe 
ChUdhood  to  the  land  whose  King  is  a  child''  is  the  apt  quotation 
■  of  an  historian  of  the  next  age.^    The  developement  of 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  250.  "Clarissima  olim  patria,  intestiius  diasen- 
sionibus  exulcerata,  pro  latronum  libitu  di\ridebatnr,  nt  merito  posset 
querimoniam  facere,  *Y»  terrs  cujus  Bex  puerest.'"  See  Ecclesiastes 
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the  young  Dake  both  in  mind  and  body  was  undoubtedly  ohap.  vm. 
precocious  j  but  his  early  maturity  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  stem  discipline  of  that  terrible  childhood.  It  was  in 
those  years  that  he  learned  the  arts  which  made  Normandy, 
France,  and  England  bow  before  him;  but,  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  William  himself  was  no  more  capable  than 
^thelred  of  personally  wielding  the  rod  of  rule.  The 
child  had  good  and  faithful  guardians,  guardians  perhaps 
no  less  well  disposed  to  fulfil  their  trust  towards  him  than 
Dunstan  had  been  towards  the  children  of  £adgar.  But 
there  was  no  one  man  in  Normandy  to  whom  every 
Norman  could  look  up  as  every  Englishman  had  looked  up 
to  the  mighty  Primate,  and  the  bowl  and  the  dagger  soon 
deprived  the  young  Prince  of  the  support  of  his  wisest 
and  truest  counsellors.  The  minority  of  William  was 
truly  a  time  when  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  And  what  seemed  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nobles  of  Normandy  was  commonly  rebellion  against  their  utter 
sovereign,  ruthless  oppression  of  those  beneath  them,  and  tbetime.^ 
endless  deadly  feuds  with  one  another.  We  have  already 
seen  some  specimens  of  their  doings  in  the  crimes  of  the 
house  of  Belesme.  That  house  is  indeed  always  spoken  of 
as  exceptionally  wicked,*  but  a  state  of  things  in  which 
such  deeds  could  be  done,  and  could  go  unpunished,  must 
have  come  very  nearly  to  an  utter  break-up  of  society. 
The  general  pictures  which  we  find  given  us  of  the  time 
are  fearful  beyond  expression.  Through  the  withdrawal 
of  all  controlling  power,  every  land-owner  became  a  petty 
sovereign,  and  began  to  exercise  all  the  sovereign  rights 
of  slaughter  and  devastation.  The  land  soon  bristled  with  BuUding  of 
castles.  The  mound  crowned  with  the  square  donjon  rose  ^^  ^ 
as  the  defence  or  the  terror  of  every  lordship.  This  castle- 
building  is  now  spoken  of  in  Normandy  with  a  condemna- 

z.  i6.    The  aame  text  U  need  by  B.  Glaber,  iv.  5,  with  a  more  general 
application. 
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CHAP.  ym.  tion  nearly  as  strong  as  that  with  which  it  was  spoken  of 
in  England,  when^  a  few  jears  after  this  time,  the  practice 
was  introduced  into  England  bj  the  Norman  favonrites  of 
Eadward.^  But  there  is  a  characteristic  difference  in  the 
tone  of  the  two  complaints.  The  English  compliant  always 
is  that  the  Frenchmen  built  castles  and  oppressed  the  poor 
folk^^  or  that  they  did  all  possible  evil  and  shame  to  their 
English  neighbours.^  The  Norman  complaint^  though  not 
wholly  silent  as  to  the  oppression  of  the  humbler  ranks,^ 
yet  dwells  mainly  on  the  castle-building  as  a  sign  of 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Prince^  and  as  an 
occasion  of  warfiure  between  baron  and  baron.  And  it 
would  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of  the  Norman 
nobles  of  that  age  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  open 
warfare  with  one  another  and  open  rebellion  against  their 
Frequency  sovereign.  But  they  sank  below  the  common  morality  of 
atioDs.  their  own  age ;  private  murder  was  as  fSuniliar  to  them  as 
open  war.  The  house  of  Belesme  had  a  bad  preeminence 
in  this  as  in  other  crimes;  but  if  they  had  a  preeminence^ 
they  were  far  from  having  a  monopoly.  Perhaps  no  period 
of  the  same  length  in  the  history  of  Christendom  contains 
the  record  of  so  many  foul  deeds  of  slaughter  and  mutila- 
tion as  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  And  they 
were  constantly  practised^  not  only  against  avowed  and 
armed  enemies,  but  against  unarmed  and  unsuspected  guests. 
Some  of  the  tales  may  be  inventions  or  exaggerations; 
but  the  days  in  which  such  tales  could  even  be  invented 
must  have  been  days  full  of  deeds  of  horror.  Isolated  cases 
of  similar  crimes  may  doubtless  be  found  in  any  age ;  but 
this  period  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  abundance  of  crimes, 
for  the  rank  of  the  criminals,  and  for  the  impunity  which 
they  enjoyed.    To  control  these  men  was  the  duty  laid 

^  On  the  building  of  caatles  see  Appendix  S. 

>  See  Cbronn.  Wig.  1066  ;  Petrib.  1087,  1137  ;  and  Appendix  S. 

^  See  above,  p.  138.  *  See  the  story  quoted  in  p.  184. 
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upon  the   almost  infant  years  of  William^  a  daty  with  ohap.  vm. 
which  nothing  short  of  his  own  fall  and  matured  powers 
might  seem  tit  to  grapple.     Yet  over  all  these  difficulties 
the  genius  of  the  great  Duke  was  at  last  triumphant.    His  Effects  of 
hand  brought  order  out  of  the  chaos^  and  changed  a  land  govern-  " 
wasted  by  rebellion  and  intestine  warfare  into  one  of  the  PJ®*^*  ^°  , 

^  ,  Normandy. 

most  prosperous  regions  of  Europe,  a  land  flourishing  as  no 
Norman  ruler  had  seen  it  flourish  before.  When  we  think 
of  the  days  in  which  William  spent  his  youth,  of  the  men 
against  whom  his  early  years  were  destined  to  be  one 
continued  struggle,  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  lift  up  our 
hands  in  horror  at  his  later  crimes  than  to  dwell  with 
admiration  on  that  large  share  of  higher  and  better 
qualities  which,  among  all  his  evil  deeds,  clave  to  him 
to  his  dying  day. 


§  2.  From  the  Accession  of  William  to  the  Battle  of 
ValneS'dunea.     1035-1047 . 

We  have  seen  among  what  kind  of  men  the  young  Duke  Guardians 
of  the  Normans  had  to  pass  the  first  years  of  his  life  and 
sovereignty.  But  his  fsither,  in  leaving  his  one  lamb  among 
80  many  wolves,  had  at  least  provided  him  with*  trust- 
worthy guardians.  Alan  of  Britanny,  a  possible  competitor  Alan  of 
for  the  Duchy,  a  neighbouring  prince  with  whom  Duke 
Robert  had  so  lately  been  at  war,^  was  disarmed  when 
his  over-lord  committed  his  son  to  his  faith  as  kinsman 
and  vassal,  and  even  invested  him  with  some  measure  of 
authority  in  Normandy  itself.^  The  immediate  care  of 
the  young  Duke's  person  was  given  to  one  Thurcjrtel  or 


Britannj. 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

*  Rinnan  de  Ron,  8131  ; 

"A  Alain  qni  esteit  sis  huem,  Livra  sa  terre  k  comaDdise, 

Par  rArcheveske  de  Ruem,  Com  k  senescal  b  justise." 
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OBAP.  vm.  Thorold^  names  which  point  to  a  genuine  Scandinayian 
descent  in  their  bearer^  and  which  would  make  us  look 
to  the  Bessin  as  the  probable  place  of  his  birth.^    Other 

Osbeni.  guardians  of  high  rank  were  the  Seneschal  Osbem^  and 
Count  Gilbert^  both  of  them  connected  in  the  usual  way 
with  the  ducal  family.  Osbem  was  the  son  of  Herfast, 
a  brother  of  the  Duchess  Gunnor;  he  was  also  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Rudolf  of  Ivry,  the  son  of  A^perleng 
and  Sprota^  the  savage  suppressor  of  the  great  peasant 

GUbert.  revolt.*  Gilbert's  connexion  was  stiU  closer.  He  was 
illustrious  alike  in  his  forefathers  and  in  his  descendante. 
He  sprang  of  the  ducal  blood  of  Normandy^  and  of  his 
blood  sprang  the  great  houses  of  Clare  and  Pembroke  in 
£ngland.  His  &ther  Godfrey  was  one  of  those  natural 
children  of  Richard  the  Fearless  who  did  not  share  the 
promotion  of  the  offspring  of  Ghinnor.^  He  v^as  lord  of 
the  border  fortress  of  Eu^  renowned  in  Norman  history 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Rolf;^  he  was  lord  too  of  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Risle,  separated  only  by  one  wooded 
hill  from  the  more  memorable  valley  which  is  hallowed 
by  the  names  of  Herlwin,  Lan&anc,  and  Anselm.     All 

Alan         these  worthy  men  paid  the  penally  of  their  fidelity.    Count 

10^-1040.  -^l&ii  ciied  of  poison^  while  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of 
Montgpmeiy^  the  stronghold  of  a  house  which  we  shall 
often  have  again  to  mention.  He  died  at  Yinmoutier, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  F&samp.  Breton  slander 
afterwards  threw  the  guilt  of  this  crime  upon  the  Duke 

*  The  "  Turoldus"  of  William  of  Jumifeges  (vii. «),  and  the  "Turehetillua- 
of  Orderic  (656  C),  certainly  Beem  to  be  the  same  person. 

"  See  voL  i.  p.  257. 

*  Will.  Gem  viii  37.  '*  Gialebertus  fuerat  fiUos  Godefridi  Comitis 
AncensiB,  naturalis  videlicet  filii  primi  Kichardi  Duoia  Konnannoram.'* 
See  vol.  i.  p.  253 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  174  ;  iii.  p.  117.  Gilbert  is  called  ''Comes  Ocenats"  by 
William  of  Jmni^ges  (vii.  2),  and  the  same  writer  (iv.  18)  also  says,  "  Lioet 
Comes  Gislebertus  filius  Godefridi  Comitis  ipsum  comitatum  paramper 
tennerit,  anteqaam  ocdderetmr."    But  see  Stiq>leton,  i.  Ivi. 
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himself^^  the  person  who  had  least  to  gain  by  it.  Norman  oeap.  vm. 
slander  threw  it  on  Alan^s  own  subjects;'  but  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that,  if  the  poisoned  bowl  was  administered 
at  allj  it  was  administered  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 
rebellions  Norman  nobles.^  Count  Gilbert  was  murdered  Murder  of 
by  assassins  employed  by  Balph  of  Wacey,  son  of  Arch- 
bishop Robert.^  The  sons  of  the  murdered  man  fled  to 
Flanders,  and  took  refuge  with  the  common  protector  of 
banished  men.  Count  Baldwin.  The  lands  of  Gilbert 
were  divided  among  various  claimants;  the  County  of 
Eu  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle 
William  ;^  but  his  famous  castle  of  Brionne  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Guy  of  Burgundy^  of  whom^  and  of  whose  possession  of 
the  fortress,  we  shall  hear  much  as  we  go  on.* 

Another  still  more  criminal  attempt  introduces  us  yetCaiiieand 
more  directly  to  one  of  the  great  Norman  houses  whose  Mont- 
name  has  been  more  abiding  than  any  other.     I  have  ^^^^^'7- 
just  before  mentioned  Count  Alan^s  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Montgomery.    The  name  of  that  castle,  a  hill  fortress  in 
the  diocese  of  Lisieux^  enjoys  a  peculiar  privilege  above 
all  others  in  Norman  geography.     Other  spots  in  Nor- 
mandy have  given  their  names  to  Norman  houses^  and 
those  Norman  houses  have  transferred  those  names  to 

'  Will.  Gem.  tu.  33.     "Alanum  patrem  meuin  apnd  Winmusterium  in 
Normannift  Teneno  peremisti/'    Ord.  Yit.  655  C.   *'AIanno,  d«m  Montem 
Goroerici  obsidet,  per  fraudem  Normannorum  letaliter  corrupto  venenosA 
potione.*'    But  the  Breton  Chronicle  in  Morioe  (Memoirei  ponr  servir  de 
Preuves  k  lliistoire  de  Bretagne)  says  only,  "1039.   Obiit  Alaans  Dux 
BritanmsB  filius  Gauffi«dL     3  Kal.  Oct."    Cf.  Roman  de  Bon,  8139; 
"  Murut  Alains  a  Normandie ; 
A  Fescamp  jat  en  TAb^ie.*' 
See  Preyo8t*8  note,  L  403.  *  Roman  de  Bon,  8136. 

'  Orderic  (567  A)  says  distinctly,  "  Alannnm  Comitem  Britonum  suiqne 
Puds  tntorem  Normanni  Teneno  perimere.*' 

*  Will.  Gem.  yii.  a ;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  230.     "Intexfeoto  Gisleberto  a 
Badulpho  patmele  sno,  nbique  osddes^  nbiqne  ignes  versabantur." 

*  This  seems  the  meaning  of  the  context  of  the  passage  from  William  of 
Jnmi^^es  quoted  just  above.  *  Ord.  Yit.  686  D. 

VOL.  n.  O 
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coAP.  Till.  English  castles  and  English  towns  and  villages.      But 
there  is  only  one  shire  in  Grreat  Britain  which  has  had 
the  name  of  a  Norman  lordship  impressed  opon  it  for  ever. 
Boger  of    Boger^  the  present  Lord  of  Montgomery^  was^  at  the  time 
gomery      of  Duke  Robert's  deaths  in  banishment  at  Paris.^      His 
frroaona.    ^^®  ^"^  remained  in  Normandy^  and  were  among  the 
foremost  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  country.^     Bat 
<»ie  of  the  five,  Hugh^  had  a  son,  named^  like  his  grand- 
The  father,  Boger^  who  bore  a  better  character  and  was  destined 

Roger.        to  a  higher  fete.    He  had^  through  his  mother^  a  connexion 
of  the  usual  kind  with  the  ducal  house.     Weva,  a  sister  of 
Ghmnor,  was  the  wife  of  Thorulf  of  Pont- Audemer^  the  son 
of  Torf^^  and  her  daughter  Joscelina  was  the  wife  of  Hugh 
of  Montgomery,  and  mother  of  the  younger  Roger.'*    On 
this  Roger,  William  Talvas,  in  his  old  age^  bestowed  tiie 
HiBwife     hand  of  his  daughter  Mabel^  who  handed  on  the  name^ 
daughter    ^^^  honours,  and  the  hereditary  wickedness  of  the  house 
ofWiUiam  ^f  Belesme  to  her  sons  of  the  house  of  Montgomery.^ 
Mabel,  small  in  stature^  talkative,  and  cruel,  guilty  of 
fearful  crimes  and  destined  to  a  fearful  doom,^   fills  a 
place  in  history  ftiUy  equal  to  that  filled  by  her  husband. 
Of  him  we   shall  hear  again   as  literally  the  foremost 
among  the  conquerors  of  England ;  we  shall  see  him  en- 
riched with  English  estates  and  honours^  bearing  the  lofty 

>  Will.  Gem.  vu.  2. 

'  lb.     **In  NormanniA  Bammopere  inaeryiebant  diris  fiusinoribas.'* 

»  lb,  viii.  37.  *  lb.  viii.  35. 

*  lb.  yii.  16.  See  above,  p.  184.  William  gives  the  daaghtere  of  Roger 
and  Mabel  a  good  character.  Of  the  sons  he  says,  "  HU  ferales  et  capidi, 
et  inopum  rabidi  oppressores  exstiterunt.  Qaam  callidi,  vel  militares* 
sen  perfidi  fnerint,  aut  quantum  super  vidnos  paresque  saos  excreverint, 
iterumqne  sab  eis  pro  &oinoribas  suis  decederint,  non  est  nostrum  in  hoc 
looo  enarrare." 

*  lb.  "Prsefata  mulier  erat  oorpore  parva,  mnltomque  loqnaz,  ad 
malum  satis  prompta,  et  sagas  atque  faoeta,  nimiumque  orudelis  et  audax.** 
Above,  vii.  10,  she  is  *'  Mabilia,  omdelissimK  sobolis  mater.**  So  Ord.  Vit 
470  A ;  '*  Praefiita  Mabilia  multum  erat  potens  et  sccularis,  oallida  et 
loquax,  nimiumque  orudelis." 
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titles  of  Earl  of  Arondel  and  Shiewsbuiy,  and,  onoe  at  ohaf.  vxn. 

least,  adorned  with  the  loftier  title  which  had  been  borne 

by  ^thelred  and  Leofric.     Once,  and  that  while  engaged     1087. 

in  rebellion  against  his  prince^  he  flits  before  us  for  a 

moment  as  Roger  Earl  of  the  Mercians.^    A  munificent 

fiiend  of  monks  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy^  he 

has  left  behind  him  a  different  reputation  from  that  of 

either  his  fitther^  his  wife^  or  his  sons.     In  one  of  those 

sons   we  shall  see  the  name  of  his  maternal  ancestors 

revive,  and,  with  their  name,  a  double  portion  of  their 

wickedness. 

But  we  have  as  yet  to  deal  with  the  house  of  Mont- 
gomery only  in  its  least  honourable  aspect.     William,  son  Attempt  of 
of  the   elder,  and  uncle  of  the   younger,  Eoger,  stands  Mont^°^  ^ 
charged  with  an  attempt,  aimed  no  longer  at  guardians  g'^'^^ 
or  tutors,  bat  at  the  person  of  the  young  Duke  himself,  liam  at 
William  was  staying  with  his  guardian  Osbem  at  Yaud- 
reuil,  a  castle  on  an  island  in  the  Eure,  said  to  have  been 
the  place  of  captivity  of  the  famous  Fredegunda  in  Mero- 
wingian  times.^    Thorold,  it  would  seem,  had  been  already 
murdered,  but  his  assassins  are  spoken  of  only  in  general 
terms.^     But  Osbem  still  watched  over  his  young  lord 
day  and  night.     But  he  was  butchered  at  Yaudreuil  by  Murder  of 
William  of  Montgomery  in  the  very  bedchamber  of  the  ^^^f 
Duke,  and  the  young  prince  owed  his  own  safety  on  this,  *^®  *^"^«- 
and  on  many  other  occasions,  to  the  zealous  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle  Walter.     Many  a  time  did  this  &ithful 
kinsman  cany  him  fit)m  palace  and  castle  to  find  a  lurking- 
place  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.^    The  blood  of  Osbem 

^  Ord.  Yit  667  B.     "  Boserius  Mercioram  Gomes.** 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a.    See  Palgrave,  Hi.  198  ;  Stapleton,  i.  otXTi. 

'  WUl.  Gem.  ib.  *'  I>einde  [after  the  death  of  Gilbert]  TurolduB  teneri 
Dncis  peedagogns  perimitur  a  perfidis  patris  doBertoribue." 

*  TtoM  is  the  way  in  which  I  read  the  stoiy  in  William  of  Jumiegte 
(vii.  a),  compared  with  that  put  into  Duke  William's  own  month  by 
Orderic  (656  C)«    Sir  Francis  Palgrave  seems  to  make  Thorold  and  Osbem 

O  2 
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CHAP. Tin.  was  soon  avenged;   a  faithful  servant  of  the  murdered 
Seneschal  presently  did  to  William   of  Montgomery   as 
William   of  Montgomery  had  done  to  Osbem.^     In  the 
state  of  things  in  Normandy  at  that  moment  crime  could 
be  punished  only  by  crime.     The  remembrance  of  the  &ith- 
ful  Osbem  lived  also  in  the  memory  of  the  Prince  whose 
Friendahip  childhood  he  had  so  well  guarded.     His  son  William  grew 
Dakewith  ^P  f^^  ^^  youth  as  the  familiar  friend  and  counsellor 
wmiam     Qf  Yiis  namesake  the  Duke.     This  is  that  femous  William 
Oabem.      Rtz-Osbem  who  lived  to  be,  next  to  the  Duke  himself^ 
the  prime  agent  in  the  Conquest  of  England,  who  won, 
far  more  than  the  Duke  himself,  the  hatred  of  the  con- 
quered people,  and  who  at  last  perished  in  a  mad  enterprise 
after  a  wife  and  a  crown  in  Flanders. 
Rebellion       The  next  enemy  was  Boger  of  Toesny,  whom  we  have 
ofRogeroi^r^^J  heard  of  as  a  premature  Crusader,  the  savage  foe 
Toeany.      ^f  ^^  Infidels  of  Spain.*     Disappointed  in  his  dream  of 
a  kingdom  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land  to  find  it  under  the  sway  of  the  son  of  the 
Tanner's  daughter.    The  proud  soul  of  the  descendant  of 

be  murdered  at  onoe  (199)*  But  William  of  Jmni^ges  seems  to  make  these 
murders  two  distinct  events.  After  the  passage  just  quoted  he  goes  on  ; 
"OsbemuB  quoque  .  .  quAdam  nocte,  dum  in  cubiculo  Ducis  cum  ipso  in 
Yalle  Bodoili  securus  soporatur,  repente  in  stratu  suo  a  Willelmo  Bogerii 
de  Monte-gumeri  filio  jugulatas/'  Orderic  puts  the  murders  of  Gilbert^ 
Thorold  (or  Thurcytel),  and  Osbem  together  in  general  terms ;  "  Turcfae- 
tillum  nutrieium  meum  et  Osbemum  HerfiE^ti  filium,  Normannie  dapifemm, 
Comitemque  Gislebertum  patrem  patriie,  cum  multis  aliis  reipublice  neoea- 
sariis  fraudulenter  interfecerunt."  The  murder  of  Osbem  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  been  one  of  the  occasions  so  pathetically  referred  to  in  Orderic ; 
"  Noctibus  multotiens  oognatorum  timore  meorum  a  Gualterio  avunculo 
meo  de  oamerft  principali  furtim  ezportatus  sum,  ac  ad  domioilia  latebraaque 
pauperum,  ne  a  perfidis,  qui  ad  mortem  me  qusarebant,  invenirer,  translatua 
sum." 

^  WilL  G^m.  vii  2.  "Bamo  quippe  de  Glotis,  propositus  Osbemi,  in- 
justam  neoem  domini  sui  oupiens  uloisci,  noote  quftdam  expedites  pagiies 
oongregavit,  et  domum,  ubi  Willelmus  et  complices  sui  dormiebant,  adiit, 
ao  omnes  simul,  sicut  meraerant,  statim  traddavit." 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  460. 
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Malahulc  scorned  Bubmission  to  such  a  lord;  "A  bastard  osap.  vni. 
is  not  fit  to  rule  over  me  and  the  other  Normans/^  ^  He 
reftised  all  allegiance^  and  began  to  ravage  the  lands  of  his 
neighbours.  The  one  who  suffered  most  was  Hiunfrey 
de  Vetulis,  a  son  of  Thorulf  of  Pont-Audemer  and  of 
Weva  the  sister  of  Gunnor.  He  sent  his  son  Soger  of 
Beaumont  against  the  aggressor.  A  battle  followed,  in 
which  Roger  of  Toesny  and  his  two  sons  were  killed,  and 
Robert  of  Grrantmesnil  received  a  mortal  wound.^  This 
fight  was  fought  rather  in  defence  of  private  property 
than  in  the  assertion  of  any  public  principle.  But  the 
country  gained  by  the  destruction  of  so  inveterate  an 
enemy  of  peace  as  Roger  of  Toesny.  And  here,  as  at  every 
step  of  this  stage  of  our  narrative^  we  become  acquainted 
with  men  whose  names  are  to  figure  in  the  later  portion 
of  our  history.  Robert  of  Grantmesnil  was  the  father  of  Hoasee  of 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  who  had  no  small  share  in  the  nu  and 
conquest  of  England  and  the  division  of  its  qwil.  Roger  ^®*™"o°*- 
of  Beaumont  became  the  patriarch  of  the  first  house  of 
the  Earls  of  Leicester.  One  of  hia  descendants  played  an 
honourable  part  in  the  great  struggle  between  King  and 
Primate  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,^  and  his 
honours  passed  by  female  succession  to  that  great  deliverer 
who  made  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester  the  most  glorious 
in  the  whole  peerage  of  England.* 

^  WilL  Gem.  viL  3.  "  Comperieiui  autem  quod  Willelmus  pner  in  Ducatu 
patri  BUCcesBerit^  vehementer  indignatus  est,  et  tumide  denpexit  illi  servire, 
dioens  quod  nothus  noD  deberet  sibi  aliisque  NormazmlB  imperare." 

*  See  Will.  Gem.  vil  3,  viii.  37 ;  Ord  Vit.  460  C. 

'  Garnier,  Yie  de  S.  Thomas,  I830  (p.  66  ed  Hippeau)  ;  '*  B  oil  [qoens] 
de  Leioestre,  ke  mut  par  est  senez."  So  William  Fitz-Stephen  (i.  335 
Giles);  "Comes  LegeceBtriee  Robertus,  qui  maturitate  setatis  et  mornm 
atiis  prominebat ; "  and  Herbert  of  Bosham  (i.  147  Giles) ;  **  Nobilis  yir 
RobertUB,  tunc  Leicestne  Comes,  inter  honoratos  bonoratior." 

*  Amida,  daughter  of  Robert,  third  Earl  of  Leicester,  married  Simon 
the  Third,  Lord  of  Montfort.  She  was  the  mother  of  Simon  the  leader  of 
the  Cruflade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  the  grandmother  of  our  own  Simon 
the  Righteous.    See  Pauli,  Simon  von  Montfort,  19,  20. 
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OHAP.  vm.  By  this  time  William  was  getting  beyond  the  years  of 
childhood^  and  he  was  banning  to  display  those  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  mind  and  body  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him.  He  could  now  in  some  measure  exercise  a  will 
BiJph  of  of  his  own.  He  still  needed  a  guardian^  but ^  according  to 
choMo  u  ^^^  principles  of  Roman  Law,  he  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
^^J^^^^®'*  determining  who  that  guardian  should  be.  He  summoned 
the  chief  men  of  his  Duchy^  and^  by  their  advice,  he  chose 
as  his  own  tutor  and  as  Captain-Gteneral  of  the  armies 
of  Normandy^^  Ralph  the  son  of  Archbishop  Robert.  The 
choice  seems  a  strange  oncj  as  Ralph  was  no  other  than 
the  murderer  of  William's  former  guardian  Count  Oilbert.' 
But  it  may  have  been  thought  politic  for  the  young  Duke 
to  strengthen  his  hands  by  an  alliance  with  a  former 
enemy^  and  to  make,  as  in  the  case  of  Count  Alan  of 
Britanny^  a  practical  appeal  to  the  honour  of  a  possible 
rival.  The  appointment  of  Ralph  seems  in  fact  to  have 
had  that  effect.  A  time  of  comparative  internal  quiet 
now  followed.  But  still  there  were  traitors  in  the  land. 
Many^  we  are  told^  of  the  Norman  nobles,  even  of  those 
who  professed  the  firmest  fidelity  to  the  Duke^  and  were 
loaded  by  him  with  tiie  highest  honours^  still  con- 
tinued to  plot  against  him  in  secret.^  For  a  while  they 
no  longer  revolted  openly  on  their  own  account;  but 
there  was  a  potentate  hard  by  whose  ear  was  ever  open 
to  their  suggestions^  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  help 
them  in  any  plots  against  their  sovereign  and  their 
country. 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  4.  '*  Rodulphum  de  Waooeio  ex  oonBoltu  mAJorum  mbi 
tutorem  eligit,  et  principem  militis  Normannoram  oonstituit." 

'  See  above,  p.  193. 

'  The  expressions  of  William  of  Jumi^;es  (vii.  4)  are  remarkable ; 
"  Henricum  igitur  Regem  Francomm  adeant,  et  titioues  ejus  per  Koruian- 
nioos  limites  hao  illacque  spargunt.  Quos  nominatim  litteris  exprimersm, 
si  inexorabilia  eorum  odia  declinare  nollem.  Attamen  non  alii  exstitenmt, 
▼obis  in  am^  loquor  oircumstantibus,  quam  hi  qui  fidelloree  se  profitentor 
et  quos  nunc  majoribus  Dux  oumulavit  honoribus." 
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From  this  point  a  new  chapter  opens  in  the  relations  orap.  vm. 
between  Nonnandy  and  France.    We  have  seen  that,  ever  ^^*^°™ 
since  the  Commendation  made  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  Normandy 
Hugh  the  Great,^  the  relations  between  the  Norman  Princes  ^noe 
and  the  Dakes  and  Kings  of  Paris  had  been  invariably  ^^^ 
fiiendly.'      It  was  to  Norman    help  that  the   Parisian     ^^5. 
dynasty  in  a  great  measure  owed  its  rise  to  royalty;  ^  it    987. 
was  to  Norman  help  that  the  reigning  King  of  the  French     1031. 
owed  his  restoration  to  his  throne.^     Henry  of  Paris,  made 
King^  by  the  help  of  Robert,  had  received  Robert's  son  as 
his  vassal,^  and  had  promised  to  afford  him  the  protection 
due  finom  a  righteous  over-lord  to  a  faithful  vassal.    But  we  Betorn  to 
now^  firom  the  accession  of  William^  begin  to  see  signs  of  fr^jm  Uie^ 
something  like  a  return  on  the  French  side  to  the  old  state  ^^^^ 
of  feeling  in  the  days  when  the  Normans  were  still  looked 
on  as  heathen  intrudersj  and  their  Duke  was  held  to  be 
Duke  only  of  the  Pirates.^    We  find  the  French  applying 
contemptuous  epithets  to  the  Norman  people^?  and  we  find 
the  King  of  the  French  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity 
for   enrichiug    himself   at  the  expense  of   the  Norman 
Duke. 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  explain  this  return  to  Caases  of 
a  state  of  things  which  seemed  to  have  passed  away  foroffeeUog. 
more  than  a  generation.     Still  we  must  not  forget  that 
any  prince  reigning  at  Paris  could  hardly  fail  to  look  with 
a  grudging  eye  on  the  practically  independent  power  which 
cut   him  off  from   the  mouth  of  his  own  river.     The 

^  See  ToL  i.  p.  asi.  '  Vol.  i.  p.  945. 

•  Vol.  L  pp.  an,  343.  *  Vol  i.  p.  465. 

»  See  above,  p.  187.  •  See  vol.  i.  pp.  163,  190,  353. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  9907  et  seqq.     The  great  offence  was  calling  the 
Normans  "  bigos  ^  dnachiere."    The  first  name  has  given  cause  to  much 
coniniversy ;  the  second   is  said  to  mean  drinkers  of  ale,  a  wholesome 
I  of  their  Teutonic  descent    But  of.  iEsch.  SuppL  930 ; 
&\X  Apffwds  rot  T^sSc  yris  olicirropeu 
•^(TCT,  oO  wUoirrat  ix  KptdAv  fii$v» 
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OHAP.  vin.  great  feudatory  at  Bouen  seemed^  in  a  way  in  which 
no  other  feudatory  seemed^  to  shut  up  his  over-lord  in  a 
kind  of  prison.  The  wealth  and  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  Normandy  might  seem^  both  historically  and  geogra- 
phically>  to  be  something  actually  taken  away  from  the 
possessions  of  Prance.  This  feeling  would  apply  to  Nor- 
mandy in  a  way  in  which  it  did  not  apply  to  the  other 
great  fiefs  of  Flanders  and  Aquitaine.  And  the  feeling 
would  on  every  ground  be  stronger  in  the  mind  of  a  King 
reigning  at  Paris  than  in  that  of  a  King  reigning  at  La6n. 
To  a  French  King  at  Paris  the  Normans  were  the  nearest 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  neighbours,  those  whose 
presence  must  have  made  itself  &r  more  constantly  felt 
than  that  of  any  other  power  in  Gaul.  Hitherto  this 
inherent  feeling  of  jealousy  had  been  kept  in  check  by  the 
dose  hereditary  connexion  between  the  two  states.  The 
league  established  between  Richard  and  Hugh  had  hitherto 
been  kept  unbroken  by  their  descendants.  But  the  main 
original  object  of  that  league^  mutual  support  against  the 
Carolingian  King  at  La6n,  had  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
Parisian  Duke  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  Since  that  time^ 
the  league  could  have  rested  on  little  more  than  an  heredi- 
tary sentiment  between  the  Norman  and  French  princes^  a 
sentiment  which  probably  was  never  very  deeply  shared 
by  their  subjects  on  either  side.  And  now  that  sentiment 
was  giving  way  to  the  earlier  and  more  instinctive  feeling 
which  pointed  out  the  Bouen  Duchy  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  Parisian  Kingdom.  It  had  once  been  convenient  to 
forget,  it  was  now  equally  convenient  to  remember,  that 
the  original  grant  to  Bolf  had  been  made  at  the  immediate 
expense^  not  of  the  King  of  La6n  but  of  the  Duke  of 
Paris.^   Under  these  changed  circumstances^  the  old  feeling, 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  i66.  The  whole  feeling  between  France  and  Konnandy 
is  best  summed  up  in  the  passage  from  Waoe  just  referred  to,  espedaUy 
the  lines, 
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dormant  for  a  time^  seems  to  have  again  awakened  in  all  chap,  tul 
its  strength.     And  now  that  Normandy  held  oat  temp- 
tations to  every  aggressor^  now  that  Norman  nobles  did 
not  scruple  to  invite  aid  from  any  quarter  against  a  prince 
whose  years  were  the  best  witness  of  his  innocence,  every  Ingrati- 
feeling  of  justice  and.  generosity  seems  to  have  vanished  xi^^ 
from  the  mind  of  King  Henry.     The  King  who  owed  his  H«°'y- 
Crown  to  the  unbought  fidelity  of  Duke  Robert  did  not 
scruple  to  despoil  the  helpless  boy  whom  his  benefiictor  had 
entrusted  to  his  protection.    The  border-fortress  of  TiUieres  Dispute 
formed  the  first  pretext.     That  famous  creation  of  Richard  i^ui^es. 
the  Good  had  been  raised  as  a  bulwark^  not  against  the  King, 
but  against  the  troublesome  Count  of  Chartres.^    But  Odo 
had  found  it  convenient  to  surrender  the  disputed  territory 
of  Dreux  to  the  Crown  )^  the  Arve  therefore  now  became 
the  boundary  between  Normandy  and  the  royal  domain. 
TiUieres  was  accordingly  declared  to  be  a  standing  menace 
to  Paris^  the  further  existence  of  which  was  inconsistent 
with  any  friendly  relations   between    King  and  Duke.^ 
The  loyal  party  in  Normandy  thought  it  better  to  yield 
than  to  expose  their  young  Duke  to  fresh  jeopardy.^    But 
the  actual  commander  of  the  fortress  was  of  another  mind. 
Tilliires  had  been  entrusted  by  Duke  Robert  to  Gilbert  GUbert 
Crispin,  the  ancestor  of  a  race  by  whom,  after  its  restora-  be^ed  in 
tion  to  Normandy,  the  border  fortress  was  held  for  several  ''^>^""* 
generations.^     He  scorned  to  agree  to  a  surrender  which 

"  Sovent  les  unt  medl^  al  Rei,  A  vob  anceasors  e  aa  nos 

Sovent  dient :  Sire,  por  kei,  La  tolirent  lor  anceasor, 

Ne  tollez  la  terre  as  bigoz  I  Ki  par  mer  yindrent  rob^or.'' 

The  feeling  is  thus  represented  as  being  mainly  a  popular  one. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  455.  '  Art  de  Y^rifier  lea  Dates,  ii.  670. 

*  WiQ.  Gem.  vii.  5.    "  Duxit  se  placabilem  ei  nullo  modo  fore,  quamdiu 
Tegulense  castrum  videret  in  pristino  statu  persistere.'* 

*  lb.    "  Cujus  firaudes  animi  ob  salutem  pueri  yitare  oupientes,  in  fide 
stantes  Nonnanni  decrevemnt  fieri  quod  egisse  postmodum  poenituit." 

'  On  the  fiimily  of  Crispin  or  of  Tilli^res  see  Stapleton,  i.  cxz. ;  ii.  zliv. 
There  is  a  special  treatise,  *'  De  noblli  Crispinorum  Genere,"  which  will  be 
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OHAP.  ym.  he  looked  on  as  dangerous  and  disgraceful;^  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  castle  with  a  strong  force^  and  there  endured 
a  siege  at  the  hands  of  the  King.  Besides  his  own  subjects^ 
Henry  had  a  large  body  of  Normans  in  the  besieging  host.^ 
It  is  not  clear  whether  these  were  Normans  of  the  dis- 
affected party^  or  whether  the  Duke^9  own  adherents,  wheu 
they  had  once  pledged  themselves  to  surrender  the  castle, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  display  this  excess  of  zeal  against  a 
comrade  who  had  carried  his  loyalty  to  the  extreme  of 
Tilli^reB  cUsobedience.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  only  in  deference 
dmd^imd  ^  orders  given  in  the  Duke's  name,  and  which  seem 
to  imply  the  Duke's  personal  presence,^  that  the  gallant 
Gilbert  at  last  surrendered  his  trust.  The  fortress  of  which 
Normandy  had  been  so  proud  was  handed  over  to  the 
French  King,  and  was  at  once  given  to  the  flames,  to  the 
sorrow  of  every  true  Norman  heart.*  The  King  pledged 
himself,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrender,  not 
to  restore  the  fortress  for  four  years.*  But  if  the  Nor- 
man writers  may  be  trusted,  he  grossly  belied  his  &ith. 
His  somewhat  unreasonable  demand  had  been  granted, 
and  no  fiirther  provocation  seems  to  have  been  given  on 


burned. 


found  in  Giles's  Lanfranc,  i.  340.    This  Gilbert  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  who  seems  also  to  be  called  Crispin.     See 
Prevost,  note  on  Roman  de  Bou,  ii.  5. 
^  Will.  Gem.  yii.  5.     **  Mox  ut  molestissimum  agnovit  decretum." 

*  lb.     "  Ezercitibus  tam  Francorum  quam  Normannorum  contraetiB.'' 

'  lb.  "Gislebertus  tandem,  predbus  Duels  victus,  mcerens  castnim 
reddidit." 

*  lb.  "  Quod  [castrum]  sub  oculis  omnium  sub  mazimo  dolore  oordia 
confestim  igne  concremari  perspexit''  The  speedy  restoration  of  the 
fortress,  of  which  we  shall  hear  directly,  shows  what  is  really  meant  by 
this  burning.  That  the  castle  was  wholly  of  wood  is  inconceiTable.  Bat 
all  the  wooden  appendages,  all  the  roo&,  floors,  and  fittings  of  the  main 
building,  were  burned.  The  principal  tower  would  thus  remain  dismantledf 
blackened,  perhaps  a  little  damaged  in  its  masonry,  but  quite  fit  to  be 
made  available  again  in  a  short  time. 

*  lb.  **  Sacramenta  que  Dud  juraverat  ne  a  quoquam  suo  in  quataor 
annifl  reficerentur,  iirita  fecit.** 
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the  Nonnan  side.     But  now  tbat  the  protecting  fortrees  ohap.  Tm. 
was  dismantled,  Henry  rentored  on  an  actual  invasion.  Henry  in- 
He  retired  for  a  while ;  but  he  soon  returned  and  crossed  Normandy 
the  border.     He  passed  through  the  County  of  Hiesmes,  J^)^^^, 
the  old  appanage  of  Duke  Robert ;  from  the  valley  of  the  ^^'^* 
Dive  he  passed  into  the  valley  of  the  Ome,  and  burned  the 
Duke's  own  town  of  Argentan.     He  then  returned  laden 
with  booty^  and  on  his  way  back^  in  defiance  of  his  engage- 
ments^ he  restored  and  garrisoned  the  dismantled  fortress 
of  Tilli^res.^    The  border  fortress,  so  long  the  cherished 
defence  of  Normandy,  now  became  the  sharpest  thorn  in 
her  side. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  devastation  of  the 
County  of  Hiesmes  was  made  by  special  agreement  with 
tbe  man  who  was  most  bound  to  defend  it.     The  com- 
mander of  the  district  was  Thurstan  sumamed  Goz,  the 
son  of  Ansfrid  the  Dane.^    In  this  description^  so  long 
after  the  first  occupation  of  the  country^  we  must  recognize 
a  son  of  a  follower  of  Harold  Blaatand,^  not  a  son  of  an 
original  companion  of  Bolf.    And  a  son  of  a  follower  of 
Harold  Blaatand  must  by  this  time  have  been  a  man 
advanced  in  life*     But  neither  his  age  and  office^  nor  his  Tk^aaon  of 
Scandinavian  descent  and  name,  hindered  Thurstan  fromQ^]^"**^ 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  French  invaders.     Seeing  He  gam- 
that  the  Duke  had  been  thus  compelled  to  yield  to  theo^i^ 
King,  Thurstan  looked  upon  the  moment  as  one  propitious  ^^^  *^® 
for  revolt.     He  took  some  of  the  King's  soldiers  into  his 
pay,  and  with  their  help  he  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Fahuse 
against  the  Duke.^     Young  WiUiam^s  indignation  was 

>  Will.  Gem.  vii.  5. 

*  lb.  Yii.  6.     "TuntenoB  oognomento  Goz,  Ansfridi  Dani  filins,  qui 
tunc  piapflea  Ozimensis  erat.'* 

'  See  YoL  i.  pp.  186,  190,  ai6,  233.    Without  trusting  all  Dudo's  details, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  &ct  of  these  later  settlements. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  6.     "  Zelo  suooensus  infidelitatis,  regales  militea  stip- 
pendiis  condnzit,  qnoa  complioes  ad  moniendum  FalesisB  castellum,  ne  inde 
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OHAP.  vm.  naturally  gre&t.    To  select  that  particnlar  spot  as  a  centire 

of  r^llion  was  not  only  a  fiagtant  act  of  disloyalty^  but 

the  grossest  of  personal  insults.   Acting  tinder  the  guidanoe 

of  his  guardian  Ralph  of  Wacey,  the  Duke  summoned  all 

loyal  Normans  to  his  standard^  and  advanced  to  the  siegpe 

The  castle  of  his  birthplace.     The  castle  was  attacked  by  storm,  a  fact 

anTteken  which  shows  that  the  town  was  loyal,  proud  as  it  well 

Duke^and   ^S^^  ^  ^^  numbering  among  its  sons  not  only  a  sove- 

Ralph  of    reign,  but  a  sovereign  who  was  beg^inning  to  be  renowned 

even  in  his  boyhood.     It  was  only  on  the  side  of  the  town 

that  the  castle  could  be  assaulted  in  this  way.     William 

himself  could  hardly  have  swarmed  up  the  steep  cliflfe 

which  looked  down  upon  the  dwelling  of  his  grand£Either, 

nor  could  he,   like  the  English   invader  four  centuries 

later,  command  the  fortress  by  artillery  planted  on  the 

opposite  height.     By  dint  of  sheer  personal  strength  and 

courage,  the  gallant  Normans  assaulted  the  massive  walls 

of  the  Norman  fortress,  in  the  heart  of  the  Nonnan  land^ 

which  French  hirelings,  in  the  pay  of  a  Norman  traitor^ 

were  defending  against  the  prince  to  whom  that  fortress 

owes  a  renown  which  can  never  pass  away.     Their  attacks 

made  a  breach,  perhaps  not  in  the  donjon  itself,  but  at  any 

rate  in  its  external  defences;   night  alone,  we  are  told^ 

put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  saved  Thurstan  and  his 

party  from  all  the  horrors  of  a  storm.     But  the  rebel 

chief  now  saw  that  his  hopes  were  vain;   he  sought  a 

parley  with  the  Duke,  and  was  allowed  to  go  away  unhurt 

on   condition  of  perpetual   banishment  from  Normandy. 

Tharatan's  Thurstan^s  son,  Richard  Viscount  of  Avranches,  proved  a 

aDtB,Uie     hjal  servant  to  William,  and  in  the  end  procured  the 

Daoi  aerviret,  sibi  adaoivit."  The  presence  of  the  French  soldiers  is  thas 
plain  enough,  and  their  presence  seems  to  imply  the  complicity  of  the 
French  King ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  bringing 
in  a  second  devastating  invasion  of  the  County  of  Hiesmes  by  Henry  in 
person,  as  we  find  described  in  the  Roman  de  Bou,  8526,  where  I  do  not 
understand  Prevost's  note. 
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pardon  of  fais  father.^     The  son  of  the  loyal  Richard^  the  ohap.  vm. 
grandson  of  the  rebel  Thurstan,  finds  a  place  in  English  ^^^^ 
history  by  the  name  of  Hugh  the  Wolf,  the  first  of  the 
mighiy  bat  short-lived  line  of  the   Counts   Palatine  of 
Chester.* 

The  young  Duke's  great  qualities  were  now  fast  dis- Bevelope- 
playing  themselves.  At  the  earliest  age  which  the  rules  wiiUam's 
of  chivaliy  allowed^  he  received  the  ensigns  of  knighthood  «*"^*<'*«'' 
firom  King  Heniy,  and  his  subjects  now  began,  not  with- 
out reason,  to  look  forward  to  a  season  of  peace  and  order 
under  his  rule.^  We  hardly  need  the  exaggerated  talk  of 
bis  extravagant  panegyrist  to  feel  sure  that  William^  at  an 
unusually  early  age^  taught  men  to  see  in  him  the  bom 
ruler.  We  hear,  not  only  of  his  grace  and  skill  in  every 
warlike  exercise^  not  only  of  his  wisdom  in  the  choice  of 
his  counsellors,  but  of  his  personally  practising  every 
virtue  that  becomes  a  man  and  a  prince.  William^  we 
are  told^  was  fervent  in  his  devotions  and  righteous  in  his 
judgements^  and  he  dealt  out  a  justice  as  strict  as  that  of 
Godwine  or  Harold  upon  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.^ 
All  this  we  can  well  believe.     Of  all  these  virtues  he 

*  Will.  Gem.  yii.  6.  He  founded  Saint  Gabriel's  Priory  near  Bayeuz, 
the  small  remains  of  which  are  among  the  finest  Romanesque  work  in  Nor- 
mandy.    See  De  Caamont,  Statistique  Monumental  du  Calvados,  i.  306. 

>  See  Will.  Gem.  viii.  38 ;  Ord.  Vit  488  B,  532  A,  B. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  340.  ''At  ille,  ubi  primum  per  cetatem  potuit, 
militis  insignia  a  Bege  Francorum  aodpiens,  proyindales  in  spem  quietis 
erezit." 

*  See  above,  p.  170.  William  of  Poitiers  (Giles,  Soriptt.  \^1.  Conq. 
80;  Duchesne,  179  B)  gives  him,  as  might  be  expected,  a  splendid  pane- 
gyric. Among  other  virtues  we  read,  "Summo  studio  coepit  eoclesiis  Dei 
patrodnari,  caussas  impotentium  tutari,  jura  imponere  qua  non  grava- 
rent,  judicia  fitoere  quae  neqnaquam  ab  esquitate  vel  temperantlA  deviarent. 
Imprimis  prohibere  cedes,  incendia,  rapinas.  Rebus  enim  illicitis  nimia 
ubique,  ut  supra  docuimus,  lioentia  fuit."  See  also  the  later  panegyrics  on 
his  administration  of  justice,  p.  88,  and  on  his  piety  in  113,  to  which  I 
phall  have  again  to  refer. 
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cRAv.  vni.  retained  many  traces  to  the  last.    A  long  career  of  am- 
bition^ crafb^  and  despotic  rule,  never  ntterlj  seared  his 
conscience,  never  brought  him  down  to  the  level  of  those 
tyrants  who  neither  fear  Ood  nor  regard  man.    And  in  the 
fresh  and  generous  days  of  youth^  we  can  well  believe  that 
one  so  highly  gifted^  and  who  as  yet  had  so  little  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  his  gifts,  must  have  shone  forth  before  all 
men  as  the  very  model  of  every  princely  virtue.     But  in 
one  important  point  the  public  acts  of  William,  or  of  those 
who  acted  in  his  name,  hardly  bear  out  the  language  of  his 
Eoclesias-    panegyrists.      His  first  ecclesiastical   appointments  were 
pointi^ntB  <iuite  unworthy  of  the  prince  who  was,  somewhat  later  in 
^e^Nor^^  life,  to  leam  to  appreciate  and  to  reward  the  virtues  of 
man  Maurilius,  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm.     The  two  greatest  pre- 

ferments of  the  Norman  Church  fell  vacant  during  this 
period,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  filled  illustrates 
a  not  uncommon  practice  of  the  Norman  princes  which 
had  few  or  no  parallels  in  England.    There  have  been  few 
instances  in  England  in  any  age  of  great  spiritual  pre- 
ferments being  perverted  into  means  of  maintenance  for 
cadets  or  bastards  of  the  royal  house.     In  Normandy,  at 
least  since  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  the  practice 
had  been  shamefully  common,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
William  the  scandal  still  continued. 
Position  of      It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Prelates  of  Normandy, 
uMu^    lite  the  Prelates  of  the  other  great  fiefs  of  the  French 
lafces.  Crown,  were,  in  every  sense,  the  subjects  of  the  Prince 

within  whose  immediate  dominions  they  found  themselves. 
Here  was  one  great  point  of  difference  between  the  con- 
dition of  France  and  the  condition  of  Germany.  In  Grer- 
many  all  the  great  churchmen,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  held  immediately  of  the  Emperor.  Every  Bishop 
was  therefore  reckoned  as  a  Prince.  The  episcopal  city 
also  commonly  became  a  Free  City  of  the  Empire,  and,  as 
such,  was  a  commonwealth  enjoying  practical  independence. 
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No  such  oases  of  ecclesiastical  or  municipal  privilege  in-  ohaf,  vm* 
terrapted  the  oontinuons  dominion  of  a  Norman  or  Aqui-  "^^  ^ 
tanian  Doke.    The  Metropolitan  of  Rouen  or  of  Bourdeaux  the  Ducal 
might  be  either  the  loyal  subject  or  the  refractory  vassal  of 
his  immediate  Prince ;  but  in  no  case  was  he  a  coordinate 
sovereign^  owning  no  superior  except  in  the  common  over- 
lord.    It  is  only  among  those  Bishops  whose  sees  lay 
within  the  Crown  lands^  those  who,  in  the  extemporized 
jurisprudence  of  a  later  age^  sat  as  Peers  of  France  along- 
side of  the  great  Dukes  and  Counts,  thai  the  slightest 
signs  of  any  such  hierarchical  independence  can  be  dis- 
cerned.   At  an  earlier  age  we  have  indeed  seen  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Bheims  holding  a  position  which  fiuntly 
approached  that  of  Mainz  or  Koln;^  but  even  Bheims  had 
now  fallen  not  a  little  from  its  ancient  greatness^  and  no 
such  claims  to  princely  authority  were  at  any  time  put 
forward  by  the  proudest  Prelate  of  Bayeux  or  Bouen.     It 
was  as  Count  of  Evreux^  rather  than  as  Primate  of  Nor- 
mandy^ that  Archbishop  Bobert  had  been  able  to  make 
himself  so  troublesome  to  his  nephew  and  sovereign.    That  Death  of 
turbulent  Prelate^  after  an  episcopate  of  forty-eight  years^  bishop 
had  mended   his  ways,   and    had    at   last  vacated   both  ^^^' 
-  County  and  Archbishoprick  by  death.^     In  his  temporal 
capacity  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  and  a  grandson,  after 
whom  the  County  of  Evreux  passed  by  an  heiress  to  the 
house  of  Montfort,  giving  the  Gount-Primate  the  honour 
of  being,  through  female  descendants,  a  forefather  of  the 
great  Simon.^    The  vacancy  of  the  Archbishoprick  placed 
the  greatest  spiritual  preferment  in  the  Duchy  at  the 
disposal  of  the  young  Duke.     The  choice  of  the  new 

*■  See  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  566,  B,  C.    See  above,  p.  179. 

'  Robert  was  sucoeeded  at  Evreux  by  his  son  Richard  and  his  grandson 
WiUiam.  On  the  death  of  William  hia  inheritance  passed  to  his  sister 
Agnee,  wiib  of  Simon  the  Second  of  Montfort,  ancestor  of  the  great  Simon. 
See  the  pedigrees  in  Duchesne,  pp.  1084,  109a,  and  Panli,  19. 
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OHAP.  vin.  Primate  was  as  little  directed  by  considerations  of  ecclesi- 
astical merit  as  that  of  his  predecessor^  and  it  proved  in 
Malger,      every  way  unfortunate.     At  the  head  of  the  Norman 
biflhopof    Church  William's  counsellors   placed  his  unde  Malger^ 

^^^^'      one  of  the  sons  of  Richard  the  Good  by  Papia.^    We  shall 
1037-1055.  ...  .1 

presently  find  him  displaying  no  very  pnestly  qualities^ 

and  the  only  act  of  his  life  which  could  be  attributed  to 

Christian  or  ecclesiastical  zeal  was  one  which  wounded  the 

Odo,  Bi-     Duke  himself  in  the  tenderest  point.     So  too  when,  some 

Bi^eiuc.     years  later^  the  great  see  of  Bayeux  fell  vacant,  William 

1048-1098.  bestowed  it  on  his  half-brother  Odo,  the  son  of  Herleva  by 

her  husband  Herlwin  of  Conteville.^    Odo^  like  Hugh  of 

Bheims  in  earlier  times,^  must  have  been  a  mere  boy  at  the 

time  of  his  appointment;^  but  he  held  the  see  of  Bayeux 

for  fifty  years,^  and  during  most  part  of  that  time  his 

name  was  £unous  and  terrible  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

The  character  which  he  left  behind  him  was  a  singularly 

His  cha-     contradictory  one.^    In  England  he  was  remembered  only 

England,     AS  the  foremost  among  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  of 


*  Will.  Grem.  yii.  7 ;  Ord.  Vit.  566  D.    The  yeraeB  on  him  in  the  f 
of  Archbishopfl  are, 

"  MalgeriuB  juvenis  sedem  saBoepit  honoris, 
Natali  clams,  sed  nolle  nobilis  acta.** 
See,  for  a  fearfal  description  of  his  misdeeds,  Will.  Pici  1 16  ed.  Giles. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  never  received  the  paUium.  The  list  of  Arch- 
bishops in  MabUlon  (Vet.  An.  ii.  439)  says,  "  Non  electione  meriti,  sed 
carnali  parentum  [jparenU  in  the  French  sense]  amore  et  adulatorum 
suffiragio  in  paeritift  sedem  adeptus  est  pontificalem  ;  omnidestitutostutelA, 
potius  adquievit  cam!  et  sangnini  quam  divinis  mandatis.*' 

*  Will.  Pict.  118  Giles;  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  3,  17  ;  Ord.  Vit.  660  B.  See 
Appendix  U.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

*  A  son  of  Herlwin  and  Herleva  could  not  be  bom  before  1036 ;  Odo 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment^  could  not  have  been  above  twelve 
yean  old. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vU.  17 ;  Ord.  Vit.  664  D. 

«  See  especially  the  portrait  of  him  in  Orderio^  u.  8.  William  of  Poitteiv 
(118  Giles)  ventures  to  say,  *'Odouem  ab  annis  pueiilibus  optimorum 
numero  oousona  prsBconia  optimorum  inseraerunt.  Fertur  hie  in  longin- 
qnas  regiones  oeleberriu^a  fiuna;  sed  ipeius  libendlssimi  atque  hunUUimi 
multa  et  industria  et  bonitas  amplius  meretur.** 
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ODO   OF   BAYBUX.  209 

the    land^  the  man  who  won  a  larger  share  of  English  chap.  vm. 
hatred  than  William  himself^  the   man  whose  career  of 
wrong  was  at  last  cut  short  hy  his  royal  brother^  who,     1086. 
stem  and  unscmpulous  as  he  was,  at  least  took  no  pleasure 
in  deeds  of  wanton  oppression.     Of  Odo's  boundless  am- 
bition and  love  of  enterprise  there  is  no  doubt.    The  one 
quality  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  Papal  throne;^  the  other 
led  him  first  to  forsake  his  diocese  to  rule  as  an  Earl  in 
England^  and  then  to  forsake  it  again  to  follow  his  nephew 
Duke  Robert  to  the  first  Crusade.     That  he  was  no  strict 
observer  of  ecclesiastical  rules  in  his  own  person  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  left  behind  him  a  son^  on  whom  how- 
ever he  at  least  bestowed  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  John.^ 
Still  Norman  ecclesiastical  history  sets  Odo  before  us  in  ud  in 
a  somewhat  fairer  light  than  that  in  which  we  see  him   /*"°*°  ^' 
in   English  secular  history.     He  at   least  possessed  the 
episcopal  virtue  of  munificence^  and,  whatever  were  the 
defects  of  his  own  conduct,  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
encourager  of  learning  and  good  conversation  in  others. 
He  was  bountiful  to  all^  specially  to  those  of  his  own 
spiritual  household.    He  rebuilt  his  own  church  at  Bayeuz^  His  works 
where  parts  of  his  work  still  remain.     The  lower  part  ot^^  ^®"** 
the  lofty  towers  of  the  western  front,  the  dim  and  solemn  <»*J»®dr»l 
crypt  beneath  the  choir^  of  that  stately  and  varied  cathedral^  crated, 
are  relics  of  the  church  reared  by  its  most  Seunous  Bishop. 
These  precious  fragments^  severe  but  far  from  rude  in  style^ 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  arcades  which  in 
the  next  century  succeeded  Odo^s  nave^  and  to  the  soaring 
choir  and  apse  raised  by  a  still  later  age.      Besides  re- 
newing the  fabric^  he  increased  the  number  of  the  clergy  of 

*  Ord.  Vit.  646  D.  Here  Odo  is  "presumptor  epLscopiia,  coi  principataa 
AlbiouiB  et  Neustrise  non  suffidebat." 

'  lb.  665  A.  Up  to  this  time  scriptural  names  seem  to  have  been  hardly 
more  nsnal  in  Normandy  than  io  England.  The  sons  of  Archbishop  Robert 
bore  names  of  the  usual  Teutonic  type,  but  his  successor  Malger  called 
his  son  Michael.     Tb.  566  D. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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OHAP.  Tm.  his  church,  and  founded  or  enriched  a  monastery  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  in  honour  of  Saint  "Vigor,  a  canonized 
predecessor  in  the  see  of  Bayeux.^  The  name  of  Odo  is  one 
which  will  be  found  constantly  recurring  in  this  history, 
fix>m  the  day  when  his  Bishop's  staff  and  warrior's  mace 
were  so  successfully  wielded  against  the  defenders  of  Eng- 
land, till  the  day  when  he  went  forth  to  wield  tiie  same 
weapons  against  the  misbelievers  of  the  East,  and  found 
on  his  road  a  tomb,  far  from  the  heavy  pillars  and  massive 
arches  of  his  own  Bayeux,  among  the  light  and  gorgeous 
enrichments  with  which  the  art  of  the  conquered  Saracen 
knew  how  to  adorn  the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  Nor- 
man lords  of  Palermo.^ 

Eocl«aM-        But  though  the   appointments    of   Malger   and  Odo 

mont^^^^  might  bode  but  little  good  for  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical 

fo^iSon'  formation,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  movement  was  at 

of  monu-    this  time  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  Norman  Church. 

The  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  was,  in  Normandy,  the 

most  fruitful  sera  of  the  foundation  of  monasteries.    The 

movement  in  that    direction,   which    had    begun  under 

Bichard  the  Fearless,  was  continued  under  Richard  the 

Good,  and  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  under 

Robert  and  William.    A  Norman  noble  of  that  age  thought 

that  his  estate  lacked  its  chief  ornament,  if  he  fiuled  to 

plant  a  colony  of  monks  in  some  comer  of  his  possessions.^ 

*  On  these  worka  of  Odo  see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  17;  Ord.  Vit.  665  A. 
Orderic*8  words  might  seem  to  assert  a  more  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral  than  those  of  WiUiam.  Orderic  says,  "Ecoleaiam  sanctsB  Dei 
genitriciB  Mari»  a  fundamentis  coepit,  eleganter  consummavit."  William 
has  only,  "  Pontificalem  ecclesiam  in  honoiem  sanctae  Dei  genitrids  Marie 
novam  auxU**  Perhaps  this  means  that  he  rebuilt  it  on  a  laiger  scale. 
It  was  consecrated,  like  many  other  Norman  churches,  in  1077.  Ord. 
Vit.  548  D.  Compare  the  many  dedications  of  English  churches  in  1258. 
See  Matt.  Paris,  449,  481,  Wats.  •  Ord.  Vit.  765  C. 

*  Ord.Vit.  460  A.  "  Quisque  potentum  se  derisione  dignum  judicabst, 
si  clerioos  aut  monaohos  in  8u4  possessione  ad  Dei  militiam  rebus  neoessariis 
non  Bustentabat."    So  also  WiU.  Qem.  tU.  aa.     "  Unusquisque  optimatum 
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No  doubt  the  &shion  of  founding  monasteries  became^  in  ohaf.  vni. 
this  case^  as  in  othea*  cases  eariier  and  later^  little  more  than 
a  mere  fetshion.  Many  a  man  most  have  founded  a  reli- 
gions house,  not  fix>m  any  special  devotion  or  any  special 
liberality^  but  simply  because  it  was  the  regxdar  thing  for 
a  man  in  his  position  to  do.^  And  as  an  age  of  founding 
monasteries  must  also  be  an  age  in  which  men  are  un- 
nsnally  eager  to  enter  the  monastic  profession^  we  may 
infer  that  many  men  took  that  profession  on  them  out 
of  mere  imitation  or  prevalent  impulse^  without  any  true 
personal  call  to  the  monastic  Hfe.  Stilly  though  move-  Character 
ments  of  this  sort  may  end  in  becoming  a  mere  fashion,  nasticro-^ 

they  never  are  a  mere  feushion  at  their  befidnninfr.     Thef**™^**®™ 
^  ^     ^  °  °  in  vanous 

Norman  Benedictine  movement  in  the  eleventh  century,  agea 
the  English  Cistercian  movement  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  still  greater  movement  of  the  Friars  in  the  thirteenth 
century — we  may  add  the  revulsion  in  &vour  of  the 
Secolars  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  great  Jesuit 
movement  in  the  sixteenth — ^all  alike  point  to  times  when 
all  classes  of  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state 
of  the  Church,  and  were  filled  with  a  general  desire  for  its 
reformation.^  The  evil  in  every  case  was  that  the  monastic 
reformations  were  never  more  than  temporary.  Some  new 
foundations  were  created^  perhaps  even  some  old  ones  were 
reformed ;  the  newly  kindled  fire  burned  with  great  fer- 
vour for  a  generation  or  two  ;  a  crop  of  saints  arosCj  with 

oertabat  in  praedio  sno  ecclesias  fabricare,  et  monachos  qui  pro  se  Deum 
rogarent  rebus  suis  locupletare."  Each  adds  a  long  list  of  the  foundations 
of  the  time.  The  expressions  **  clerici  ^  and  **  ecclesias  fabricare  "  would 
leem  to  apply  to  parish  churches  also.  But  not  many  parish  churches  of 
to  early  a  date  exist  in  Normandy.  The  great  mass  seem  to  have  been 
built  or  rebuilt  in  the  next  century. 

^  This  seems  recognized  by, William  of  Jumi^ges  (yii.  a  a).  Boger  of 
Montgomery  founded  monasteries,  "  indignans  yideri  in  aliquo  inferior  suis 
eomparibus.*' 

'  Compare  the  remarks  of  Giraldus  on  the  characters  of  the  different 
ordera  in  his  time.    It.  Eamb.  i.  3  (p.  41  Dimock). 
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CHAP.  vni.  their  due  supply  of  legencb  and  miracles.     But  presently 
love  again  waxed  cold;  the  new   foundations  fell  away 
like  the  elder  ones^  and  the  next  age  saw  its  new  order 
arise,  to  run  the  same  course  of  primitive  poverty  and 
primitive  holiness^   d^;enerating  into   wealth,   indolence^ 
and  corruption.     Still  there  is  a  special  charm  in  behold- 
ing the  early  years,  the  infant  struggles,  the  simple  and 
fervent  devotion,  of  one  of  these   religious  brotherhoods 
Two  mo-    in  the  days  of  its  first  purity.     And,  among  the  count- 
cWming     ^^s  monasteries  which  arose  in  Normandy  at  this  time, 
special       there  are  two  which  call  for  special  notice  at  the  hands 

notice,  ,  .   -     .       .  t      i_  • 

Bee  and      of  an  historian  whose  chief  aim  is  to  connect  the  history 

|^*uL       of  Normandy  with  that  of  England.    The  famous  Abbey  of 

Three         Bcc  became  the  most  renowned  school  of  the  learning  of 

biahops       the  time,  and,  among  the  other  &mous  men  whom  it  sent 

bu^*^  ^^^^'  ^^  S^^^  *^®®  Primates  to  the  throne  of  Augustine. 

Bee;  Thence  came  Lan&anc,  the  right  hand  man  of  the  Con- 

1070^080  q^®^^  —  *^®  scholar  whose  learning  drew  hearers   from 

all  Christendom,  and  before  whose  logic  the  heretic  stood 

abashed — ^the  courtier  who  could  win  the  favour  of  Kings 

without  stooping  to  any  base  compliance  with  their  will — 

the  ruler  whose  crozier  completed  the  conquest  which  the 

ducal  sword  only  began,  and  who  knew  how  to  win  the 

love  of  the  conquered,  even  while  rivetting  their  fetters. 

Anselm,      Thence  too  came  also  the  man  of  simple  faith  and  holiness, 

'  the  man  who,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  could  feel  his 

heart  beat  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  man  who 

braved  the  wrath  of  the  most  terrible  of  Kings  in  the 

cause  at  once  of  ecclesiastical   discipline   and  of  moral 

righteousness.     Such  are  the  truest  claims  of  Anselm  to 

the  reverence  of  later  ages,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

that,  if  Bee  sent  forth  in  Lanfranc  the  great  reformer  of 

ecclesiastical  discipline,  it  sent  forth  also  in  his  successor 

the  father  of  the  whole  dogmatic  theology  of  later  times. 

The  third  Metropolitan  who  found  his  way  from  Bee  to 
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Canterbury  cannot  compete  with  the  fame  of  either  of  his  ohap.  ym. 
great   predecessors;  yet  Theobald  Kves  in  history  as  the''^®*^^^' 
first  to  discern  the  native  powers  of  one  whose  renown 
presently  came  to  outshine  the  renown  of  Lanfranc  and  of 
Anselm.     The  early  patron  of  Thomas  the  burgher's  son 
of  London  may  fairly  claim  some  reflected  share  of  the 
glory  which  surrounds  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Chancellor 
of  England,  the  Primate  and  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury. 
By  the  side  of  the  house  which  sent  forth  men  like  these  Ouche  or 
the  name  of  the  other  Norman  monastery  of  which  I  speak  Evroal. 
may  seem  comparatively  obscure.     Yet  the  Abbey  of  Ouche 
or  Saint  Evroul  has  its  own  claim  on  our  respect.     It  was 
the  spot  which  beheld  the  eomposition  of  the  record  from 
which  we  draw  our  main  knowledge  of  the  times  following 
those  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deal ;  it  was  the  The  home 
home  of  the  man  in  whom^  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  vital, 
man^  the  characters  of  Norman  and  Englishman  were  in- 
separably mingled.    There  the  historian  wrote^  who^  though 
the  son  of  a   French  father,  the  denizen  of  a  Norman 
monastery,   still  clave  to   England  as  his    country  and 
gloried  in  his  English  birth  ^ — ^the  historian  who  could  at 
once  admire  the  greatness  of  the  Conqueror  and  sympathize 
with  the  wrongs  of  his  victims,  who,  amid  all  the  conven- 
tional  reviling  which  Norman  loyalty  prescribed^   could 
still  see  and  acknowledge  with   genuine  admiration  the 
virtues  and  the  greatness  even  of  the  perjured  Harold.^ 
To  have  merely  produced  a  chronicler  may  seem  faint 
praise  beside  the  fame  of  producing  men  whose  career  has 

^  Ord.  Vit.  547  C.  *'  Ego  de  extremis  Merciorum  finibos  decenniB  An* 
gligena  hue  adrectos,  barbanuqiie  et  ignotua  advena  callentibus  indigenis 
adinixtus,  iiiBpirante  Beo  Normannonim  gesta  et  eventus  Normannb 
promere  scripto  som  conatus."  So  548  A.  'De  AtigliA  in  Normanniam 
tenelliu  ezsul,  ut  stemo  Regi  militarein,  destinatus  avan,**  See  also  pp. 
579-58 1 .  Hi<  father  Odelerins  was  a  priest  of  Orleans.  Of  the  importance 
of  these  passages  I  shall  have  to  speak  again. 

'  See  Orderic  492  B,  and  Appendix  D.  -« 
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OHAP.  vin.  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  human  mind ;   yet,  even 

beside  the  long  bead-roll  of  the  worthies  of  Bec^  some 

thought  may  well  be  extended  to  the  house  where  Oideric 

recorded  the  minutest  details  of  the  lives  alike  of  the  saints 

and  of  the  warriors  of  his  time. 

Burly  hiB-       The  tale  of  the  early  days  of  Bee  is  one  of  the  most 

'captivating  in  the  whole  range  of  monastic  history  or 

monastic  legend.     It  has  a  character  of  its   own.     The 

origin  of  Bee  differs  firom  that  of  those  earlier  monasteries 

which  gradually  grew  up  around  the  dwelling-place  or  the 

burial-place  of  some  revered  Bishop  or  saintly  hermit.     It 

differs  again  from  the  origin  of  those  monasteries  of  its 

own  age  which  were  the  creation  of  some  one   external 

founder.     Or  rather  it  united  the  two  characters  in  one. 

Bee  gradually  rose  to  g^reatness  from  very  small  beginnings  ; 

but,  gradual  as  the  process  was,  it  took  place  within  the 

lifetime  of  one  man.     And  that   man  was  at   once  its 

founder  and  its  first   ruler.     The  part  of  Cuthberht   at 

Lindisfame^  the  parts  of  William  and  of  Lanfranc  at 

Herlwin,     Caen^  were  all  united  in  Herlwin,  Knight^  Founder,  and 

Bo^lMrn    Abbot.     This  fiunous  man  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 

994-  life  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a  Norman  gentleman  and 

Hiflde-       soldier.     His  father  Ansgod  boasted  of  a  descent  from  the 

first  Danes  who  occupied  Neustria,^  that  is  to  say^  firom 

the  original  companions  of  Rolf  as  distinguished  &om  the 

later  settlers  under  Harold  Blaatand.^    And  this  descent 

agrees  with  the  geographical  position  of  his  estates^  which 

lay^  though  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  yet  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Dive^  within  the  limits  of  the  original  grant 

^  Will.  G«m.  vi.  9.  "  A  Danis  igitur  qui  Nonnanmam  prtmi  obtinuere 
pater  ejus  oiiginem  duxit.**  So  Milo  Crispin,  Vitae  Abb.  Beco.  (Giles,  Lan- 
franc, i.  a6i),  who  copies  William.  Both  give  the  name  Ansgotus.  I 
know  not  why  pedigree-makers  (see  one  quoted  by  Taylor,  Wace  209,  and 
another  in  Sir  A.  Malet's  Wace,  369)  identify  this  Anagod  with  "  Oris- 
pinus  of  Bee.** 

'  See  above,  p.  203. 
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of  Charles  the  Simple.  ^  On  the  spindle  side  he  boasted  of  osap.  vm. 
a  still  loftier  ancestry ;  his  mother  Heloise  is  said,  on  what 
authority  it  is  not  very  clear^  to  have  been  a  near  kins- 
woman of  the  reigning  house  of  Flanders.^  He  was  a  and  early 
vassal  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne^  the  £EdthM  guardian 
of  William,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  castle  his  own 
estates  lay.  He  had  proved  his  faithfidness  to  his  imme- 
diate lord  by  many  services  of  various  kinds^  and  he  had 
won  the  &vour,  not  only  of  Count  Gilbert  but  of  their 
common  sovereign  Duke  Robert.  On  one  occasion^  a 
wrong  received  from  the  Count  had  caused  him  to  forsake 
his  service.  But  presently  the  Count  was  engaged  in  aHisvir- 
more  dangerous  warfare  with  Ingelram,  Count  of  Ponthieu. 
Herlwin  with  his  followers  came  at  a  critical  moment 
to  Gilbert's  help^  and  the  Count  restored  all^  and  more 
than  all^  that  he  had  taken  away  from  one  who  so  well 
knew  how  to  return  good  for  evil.^  At  another  time 
Gilbert  sent  Herlwin  to  the  ducal  court  on  an  errand  of 
which  his  conscience  disapproved;^  he  failed  to  execute 
the  unjust  commission ;  in  revenge  the  Count  ravaged  the 
lands  of  Herlwin  and  did  great  damage  to  their  poor)  occu- 
piers.'^ Herlwin  went  to  the  County  and  made  light  of 
his  own  injury^  but  prayed  that  in  any  case  the  losses  of 
the  poor  might  be  made  good  to  them.     Such  a  man 

^  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  i68,  169. 

'  WiU.  Grem.  yi.  9.  "  Mater  proximam  Ducuin  Morinorum,  quos  modemi 
FUndroB  cognominant,  oonsangiiiiiitatem  attigit."  Milo  is  satisfied  with 
th«  deecription  of  "Ducum  Flandrise/'  without  the  flourish  about  the  Morini. 
Heriwin  may  thus  have  been,  in  the  female  line,  a  descendant  of  our 
.£lfred. 

'  Milo,  1^.  Giles,  L  36a ;  Orderic^  460  B.  Herlwin,  hard  pressed  in  the 
battle,  vows  that,  if  he  survives,  he  will  serve  Qod  only — '*  nulli  ulterius 
nisi  soli  Deo  militaret." 

*  Milo,  i.  264.  The  Count  was  seeking  the  destruction  of  some  neigh- 
boar  ;  "  de  cujnsdam  compatriotn  sui  damno  agens,  quod  in  illius  vergebat 
pemiciem." 

'  lb.  "Continue  abripiuntnr  omnia  bub,  nee  curat,  vastantnr  quoque 
paoperes  sui«  unde  non  parvft  sollidtatur  curft.** 
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CHAP.  vin.  was  already  a  saint  in  practice,  if  not  in  profession ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that^  in  this  carrying  out  of 
Christian  principles  into  dadly  life^  Herhnn  stood  alone 
among  the  gallant  gentlemen  of  Normandy.  But  the 
misfortune  always  was  that  men  like  Herlwin,  who  were 
designed  to  leaven  the  world  by  their  virtues^  were  in  that 
age  open  to  so  imany  temptations  to  forsake  the  world 
He  con-  altogether.  Herlwin  began  to  feel  himself  out  of  place 
monaatic  ^^^  the  secular  world  of  Normandy^  fvJl,  as  it  was  in  those 
retirement,  days,  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  where  every  man  sought  to 
win  justice  for  himself  by  his  own  sWord.  But  he  was 
hardly  more  out  of  place  in  the  Norman  ecclesiastical 
world,  where  priests  not  only  married  freely,  but  bore 
arms  and  lived  the  life  of  heathen  Danes/  and  where  even 
monks  used  their  fists  in  a  way  which  would  hardly  have 
been  becoming  in  laymen.^  The  faith  of  Herlwin  nearly 
failed  him  when  he  saw  the  disorder  of  one  famous  monas- 
tery ;  but  he  was  comforted  by  accidentally  beholding  the 
devotions  of  one  godly  brother,  who  spent  the  whole  night 
in  secret  prayer.  He  was  thus  convinced  that  the  salt  of 
the  earth  had  not  as  yet  wholly  lost  its  savour.^ 
Herlwin  Herlwin  now,  at  the  age  of  foriy,  retired  from  the  world, 

^J^tion  ^^d  received  the  habit  of  religion  from  Herbert,  Bishop  of 
ftt  Bume-    Lisieux.*   Count  Gilbert  released  him  from  his  service,  and 

▼ille.  ' 


1034. 


^  See  the  desoription  in  Oideric,  574  J)  et  Beqq.  Hb  words  are  re- 
markable. After  describing  the  marriage  or  concubinage  of  the  cleigy  and 
even  of  the  Bishops,  he  goes  on  (575  A)  ;  "Hujusmodi  mos  inolerit  tem- 
pore neophytorum,  qui  cum  RoUone  baptizati  sunt,  et  desolatam  regionem 
non  litteris  sed  armis  instructi  violenter  invaserunt.  Deiode  presbyteri  de 
stirpe  Dacorum  litteris  tenuiter  edocti  parochias  tenebant,  et  arma  ferentes 
laicalem  feudnm  militari  ftimulatu  defendebant." 

'  MilOy  i.  266.  "Quidam  monachus  monachum  pugno  reperenssum 
avertit,  ao  impulsum  supinis  dentibas  demisit  ad  solum  ;  adhuc  enim,  ut 
dictum  est,  omnes  omnium  per  Normanniam  mores  barbari  erant." 

»  lb.  i.  a66,  267. 

*  Will.  Gem.  yi.  9  ;  Ord.  Vit.  549  A.  Herbert  was  Bishop  of  Lisieaz 
from  1026  to  1050.  He  began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral,  which  was  finished 
by  his  sacoeMor  Hugh.     No  part  of  their  work  remains. 
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seemingly  released  his  lands  from  all  feudal  dependence  on  ohaf.  vm. 

himself.^     Herlwin  then  began  the  foundation  of  a  monas- 

teiy  on  his  own  estate  of  Bumeville  near  Brionne.^    A  few 

devotees  soon  gathered  round  him.     They  lived  a  hard 

life,  Herlwin  himself  joining  them  in  tilling  the  ground^ 

and  in  raising  with  his  own  hands  the  church  and  the 

other  buildings  needed  by  the  in&nt  brotherhood.^    The 

churchy  when  finished,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Herbert, 

who  at  the  same  time  ordained  Herlwin  a  priest^  and  gave  He  be- 

him  the  usual  benediction  as  Abbot  of  the  new  society.^  Pi^t  and 

About  the  same  time  he  for  the  first  time  learned  to  read,  -^^^^^ 

'  1037. 

and  that  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  gradually  became 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures^  and  that  without  ever  neglecting 
the  daily  toil  which  his  austere  discipline  imposed  upon 
himself.^    His  mother  Heloise  also,  struck  by  the  example 

'  Milo,  i.  264,  365.  The  release  of  the  lands  seems  implied  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monanteiy.  '  WilL  Gem.  vi.  9 ;  Milo,  i.  365. 

'  WilL  Gem.  u.  s.  ''Ipse  non  solnm  operi  pnestdebat,  sed  opus  ipsum 
efficiebat,  terram  fodiens,  fossam  efferens,  lapides,  sabulum,  calcemque 
hnmeris  comportans,  ac  ea  in  parietem  ipsemet  componens.**  The  church 
of  Bumeville  then,  like  Cnufs  church  on  Assandun  (see  vol.  L  p.  433),  was 
clearly  a  minster  of  stone  and  lime.  For  a  like  example  of  humility,  take 
Saint  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  worked  at  the  building  of  his  own  cathedral 
church.  (Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  ed.  Dimock,  p.  32.)  Compare  the 
penanoe  imposed  on  Duke  Godfrey  for  his  sacrilege  at  Verdun ;  see  above, 
p.  97.  In  somewhat  the  same  spirit  Edward  the  First  worked  personnlly 
'  in  making  the  ditch  at  Berwick  in  1396.    Bishangerp  ed.  Riley,  p.  375. 

*  WilL  Gem.  u.  s.  '*  Ab  eodem  presule  saoerdos  ordinatus  atque  Abbas 
oonstitutns  est."  GL  Milo,  i.  267.  The  last  writer  seems  to  make  Herl- 
win delay  his  monastic  profession  till  the  consecration  of  the  church,  but 
it  seems  from  William  of  Jumibges  and  Oxderic  (549  A)  that  an  interval  of 
three  years  passed  between  his  first  profession  and  his  ordination  and 
benediction  as  Abbot.  Milo  himself,  though  in  a  confused  way,  recognizes 
an  interval  of  three  years. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9  ;  Milo,  i  365.  "  Prima  literarum  elementa  didioit, 
qnum  jam  ezsisteret  annorum  prope  quadragiota,  et,  divinA  opitulante  gratiit, 
eo  usque  processit  ut  etiam  ipsis  apprime  erudltis  grammatidl  in  ezponen- 
dis  ac  intelligendis  divinarum  scripturarum  sententiis  merito  haberetur 
admirabilia."  With  this  plain  testimony  before  me,  I  do  not  understand 
the  remarks  of  Dean  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iii.  436,  and  Dean  Hook, 
Archbishopt,  ii.  85. 
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QHAP.  Tui.  of  her  son^  gave  up  her  dower-laDds,  and  became  a  sort  of 

serving  sister  to  the  brotherhood,  washing  their  clothes^ 

and  doing  for  them  other  menial  services.^     But  after  a 

while  it  was  found  that  the  site  of  Bumeville  was  unsuited 

for  a  religious  establishment;  it  seems  not  to  have  been 

well  supplied  with  the  two  great  monastic  necessities  of 

He  re-       wood  and  water.^    Herlwin  therefore  determined  to  remove 

moLuteiy  ^  infant  colony  to  a  spot  better  suited  to  his  purpose,  a 

to  Bee.       gp^^  ^  which  his  own  name  has  ever  since  been  inseparably 

attached.    A  wooded  hill  divides  the  valley  of  the  Bisle^ 

with  the  town  and  castle  of  Brionne^  firom  another  valley 

watered  by  a  small  stream^  or^  in  the  old  Teutonic  speech 

of  the  Normans^  a  beck.^    That  stream  gave  its  name  to 

the  most  famous  of  Norman  religious  houses^  and  to  this 

day  the  name  of  Bee  is  never  uttered  to  denote  that  spot 

without  the  distinguishing  addition  of  the  name  of  Herl- 

Preaent      win.     The  hills  are  still  thickly  wooded;   the  beck  still 

^the^^t.  floats,  through  rich  meadows  and  under  trees  planted  by 

the  water-side^  by  the  walls  of  what  once  was  the  renowned 

monastery  to  which  it  gave  its  name.     But  of  the  days  of 

Herlwin  no  trace  remains  besides  these  imperishable  works 

of  nature.    A  tall  tower^  of  rich  and  fanciful  design^  one  of 

the  latest  works  of  mediseval  skilly  still  attracts  the  traveller 

'  Mile,  i.  268.  "  Simili  se  inibi  propter  Benin  eeryitati  nobilU  mater  ejus 
addixit,  et  oonceBos  Deo  pnediiB,  quae  h&bebat,  snciUs  fungebatur  officio." 

*  GhroD.  Becc.  ap.  Giles,  i.  194.  "Quia  campestrifl  et  inaqnoBOB  est 
loons."  On  the  necessity  of  wood  and  water  for  monks,  we  have  the 
witness  of  Orderic  (461  A)  in  the  case  of  his  own  house.  **  Locus  iste," 
says  William  the  son  of  Geroy,  "ubi  ccepistis  sddificare,  habitationi  mona- 
ohomm  aptus  non  est^  quia  ibi  aqua  deest  et  nemus  longe  est.  Certum  est 
quod  absque  his  duobus  elementis  monachi  esse  non  possunt.**  The  de- 
scription of  Bee  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  enlarges  on  the  advantages  of  the 
spot.  It  is  "  omni  opportnnitate  humane  usui  commodos.  Propter  den- 
sitatem  ao  riyi  recreationem,  ferarum  iUic  multus  erat  aooursoB." 

'  Will.  Grem.  vi.  9.  ''  Locus,  qui  a  rivo  illic  mananti  Beccus  appeUatnr." 
So  Ghron.  Beoo.  ap.  Giles,  i.  194.  "Locus  qui  didtnr  Beccus,  et  ita  vod- 
tatus  a  rivulo  ibi  decunente,  qui  adhuo  hodiemis  temporibus  decuirit  jnzta 
muros  prati.*' 
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fix>ni  a  distance ;  but  of  the  mighty  minster  itself  all  traces^  ohat.  vm. 
save  a  few  small  fragments^  have  perished.^  The  monastic 
buildings,  like  those  of  so  many  other  monasteries  in  Nor- 
maixdj  and  elsewhere  in  Gaul,  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  worst 
days  of  art,  and  they  are  now  applied  to  the  degrading 
purposes  of  a  receptacle  of  French  cavaliy.  The  gate- 
way also  remains,  but  it  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings, 
of  a  date  far  later  than  the  days  of  Herlwin.  The  truest 
memorial  of  that  illustrious  Abbey  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  parish  church  of  the  neighbouring  village.  In  that 
lowly  shelter  is  still  preserved  the  effigy  with  which  after 
times  had  marked  the  resting-place  of  the  Founder.  Such 
are  all  the  relics  which  now  remain  of  the  house  which 
once  owned  Lanfiranc  and  Anselm  as  its  inmates. 

In  this  valley  it  was  that  Herlwin  finally  fixed  his  infant  Heriwin*H 
settlement,  devoting  to  it  his  own  small  possessions  in  the  mentas 
valley  itself,  and  obtaining  from  Count  Gilbert  a  grant  of '^****^'' 
the  adjoining  wood,  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of 
the  lordship  of  Brionne.^     There  Herlwin  built  his  first 
church,  and  added  a  wooden  cloister,  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  one  of  stone.^    There  he  ruled  his  house  in 
peace  and  wisdom,  his  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and 
especially  his  familiarity  with   the  laws  of  Normandy, 
standing  him,  we  are  told,  in  good  stead.^     Bee  seemed 
destined  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  a  monastic  house — ^to  a 

^  It  most  be  remembered  tbftt  Herlwin's  finA  church  at  Bee  was  on  a 
different  site  from  the  existing  remains,  which  represent  his  seconcf  building. 

*  Milo,  i.  a68.  "  Gomes  Gilbertns  nil  usquam  eo  saltu  pretiosins  posside- 
bat."  The  only  human  habitations  in  the  valley  were  three  mills,  in  two  of 
which  Herlwin  had  the  right  of  a  third  part.  Partly  by  gift,  partly  by 
purchase,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  valley.  For  his  own  gifts  at 
Buineville  and  elsewhere,  see  his  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  437. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9 ;  Milo,  i.  269.  "Consecratd,  paucis  exstmctd  annis, 
non  parvft  eoolesiA,  columnis  ex  ligneis  olaustrum  conBtruxit,"  The  church 
then  was  of  stone. 

*  Milo,  i.  270.  "Abbas  peritus  erat  in  dirimendis  causiarum  ssbcu- 
larinm  controversiis,  prudens  in  lis  qus  ad  exteriora  pertinent,  .  .  .  legam 
patrisB  scientissimuB/' 
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OHAP.  vm.  short  succession  of  men  of  primitive  zeal  and  primitive 
virtue,  followed  by  a  period  of  woridly  prosperity,  leading 
to  its  usual  results  of  coldness  and  laxity.     And  sucli 
doubtless  would  have  been  its  fate,  the  glory  of  Bee  would 
have  been  as  transitory  as  that  of  other  monastic  houses^ 
Effects  of    but  for  the  appearance  of  one  illustrious  man,  who  came  to 
sion  of       ^  enrolled  as  a  private  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
Lanfranc.    ^jj^  ^^^^  g^^  f^^  ^  while  a  special  and  honourable  character 
with  which  hardly  any  other  monastery  in  Christendom 
Herlwin'8   could  compare.     Abbot  Herlwin  survived  his  first  con- 
1078.         version  for  forty-four  years;*  his  first  humble  church  was 
The  church  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  new  fabric  was  hallowed 
crated  by    ^^  his  presence  by  one  whom  he  had  himself  received  to 
l^franc.    ^Yie  monastic  order,  one  who  had  made  Bee  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  who  then  returned  to  his  old  home  in  all  the 
greatness  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  nations  beyond  the  sea^' 
If  the  first  origin  of  the  house  was  owing  to  the  simple 
devotion  of  its  founder  and  Abbot   Herlwin,  its  lasting 
fame  and  splendour  were  no  less  owing  to  the  varied  learn- 
ing and  soaring  genius  of  its  renowned  Prior  Lanfiranc. 
Origin  and      The  future  Primate  of  England  was  one  of  the  most 
of  Lan-       illustrious  witucsscs  to  that  feature  in  the  Norman  charac- 
franc.         ^j.  ^i,{ch  made  the  men  of  that  race  welcome  strangers 
firom  every  quarter,  and  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  so 
many  eminent  men  of  various  nations,  both  in  Normandy 
itself  and  in  the  conquered  lands  of  Britain  and  Sicily.' 
In  the  days  of  Bichard  the  Good,  monks  and  priests  had 
flocked  into  Normandy,  even  fix)m  such  distant  lands  as 
Greece  and  Armenia,  and  the  Norman  Duke  had  kept  up 

»  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9  ;  Ord.  Vit.  549  A. 

^  Will.  Gem.  u.  8.  "6«ntium  transmarinarum  summuB  Pontifex."  Milo, 
].  275.  ''Gentium  transmiurinanim  Apostolicus.'*  lb.  172.  "Summos  an- 
tiBtee  et  in  ecclesiiii  transmarinis  vices  apostolicas  gerens."  See  vol.  i. 
pp.  133,  65^. 

*  Will.  Malms.  iiL  246.  *'Omniam  gentium  benignisdmi  advenas  aequali 
secum  honore  colunt." 
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a  close  interooorse  even  with  the  monks  of  Monnt  Sinai.  ^  qhaf.  vm. 
The  first  great  teacher  of  Bee  came  from  a  nearer,  though 
still  a  distant^  region.     Lanfranc^  Prior  of  Bee,  Abbot  of  His  birth 
Saint  Stephen's,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  native  of  1005. 
the  Lombard  city  of  Pavia,  and  was  bom  of  a  fiimily  which, 
though  perhaps  not  technically   noble,  was  at  any   rate 
eminent  and  honourable.^     He  was  full  of  all  the  secular  His  leam- 
learning  of  the  time,  and  his  range  of  49tudy  seems  to  have  ^^^' 
taken  in  the  unusual  accomplishment  of  a  knowledge  of 
Greek.^    A  knowledge  of  that  tongue  was  then  probably 
less  rare  than  it  became  somewhat  later,  and  it  is  an 
accomplishment  which  might  be  looked  for  in  Italy,  even 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  more  naturally  than 
in  any  country  north  of  the  Alps.     At  the  time  of  Lan-  his  know- 
firanc's  birth  and  youth,  a  large  part  of  Southern  Italy  onek, 
was  still  subject  to  the  Eastern  Emperors,  and   the  use 

^  Chron.  Fontanellense  (Saint  Wandrille),  ap.  D*Achery,  iii.  286. 
*  Qrderic's  description  of  him  (519  A)  begins,  ''Hie  ex  nobili  parentelA 
ortos,  Papis  urbis  Italiss  ciyibus,  ab  annis  infiuitisB  in  scholis  liberalium 
artium  stadait^  et  secularium  legum  peritiam  ad  patrie  su»  morem  in- 
tentione  laicft  fervidus  edidicit.'*  Gervase  (X  Scriptt.  1653),  firom  whom 
we  got  the  names  of  his  parents,  ssys,  "natns  in  urbe  Papiensi  oivibns 
egregiis  et  honestft  conditione  ;  pater  ipsins  Hanbaldus,  mater  Roza  voca- 
batur."  William  of  Malmeabury  (Gest.  Pont  116  ft)  says  only,  "non  adeo 
ubjectA  et  obscurft  progenie  oriundus  erat."  Milo*s  description  (i.  281) 
points  to  a  sort  of  nobility  of  the  robe ;  "  P^rentes  illius,  ejosdem  urbis 
dyes,  magni  et  honorabiles  habebantur  inter  snos  concives.  Nam,  ut 
fertnr,  pater  ejus  de  online  illorum  qui  jura  et  leges  civitatis  asservabant 
fuit.**  Dr.  Hook  (Archbishops,  ii.  74)  refers  to  his  letter  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  Scotland  (Giles,  i.  59),  in  which  he  calls  himself  "hominem  ex- 
traneum,  viiem,  ignobilem/'  A  sort  of  civic  nobility  seems  to  reconcile 
the  different  descriptions. 

'  I  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  implied  in  the  description  given 
by  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vi.  9) ;  "  Ortus  Italii  quidam  vir  erat,  quem 
Latinitas,  in  antiquum  ab  eo  restituta  scientie  statum,  tota  supremnm 
debito  cum  amore  et  honors  agnoscit,  nomine  Lanfrancus.  Ipsa  quoque 
in  liberalibus  studiis  gentium  magistra  Ghrascia  dtscipulos  illius  libenter 
audiebat,  et  admirabatur."  This  odd  use  of  "Latinitas"  occurs  also  in 
'  the  passage  in  the  Saint  Wandrille  Chronicle  just  referred  to.  **  Potestas 
seoundi  Bichardi,  velut  amore  diluculi,  in  toto  Latinitatis  orbe  serena 
refdlsit.'*    I  suppose  it  takes  in  all  nations  of  Romance  speech. 
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oHAP.  Tin.  of  the  Greek  language  survived^  both  in  Sicily  and  on  the 
main  land,  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
dynasty.  A  knowledge  of  that  tongae  must  therefore  have 
been  highly  nsefid  for  those  who  were  likely  to  have  any 
intercourse^  diplomatic  or  commercial^  with  the  parts  of 
Italy  where  it  was  spoken;  still  we  cannot  suppose  that 
its  acquirement  formed  any  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of 

and  of  study  of  a  Lombard  scholar.  But  the  great  object  of 
Lanfranc's  study  was  one  specially  adapted  to  the  Impe- 
rialist city  where  he  was  bom,  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law. 
It  was  an  hereditary  caUing  in  his  fiEunily;  his  fiither 
Hanbald  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction,^  and  his  son  more 
than  maintained  the  credit  of  his  house.  As  a  pleader^  he 
was  eminently  successful ;  the  veterans  of  the  courts  could 
not  resist  the  learning  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
spoke,  and  his  l^^al  opinions  were  accepted  as  decisive  by 
the  magistrates  of  his  native  city.^  His  &ther  died  while 
Lanfiranc  was  still  young,  and  his  honours  and  offices 
were  offered  to  his  son.^  Why  a  man  who  had  such  &ir 
prospects  at  home  should  have  forsaken  that  home  for  the 
distant  and  barbarous  Normandy,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.^ 
We  are  told  only  that  he  heard  that  Normandy  was  a  land 
which  lacked  learning,  and  that  its  young  Duke  was  dis- 
posed to  give  encouragement  to  learned  men.^     At  all 

^  See  the  quotation  firom  Oideric  just  above,  and  Dr.  Hook's  (ii.  75)  dis- 
cusaion  as  to  his  exact  position. 

'  Old.  Yit.  519  A.  *' Adolesoentnlus  orator  veteranos  adversantes  in 
actionibus  caussanim  frequenter  prtecipitayit,  torrente  fiBhcundi&  ^posite 
dicendo  senes  snperavit.  In  ipsA  etate  sententias  promere  statoit  quas 
gratanter  juris  periti  aut  judices  aut  prsetores  civitatis  aooeptabant.** 

'  Milo,  i.  382.  "In  primieyft  aetate  patre  orbatus,  quum  ei  in  honorem 
et  dignitatem  succedere  dihertt"  Was  Hanbald's  post^  whatever  it  was, 
hereditary? 

*  Dr.  Hook  (ii.  76,  80)  discusses  the  question  at  length.  I  cannot  infer 
from  the  use  of  the  word  "exsflium*'  by  Orderio  (5x9  A)  that  Lanfranc 
was  driven  from  Pavia  by  any  political  revolution,  any  more  than  Orderio 
himself,  when  "tenellus  ezsul"  in  Nonnandy.     See  above,  p.  213. 

»  Chron.  Beeo.  i.  195  ;  Hook,  ii.  77. 
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events^  early  in  the  period  of  anarchy  which  formed  the  ohap.  vm. 
early  years  of  the  reign  of  William,  Lanfiranc  came  intp  ^lh^?"t 
Normandy  with  a  following  of  scholars^  and  opened  a  Avnuiches. 
school  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Avranches.^    The  cathedral 
church  of  that  city  beheld  in  after  times  the  penance  by     1172. 
which  the  greatest  successor  of  William  atoned  for  his  share 
in  the  death  of  the  most  renowned  among  the  successors 
of  Lanfiranc.    But  Ihe  glory  of  Avranches  has  passed  away. 
From  it^  alone  among  the  seven  episcopal  towns  of  Nor- 
mandy^ minster  and  Bishoprick  have  wholly  vanished.^ 
Buty    during   those  tew  years  of  the   life  of  Lanfranc^ 
Avranches  must  have  been  an  intellectual  centre  without 
a  rival  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.     The  fame  of  the  gpneat 
teacher  was  spread  abroad,  and  scholars  flocked  to  him 
from  all  quarters.     But  as  yet  his  learning  was  wholly 
secular;  his  pursuits  were  peacefiil,  but  he  thought  perhaps 
less  of  divine  things  than  Herlwin  had  thought  when  he 
rode  after  Count  Gilbert  to  battle.    At  last  divine  grace 
touched  his  heart;  a  sudden  conversion  made  him  resolve    * 
to  embrace  the  monastic  profession.     He  left  Avranches  He  be- 
suddenly^  without  giving  any  notice  to  his  firiends  and  monk  *t 
scholars^  and  set  forth  to  seek  for  the  poorest  and  most  ^^ 
lowly  monastery  that  could  be  founds  for  one  which  his 
own  fame  had  never  reached.^    A  happy  accident  led  him 

'  The  sojourn  at  ATranches  oomes  from  Milo,  L  a8a.  The  other  aocounta 
aeem  to  bring  him  to  Bee  at  once. 

'  The  Biahoprick  of  Ayranches  is  now  merged  in  that  of  Coutanoes,  and 
the  cathedral  is  destroyed;  Lisieux  is  also  mexged  in  Bayeux,  but  the 
cathedral  remains. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vL  9.  *'  Beocmn  itaque  adiit,  quo  nullum  usquam  pan- 
perios  estimabaiur  vel  abjectius  ccenobium."  Ord.  Vit.  519  B.  "Godno- 
biolom  Beooense  loci  situ  et  paupertate  elegit.*'  Milo,  i.  2S2,  983. 
'*  Locum  adire  nolebat,  ubi  Utterati  qui  eum  honori  ac  reverentis  habe- 
rent.  .  .  .  Rogavit  sane  ut  vilius  et  pauperius  ccenobium  quod  in  regione 
noseent  sibi  demonstnurent.''  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  116  b.  '*Multis 
din  locis  circumspeotis,  ex  omni  abbntiarum  oopiA  Beccum  apud  Nor- 
manniam  potismmnm  elegit,  paupertate  loci  et  monaohomm  religione 
captofl." 
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oHAP.  Tm.  to  Bec^  which  then  folly  answered  his  ideal.^     Received  as 

a  monk  hy  Abbot  Herlwin^  he  strove  to  hide  himself  from 

the  world;  he  even  at  one  time  thought  of  leaving  the 

monastery^  and  leading  a  life  of  utter  solitude  in  the 

He  be-       wildemess.^     But  the  Abbot  required  him  on  his  obedience 

Prior.         to  remain^  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Prior.^ 

1045.         He  had  already  proved  his  fitness   to  command  by  his 

readiness  to  obey.     His  predecessor  in  the  Priorship^  an 

unlearned  man,  had  bidden   him^  when  reading   in  the 

refectory^  to  shorten  the  second  syllable  of  dacere.     The 

great  scholar  did  as  he  was  bid,  deeming  holy  obedience  to 

be  something  higher  than  the  rules  of  Donatus.^    But  such 

necessity  was  not  long  laid  upon  him ;  such  a  light  as  his 

could  not  long  be  hid  under  a  bushel ;  his  &me  was  again 

spread  abroad,  and  with  it  the  feune  of  the  house  in  which 

he  sojourned.     Clerks  and  scholars,  men  of  noble  birth, 

even  sons  of  princes,  flocked  to  profit  by  the  instructions 

of  the  learned  Prior,  and  enriched  the  Abbey  with  costly 

*   gifts  for  his  sake.''    The  society  increased  so  fast  that  the 

'  The  legend  ia  found  in  a  simpler  form  in  Milo,  i.  381,  2S3,  and  in  a 
fuller  shape  in  the  Chronioon  Beccense,  i.  195, 15)6,  followed  by  Hook,  i.  81, 
83.  I  do  not  see  the  chronological  difference  spoken  of  by  the  Dean,  except 
that  the  Cbronicler,  like  most  of  the  other  writers,  leaves  out  the  sojourn 
at  Avranches.  The  two  Tersions  are  worth  comparing,  as  illustrating  the 
growth  of  a  legend,  which  is  not  the  less  plainly  a  legend  becauae  it  con- 
tains nothing  miraculous.  The  earlier  form  is  the  more  consistent  with 
the  general  story,  as  it  represents  Lanfiranc  as  ignorant  of  Scripture  and 
divine  things.  The  meeting  between  Lanfranc  and  Herlwin  is  well  con- 
ceived and  well  told.  '  Milo,  i.  385. 

*  Milo,  i.  386.  "Lanfranoum  Priorem  constituit,  et  quidquid  ditioni 
monasterii  subjacebat,  interius  et  ezterius  ipsius  curss  commisit." 

*  lb.  384.  "  Vir  sapiens  sciens  magis  obedientiam  Christo  debere  quam 
Donate,  dimisit  quod  bene  pronunoiaverat,  et  dixit  quod  non  reote  dicere 
jubebatur.  Nam  producere  brevem  vel  longam  compere  syliabam  non 
capitale  noverat  crimen ;  verum  jubenti  ex  parte  Dei  non  parere  culpam 
non  levem  esse  sciebat.*' 

'  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9.  *' Accurrunt  olerici,  Ducum  filii  [one  would  like  to 
know  their  names],  nominatissimi  scholarum  Latinitatis  magistri,  laici 
potentes,  altA  nobilitate  viri.  MuUi  pro  ipsius  amore  multas  eidem 
ecclesis  terras  contulere." 
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bafldings  were  found  to  be  too  small^  and  the  site  not  chap.  vm. 
healthy  enough  for  so  great  a  multitude.^     By  the  per- 
saasion  of  Lanfranc,  Herlwin  was  induced  to  change  his 
abode  once  more^  and  to  raise  a  third  house,  larger  and 
more  stately  than  either  of  its  predecessors,*  but  still  within 
the  same  valley  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  same  beck.     At 
last  the  name  of  the  Prior  of  Bee  reached  the  ears  of  Duke  His  favour 
William  himself.    Lanfranc  became  his  trusted  counsellor/  li^. 
and  we  shall  presently  find  him  acting  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully on  his  sovereign's  behalf,  in  pursuit  of  the  object 
which,  next  to   the  Crown  of  England,  was  nearest   to 
William's  heart.     The  &me  of  Lanfranc  soon  spread  be-  He  appean 
yond  the  bounds  of  Normandy ;  he  appeared,  as  we  have  synods  of 
already  seen,  at  a  succession  of  synods,  as  the  champion  of  S^^^j^^ 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church.  ^     The  theological  i049>  i<>5o* 
position  of  Lanfranc  I  leave  to  be  discussed  by  others  ;^  it 
is  enough  to  say  that,  summoned  before  Pope  and  Council 
as  a  suspected  heretic,  he  came  away  from   Rome  and 
Yercelli  with  the  reputation  of  the  most  profound  and 
moat  orthodox  doctor  of  his  time.® 

The  monastery  of  Ouche  or  Saint  Evroul  had,  as   far 

'  WilL  Gem.  vi.  9.  "Adunatain  etenim  illic  fratrum  multitudinem 
quia  domorum  ifpaciositas  jam  capere  non  valebat,  et  quia  BituB  loci  degen- 
tiiun  inoolumitati  contrarius  ezBiatebat.*' 

*  WiUiam  of  Jumibgee  (a.  8.)  describes  the  work,  and  says  that  "  post 
triennii  completionem,  sol&  necdum  complete  basilica/'  Lanfranc  became 
Abbot  of  8aint  Stephen's.  This  last  appointment  did  not  happen  till  1066 
(Ord.  Vit.  494  B).    Did  the  rebuilding  not  begin  till  1063  ? 

'  I  reserve  the  accoant  of  Lanfranc's  connexion  with  William  till  I  come 
to  the  biatoTj  of  the  Dake's  marriage. 

*  See  above,  p.  116,  'See  Hook,  ii.  89. 

*  Orderio  (519  D)  describes  the  work  of  Lanfranc  against  Berengar  as 
"dilucido  vennstoqae  stilo  libellom,  sacris  auctoritatibus  ponderosum,  et 
indimolnbiliter  constantem  conseqnentiis  lationom,  vene  intelligentin  ad- 
structione  de  EucharistiA  copiosum,  faoundo  sennone  luculentum,  nee  pro- 
tUitaU  icedioBwin.^  One  could  wish  that  the  excellent  Orderic  had,  in  this  ^ 
last  respect,  imitated  the  work  which  he  so  much  admired. 

VOL.  n.  q 
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CHAP.  Yin.  as  the  eleventh  centoiy  was  concemed,  an  origin  of  a 
^^tT^'of  ^ff^^^t  tind  from  that  of  Bee;  but  its  story  is  really 
Ouohe  or    little  more  than  that  of  Bee  carried  back  into  an  earlier 

Saint 

EvrooL      age*     That  is  to  say,  while  Bee  was  altogether  a  new 
foundation,  Saint  Evroul  was,  like  many  other  religious 
houses  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  a  restoration  of 
an  earlier  one.     In  both  countries  the  Scandinayian  in- 
vaders had  destroyed  or  pillaged  countless  churches  and 
monasteries.     Many  of  these  last,  sometimes  after  com- 
plete destruction^  sometimes  afber  dragging  on  a  feeble 
existence  during  the  intermediate  time,  rose  again^  like 
Crowland  and  Jumi^ges,  in  more  than  their  former  great- 
ness.    But  the  case  of  Saint  Evroul  was  a  peculiar  one. 
Its  temporary  fall  was  owing,  not  to  the  devastations  of 
heathen   Northmen,  but  to  the  wars  between  Christian 
Story  of     Normandy  and    Christian   France.     The    history   of   its 
Evpoul.      founder,  Ebrulf  or  Evroul,  a  saint  of  the  sixth  century, 
^^^'  in  many  respects  forestalls  the  history  of  Herlwin  of  Bee.* 

Of  noble  birth  in  the  city  of  Bayeux, — perhaps  there- 
fore of  Saxon,  rather  than  of  either  Frankish  or  Gaulish, 
blood, — ^high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Hlodhar  the  son 
of  Hlodwig,  he  lived,  even  as  a  layman,  the  life  of  a 
saint.^  At  last  he  forsook  the  world ;  his  wife  and  him- 
self both  took  monastic  vows ;  but  Ebrulf,  as  Lanfranc  had 
wished  to  do,  presently  forsook  his  monastery  for  a  deeper 
seclusion.  With  three  companions  only,  he  sought  out  a 
lonely  spot  by  the  river  Charenton,  close  by  the  forest  of 
Ouche,  on  the  borders  of  the  dioceses  of  Lisieux,  Evreui, 
and  Seez.     There  he  lived  a  hermit's  life,  adorned,  as  we 

^  The  whole  early  history  of  hii  house  is  given  by  Orderic  at  great  length, 
609  et  leqq.     So  also  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33. 

'  Ord.  609  C.  "  Degens  adhuo  sub  laicali  habitu  yitam  instituerat  nt 
nihil  ab  his  discrepare  yideretur,  quos  imperium  regulare  ooercebat." 
His  piety  howeyer  was  not  wholly  after  the  type  of  Eadwaid  the 
Confessor,  for  we  read  (609  D)  that  "oonjugem,  ut  patris  nomen  haberet, 
aoceperat." 
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are  told,  by  many  miracles/  and  his  cell,  like  the  cell  of  chap.  vm» 
Gathlac  at  Ciowland^  became  the  small  beginning  of  a 
fiunons  monastery.     The  secluded  site  of  the  house  saved  Monasteiy 
it  f5rom  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  votaries  of  evtouI; 
Saint  Evroul,  with  almost   unique  good   luck,  remained '^^^^^l^ 
undisturbed,  while  Hasting  and  Rolf  were  overthrowing  »v»g«»; 
so  many  holy  places  of  their  brethren  elsewhere.^      But 
during  the  troubled  minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  when 
King  Lewis  of  La6n  and  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris  were  in- 
vading the  defenceless  Duchy,®  the  monks  of  Saint  Evroul 
received  two  seemingly  honourable,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
highly  dangerous,  guests.     These  were   Herlwin,  Abbot 
of  Saint  Peter's  at  Orleans,  the  Chancellor  of  Hugh  the 
Great,  and  Ralph  of  Drangy  his  Chamberlain.^     Both, 
we  are  told,  were  men  of  great  piety,  but  they  showed 
their  piety  in  a  strange  &shion.     Soon  after  their  visit,  but  is 
Duke  Hugh  gave  orders  for  the  ravage  of  that  part  of  Hugl^tho^ 
Normandy.    His  devout  officers  either  despised  or  scrupled  r??**' 

943* 

at  plunder  of  a  more  vulgar  kind ;  ^  they  remembered  the 
hospitaliiy  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Evroul,  and  requited 

^  One  legend  of  Saint  Ebrulf  (6i  i  C)  is  the  same  as  the  well-known  stoiy 
of  .^Uf red  and  his  last  loaf. 

*  Old.  Vit.  623  C.  "Olim  dum  Bad,  qui  adhuc  pagani  erant,  cum 
Hastingo  Neustriam  vastayerunt,  et  rursus  Bollone  cum  suis  ssBviente, 
plures  eodesifft  cum  urbibus  et  oppidis  desolatse  sunt;  nos,  sufi&agante 
Deo,  in  silvestri  sterilique  rure  latuimns,  et  debaochantium  gladios,  licet 
in  timore  nimio  et  egestate,  sospitee  evasimus.''  This  must  have  been 
forgotten  when  it  is  said  in  Neustria  Pia,  p.  90,  that  Saint  Evroul  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danes. 

'  See  vol.  t  pp.  3 10,  III.  Onleric  gives  his  version  of  these  events  in 
p.  619.  He  calls  Hugh  "  Hugo  Magnus  AweUa/fiorum  Dux,"  and  Lewis 
receives  his  surname  of  "  Ultramarinus/'  which  we  do  not  find  in  con- 
temporary writers.  Most  names  of  the  kind  were  doubtless  used  in 
conmion  discourse  during  the  lifetime  of  the  princes  designated  by  them, 
but  they  did  not  find  their  way  into  written  histofy  till  later. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  619  D,  622  D.    % 

^  lb.  621  B.  "Rusticorum  pecudes  sive  supellectilem  non  ouraverunt ; 
sed  UttGenm  hotpiHi  memores,  illuc  reversi  sunt,  et  ex  insperato  cum  suis 
in  ccenobium  irruerunt."    Then  follow  the  details  of  the  plunder. 

Q2 
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oHAP.vni.  it  by  carrying  off  all  the  ornaments  of  their  church,  in- 
cluding^ what  they  most  valued^  the  relics  of  their  founder 
and  other  saints.     The  holy  spoil  was  duly  shared  among 
various  churches  of  the  Duchy  of  France,^  and  a  large 
The  mo-     body  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Evroul  followed  the  objects  of 
^^^1^^     their  veneration.     A  few  however  remained  behind^  and 
the   brotherhood   still  dragged  on  a  feeble  ezistenoe   for 
some  time.     At  last  the  house  of  Saint  Evroul  was  utterly 
forsaken  and  forgotten,  and  miracles  were  needed  to  point 
The  church  out  the  spot  where  it  had  stood.     A  pious  priest  ^  from 
Bestold.  ^  Beauvais,  Restold  by  name^  moved  by  a  divine  vision, 
came  and  dwelt  on  the  spot,  and  found  bene&ctors  willing 
to  repair  the  ruined  church.^    At  last  one  special  bene- 
Geroy  and  factor  arose.    Geroy^  a  man  of  great  valour  and  piety,  was 
"    "^  ^'  lord  of  Escalfoy  by  the  forest  of  Ouche,  and  of  Montreuil 
near  the  Dive.^     Of  mingled  French  and  Breton  extrac- 
tion^ he  had  been  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  elder 
William  of  Belesme,  probably  as  a  vassal  of  some  of  the 
estates  held  by  him  under  the  Crown  of  France.     In  a 
o.  1015.    fight  against  Count  Herbert  of  Maine,  when  William  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  followers  had  fled,  Geroy  regained  the  day 
by  his  single  valour.^     In  return  for  this  exploit,  WQliam 
introduced  him  at  the  court  of  Richard  the  Oood,  by 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  lordships  already 
spoken  of.®     They  had  been   the  property  of  Helgo,  a 

*  Ord.  Vit.  624  D. 

'  lb.  624  C.  This  holy  mftn,  like  Orderic*8  own  i&ther,  was  married. 
*'  Uticum  perrexit  ibique  cum  conjuge  et  Ilberto  filio  suo  primus  babi- 
tavit."  (625  A.)  He  afterwards  bad  a  companion  named  Ingram. 
(461  A.)  »  lb.  635  C.  D. 

*  He  is  described  as  "  Enialdi  Gross!  de  Corte  Sedaldi  Abonii  Briionis 
filii  filius."  (Ord.  Vit.  465  A.)  He  goes  on  to  say  that  be  "ez  magn& 
nobiUtate  Francorum  et  Britonum  processit,  mirAque  probitate  et  audacii 
temporibus  Hugonis  Magni  [clearly  a  mi8l|^ke  for  Hugh  Capet]  et  Robert! 
Regum  Francorum  nobiliter  viguit." 

»  lb.  463  A. 

'  Orderio  (464  A,  B)  tells  a  curiouB  story  about  these  lordahipe.    When 
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Nonnan  noble,  to  whose  daughter  Geroy  had  been  be-  oaap.  vm. 
trothed^  but  ihe  marriage  was  hindered  by  ihe  premature 
death  of  the  bride.^  By  another  wife  he  had  a  numerous 
&mily,  many  of  whom  were  distinguished  in  Norman 
liistoTy.'  He  was  himself  succeeded  by  his  second  son  WiULun 
William,  who^  Uke  his  father,  was  attached  to  the  house  of  g^^^, 
Belesme,  and  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
Maine.^  He  had  however  to  contend  for  the  possession 
of  his  estates  against  the  violence  of  Count  Gilbert  of 
Brionne,  a  man  who,  on  this  as  on  some  other  occasions,^ 
seems  to  have  failed  to  carry  into  his  private  relations 
those  principles  of  honourable  conduct  which  in  so  marked 
a  way  distinguished  his  administration  of  public  affairs. 
William  was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  faithfol  vassal,  ready 
to  undergo  any  personal  loss  on  behalf  of  his  lord  or  of 
his  &iend.^     He  was  also  bountiful  to  the  Church,  though 

thej  were  granted  to  Geroy,  thej  were,  by  what  accident  does  not  appear, 
not  included  in  the  diocese  of  any  Bishop.  Geroy's  conscience  was  troubled 
at  a  state  of  thingH  so  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  rule.  EJe  accordingly 
inquired  which  of  the  neighbouring  Bishops  was  the  most  worthy,  and, 
hearing  much  of  the  virtues  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Lisieuz  (990-1034),  he 
annexed  his  lands  to  that  diocese.  He  procured  however  certain  privileges 
for  the  clergy  of  his  lordships,  especially  an  exemption  from  the  oppressive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacons;  "Ut  clerici  terre  suae  non  irent  ad 
placitandum  extra  potestatem  eorum,  neo  opprimerentur  injustis  circum- 
yentionibus  Archidiaoonorum."  He  might  well  make  this  stipulation,  if 
the  Archdeacons  of  his  time  were  like  those  described  by  John  of  Salisbury 
some  generations  later  (Ep.  clxvi.  ap.  Giles,  i.  a6o). 

In  Mr.  Stapleton's  map  Escalfoy  is  marked  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux,  but 
Montreuil  in  that  of  Seez. 

1  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  1 1)  makes  him  receive  these  lordships  from 
Duke  Richard,  "Richardi  Ducis,  cujns  dono  in  NormanniA  duo  mnnioipia 
obtinuit,"  but  it  seems  from  Orderic  (465  B)  that  the  ducal  grant  was  only 
a  confirmation  of  the  will  of  Helgo;  "Liberalis  Dux  agnitA  virtute  ejus 
honoravit,  eique  totam  terram  Helgonis  hsreditario  jure  concessit.'* 

'  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.  "  Ex  his  filiorum  et  nepotum  militaris  tuima  pro- 
pngata  est,  quae  barbaris  in  AngliA  vel  ApuliA  sen  TrachiA  vel  SyriA  nimio 
tezTori  visa  est." 

»  WiU.  Gem.  vi.  7. 

*  Compare  his  dealings  with  Herlwin,  above,  pp.  215,  a  16. 

*  He  held  lands  of  Count  GeofErey  of  Mantes,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
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oHAP.  vm.  he  strictly  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  his 
own  lordships.^    Twice  he  made  the  pQgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, once  during  the  height  of  his  prosperity^  and  onoe 
after  the  great  misfortune  which  clouded  his  later  days. 
Blinded  by  For  he  it  was  whom  the  fierce  Talvas.  in  defiance  of  every 
Talvas.       tie  of  gratitude^  of  hospitality^  and  of  feudal  honour^  blinded 
and  mutilated  when  he  came  as  a  guest  to  his  bridal.'    The 
daughter  of  Talvas  too^  the  cruel  Mabel^  pursued  the  house 
of  Oeroy  throughout  life  with  unrelenting  hatred.^     In 
He  grantB  his  old  age  he  became  a  monk  at  Bec^  a  house  to  which 
EvToul  to    he  had  already  been  a  benefactor.^     He  had  given  to  Herl- 
^^  win  and  his  monks  the  lands  of  Saint  Evroul   and  the 

church  lately  restored  by  Bestold.  It  now  became  a  cell 
to  the  Abbey,  inhabited  by  a  small  body  of  monks 
with  Lanfranc  at  their  head.^  But  presently  William's 
nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,^  formed  the 
design  of  founding  a  monastery  near  the  lordship  on 
the  Ondon  &om  which  they  took  their  name.  Of  these 
two  brothers,  Robert  became  a  monk  of  Saint  Evroul; 

by  William  TeJyas,  who  required  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Montacute 
as  his  ransom.  This  castle  belonged  to  William  the  son  of  Geroy^  who  at 
once  destroyed  it  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  his  lord.     Ord.  Yit. 

464C. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  464  A.  "  Episcopales  consuetudines  Monasterioli  et  Escalfoii 
fundo  habebat,  neo  uUus  Arohidiaconorum  ibidem  presbyteros  ejusdem 
honoris  oiroumyenire  audebat.'* 

•  See  above,  p.  183.  '  ■  578  A. 

*  According  to  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  23),  he  died  at  Gaeta  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  of  some  sort  ("  pro  quibusdam  rationalibns  canssis") 
to  Apulia. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  461  A ;  Chron.  Becc.  i.  195.  This  is  doubtless  the  grange 
which  Lanfranc  found  greatly  troubled  by  rats.  His  biographer  ^.  284, 
485)  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  his  humility  that  he  personally  carried  a  cat  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

'  They  were  the  sons  of  Robert  of  Grantraesnil  (see  above,  p.  197) 
and  Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Geroy  (Orderio,  465  B).  After  Robert's 
death  Hadwisa  married  William,  son  of  Archbishop  Robert.  Their 
daughter  Judith,  having  taken  the  veil,  afterwards  married  Roger,  Count 
of  Sicily  (484  B),  but,  as  a  punishment  for  her  sacrilege,  she  remained 
childless. 
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of   Hugh  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  history  both   of  chap.  vni. 

N'ormandy  and  of  England.     Their  pious  uncle  approved  Reston- 

of  the  design^  but  pointed  out  that  the  site  which  they  ^^^ 

had  chosen  was  lacking  in  the  two  great  monastic  neces-  E^*^"^- 

...     '®5®' 
saries  of  wood  and  water.^     Let  them  rather  join  with  him 

in  restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  fcdlen  house  of 
Saint  Evroul,  placed  on  a  spot  suited  for  every  monastic 
want.^     Uncle   and  nephews  joined    their   energies  and 
their  purses ;  the   rights  of  Bee   over  the  spot  were  ex- 
changed for   another  estate,   and   the  new  Saint  Evroul 
arose  with  the  full  licence  of  Duke  William,  of  Arch- 
bishop Malger,  and  of  the  other  Prelates  of  Normandy. 
Monks  were  brought  from  Jumieges,  and  a   brother  of 
that  house^  Theodoric  by  name^  became  the  first  Abbot  of    1050. 
the  new  foundation.^     But  the  house  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  fortunate  in  its  rulers  than  Bee.     Theodoric  ajR^er  a     1058. 
while  laid  aside  his  office^  driven  to  resignation^  it  is  said^ 
by  the  cabals  of  the  co-founder  Bobert  of  Ghrantmesnil^ 
who,  having  made  his  profession  in  the  house^  had  ob- 
tained the  rank   of  Prior.^     Robert  was   chosen   to   the     1059. 
Abbotship,  but,  a  few  years  after,  he  was  himself  deposed,     1063. 
or  driven  to  resignation^  by  Duke  William/   and  long 

^  See  above,  p.  a  18. 

3  William  of  Juxni^ges  (yii.  13)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  long  historical 
disconrae,  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  speaks  of  Charles  the  Simple  as 
"filius  Ludovici  cognomine  Nibil-fecit." 

»  Ord.  Vit.  461  C  et  seqq.,  625  D ;  Will.  Gem.  viL  33.  He  was 
the  only  monk  for  whom  the  cruel  Mabel  had  any  reyerenoe.  Ord.  Vit. 
470  A. 

*  See  his  character,  Ord.  Vit.  467  D ;  his  intrigues,  474  C  et  seqq. ;  his 
election,  477  A.  He  began  a  new  church,  but  did  not  finish  it,  480  C. 
He  ahio  gave  to  the  house  (468  B)  an  illuminated  psalter — doubtless  of 
English  work — which  the  Lady  Emma  had  giyen  to  her  brother  Archbishop 
Bobert.  His  son  William  seemingly  stole  it  from  his  father,  and  gave 
it  to  his  wife  Hadwisa,  mother  of  Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  "de  camer& 
patris  sui  familiariter  sustulerat,  dilectsBque  suae  conjugi  HadwissB  onmi- 
modis  pUcere  yolens  detulerat."  On  Abbot  Bobert  see  also  Will.  Gem. 
yii.  a6. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  481  B. 
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OHAP.  vni.  controvergies    followed   between  him    and    his   saooeseor 
Osbern.* 

I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  these  two  fiunons 
monasteries^  partly  because  their  stories  bring  before  us  so 
many  members  of  the  leading  Norman  &milies^  but  mainly 
Connexion  as  illustrating  the  great  religious  movement  which  was 
religioui     then  at  work  in  Normandy^  and  which  was  not  without 
S^'not-*"*  its   share   in  bringing  about  the   Conquest  of  England. 
mandy       When  we  come  to  a  later  stage  in  our  history,  we  shall 
Conquest    SCO  with  what  art  both  William  and  his  trusty  counsellor 
o  England'.  L^nfi^anc  contrived  to  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Normans,  to  represent  the  English  King  as  a  sinner 
against  the  local  saints  of  Normandy,  and  to  represent  the 
Conquest  of  England  as  a  holy  war  undertaken  to  chastise 
the  ungodly.     Such  a  vein  of  sentiment  could  hardly  have 
been  safely  appealed  to  except  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  great  religious  stir  in  the  national  mind.     One  side  of 
this  movement  is  shown  in  the  foundation  of  so   many 
monasteries^  in  the  zeal  with  which  men  gave  of  their 
substance  for  their  erection^  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
men^  often  the  same  men^  pressed  to  become  members  of 
the  holy  brotherhoods.     But  a  still  more  honourable  fruit 
of  the  religious  mind  of  Normandy,  one  however  which 
Normandy  only  shared  with  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  acceptance  during  this  period  of  the 
famous  Truce  of  Grod. 
The  Truce       This   extraordinary  institution    is   the  most   speaking 
witness,  at  once  to  the  ferocity  of  the  times,  and  also  to 
the  deep  counter  feeling  which   underlay  men^s  minds. 
Clergy  and  laity  alike  felt  that  the  state  of  things  which 

^  The  whole  story  is  given  at  some  length  in  Neustria  Pia,  pp.  104-110. 
But  remark  the  expression  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  33),  "  moltos 
labores  postea  in  procuratione  servorum  Dei  perpessus  eet."  There  were 
probably  two  sides  to  his  story,  as  to  most  others. 
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they  saw  daily  before  their  eyes  was  a  standing  sin  against  ohap.  ym. 
God  and  man,  repugnant  alike  to  natural  humanity  and 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  States  were 
everywhere  so  subdivided^  governments  were  everywhere 
80  weak^  that,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  every  man  who 
had  the  needful  force  at  his  command  simply  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
in  those  parts  of  Britain  where  the  authority  of  the 
English  Kings  was  really  established,  the  evil  was  smaller 
than  it  was  in  any  part  of  Gaul.^  Neither  can  we  doubt 
that  in  Normandy,  during  the  minority  of  William,  the 
evil  was  even  greater  than  it  was  in  other  parts  of  Gaul. 
But  the  extreme  disorder  of  that  minority  was  simply  an 
exaggerated  form  of  what  might  be  called  the  normal 
state  of  things  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Europe.  Every  man  claimed  the  right  of  private  warPriyate 
against  every  other  man  who  was  not  bound  to  him  by  ^^^' 
some  special  tie  as  his  lord  or  his  vassal.  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  private  war  and  mere  robbery  and  murder 
was  not  always  very  sharply  drawn.  It  is  clear  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  an  utterly  unscrupulous  man,  to 
whom  war&re,  however  unjust,  was  a  mere  trifle,  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  his  more  peaceable  neighbours. 
A  few  men  like  William  Talvas  might  throw  a  whole 
province  into  disorder;  and  men  who  were  in  no  way 
naturally  disposed  to  wrong  or  violence  were  necessarily 
driven  to  constant  warfare  in  sheer  self-defence.  The  poor 
and  the  weak  were  of  course  the  chief  victims ;  when  one 
gentleman  harried  the  lands  of  another,  the  immediate 
tillers  of  the  earth  must  have  suffered  far  more  severely 
than  their  master.  It  was  the  tenants  of  Herlwin,  rather 
than  Herlwin  himself,  who  had  most  bitterly  to  complain 

^  Was  the  Truce  of  Grod  ever  preached,  or  ever  needed,  in  England  ? 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  mention  of  it,  unless  the  so-called  Laws  of  Eadward, 
c.  2  (Schmid,  499),  at  all  refer  to  it.     See  below,  p.  336. 
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oHAP.  Tin.  of  the  ravages  of  Count  Gilbert.^  The  lower  dasses  then 
OTrront  ^^  especial  reason  to  curse  the  lawlessness  of  the  times ; 
against  the  yet  we  can  well  believe   that  there  were  many  men  of 

yiolence  of     ,  , 

the  time,  higher  rank  who  were  dragged  into  these  wretched  con- 
tests against  their  own  wiil^  and  who  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  keep  their  swords  sheathed,  save  when  the 
lawful  command  of  their  sovereign  required  them  to  be 
drawn.  These  two  contending  feelings  can  always  be 
traced  side  by  side.  Eveiy  attempt  to  put  any  kind  of 
check  on  the  violence  of  the  times  was  always  received 
with  general  good  will;  and  yet  the  practical  result  of 
so  many  praiseworthy  attempts  was,  after  all,  something 
extremely  small.  The  men  who  were  ready  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  to  observe  the  rules  made  to  preserve  it,  were 
left  in  a  manner  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  refused  to  obey 
any  rule  whatsoever.  Whatever  laws  were  made  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  the  peaceable  man  was  still,  as  before, 
driven  to  fight  in  his  own  defence.  Still  the  movement 
in  favour  of  law  and  order  was  a  very  remarkable  and 
a  very  general  one.  The  call  to  observe  peace  towards 
Christians  at  home  was  a  call,  quite  as  general,  though 
much  more  gradual,  than  the  call  to  wage  war  against  the 

Compari-    Infidels  in  other  lands.     But  the  call  to  the  Crusade  fell 

son  be- 

tweenthe    in  with  every  side  of  the  temper  of  the  times;  the  pro- 

God^d     clamation  of  the  Truce  of  God  fell  in  with  only  one,  and 

the  Cm-     that  its  least  powerfiil,  side.      Good  and  bad  men  alike 

were  led  by  widely  different  motives  to  rush  to  the  Holy 

War.    The  men  who   endeavoured  to  obey  the  Truce  of 

God  must  often  have  found  themselves  the  helpless  victims 

of  those  who  despised  it. 

The  form        A  movement  on  behalf  of  peace  and  good  will  towards 

the  move-   ixien  could  not  fail  in  those  days  to  assume  an  ecclesiastical 

^^^'     form.     As  of  old  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  the   great 

eccleBiae-     relipous  synod  of  Greece,  strove  to  put  some  bounds  to 

tical. 

*  See  above,  p.  215. 
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the  horrors  of  war  as  waged  between  Greek  and  Greek^^  chap.  vm. 
so^now^  in  the  same  spirit^  a  series  of  Christian  synods 
strove^  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  ecclesiastical 
censures^  to  put  some  bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war  as 
waged  between   Christian   and   Christian.     And  at  bothModenr 
times  the  spiritual  power  showed  its  wisdom  in  not  at-  reform  at^ 
tempting  too  much.     War  was  not  wholly  forbidden  in**™P**^- 
dther  case^  for  such  a  precept  would  have  been  hopelessly 
impofisible  to  carry  out.     But  certain  extreme  measures 
were  to  be  avoided^  certain  classes  of  persons  were  to  be 
respected^  certain  holy  seasons  were  to  be  kept  altogether 
free  from  warfare.     Such  at  least  was  the  form  in  which 
the  Truce  of  Grod  was  preached  in  Normandy.     But  Nor- 
mandy was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  receive  the  Truce, 
and  it  seems  not  to  have  appeared  there  in  its  earliest 
shape.     It  would  rather  seem  as  if  the  first  attempt^,  at  its 
establishment  had  tried  to  compass  too  much,  and  as  if 
later  preachers  of  peace  had  been  driven  to  content  them- 
selves with   a   much    less   close    approach    to    universal 
brotherhood.     The  movement  began  in  Aquitaine,  and  the  The  Truce 
vague  and  rhetorical  language  of  our  authority  would  seem  preached 
to  imply  that  all  war,  at  any  rate  all  private  war,  was  J^^^'*** 
forbidden  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures.^     It  must  1034. 

^  S«e  History  of  Federal  GoTemmenty  L  128. 

'  The  acoount  is  given  by  R.  Glaber,  iv.  5.  "Tunc  ergo  primitus 
coepere  in  Aquitanise  partibus  ab  Episcopis  et  Abbatibus,  ceterbque  viris 
aacre  religionis  deyotis,  ex  uniyersA  plebe  coadunati  conciliorum  con- 
Yentos."  He  goes  on  to  give  a  summaiy  of  their  legislation  ;  "  In  qnibus 
potissimnm  erat  de  inviolabili  pace  oonservandft,  ut  scilicet  viri  utriusque 
conditionis,  cujuscuxnque  antea  fhissent  rei  obnoxii,  absque  formidine 
procederent  armis  vacui.  Praedo  namque  aut  invasor  alterius  facultatis, 
legnm  districtione  arctatus,  yel  donis  fiicultatum  sen  p<Bnis  corporis 
acerrime  mulctaretur.  Locis  nihilominus  sacris  omnium  eoclesiarum 
honor  et  reyerentia  talis  exhiberetur,  ut  si  quis  ad  ea  cujuscnmque  culpaa 
obnoziiifl  oonfugium  fiuseret,  illssus  evaderet,  nisi  solummodo  ille  qui 
pactum  pradiote  paois  yiolAsset,  hie  tamen  captus  ab  altare  prtestitutam 
yindictam  lueret.  Clericis  airailiter  omnibus,  monachis,  et  sanctimonialibus, 
ut  ai  quia  cum  eis  per  regionem  pergeret  nullam  yim  ab  aliqno  pateretur." 
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OHAP.  VIII.  not  be  foi^tten  that^  in  that  age,  it  must  have  been 
^*®^^?y  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction  between  public 
pobiioand  and  private  war.  In  England  indeed,  where  an  efficient 
war.  constitutional  system  existed^  the  distinction  was  plain. 

Except  when  sudden  invasion  called  for  the  immediate 
action  of  the  local  power^  no  war  could  be  lawful  which 
was  not  decreed  by  the  King  and  his  Witan.  There 
might  be  rebellions  and  civil  wars,  but  there  was  no  re- 
cognized private  war&re  in  the  continental  sense.  But  in 
Qtiul  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deny  the  right  of 
war  and  peace  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown,  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  And  if  the 
vassals  of  the  Crown  might  make  war  on  each  other,  on 
what  principle  could  the  same  right  be  refused  to  their 
vassals,  to  the  Lords  of  Alen9on  and  Brionne?  Among 
the  endless  links  of  the  feudal  chain,  it  was  hard  to  find 
the  exact  point  where  sovereignty  ended  and  where  simple 
property  began.  A  preacher  therefore  who  denounced 
private  war  must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  so  doing 
Enihasi-  without  denouncing  war  altogether.  But  the  doctrine,  hard 
tionofthe  ^  it  might  be  to  carry  out  in  practice,  was  rapturously 
"^^^^  received  at  its  first  announcement.  As  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Crusade  was  met  with  one  universal  cry  of  "  Grod 
wills  it,''  so  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  other  preachers  of 
the  Truce  were  met  with  a  like  universal  cry  of  Peace, 
Peace,  Peace.^  Men  bound  themselves  to  Grod  and  to  one 
another  to  abstain  from  all  wrong  and  violence,  and  they 
engaged  solemnly  to  renew  the  obligation  every  five 
years.^     From  Aquitaine  the  movement  spread  through 

He  adds  aome  more  purely  religious  provimoiis  about  £uting  and  the 
like. 

'  R.  Glaber,  iv.  5.  "Quibua  umversi,  tanto  ardore  aooensi  nt  per  maaus 
Episoopomm  baoulnm  ad  ccBlum  elevarent,  ipeiqne  palmis  ezteusis  ad 
Denm,  Paz,  pax,  pax,  unanimiter  clamarent.  X7t  eaeet  videlicet  signom 
perpetui  pacti  de  hoc,  quod  spoponderant  inter  se  et  Deum." 

'  R.  Glaber,  u.  s.     "In  h&c  tamen  ratione  ut  eyolnto  quinqueniiio 
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Burgandy,  Royal  and  Dacal.^    But  it  seems  to  have  been  ohap.  vm. 
gradually  found  that  the  establishment  of  perfect  peace  on 
earth   was  hopeless.      Afber   seven   years  &om  the  first  Relaxation 
preaching  of  peace,  we  find  the  requirements  of  its  apostles  ^   ^  '  4i« 
g^reatly  relaxed.     It  was  found  vain  to  forbid  all  war^  even 
all  private   war.     All  that  was  now  attempted   was  to 
forbid  violence  of  every  kind  from  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day till  the  morning  of  Monday.^     It  was  in  this  shape  Beoeptiou 
that  the  Truce  was  first  preached  in  northern  and  eastern  j^^  iq 
Gtaul.     The  days  of  Christ's  supper,  of  His  passion,  of  His  ^"[^^^7 
rest  in  the  grave  and  His  resurrection,   were  all  to  beringia. 
kept  free  from  strife   and  bloodshed.      The   Burgundian 
Bishops   were  zealous   in   the  cause;    so   especially  was 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Verdun  in  Lotharingia.^     But  Bishop  Oppoation 
Grerard  of  Cambray  maintained,  on  tiie  other  hand,  that  ^f  q^^, 
the  whole  afiair  was  no  concern  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  ^"^y- 

confirmandBB  paciB  gratiA  id  ipsum  ab  univeraiB  in  orbe  fieret  mirum  in 
modum." 

*■  B.  Glaber,  iv.  5.  "  Dehinc  per  Arelatensem  provinoiam  atque  Lugdunen- 
sem,  sicqiie  per  universam  Burgundiam  usqae  in  ultimas  Francias  partes^  per 
universOB  episcopatuB  indictum  eet  qualiter  certis  in  locis  a  prsBsulibuB 
magnatisque  totius  patriae  de  reformand&  pace  et  sacriB  fidei  institutione 
celebrarentur  ooncilta."    In  Mart^ne  and  Durand'a  Thesaurus,  i.  159,  is  a  « 

circular  letter  on  the  subject  from  Ragenbald  Archbishop  of  Aries  and 
other  Burgundian  Prelates. 

'  Rudolf,  under  the  year  104 1  (▼.  i,  Duchbsne,  Ber.  Frano.  Scriptt.  iv. 
55  A),  recurs  to  the  subject ;  "  Contigit  vero  ipso  in  tempore,  inspirante 
diyinft  gratis,  primitus  in  partibus  Aquitanicis,  deinde  paullatim  per  uni- 
yersum  Galliarum  territorium  firman  pactum  propter  timorem  Dei  pariter 
et  amorem.  Taliter  ut  nemo  mortalium,  a  feriae  quartas  vespere  usque  ad 
■ecundam  feriam  incipiente  luce,  ausu  temerario  praBSumeret  quippiam 
alicui  hominum  per  vim  auferre,  neque  ultionis  vindictam  a  quooumque 
inimico  exigere,  nee  etiam  a  fideijussore  vadimonium  sumere.  Quod  si  ab 
aliquo  fieri  oontigisset  contra  hoc  decretum  publicum,  aut  de  vitft  com- 
poneret  aut  a  Ghristianorum  consortio  expulsus  patri&  peUeretur.  Hoc 
insuper  plaouit  universis,  yeluti  Yulgo  dicitur,  ut  Treuga  Domini  vo- 
caretar.**  I  conceive  this  relaxation  to  mark  a  change  from  the  P<ix  Dei 
to  the  Treuga  Dei.  See  Ducange  in  Treugti,  and  Palgrave,  iiL  soi. 
Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  inherent  confusion  of  Rudolfs  way  of 
expressing  himself. 

*  Hugo  Flay.  Chron.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  405. 
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OHAP.  vm.  It  was,  he  argued,  the  business  of  temporal  rulers  to  fight, 
and  the  business  of  spiritual  men  to  pray;  the  pious 
scheme  of  his  brethren  could  never  be  carried  out,  and 
the  attempt  to  enforce  it  would  lead  only  to  an  increase 
of  false-swearing.^  This  Pre}ate,  in  his  worldly  wisdom, 
seems  to  have  looked  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  men 
of  his  time  than  his  more  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  brethren. 
At  last  the  new  teaching  reached  Normandy.  The  luxury 
of  mutual  destruction  was  dear  to  the  Norman  mind ;  for 
a  long  time  any  restraint  upon  it  was  strongly  resisted, 
and  even  the  preaching  of  Bishop  Richard  himself  had  for 
a  long  time  no  effect.^  Miracles  were  needed  to  convince 
GO  stiff-necked  a  generation,  but  at  last  the  apostolic 
laboura  of  Richard's  successor  Hagano  brought  even  Nor- 
The  Truce  mandy  to  a  better  mind.^  The  young  Duke  and  his 
the  Coun-  Counsellors  were  urgent  in  behalf  of  the  Truce,  and  it  was 
[io4[^**" at  last  received  by  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  Normandy 
in  the  famous  Council  held  for  that  purpose  at  Caen.^ 

^  Qest.  Epp.  Cam.  ap.  Pertz,  vii.  474,  485.  Gerard's  objections  are 
giyen  at  great  length,  and  are  well  worth  studying,  as  a  setting  forth  of  the 
BegcUe  and  PonH/icdle.  Some  of  the  French  Bishops  seemed  to  have 
ventured  on  a  pious  fraud ;  "  Unus  eomm  coelitus  sibi  delatas  dixit  esse 
litems,  quae  pacem  monerent  renovandam  in  terrft.'*  The  chronicler  of 
Cambray  fully  approves  of  the  opposition  of  the  local  Prelate ;  "Alia  quoque 
importabilia  quampluiima  dederant  mandata,  qu«  oneri  visa  sunt  replicare. 
HAe  novitate  pulsatus  mandati  presul  noeter,  infirmitatique  peocantium 
condescendens,  secundum  decreta  sanctorum  patmm  ad  singula  snum  for- 
mavit  eloquium.** 

*  Hugo  Flav.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  403.  '*  Quam  quum  noluisset  recipere  gens 
Neustria),  viro  Dei  Richardo  prsedicante,  et  ut  earn  susciperent,  quia 
voluntas  Domini  erat,  et  a  Deo  non  ab  homine  decretum,  hoc  prooesserat, 
admonente  divino  judicio  coepit  in  eos  dessevire  ignis  qui  eoe  torquebat ; 
eo  anno  fere  totus  orbis  [was  the  whole  world  plagued  for  the  sins  of  Nor. 
mandy  f]  penuriam  passus  est  pro  raritate  vini  et  triticL  Sequnta  est 
e  vestigio  mortalitas  hominibus  pnemaxima  ab  faic.  Dom.  1043.**  This 
passage  is  made  up  out  of  R.  Glaber  (iv.  5),  where  however  Richard  is  not 
mentioned.  *  Hugo  Fkv.  u.  s. 

*  The  decree  of  the  synod  of  Caen  in  given  at  length  in  the  Concilia 
Botomagensis  Provincitt,  p.  39.  The  Fathers  are  stringent  against  "cabal- 
licationes  et  hostilitates."    The  main  decree  runs,  "  In  pace  quae  vulgo 
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"We  are  told  that  it  was  most  carefiilly  observed;^  but,  ohap.  vm. 

nearly  forty  years  after,  when  the  long  reign  of  William 

wafl  drawing  towards  its  end,  it  had  to  be  again  ordained 

in  another  Council  at  Lillebonne,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  and  lille- 

State,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  were  called  on  to  help  in  [loSo]. 

enforcing  its  observance.^ 

The  men  who  laboured  to  put  even  this  small  check  on 
the  violence  of  the  times  are  worthy  of  eternal  honour,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  institution  of  the  Truce  of  GK)d 
reaUy  did  something  for  a  while  to  lessen  the  frightful 
anarchy  into  which  Normandy  had  &llen.     But  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  a  far  more  effectual  check  was  supplied 
by  the  increasing  strength  of  William's  government,  as 
he  drew  nearer  to  manhood,  and  more  and   more  fully 
displayed  the  stern   and  vigorous   determination  of  his 
character.     But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  avail 
wholly  to  preserve  Normandy  for  some  years  to  come 
either  from  civil  war  or  from  foreign  invasion.     A  fer  Wide- 
more  deeply  spread  conspiracy  than  any  that  we  have  as  gpiracy 
yet  heard  of  was  now  formed  against  the  Duke.     We  have  ^^q?^ 
now  reached  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  io47* 
Conqueror;  we  shall  soon  have  to  tell  of  his  first  battle 
and  his  first  victory.     Within  a  few  years  after  the  pro- 

dicitar  Trevia  Dei,  et  que  die  Mercurii  sole  occidente  indpit,  et  die  Lome 
sole  nascente  finit,  haec  qu»  dicam  yobia  promptisBunA  mente  dehinc 
inaatea  debeiis  obaervare.  Niillus  homo  nee  femina  hominem  aat  feminam 
uaqnam  analiat,  nee  vulneret,  nee  oooidat,  nee  castellum,  nee  burgum,  nee 
viUam  in  hoe  spatio  qaatuor  dierom  et  quinque  nootiom  assaliat  nee 
depnedetur  nee  capiat,  nee  ardeat  ullo  ingenio  aut  violentift  ant  aliqoA 
fraude.*'  See  Boman  de  Ron,  10485  et  seqq.  The  church  of  Sainte  Paix 
at  Caen  was  built  to  commemorate  the  event,  but  PrevoBt  (note  to  Boman 
da  Bon,  iL  99)  places  its  building  in  1061. 

'  WilL  Pict.  113,  Giles.  "Sanetissime  in  NonnanniH  observabatur 
saeramentmn  Paois  quam  Treviam  vocant,  quod  effivnis  regionum  aliarum 
iniquitas  frequenter  temerat." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  55a  A.  It  was  ooDfiimed  again  for  Christendom  generally 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095.    Will.  Malms,  iii  345. 
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CHAT.  Tin.  damatioQ  of  the  Trace  of  God,  not  this  or  that  isolated 
Baron,  bnt  the  whole  nobility  of  the  most  Norman  part 
of  Normandj  rose  in  open  revolt  against  their  sovereign. 
IstrigiiM    The  prime  mover  in  the  rebellion  was  Guy  of  Bnrgondj.^ 
Buiguidy.  He  had  been  bronght  np  with  the  Duke  as  his  friend  and 
His  fnend-  kinsman,'  and  he  had  received  laige  possessions  firom  his 
the  Dake,  bountj.     Among  other  broad  lands^  he  held  Vernon^  the 
UuvJ  DOS-   ^^^  fortress  on  the  Seine,  so  often  taken  and  retaken 
MMions.     in  the  wars  between  France  and  Normandy.      He  held 
also  Brionne,  the  castle  on  the  Risle,  lately  the  home  of 
William's  fiuthful  guardian  Count  Gilbert.^     But  the  old 
jealousy  was  never  lulled  to  sleep ;  the  sway  of  the  Bastard 
was    insupportable,  and,  the   greater   the  qualities   that 
William  displayed,  the  more  insupportable  was  it  doubt- 
less felt  to  be.    William  had  now  reached  manhood.    After 
such  a  discipline  as  he  had  gone  through,  his  nineteen 
years  of  Ufe  had  given  him  all  the  caution  and  experience 
of  a  fiur  more  advanced  age.      He  was  as  ready  and  as 
able  to  show  himself  a  bom  leader  of  men  as  Cnut  had 
been  at  the  same  time  of  life.^    The  turbulent  spirits  of 
Normandy  began  to  fed  that  they  had  found  a  master; 
unless  a  blow  were  struck  in  time,  the  days  of  anarehy  and 
licence,  the  days  of  castle-building  and  oppression,  would 
Heplota     soon  be  over.      Gkiy  of  Brionne  therefore   found  many 
lords  of  the  ^^^7  listeners,  especially  among  the  great  lords  of  the 
^Jf^»°^  true  Norman  land  west  of  the  Dive.     He,  the  lawful  heir 
of  their   Dukes,  no   bastard,  no  tanner's  grandson,  but 
sprung  of  a  lawftd  marriage  between  the  princely  houses 
of  Burgundy  and  Normandy,  claimed  the  Duchy  as  his 

>  WilL  Pict.  80  (Giles).  '<Hujus  yesanue  signifer  prosiluit  Gaido.*' 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  330.  "  Sator  disoordianim  erat  Guido  quidam.** 

*  WilL  Pict.  U.B.  "  A  puerilibus  annis  cum  ipso  fitmiliariter  natritns." 
Will.  Gem.  vii.  17.  **  Grudelem  conviyam  . .  .  qui  cum  eo  a  puerilibiis  annis 
educatus  fuerat."  Will.  Malms,  n.8.  "Convictus  familiaritatem,  familia- 
ritas  amioitias,  paraverat.'*    So  Roman  de  Rou,  8718  et  seqq. 

*  See  above,  p.  192.  *  See  yol.  i.  p.  365. 
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rig^ht  by  birth..^     But  if  the  lords  of  the  Bessin  and  the  chap.  vm. 
Cotentin  would  aid  him  in  dispossessine  the  Bastard,  he  ^}^?  ^^^ 
would  willingly  share  the  land  with  them.^     This  most  of  the 
probably  means  that  he  would  content  himself  with  the 
more  purely  French  parts  of  the  Duchy^  the  original  grant 
to  Bolf^  and  would  leave  the  Barons  of  the  later  settle- 
ments in  the  enjoyment  of  independence.     We  can  thus 
understand,  what  at  first  sight  seems  puzzling,  why  the 
cause  of  Guy  was  taken  up  with  such  zeaL     Otherwise  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  the  chiefs  of  any  part  of  Normandy^ 
why^  above  all^  the  chiefs  of  this  more  strictly  Scandi- 
navian part,  should  cast  aside  a  prince  who  was  at  any 
rate  a  native  Norman^  in  favour  of  one  whose  connexion 
with  Normandy  was  only  by  the  spindle-side,  and  who  must 
have  seemed  in  their  eyes  little  better  than  a  Frenchman. 
We  can  thus  also  understand  the  geographical  division  of  Geogn- 
parties  during  the  war  which  followed.     William  is  feith-  Ji^on  of 
fully  supported  by  the  French  districts  to  the  east,  by  ^^^^s ; 
Rouen  and  the  whole  land  to   the  right   of  the  Dive,  the  French 

These  are  the  districts  which  the  division  between  Guy  1*°,^.,??^*^ 

•^  toWilham. 

and  the  confederate  Lords  would  have  given  to  the  Bur- 
gnndian  princcj  and  which  no  doubt  armed  zealously 
against  any  such  arrangement.     To  them  the  overthrow 

^  William,  in  his  autobiography  in  Orderic  (657  A),  is  made  to  say, 
**  nie  [Guido]  vero  verbis  et  actibus  mihi  derogavit,  me  noihum  degenerem- 
qne  et  principatu  indignnm  detestatns  judicavit  et  hostiliter  diffamavit." 
Roman  de  Boa,  8770 ; 

"  De  Willeame  aveit  grant  envie,     Et  Normendie  k  chalengier ; 
Ki  Bor  li  aveit  seignorie,  Eeprovout  li  sa  batardie." 

Onmenca  sei  h  conicier, 
So  again,  8783; 

"N'i  a,  dist  il,  pins  pro^ain  eir,       Pere  sa  mere  fa  Bichart, 
Ki  Normendie  deie  aveir :  D'espose  esteit^  n'ert  pas  bastart." 

'  Boman  de  Ron,  8786  ; 

"  E  ki  li  voldreit  fere  dreit,  E  se  meintenir  le  voleient 

Nonnendie  li  apendreit,  Ensemle  od  li  le  partireient.'* 

So  Will.  Pict.  80.  "Sed  aut  principatam  aut  maximam  portionem 
Normanniffi  ambiebat." 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP.  vni.  of  William's  authority  meant  their  own  handing  over  to 
Bayeux  a  foreign  ruler.  But  by  the  inhabitants^  at  any  rate  by 
jSmoA  the  gpreat  lords,  of  the  Lower  Normandy,  the  Scandinavian 
tterei^r-  ^*"^'  ^*  would  seem  that  the  struggle  against  the  ducal 
lion.  power  was  felt  as  a  struggle  for  renewed  independence. 

We  are  told  indeed  that  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  even  in  the  Bessin  and  the  C6tentin,  lay  with 
William.^  This  is  quite  possible.  The  peasant  revolt  may 
well  have  left  behind  it  some  abiding  root  of  bitterness, 
bitterness  which  would  show  itself  far  more  strongly 
against  the  immediate  lords  of  the  soil  than  against  the 
distant  sovereign,  who  is  in  such  cases  always  looked  to 
as  a  possible  protector.  But  the  great  lords  of  the  western 
districts  joined  eagerly  in  the  rebellion;  and  the  smaller 
gentry,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  followed  their  banners. 
The  descendants  of  the  second  colony  of  Rolf,'  the  de- 
scendants of  the  colonists  of  William  Longsword  and 
Harold  Blaatand,  drew  the  sword  against  the  domination 
of  those  districts  which,  even  a  hundred  years  before,  had 
become  French.^  Saxon  Bayeux  and  Danish  Coutances 
rose  against  Romanized  Bouen  and  Evreux.  We  know 
not  whether  the  old  speech  and  the  old  worship  may 
not  still  have  lingered  in  some  out-of-the-way  comers; 
it  is  certain  that  the  difference  in  feeling  between  the  two 
districts  was  still  living  and  working,  just  as  the  outward 
difference  is  still  to  this  day  stamped  on  their  inhabitants. 
Rebel  The  foremost  men  of  western  Normandy  at  once  attached 
®" '  themselves  to  Guy,  and  joined  zealously  in  his  plans.  First 
Neal  of  in  the  revolt  was  the  Viscount^  of  Coutances,  Neal  of  Saint 
Saviour.     Saviour,  the  son  of  the  chief  who  had,  forty-six  years 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  8896  et  seqq. 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  176.  ■  See  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  607. 

*  Both  Nealfl  bear  the  title  of  Viscount  of  the  Cdtentin,  but  others  alao 
bore  it  in  their  lifetime.  See  Delisle,  Histoire  du  Ch&teau  et  des  Sires  de 
Saint -Sauveur-le-Vicomte  (Valognes,  1867),  p.  2$,  The  collection  of 
charters  in  this  work  is  most  valuable. 
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before^  beaten  back  the  host  of  iSthebed.^  The  elder  Neal  ohap.  vm. 
had  died,  full  of  years,  duriDg  the  days  of  anarchy,^  and 
his  son  was  destined  to  an  equally  long  possession  of  his 
honours.  In  the  very  heart  of  his  peninsula  stood  his 
castle  by  the  Ouve,  already  consecrated  by  a  small  college 
of  Canons^  the  foundation  of  his  grandfather  Roger,  soon 
to  give  way  to  his  own  famous  Abbey  of  Saint  Saviour.^ 
This  point  formed  the  natural  centre  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. From  that  castle,  Neal,  the  ruler  of  the  Cdtentin, 
commanded  the  whole  of  that  varied  region,  its  rich  meads, 
its  hills  and  valleys,  its  rocks  and  marshes,  the  dreaiy 
lander  by  the  great  minster  of  Lessay,  the  cliffs  which  look 
down  on  the  fortress  of  Csesar,  and  which  had  stood  as 
beacons  to  guide  the  sails  of  Harold  Blaatand  to  the 
rescue.^  The  Viscount  of  Saint  Saviour  now  became  the 
chief  leader  of  the  rebellion,  won  over  by  the  promises  and 
gifts  of  Guy,  who  did  not  scruple  to  rob  his  mother  of  her 
possessions,  and  to  bestow  them  on  his  ally.*  With  Neal  Randolf, 
stood  Randolf,  Viscount  of  Bayeux,  who,  &om  his  castle  of  Bayeax. 
Brichessart,  held  the  same  sway  over  the  Saxons  of  the 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  300.  The  three  chief  coDspirators,  Neal,  Randolf, 
and  Hamon,  are  mentioned  in  various  accounts.  Will.  Pict.  80  ;  Will. 
Malms,  iii.  230 ;  Koman  de  Rou,  8748,  8778.  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(vii.  17)  speaks  of  Guy  and  Neal  ("Nigellus  Constantiensis  preses") 
only. 

'  In  1040  or  1042.     Delisle,  p.  3. 

'  The  Abbey  was  founded  by  Neal  himself  in  the  next  year,  1048, 
according  to  Neustria  Pia,  540.  Cotman,  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  i.  9. 
But  what  seems  to  be  Neal's  foundation  charter  in  Delisle  (Preuves,  p.  41 ; 
of.  55,  59)  is  placed  by  him  in  1080. 

*  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  216,  for  Harold  Blaatand's  occupation  of  Cherbourg. 

'  This  very  curious  fact  comes  out  in  a  charter  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Caen,  printed  by  Mr.  Stapleton  iu  the  ArchsBologia,  xxvi.  355. 
"  Adeliza,  Ricardi  Comitis  filia,  Ricardi  Comitis  soror,  contra  eumdem  pne- 
dictimi  fratrem  suum,  scilicet  Robertum  Comitem,  castrum  quid  dicitur 
Hulme  in  Constantino  situm  cum  omnibus  ibidem  pertinentibus  mercata 
est.  Quod  postea  Guide  filius  suus,  in  juste  sibi  auferens,  dedit  illud 
Nigello  Vicecomiti.'*  See  also  Stapleton,  Roll  of  Exchequer,  ii.  xxix. 
The  charter  bears  date  in  1075,  when  Adelixa  was  still  living. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Bessin  which  Neal  held  over  the  Danes  of  the  Cdtentin.^ 
Hamon  In  the  same  company  was  Hamon,  lord  of  Thorigny,  lord 
too  of  the  steep  of  Creuilly^  where  a  vast  fabric  of  later 
times  has  displaced  his  ancient  donjon,  and  where  the  ad- 
joining church  bears  witness  to  the  splendour  and  bounty 
of  the  generation  immediately  following  his  own.^  Some 
personal  peculiarity  entitled  him  to  bear,  in  the  language 
of  our  Latin  chroniclers^  one  of  the  most  glorious  oog- 
nomina  of  old  Bome,  and  Hamon  Bentatus  became  the 
forefather  of  men  famous  in  British  as  well  as  in  Norman 
history.^  One  loyal  chronicler,  in  his  zeal^  speaks  of  the 
rebel  by  the  strange  name  of  Antichrist;^  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Thurstan  of  Falaise,  the  stain  was  wiped  out  in 
the  next  generation.  His  son,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  was 
destined  to  set  the  seal  to  the  work  of  Offa  and  of  Harold, 
to  press  down  the  yoke  for  ever  upon  the  necks  of  the 
southern  Cymry,  and  to  surround  his  princely  fortress  of 
Cardiff  with  the  lowlier  castles  of  his  twelve  homagers  of 
Ghrimbald  the  land  of  Morganwg.  Hardly  less  famous  was  a  third 
Baron  from  the  Saxon  land,  Grimbald  of  Plessis,  whose 
ancestors  and  whose  descendants  have  won  no  renown,  but 
whose  own  name  still  remains  impressed  upon  his  fortress, 
and  whose  sister^s  son  became  the  forefather  of  a  mighty 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  8938. 
■  lb.  918a  ; 

.   "Dan  Ab  Dens  esteit  un  Normant        Sire  esteit  de  lliorignie 
De  fi^  ^  d' homes  bien  poissant,  E  de  Mezi  ^  de  Croillie." 

On  Creuilly  church  and  castle,  see  Gotman,  ii.  91 ;  De  Caumont,  L  330. 

'  William  of  Malmesbuiy  introdaoes  him  (ii.  130)  as  "  Haimo  Dentatns 
[Dan  As  Dens],  avus  Roberti  quo  nostro  tempore  in  Angli&  multarum 
possessionum  incubator  ezstitit."  Bobert  died  of  a  wound  received  at 
Tmchebrai,  1 106  (Will.  Malms,  v.  398),  and  his  daughter  Mabel  married 
the  famous  Bobert  Earl  of  Gloucester  (Hist.  Not.  i.  3). 
*  Benott,  3a,  74a ; 

"  Per  eel  Bannol  de  Beiesin,        E  par  Hamun  um  Antecriz." 
E  par  Neel  de  Costentin, 
The  expression  is  very  strange,  but  it  is  so  understood  by  M.  Le  Gointe 
(see  Appendix  W),  and  I  see  not  what  else  it  can  mean. 
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house  in  England.     Of  her  stock  came  William  of  Albini,  chap.  vm. 
who,  like  the  Tudor  of  later  days,  won  the  love  o£  a 
widowed  Queen,  and  whose  name  still  lives  among  his 
works   in  the  fortresses  of  Arundel  and  Castle  Rising.^ 
By  the  help  of  these  men  the  claims  of  the  Burgundian 
became  widely  acknowledged.     They  swore  to  support  his 
rights,  and  to  deprive  the  Bastard  of  the  Duchy  which  he 
had  invaded,  whether  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  baser  acts 
of  treachery.      They  put   their   castles   into  a  state  ofPrepara- 
thorough  defence;   they  stored  them  for  a  campaign  or  thJ^l^volt. 
a   siege,^   and  made  ready  for  the   most  extensive   and 
thoroughly  organized  revolt  which  the  troubled  reign  of 
the  young  Duke  had  yet  beheld. 

The  revolt  began,  as  an  earlier  revolt  had  b^^/  with  a  Attempt 
treacherous  attempt  to  seize  or  murder  the  Duke,  in  which  wiS^  at 
Gnmbald  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  agent.*    The  "^^log^^®*- 
opportunity  was  tempting,  as  William  was  now  at  a  point 
in  NeaFs  own  Viscounty,  at  no  great  distance  &om  his 
own  castle.     He  was  at  Valognes,  the  old  town  so  rich  in 
Boman  remains,  and  the  rich  and  fanciful  outline  of  whose 
Gothic  cupola  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the 
architecture  of  the  district.     Perhaps  some  scent  of  the 
coming  danger  had  reached  him,  and  he  had  ventured  into 
the  enemy's  country  in  order  to  search  out  matters  for 
himself.     But,  in  any  case,  he  did  not  neglect  the  chosen 
amusement  to  which  he  and  his  race  were  given  up,  even 
beyond  other  men  of  their  time.     Several  days  had  been 

*  Taylor's  Wace,  il.  Castle  Rising  is  eminently  the  castle  of  dowager 
Qaeens,  the  earlier  parts  having  been  buUt  for  Adeliza,  and  the  later  for 
Isabella,  mother  of  Edward  the  Third. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  8796  ; 

"  Isfli  unt  Inr  chastels  gamiz 
Fossez  parc^,  dreci^z  paliz." 
»  See  above,  p.  195. 

*  See  Roman  de  Bou,  9347  et  seqq.  For  the  present  story  see  w. 
8800-8895,  and  Palgrave,  iii.  21a. 
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OHAP.  VIII.  spent  in  the  employment  of  William's  favourite  weapon  the 
bow^  against  either  savage  or  harmless  victims.     At  last 
William      One  nighty  when  all  his  party  except  his  immediate  house- 
hisTc^.^^  hold   had  left  hiiri,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  first  sleep, 
Gallet  his  fool,  like  his  uncle  Walter  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
his  life,^  burst  into  his  room,  staff  in  hand,  and  aroused 
him.     If  he  did  not  arise  and  flee  for  his  life^  he  would 
never  leave  the  Cdtentin  a  living  man.     The  Duke  arose^ 
HiB  escape,  half  dressed  himself  in  haste^  leaped  on  his  horse^  seemingly- 
alone^  and  rode  for  his  life  all  that  night.     A  bright  moon 
guided  him^  and  he  pressed  on  till  he  reached  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  rivers  Ouve  and  Vire.     There  the  ebbing 
tide  supplied  a  ford^  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Duke's  Way.     William  crossed  in  safety^  and  landed  in 
the  district  of  Bayeux,  near  the  church  of  Saint  Clement. 
He  entered  the  building,  and  prayed  for  God^s  help  on  his 
way.     His  natural  course  would  now  have  been  to  strike 
for  Bayeux ;  but  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
he  determined  therefore  to  keep  the  line  between  Bayeux 
and  the  sea^  and  thus  to  take  his  chance  of  reaching  the 
loyal  districts.     As  the  sun  rose^  he  drew  near  to   the 
church  and  castle  of  Rje,^  the  dwelling-place  of  a  feithful 
His  recep-  vassal  named  Hubert.     The  Lord  of  Rye  was  standing  at 
Hubert  of  l^is  own  gate,  between   the  church  and  the   mound  on 
^®'  which  his  castle  was  raised.*     William  was  still  urging 

on  his  foaming  horse  past  the  gate ;  but  Hubert  knew  and 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  8803.  "  Par  li  boiz  chaci^  et  bers^."  '"Berser"  is 
explained  (Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Langne  Bomaine)  by  "  tirer  de  Tara" 
On  William's  skill  with  the  bow,  see  Will.  Malms,  iii  379. 

■  See  above,  p.  195. 

'  On  the  church  of  Rye,  parts  of  which  may  be  as  old  as  this  time,  see 
De  Caumont,  iii.  572. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  8846 ; 

"  Hubert  de  Rie  ert  k  sa  porte,  Guillame  vit  d^tum^ 

Entre  li  mostier  et  sa  mote,  E  sun  cheval  tuit  tressu^.** 

Hubert  seems  to  haye  been  an  early  riser  and  a  good  church-goer.    On  the 
"mote**  see  Appendix  8. 
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stopped  his  sovereign^  and  asked  the  cause  of  this  headlong  chap,  yiit^ 

ride.      He  heard  that  the  Duke  was  flying  for  his  life 

before  his  enemies.     He  welcomed  his  prince  to  his  house^ 

he  set  him  on  a  fresh  horse^  he  bade  his  three  sons  lide 

by  his  sidcj  and  never  leave  him  till  he  was  safely  lodged 

in   his  own   castle  of  Fabuse.^      The  command  of  their  He  reaobea 

father  was  faithfully  executed  by  his  loyal  sons.     We  are 

not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hcmse  of  Rye  rose  high  in 

William's  favour;  and  we  can  hardly  grudge  them  their 

share  in  the  lands  of  England^  when  we  find  that  Eudo  - 

the  son  of  Hubert,  the  King's  Dapifer  and  Sheriff  of  Essex, 

was  not  only  the  founder  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  John 

at  Colchester,  but  won  a  purer  fame  as  one  of  the  very  few 

Normans  in  high  authority  who  knew  how  to  win  the  love 

and  confidence  of  the  conquered  English.* 

The  Bessin  and  the  Cdtentin  were  now  in  open  rebellion.  Progreas 
We  are  told  that  men  cursed  the  rebels,  and  wished  well  bellion.  ' 
to  the  Duke  in  their  hearts.     But  the  revolted  Barons  had 
for  the  time  the  upper  hand.     They  seized  on  the  ducal 
revenues  within  their  districts,  and  robbed  and  slew  many 
who  still  clave  to  their  allegiance.     The  dominion  of  the 
male  line  of  Bolf,  the  very  existence  of  Normandy  as  an 
united  state,  seemed  in  jeopardy.     William  did  not  venture 
to  meet  his  enemies  with  the  forces  of  the  districts  which 
still  remained  faithful.     He  was  driven  to  seek  for  foreign  He  seeka 
aid,  and  he  sought  it  in  a  quarter  where  one  would  think  King  of  the 

French. 

*  Roman-  de  Ron,  8860  et  seqq.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
truth  of  the  story,  but  there  is  a  passage  in  the  sequel  which  sounds 
mythical.  William-s  pursuers  presently  ask  Hubert  which  way  the  Bastard 
18  gonoi  and  he  puts  them  on  a  wrong  scent  (w.  8874).  This  story  is  as 
old  as  the  babyhood  of  Hei-mds. 

*  On  Eudo  see  Ellis,  Introduction  to  Domesday,  i.  415.  Orderic  (489  G) 
calls  him  '*  Normannici  Duels  dapiferura,  qui  in  pago  Constantino  divitiis- 
et  potestate  int^  Normanniie  proceres  eminebat/*  The  good  charact^  of 
Eudo  comes  from  the  Colchester  History  in  the  Monasticon,  iy.  607,  which 
I  shiill  have  to  refer  to  again.  He  married  Roberia,  daughter  of  Richaxd 
son  of  Count  Gilbert  (lb.  608). 
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joBAjp,  vm.  that  nothing  short  of  despair  could  have  led  him  to  dream 
of  seeking  for  it.     He  craved  help  of  one  who  was  indeed 
bound  to  grsui  it  by  eveiy  official  and  by  every  personal 
tie,  but  who  had  hitherto  acted  towards  William  only  as  a 
faithless  enemy,  ready  to  gfrasp  at  any  advantage,  however 
mean  and  treacherous.     The  Duke  of  the  Normans,  driven 
to  such  humiliation  by  the  intrigues  of  an  ungrateful  kins- 
man, crossed  the  French  border^  and  made  his  suit  to  his 
Henry        Lord  King  Henry  at  Poissy.*     He  met  with  favour  in  the 
his  help  ]Q  eyes  of  his  suzerain ;  a  French  army,  with  the  King  at  its 
penon.       head,  was  soon  ready  to  march  to  the  support  of  Duke 
William  against  his  rebels.     It  is  hard  to  see  why  Henry, 
whose  whole  earlier  and  later  conduct  is  of  so  opposite  a 
kind,  stood  forth  for  this  once  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  honourable  over-lord  towards  an  injured  vassal. 
His  One  would  have  thought  that  a  revolt  which,  above  all 

motiyes.  others,  tended  to  the  dismemberment  of  Normandy  would 
have  been  hailed  by  Henry  as  exactly  falling  in  with  the 
interests  of  the  suzerain  power.  Instead  of  the  one  strong 
and  united  state  which  had  hitherto  cut  him  off  from  the 
whole  coast  from  Britanny  to  Ponthieu,  there  was  now  a 
chance  of  the  establishment  of  two  or  three  small  princi- 
palities, each  insignificant  in  itself,  and  all  probably  hostile 

*  We  learn  the  place  of  meetmg  from  Ordeiic  (373  A) ;  "Unde  ooactua 
JQveniB  Dux  Pezeium  convolavit,  ibique  pronas  ad  pedes  Henrici  Regis 
corruit,  et  ab  eo  oontra  malefidoa  proceres  et  oognatos  auxilium  petiyit.*' 
So  Boman  de  Rou,  894a  ; 

**  Par  pleintes  ke  Willame  fist, 
£  par  paroles  ke  il  dist, 
Fist  li  Beis  asembler  son  oet.'* 
Other  writers  are  less  eager  to  set  forth  William's  hamiliation.    William 
of  Jumifeges  (vii.  17)  says,  "Necessitate  ooactus  Henricum  Francorum 
Regem  ezpetiit  pro  subveniendi  obtentu."    The  Brevis  Rel&tio  (ap.  Giles, 
Scriptt.  3)  says  simply,  •*Contulit  se  ad  Regem  Francin."    William  of 
FoitierB  (81)  slurs  over  William's  application  to  the  King,  and  takes  no 
further  notice  of  Henry's  share  in  the  campaign,  beyond  adding,  after  his 
account  of  the  battle,  "Interfiiit  huic  proelio  Frandae  Rex  Henricus,  ric- 
trici  caassffi  auxilians.' 
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to  one  another.  Such  states  would  nin  a  fair  risk  of  being  ohap.  vin, 
recovered  one  by  one  by  their  over-lord.  Henry  had  himself 
in  past  years  encroached  on  the  Norman  territory,  and  he 
had  not  scrupled  to  give  encouragement  to  Norman  traitors 
against  their  own  sovereign.  Yet  the  common  interest  of 
princes  may  have  led  him  to  see  that  it  was  bad  policy  to 
abet  open  rebellion,  and  he  may  have  doubted  whether  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  mutinous  Barons  of  the  Bessin  and 
the  C6tentin  would  be  any  real  gain  to  France.  Such 
neighbours  might  prove  far  more  turbulent  as  vassals,  and 
might  not  be  much  more  easy  to  subdue  as  enemies,  than 
the  comparatively  firm  and  orderly  government  of  the 
Dukes  of  Eouen.  At  all  events  French  aid  was  freely 
granted  to  the  princely  suppliant.^  The  King  set  forth  at 
the  head  of  his  army  to  join  the  troops  which  William  had 
gathered  from  the  loyal  '  istricts,  and  to  share  with  them 
in  a  decisive  encounter  with  the  rebel  forces. 

The  French  and  the  loyal  Normans  joined  their  forces  Battle  of 
some  miles  to  the  east  of  Caen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dunbs, 
the  memorable  field  of  V'al-es-dunes.     The  spot  is  not  one  ^®^7 ; 
specially  attractive  in  itself;  it  is  not  one  of  those  spots 
which  seem  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  as  specially 
designed  to  become  the  scene  of  great  historical  events. 

^  The  original  writers  do  not  greatly  trouble  thenuielyes  about  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  Henry's  conduct.  There  is  perhaps  a  slight 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  words  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  1 7),  **  Tunc 
tandem  Bex  memor  heneficii  quod  a  patre  ejus  sibi  quondam  impensum 
fiierat,  vires  Francorum  simul  coegit.'*  But  William  of  Malmesbury  knows 
no  motive  but  pure  gratitude  (iii.  230) ;  "  Necessitas  Regem  tutorem  excivit 
ut  desperatis  partibus  pupilli  suocurreret.  Itaque  patemsB  benevolenti» 
recordatus,  quod  eum  favore  suo  in  regnum  sublimaverat,  apud  Walesdunas 
in  defectores  irruit."  We  then  find  ourselves  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 
Orderic  (372  A)  seems  to  make  it  an  act  of  simple  magnanimity  on  the 
King's  part;  "At  ille  [Henricus],  ut  erat  clemens,  desolate  adolescent' 
compatiens,  robur  exercittis  Francorum  excivit,  et  in  Neustriam  Buci 
auxiliaturus  perrexit."  William,  or  Orderic,  in  the  deathbed  summary 
(657  B),  leaves  out  the  French  aid  altogether ;  "Time  auxiliante  Deo,  qui 
Justus  judex  est,  inter  Cadomum  et  Argentias  hostes  vici." 
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CHAP.  vni.  But  we  shall  see  that^  for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
battle  which  was  fought  there,  no  ground  could  have  been 
better  suited.  Nor^  at  first  sights  does  the  fight  of  Yal- 
es-dunes^  an  engagement  of  cavaky  between  two  Norman 
factions^  seem  to  have  any  claim  to  a  place  among  the  great 
its  import-  battles  of  historj.  But  Val-es-dunes  was  the  first  pitched 
S^f"  ^^  battle  of  the  Conqueror;  it  was  the  field  on  which  he  first 
WiUiam.  ^^^  ^  right  to  that  lofty  title,  and  the  lessons  which  he 
learned  there  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  a  fiur  more  awful 
day.  And  more  than  this,  it  was  there  that  William  con- 
quered his  own  land  and  hi^own  people,  and  by  that  earlier 
conquest  both  schooled  and  strengthened  himself  for  his 
mightier  conquest  beyond  the  sea.  Normandy  had  Gist  to 
be  firmly  grasped,  and  her  fierce  Barons  to  be  brought 
under  the  yoke,  before  the  hand  of  William  could  be 
stretched  forth  to  fix  its  grasp  on  England,  and  to  press 
the  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  her  people.  In  a  word,  the 
strife  with  Bandolf  and  Neal  and  their  revolted  provinces 
was  the  needful  forerunner  of  the  strife  with  Harold  and 
his  Kingdom.  The  tourney  of  Norman  horsemen  upon  the 
open  slope  of  Val-es-dunes  was  William's  school  of  fence 
for  the  sterner  clashing  of  axe  and  spear  upon  the  palisaded 
heights  of  Senlac. 
Vai-te.  And  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  two  battles 

battle  be-    ^^^^  *  common  feature.    Val-es-dunes,  no  less  than  Senlac, 
tween        y^^g  a  struggle  between  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton.    The 

BomaEiized  .     i      i    «         -.    .        i  y 

and  Ten-  mct  was  uot  indeed  forced  m  the  same  way  upon  mens 
mandv.°^  minds  by  the  outward  contrast  of  language,  of  tactics,  of 
every  badge  of  national  difierence.  Still  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that,  at  Val-^s-dunes,  the  old  Scandinavian  blood  of 
Normandy  found  its  match,  and  more  than  its  match,  in 
the  power  of  France  and  of  the  French  portions  of  the 
Norman  Duchy.  Danish  Coutances  and  Saxon  Bayeiix 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  Romanized  Rouen  and 
Evreux  and  with  royal  Paris  itself.     From  all  the  lands 
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east  of  the  Dive  men  flocked  to  the  Ducal  standard.     The  chap.  vm. 
episcopal  cities  of  Lisieux  and  Evreux,  no  less  than  primatial  ^i^'ictB 

*         *  '  *■  which  8up- 

Konen^  sent  forth  their  loyal  burghers,  and  the  men  of  the  ported 
surrounding  districts  pressed  no  less  eagerly  to  the  muster. 
They  came^  according  to  the  old  divisions  which  the  sup- 
pression of  the  peasant  revolt  had  not  wholly  broken  up, 
arranged  in  companies  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
communes,  suggesting  the  freedom  which  they  had  perhaps 
not  wholly  lost.^  From  beyond  the  Seine  came  the  troops 
of  Caux,  from  between  Seine  and  Dive  came  the  men  of 
Auge,  and  from  the  south  of  the  Duchy  came  the  men 
of  Duke  Bobert^s  County  of  Hiesmes.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  foremost  among  them  all  were  the  burghers 
of  William's  own  Falaise,  zealous  on  behalf  of  a  Prince 
who  was  also  their  own  immediate  countryman  ?  But  the 
whole  west  of  Normandy,  the  land  where  the  old  Norman 
speech  and  spirit  had  longest  lingered,  was  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  rebels.  Except  the  contingent  of  his  own  birth- 
place and  its  neighbourhood,  no  part  of  the  Duke's  force 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  lands  west  of  the  Dive ;  all 
else  came  from  the  old  domain  of  Bolf,  the  oldest,  but,  then 
as  now,  not  the  most  Norman  Normandy.' 

The  field  of  battle  lies  just  within  the  hostile  country.^  Deacrip- 
South-east  of  Caen,  in  continuation  of  the  high  ground  of  geld  of 
Allemagne^  immediately  south  of  the  town,  stretches  a^**^®' 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  8997.    "  La  s'asemblerent  li  cumunes.'*    For  the  list 
of  the  districts  which  helped  William  see  vr.  8946  et  seqq. 
'  See  Appendix  W. 

*  My  account  of  the  field  and  battle  of  Val-^-dnues  is  drawn  from  an 
examination  made  on  the  spot  in  May,  1867.  In  company  with  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green,  I  went  over  the  whole  ground,  Waoe  in  hand.  No  modem  descrip- 
tion can  do  more  than  amplify  Wace's  few  topographical  touches  (Boman 
de  Ron,  8978  et  seqq.),  and  his  minute  and  spirited  account  of  the  battle. 
Eyeiy  detail  shows  in  how  thoroughly  honest  and  careful  a  spirit  he  set  to 
work.  On  the  topography,  see  De  Caumont,  Statistique  Monumental  du 
Calvados,  ii.  84  et  seqq.,  and  Appendix  W. 

*  I  should  g^reatly  like  to  come  across  some  explanation  of  this  puzzling 
name  (see  De  Caumont,  i.  53).     Nothing  is  more  likely  than  a  Teutonic 
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.CHAP.  vin.  long,  broad,  and  slightly  elevated  plain,  sloping  gently 
towards  the  east.^  It  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hill^ 
and  the  indentations  with  which  its  sides  are  broken 
hardly  deserve  to  be  called  valleys.*  Several  villages 
and  churches,  Secqueville,  Bellengreville,  Billy,  Chiche- 
boville,  form  the  boundaries  of  the  field,  but  the  plain 
itself  is  open  and  without  any  remarkable  feature.  A 
ridge  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
known  as  Mount  Saint  Lawrence,  is  the  only  conspi- 
cuous point  of  the  plain  itself,  and  this  marks  the  western 
boundary  of  the  actual  battle-ground.  The  little  stream 
of  the  Muance,  a  tributary  of  the  Orne,  bounds  the  plain 
to  the  south-east.^  To  the  north  lies  the  high  ground  of 
Argences,  over  which  William  advanced  with  the  troops  of 
the  loyal  districts.  The  French  auxiliaries,  approaching 
from  the  south  by  way  of  Mezidon,  first  reached  the  little 
village  of  Valmeray,  where  a  ruined  tower  of  later  date 
marks  the  site  of  the  church  of  Saint  Brice  in  which  King 
Junction  Henry  heard  mass  before  the  battle.^  Meanwhile  the 
Ihical  and  Duke's  forces  crossed  the  Muance  at  the  ford  of  Berengier,* 
French       ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  joined  the  French.     King  and  Duke  now 

forces.  ^     •*  ^  ... 

ranged  their  troops  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  most 

colony  anywhere  in  these  parts,  but  such  a  colony  would  hardly  be  called 
AUemannia.  The  name  is  ancient,  as  it  occurs  in  William's  foundation 
charter  of  Saint  Stephen's.  See  Neustria  Pia,  626.  The  copy  there  given 
is  not  yeiy  accurate,  as  I  can  witness  from  having  (for  once)  examined  an 
original  manuscript. 
^  RQman  de  Bou,  8986 ; 

"  Maiz  eneuntre  soleil  levant 
Se  funt  la  terre  en  avalant." 
'  lb.  8982  ;  "  Li  plaines  sunt  lunges  h  Mes, 

N'i  a  granz  monz  ne  granz  valines." 
■  lb.  8988  ;  "  Une  riviere  I'avirone, 

Deverz  midi  h  devers  none." 
*  lb.  8990  ; 

'*  A  Saint-Bri^un  de  Yalmerei  Li  jor  ke  la  bataille  fu ; 

Fu  la  messe  chant^e  el  Rei,  Grant  poor  i  unt  li  cler  ^u." 

^  lb.  9001. 
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natural  to  meet  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  west.  The  chap.  vra. 
Normans^  who  had  come  fix)m  the  north,  formed  the  right 
wing,  while  the  French,  coming  from  the  south,  naturally 
formed  the  left.^  There  was  pitched  the  royal  standard, 
on  which  we  are  told  that  the  presumption  of  the  upstart 
house  of  Paris  had  dared  to  emblazon  the  eagle  of  Julius 
and  Charles.2  King  Henry  and  Duke  William,  each  baton 
in  hand,^  were  now  marshalling  their  troops,  and  the  battle 
seemed  about  to  begin,  when,  if  we  may  trust  our  only 
detailed  narrative  of  that  day^s  fight,  one  side  was  cheeied 
and  the  other  dispirited  by  an  unlooked-for  incident. 

Ealph  of  Tesson  was  lord  of  the  forest  of  Cingoeleiz,  the  Ralph  of 
forest  some  way  to  the  south  of  Caen,  between  the  rivers  joins  the 
Ome  and  lose,  and  his  chief  seat  was  at  Harcourt  Thury.  ^^^®' 
He  was  a  lord  of  great  power,  and  his  contingent  is  said  to 
have  mustered  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  knights 
with  their  banners  and  tokens.^     He  had  no  ground  of 
offence  against  the  Duke;  yet  he  had  joined  in  the  con* 
spiracy,  and  had  sworn  on  the  saints  at  Bayeux  to  smite 
William  wherever  he  found  him.^     But  his  heart  smote 
him  when  he  found  himself  standing  face  to  face  against 
his  lord  in  open  battle.     His  knights  too  pressed  around 
him,  and  reminded  him  of  his  homage  and  plighted  faith, 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  9004 ; 

*'  La  gent  Willame  fu  k  destre,  Verz  ocident  tornent  lor  viB, 

E  Franceiz  furent  k  senestre  ;  Quer  Ik  sourent  les  anemis." 

^  Benolt,  33490 ;    *'  Or  fait  son  estandart  drecier, 

La  fu  I'eigle  d*or  qui  resplent." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  9020 ; 

''  En  sa  main  chescun  un  baflton." 

*  lb.  9012 ; 

'*  Set  vingz  chevaliers  out  od  sei         Tuit  aloent  lanoea  levies, 
Tant  dut  avoir  en  sun  6unrei,  Et  en  totes  guimples  ferm^es." 

*  lb.  904a ; 

'*  Gil  lor  aveit  ainz  asseur^,  Ke  GuiUame  sempres  ferreit 

Et  k  Baez  sor  sainz  jur6y  En  kel  lieu  11  le  trovereit." 

One  might  wish  that  another  oath  on  the  saints  at  Bayeux  could  have  found 
as  easy  and  oonvenient  fulfilment. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  and  how  he  who  fought  against  his  natural  lord  had  no 
right  to  fief  or  honour.  *  On  the  other  hand  the  Yisoounts 
Neal  and  Randolf  pressed  him  to  stand  firmly  hy  them, 
and  promised  great  rewards  as  tiie  price  of  his  adherence. 
For  a  whOe  he  stood  doubtful^  keeping  his  troop  apart 
from  either  army.  We  are  told  how  the  King  and  the 
Duke  marked  them  as  they  stood,  and  how  William  told 
Henry  that  he  knew  them  for  the  men  of  Balph  of  TessoOj 
that  their  leader  had  no  grudge  against  him,  and  that  he 
believed  that  they  would  all  soon  be  on  his  side.  Presently 
the  arguments  of  his  own  knights  prevailed  with  Balph ; 
he  bade  them  halt^  and  he  himself  spurred  across  the  field, 
shouting  as  his  war-cry  the  name  of  his  lordship  of  Thuiy.' 
He  rode  up  to  the  Duke^  he  struck  him  with  his  glove^ 
and  so  performed  his  oath  to  smite  William  wherever  he 
found  him.^  The  Duke  welcomed  the  returning  penit^t^ 
and  Balph  rode  back  to  his  men.  His  detachment  stood 
aside  for  a  space  till  the  two  hosts  were  engaged  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle.  He  then  watched  his  opportuniiy^  and 
made  a  vigorous  charge  on  the  side  of  the  Duke. 

^  Romftii  de  Rou,  9050 ; 

"  GuillAme  est  son  natural  sire,         Y^ant  sun  pere  et  sun  barnage ; 
£t  il  sis  hoins  ne  puet  desdire,       N'a  dreit  el  fi^  ne  k  Tonor, 
Pensa  ke  il  li  fist  homage  Ki  se  cumbat  k  son  seignor." 

The  feudal  scruple  is  stronger  in  the  minds  of  the  inferior  tenants,  a  point 
Worth  noticing,  whether  the  tale  be  trustworthy  in  detail  or  not  This 
agrees  with  Wace*s  former  statement  that,  even  in  the  revolted  provinces, 
the  popular  feeling  was  on  William's  side.  The  poor  gentleman  might  need 
the  protection  of  the  common  sovereign  hardly  less  than  the  peasant. 

*  I  wish  I  could  believe,  with  Thierry  (i.  150)  and  Pluquet  (Wace,  ii.3'» 
528),  that  this  war-cry  was  an  invocation  of  Thor,  "Thor  aie,"  as  opposed 
to  the  "  Dex  aie "  of  the  French  Normans.  But  I  fear  we  must  see  in  it 
nothing  more  profound  or  venerable  than  the  lordship  of  Thuzy .  See  Pre- 
vost,  Waoe,  p.  528,  and  Taylor,  ii  ;  Palgrave,  iii.  116. 

'  Examples  of  entrapping  men  to  destruction  by  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
an  oath  are  common  enough.  This  opposite  case  may  be  compared  with 
Aurelian*s  way  of  discharging  his  oath  when  besieging  Thyana ;  '*  Canem 
in  hoc  oppido  non  relinquam."  The  dty  was  taken,  and  the  Emperor  slew 
all  the  dogs.     Vopiscus,  Aurelian,  a  a,  33  (Hist.  Aug.  ii.  47  a). 
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Such  an  auspicious  reinforcement  might  well  stir  up  the  ohap.  vm. 
spirits  of  the  young  Duke  and  his  followers.     Every  man  ^^^^^^ 
was  eager  for  battle.     A  fierce  combat  of  cavalry  began,  battle ;  a 
We  have  heard  of  the  infantry  of  the  communes  as  appear-  \^i  of 
ing  at  the  ducal  muster,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in  ^^ry- 
the  battle.     We  hear  nothing  of  the  Norman  archers,  who 
were  to  win  so  terrible  a  renown  upon  a  later  field.     All 
is  one  vast  tourney;  it  is  a  struggle  between  two  com- 
panies of  mounted  knights  charging  one  another  with 
shield^  sword,  and  lance.    The  first  great  battle  of  William, 
like  the  first  great  battle  of  Alexander,^  was  truly  a  battle 
of  chivalry  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  hand  to  hand 
personal   fight  between   mounted    nobles  on   either  side. 
On  pressed  the  Duke,  sword  in  hand,  seeking  out  the 
perjured  Viscounts,*  and  shouting  the  war-cry  of  Nor- 
mandy,  ^^Dex  aie"^    On  the  same  side  rose  the  shout 
of  "  Mantjoye-Saint^Denya/^  the  national  war-cry  of  the 
French  Kingdom.     From  the  rebel  host  arose  the  names 
of  various  local  saints,  patrons  of  the  castles  and  churches 
of  ifae  revolted  leaders.  Saint  Sever,  Saint  Amand,  and 
others  of  less  renown.^    On  the  rebel  left  rode  the  men 
of  the  Bessin,  on  the  right  those  of  the  C6tentin.     The 
men  of  the  peninsula  thus  came  &ce  to  &ce  with  the 
royal  troops ;  the  King  of  the  French,  as  in  the  old  days 
of  Lewis  and  Harold,^  had  to  meet  in  close  fight  with  the 

*  Arrian,  vi-  ii.  9.     'AAAi  »pbf  VpaifUtp  fitv  ^vrdfirj  tiaxh  tViriie^.     iv.  8. 
II.    1^  imroiiaxlft'  ^  iir\  TpwiK^, 

'  Romftn  de  Bou,  9074  ; 

"  WiJlame  va  par  la  campaigne ;  Li  dui  YiBCuntes  yait  qu^rant, 

Des  Noimanz  meine  grant  compaigne,    E  li  peijares  demandant.** 
»  lb.  9094; 

"  Cil  de  France  crient,  Monifoie  ;     Willame  cri,  Desc  ate  ; 
Ceo  lor  est  bel  ke  Ten  lea  oie ;        C'eat  I'enseigne  de  Normendie." 

*  See  Taylor,  a  a. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  217.    Waoe  seems  rather  to  delight  in  opposing  his  own 
province  to  the  French.    9108 ; 

''  El  Rei  de  France  et  as  Franceiz 
Si  vint  ensemb  Costentineiz.'* 
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CHAP,  yul  fiercest  and  most  unconquerable  warriors  of  the  Norman 
Penonal     name.    And  well  and  bravely  did  King  Henry  do  his  duty 
of  King"    ^^  ^^^^  o^®  ^y  ^f  ^  1*^®-    Even  in  the  Norman  picture,  it 
^^^T-       is  around  the  Bang,  rather  than  around  the  Duke,  that  the 
main  storm  of  battle  is  made  to  centre.     The  knights  now 
met  on  each  side,  lance  to  lance^  and,  when  their  lances  were 
shivered,  sword  to  sword.    There  was  no  difference  of  tactics, 
no  contrast  between  one  weapon  and  another;  the  fight  of 
Val-es-dunes  was  the  sheer  physical  encounter  of  horse  and 
man,  the  mere  trial  of  personal  strength  and  personal  skill  in 
knightly  exercises.     The  King,  as  in  such  a  fight  any  man 
of  common  courage  could  not  fail  to  do,  exposed  himself 
freely  to  danger;  but  as  far  as  his  personal  adventures 
went,  the  royal  share  in  the  battle  was  somewhat  unlucky. 
Once,  if  not  twice,  the  King  of  the  French,  the  over-lord 
of  Normandy^  was  hurled  from  his  horse  by  the  thrust  of 
a  Norman  lance.     A  knight  of  the  Cdtentin  first  over- 
threw him  by  a  sudden  charge.     The  exploit  was  long 
•  remembered  in  the  rimes  of  his  warlike  province,^  but  the 
hero  of  it  purchased  his  renown  with  his  life.     The  King 
was   unhurt,  but  the  report  of  such   an  accident  might 
easily   spread    confusion    among   his   army.      Like    more 
renowned   warriors   before    and    after,  like  Eadmund  at 
Sherstone,  like  William   at  Senlac^^  it  was  needftd  that 
he  should  show  himself  to  his  followers,  and  wipe  out  the 
misfortune  by  fresh  exploits.     Henry  was  therefore  soon 

So  9128  ;  "  CoDBtentineiz  h  Franceiz  sunt 

Li  una  as  altres  oontrestont.'* 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  9144 ; 

''  De  90  distrent  li  palsant,  De  CotietUin  iem  la  lance 

E dient encore  en  gabant :        Ei  abati  leUeide  France" 
I  have  found  the  rime  remembered  in  a  Norman  oottage,  dose  by  the 
field  of  Yal-te-Dunes. 

'  See  vol.  i  p.  584  ;  iiL  482.  Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  27a.  William's  overthrow  was 
real,  though  his  death  was  imaginary  ;  in  the  case  of  Eadmund  all  was  an 
invention  of  Eadrio.  But  the  effect  on  the  army  would  be  the  same  in  all 
three  < 
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again  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight;  but  less  fortunate  than  oeap.  vm. 
either  Eadmnnd  or  William^  the  like  mishap  befell  him 
a  second  time.^  The  King  presently  encountered  one  of 
the  three  great  chiefs  of  the  rebellion ;  another  thrust^  dealt 
by  the  lance  of  Hamon,  again  laid  Henry  on  the  ground ; 
but  a  well-timed  stroke  from  a  French  knight  more  than 
avenged  this  second  overthrow;  the  Lord  of  Thorigny 
was  carried  off  dead  on  his  shield  like  an  old  Spartan.' 
The  King  honoured  his  valiant  adversary^  and^  by  his 
express  order,  Hamon  was  buried  with  all  fitting  splen- 
dour before  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Esquai  on  the 
Ome.8 

The  King  is  thus  made  decidedly  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  picture^  and^  somewhat  inglorious  as  were 
Henry's  personal  experiences  that  day^  it  is  to  him  and  his 
Frenchmen  that  the  Norman  poet  does  not  scruple  to 
attribute  the  victory.^    The  fight  appears  throughout  as 

^  The  narrative  in  the  Roman  do  Ron  (9134-9207)  clearly  implies  that 
Henry  waa  overthrown  twice,  first  hy  a  nameless  knight  of  the  Cdtentin, 
secondly  by  Hamon  himself.  At  the  same  time  there  certainly  is,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  (p.  25)  says,  a  certain  confusion  in  the  way  of  telling  the  story, 
and  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  one  overthrow  was  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  other.  But  each  stoiy  seems  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  corroborative  evidence.  The  first  overthrow  is  supported  by  the  C6- 
tentin  rime,  the  second  by  the  independent  testimony  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii.  330);  "  Haimo  in  acie  ccesus,  cujus  insignis  violentia 
laudatnr,  quod  ipsum  Begem  equo  dejecerit;  quare  a  conourrentibns 
stipatoribus  interemtns." 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  9199*     "Mez  sor  Tescu  fu  mort  lev^." 

'  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  **  Pro  fortitudinis  miraculo  Regis  jussu  tumulatos 
est  egregie."  Wace  (9300)  mentions  the  place.  He  is  buried  ''devant 
r  iglise,"  seemingly  not  in  the  church. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9358  ; 

"  K^  se  cumbati  cum  pros ;  Mar  i  fussent  Franceiz  venuz, 

Si  tiex  les  trovast  li  Reis  tos,       Descunfiz  fussent  h  veincus." 
So  again,  9280 ;  "  Mais  90  sai  ke  11  Reis  veinkL** 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  line  should  be  still  more  emphatically  taken 
by  a  French  writer  (Duch^ne,  iv.  97) ;  "  Anno  denique  Incamationis 
Dominicae  icxLvn.  saepe  nominatus  Rex  Henricns  cum  tribus  tantnm  milli- 
bus  armatonim  commisit  bellnm  cum  xxx.  millibus  Normannoram,  eosque 
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CHAP.  Tiu.  a  fight  between  Normans  and  Frenchmen,^    But  the  Doke 

Exploits     q£  ^g  Normans  himself  was  not  idle.     If  his  royal  ally 
and  good  ^  .    . 

fortune  of  was  personally  unlucky,  it  waa  on  this  day  that  WilUam 

began  that  career  of  personal  success^  of  good  fortune  in 

the  mere  tug  of  battle^  which^  till  the  clouded  evening 

of  his  life^  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  higher  triumphs  of 

his  military  genius  and  his  political  crafb.     Men  loved 

to  tell  how  the  young  Duke  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 

beloved  vassal  of  Bandolf^  Hardrez^  the  choicest  warrior  of 

Bayeux;^  how  the  veteran  champion,  in  the  pride  of  his 

mighty  rode  defiant  in  the  firont  rank;  how  the  Duke  rode 

straight  at  him,  not  justing  with  his  lance  as  in  a  mimic 

tourney,  but  smiting  hand  to  hand  with  the  sword.     The 

poet  rises  to  an  almost  Homeric  flight,  when  he  tells  ns 

how  William  smote  the  rebel  below  the  chin,  how  he  drove 

the  sharp  steel  between  the  throat  and  the  chest,  how  the 

body  feU  beneath  his  stroke  and  the  soul  passed  away.^ 

■uperavit,  et  yenerabilem  adolescentem  Willelmum,  magni  Normannonun 
PrmcipiB  Boberti  filium,  eis  vi  snperposuit,  qoem  exhaareditare  volebant." 
So  in  Abbot  Hugb's  Chronicle  (Pertz,  yiii.  40a);  *«  Willelmus,  frande 
Buorum  Normannift  pulsus,  Robertum  Francorum  ezpetivit  Begem,  qui, 
bello  et  manu  validft  congreasus,  victis  et  prostratis  Normannis,  de  tradi- 
toribus  judido  dato,  comitatam  ei  restituit." 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  9173 ; 

"  £  Franceiz  Normans  enva'ir, 
E  Normanz  tomer  ^  guenchir/* 
So  9266  ;  "  Franceiz  de  tutes  pans  espeissent, 

Normanz  d^cheient  b  dtoeisaent.'* 
We  must  remember  that  all  the  local  feelings  of  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey 
and  Canon  of  Bayeuz,  vrould  be  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  however  much 
they  might  be  balanced  by  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  William. 

*  Benolt,  33660  ;    "  Hardrez  uns  chevalier  hardiz, 

De  Baiues  nez  e  norriz, 
Preissiez  d'armes  e  concuz." 

*  The  anatomical  precision  of  Wace  (9322)  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the 
Iliad; 

"  WilUune  verz  li  s'eslessa,  Li  fist  passer  le  fer  trenchant ; 

Un  glaive  tint,  bien  I'avisa ;  Ne  li  pout  rien  aveir  garant, 

Parmi  li  cors  lez  le  menton,  Willame  empoint  h  oil  chaX, 

Entre  la  gorge  et  le  gotron,  Li  cors  envers,  Talme  en  iBd.** 
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The  fortime   of  the   day  was  now  distinctly  turning  chap.  thi.. 
againgt  the  rebels;  but  had  all  of  them  displayed  equal  ^^*^°^^ 
courage^  the  issue  of  the  struggle  might  still  have  been  and  flees. 
uB&vourable  to  King  and  Duke.    Neal  of  Saint  Saviour 
still  fonght  among  the  foremost  of  the  men  of  his  penin- 
sula^ but  the  heart  of  his  accomplice  from  Bayeux  began 
to  fail  him.     Bandolf  had  seen  his  most  cherished  vassal 
fall  by  the  hand  of  his  young  sovereign ;  his  heart  quailed 
lest  the  like  fate  should  be  his  own;  he  feared  lest  Neal 
had  fled;  he  feared  that  he  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy; 
he  repented  that  he  had  ever  put  on  his  helmet ;  it  was 
sad  to  be  taken  captive,  it  was  a  still  worse  doom  to  be 
slain.    The  battle  ceased  to  give  him  any  pleasure;^  he 
gave  way  before  every  charge ;  he  wandered  in  front  and 
in  rear;  at  last  he  lost  heart  altogether;  he  dropped  bis 
lance  and  his  shield,  he  stretched  forth  his  neck^^  and  rode 
for  his  life.     The  cowards,  we  are  told,  followed  him ;  but  Neal  eon- 
Neal  still  ke^t  up  the  fight,  giving  and  taking  blows  till  his  fight  to  the 
strength  failed  him.     The  French  pressed  upon  him ;  their  ^•^ 
numbers  increased,  the  numbers  of  the  Norman  lessened; 
some  of  his  followers  had  fled,  others  lay  dead  and  dying 
around  him.     At  last  the  mighty  lord  of  the  Cotentin  saw 
that  all  hope  was  lost.     On  the  rising  ground  of  Saint 
Lawrence  the  last  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck.     The 
spot  was  afterwards  marked  by  a  commemorative  chapel, 

These  are  Hpirited  lines ;  so  is  the  whole  description  of  the  hattle ;  yet 
how  feebly  does  the  Romance  of  Gaol,  even  in  this  its  earliest  and  most 
vigorous  shape,  sound  beside  the  native  ring  of  the  Ludwigslied  and  the 
Song  of  Maldon. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  9249.    "  La  bataiUe  mult  li  desplait." 

I  ftflsume  that  this  means  something  more  than  mere  sorrow  at  ill 
success  ;  it  seems  to  imply  the  loss  of  the  "  certaminia  gaudia,"  which  he 
had  doubtless  enjoyed  in  the  opening  chaige  of  the  battle.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  paragraph  I  do  little  more  than  translate  the  life- 
like description  of  Wace. 

'  lb.  9254  ;  "  Lessa  la  lance  h  puiz  Tescu, 

Fuiant  s'en  vait,  col  estendu" 
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OHAP.  vm.  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious 
wars.     On  its  site  it  doubtless  was  that  the  valiant  Neal 
at  last  turned  and  left  the  fields  seemingly  the  last  man  of 
the  whole  rebel  army. 
Bout  of  the     The  rout  now  became  general.     The  example  of  Randolf 
"  drew  after  it  far  more  followers  than  the  example  of  Neal. 

The  rebels  rode  for  their  lives  in  small  parties^  the  troops 
of  the  King  and  the  Duke  following  hard  upon  them^  and 
smiting  them  from  the  rear.  From  the  ridge  of  Saint 
Lawrence  they  rode  westward^  to  reach  the  friendly  land 
of  Bayeux ;  *  they  rode  by  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay  and  the 
quarries  of  AUemagne;  but  the  flood  of  the  Ome  checked 
their  course;  men  and  horses  were  swept  away  by  the 
stream,  or  were  slaughtered  by  the  pursuers  in  the  attempt 
to  cross ;  the  mills  of  Sorbillon,  we  are  told,  were  stopped 
by  the  dead  bodies.^ 

Complete-       The  victory  was  a  decisive  one,  and  it  was  one  which 

^^^       proved  no  less  decisive  in  its  lasting  results  than  it  had 

TheFrench  been  as  a  mere  success  on  the  field  of  battle.     King  Henry 

return.       had  done  his  work   well   and  faithfully;   he  now  went 

back  to  his  own  land,  and  left  William  to  complete  the 

reduction    of  his   revolted   subjects.     One  of  them,   the 

original  author  of  the  plot,  still  offered  a  long  and  vigorous 

resistance.     Of  the  conduct  of  Ouy  of  Burgundy  in  the 

field  we   hear  nothing,  except  an  incidental  mention  of 

a  wound  which  he  received  there.^     Indeed,  since  the 

'  Roman  de  Bon,  9388.  "  En  B^easin  volent  tomer." 
'  lb.  9295-8.  In  most  of  our  accounts  the  Ome  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  rebels.  Will.  Pict.  81.  ''Absorbuit  non 
paucos  fluvius  Olna  equites  cum  equis.*'  WilL  Gem.  vii.  17.  **  Res  cum 
Duce  .  .  tantft  eoe  illico  strage  delevit,  ut  quos  gladius  non  extinxit,  Deo 
formidinem  inferente,  fiigientes  fluyius  Olne  absorberet."  Will.  Malms, 
iii.  130.  "  Multi  fluminis  Olnss  rapadtate  intercept!,  quod,  in  arcto  locati, 
equoe  ad  traasvadandos  vortioes  instimnlarent." 
'  Old.  Yit.  657  B.  "Gnidonem  vulneratum  et  de  bello  fiigft  elapsom." 
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appearance  of  his   three  great   Norman    adherents^  the  chap.  vm. 
Burgundian  prince  has  nearly  dropped  ont  of  sight.^     He  Escape  of 
now  reappears,  to  receive  from  the  Norman  writers  a  vast    ^^' 
out-pouring  of  scorn  on  account  of  his  flight  from   the 
field,^  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way 
more  shameful  than  the  flight  of  the  mass  of  his  Nor* 
man  allies.    At  any  rate  he  was  not  borne  away  in  the 
reckless   rush  of  his  comrades  towards  the  Ome.     He 
escaped,  with  a  large  body  of  companions^^  in  quite  the 
opposite  direction,  to  his  own  castle  of  Brionne  on  the 
Bisle.    There  he  took  up  a  position  of  defence,  and  was  He  defends 
speedily  followed   and  besieged  by  Duke  William.     The  Brionne* 
castle  of  Brionne  of  those  days  was  not  the  hill-fortress^ 
the  shell  of  a  donjon  of  that  or  of  the  next  age^  which 
now  looks  down  upon  the  town  and  valley  beneath.     The 
stronghold  of  Count  Ouy  had  natural  defences^  but  they 
were  defences  of  another  kind.     The  town  itself  seems  to  ' 
have   been  strongly   fortified;   but  the  point  of  defence 
which  was  most  relied  on  at  Brionne  was  the  fortified-  hall 
of  stone  which  stood  on  an  island  in  the  river.*    William- 
had  once  brought  his  own  native  Falaise  to  yield  to  one  vigo- 
rous assault;  '^  but  at  Brionne^  though  we  are  expressly  told 

^  The  only  writer,!  think,  who  introduces  Guy  personally  in  his  account 
of  the  war  is  William  of  Mahnesbury  (iii.  230) ;  "  Cum  his  per  totam  Nor- 
manniam  grassabatur  pnedo  improbissimus,  inani  spe  ad  comitatum 
iUectus.- 

'  "E  prcelio  lapsus,"  says  William  of  Jumidges ;  "viz  elapsus/'  ac- 
cording to  William  of  Malraesbuiy ;  while,  in  William  of  Poitiez8y.it  rises 
to  "  turpisstme  elapsus.** 

'  *'  Gum  magnoequitatu,"  says  William  of  Poitiers  (8t). 

*  Xhe  description  given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (u.s.)  is  remarkable; 
**  Brioninm  .  .  contendit.  Oppiduro  ,hoc,  quum  loci  naturft>  turn  opere 
inezpugnabile  yidebatur.  Nam,  pneter  alia  firmamenta,  qusB  moliri  con- 
suerit  belli  iiecessitudo,  aulam  habet  lapideam  arcis  usum  pugnantibus 
pnebentem,  quam  fluyius  Risela  nullo  quidem  tractu  vadi  impatiens  cir- 
cnmfluit."  This  seems  to  show  that  the  town  had  fortifications  of  its  own ; 
and  this  again  suggests  the  question^  what  was  the  state  of  the  point  over- 
hanging the  town  where  the  present  castle  stands  ?    See  Appendix  S. 

'  See  above,  p.  204. 
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CHAP.  rnL  that  the  stream  was  eveiywhere  fordable,  the  island  fortrees 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  proof  against  any  attacks 

Sie^e  of      of  this  kind.     A  regular  siege  alone  could  reduce  it^  and 

^^^j^'  I  William  was  driven  to  practise  all  the  devices  of  the 
military  art  of  his  day  against  his  rebellious  coudn.  He 
built  a  castle^  this  time  doubtless  of  wood,  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  thus  cut  off  the  besieged  fix>m  their  supplies 
of  provisions.^  Constant  assaults  on  the  beleaguered  hall 
are  spoken  of^  but  their  aim  seems  to  have  been  mainly  to 
frighten  the  besieged  ratha:  than  to  produce  any  more 
practical  effect;'  hunger  was  the  sure  and  slow  means 
on  which  William  relied  to  bring  Qnj  to  reason.  The 
siege  was  clearly  a  long  one^  tiiough  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe^  on  the  incidental  statement  of  a  single  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  spread  over  a  space  of  three  years.* 

Surrender  At  last  the  endurance  of  Guy  and  his  companions  gave 
nonne,  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^   ^^^^  messengers  praying  for  mercy.    The 

Duke  required  the  surrender  of  the  castle ;  but  touched, 
we  are  told,  by  the  tie  of  kindred  blood,  he  bade  Guy 
remain  in  his  courts    Nor  was  the  Duke^s  hand,  on  the 

^  WiU.  Pict.  8i.  "Castella  utrimqae  ad  ripas  fluminis  bipartiti  op- 
ponens.'*  So  Will.  Gem.  "Stabilitis  munitionibns  inutriU^ue  parte  fiuminis 
Tocabulo  Riflle.'*  '  Will.  Piot.  8i.  **  Oppugnatione  diumA  territanfl.** 

•  William  of  Poitiers  merely  eays  "  postremo."  Orderic  (687  B),  in  de- 
scribing the  speedy  capture  of  Brionne  by  Duke  Robert  in  1090,  says,  "  Sic 
Robertus  Dux  ab  horA  nonA  Brionnam  ante  solis  occasum  obtinnit,  qaam 
Gnillelmus  pater  ejus,  cum  auziUo  Henrid  Francorum  Regis,  sibi  vix  m 
tribu*  annia  subigere  potuit,  dum  Guide  filius  Rainaldi  Buigundionis  post 
prGelium  Vallisdunensis  illic  pnesidium  sibi  statnit."  But  there  is  nothing 
in  any  other  writer  to  imply  that  Guy  held  out  for  any  such  length  of 
time,  and  it  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  William  of 
Jumi^es.  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  Henry  took  no  part  in  the  siege ; 
*'  Quern  [Guidonem]  Dux,  Rege  Franciam  repetente,  propere  insequutus/' 
&c.     (Will.  Gem.  vii.  17.) 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  ''Motus  Dux  consanguinitate,  supplicitate,  miseriii 
▼icti,  non  acerbius  vindicavit.  Recepto  castro,  in  curift  suA  oommanere 
eum  concessit."  So  Will.  Gem.  u.8.  ''Dux,  suorum  oonsultu,  miserisa 
misertus,  clementer  illi  pepercit,  et,  recepto  castello  Brioci,  cum  suis 
domestiois  eum  manere  in  domo  suA  jussit." 
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whole^  heavy  on  the  other  offenders.     No  man  was  put  chap.  vra. 
to  death,  though  William's  panegyrist  holds  that  death  J^^ 
-was  the  fitting^  punishment  for  their  offences.^     But  in  *o  t^o  ▼»«■ 

,  quuhed. 

those  days,  both  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  the  I^gal^m^^yof 
execution  of  a  state  criminal  was  an  event  which  seldom  poli^i<^ 
happened.^    Men's  lives  were  recklessly  wasted  in  the  end- 
less warfare  of  the  times,  and  there  were  men,  as  we  have 
seen,  who  did  not  shrink  from  private  murder,  even  in 
its  basest  form.^     But  the  formal  hanging  or  beheading 
of  a  noble  prisoner,  so  common  in  later  times,  was,  in 
the    eleventh    century,    a   most    unusual    sight.^      And, 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  there  was   a  sense   in  which 
William  the   Conqueror  was  not  a  man  of  blood.     He  William's 
would  sacrifice  any  number  of  lives  to  his  boundless  ambi-  treatment 
tion ;  he  did  not  scruple  to  condemn  his  enemies  to  cruel     ®'*«°"««* 
personal  mutilations;'^  he  would  keep  men  for  years,  as 
a  mere  measure  of  security,  in  the  horrible  prison-houses 
of  those  days ;  but  the  extinction  of  human  life  in  cold 
blood  was   something  from  which  he  shrank.     His  bio- 
grapher exultingly  points  out  this  feature  in  his  character, 
and  his  recorded  acts  do  not  belie  his  praise.^     Once  only 

^  WiU.  Pict.  8l.  "Sapplioia  item  conaociis,  quae  capitalia  ex  aequo 
irrogarentur,  oondonare  maluit  ob  rationabiles  caussaB."  This  distinct 
statement  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  vastly  inferior  authority  of  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  6.  p.  759  C),  who  says,  **  Quosdam  exsulavit,  quosdam 
corpora  minuit." 

*  Am  for  our  English  practice  in  this  matter,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
not  a  drop  of  English  blood  was  shed  by  the  executioner  during  all  the 
civil  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  Eadward.  Under  William,  Waltheof  is 
made  by  Orderic  (535  A)  to  say,  "  Auglica  lex  capitis  obtrunoatione  tra- 
ditorem  mulctat."  If  so,  the  Law  had  taken  a  sleep  of  sixty  years  when 
it  was  revived  in  his  own  case. 

*  See  above,  pp.  190-195,  aad  compare  the  whole  career  of  Eadrio. 

*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Palgrave,  iii.  78. 

*  See  his  alleged  Laws,  R.  Howden,  ii.  a  18,  and  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Stubbs,  Preface,  xxix,  xxxii. 

*  William  of  Poitiers,  speaking  of  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  his  life,  has 
the  words  ( p.  95),  '*  More  suo  illo  optimo,  rem  optans  absque  cruore  oon- 
fectum  in  ; "  and  he  continues  at  length  (94)  ;  "  Monet  equidem  digna  ratio 
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CHAP.  Tin.  did  he  swerve  from  this  rale^  when  he  sent  the  noble 
Waltheof  to  the  scaffold.  And  as  that  act  stands  out  con- 
spicuously from  its  contrast  to  his  ordinary  conduct^  eo 
it  is  the  act  from  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  date  the 
decline  of  his  high  fortune.  And  at  the  time  of  his  first 
great  victory,  William  was  of  an  age  when  men  are  com- 
monly disposed  to  be  generous^  nor  had  any  of  the  worse 
features  of  his  character  as  yet  come  to  the  surface.  With 
one  exception  only,  no  very  hard  punishments  were  in- 
D«8trDc-  flicted  on  the  conquered  rebels.  The  mass  of  the  rebellious 
castles.  Barons  paid  fihes^  gave  hostages^  and  had  to  submit  to 
the  destruction  of  the  castles  which  they  had  raised  with- 
out the  ducal  licence.^  To  this^  and  to  other  measures 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  owing  that  such  small  traces  of 
the  Norman  castles  of  the  eleventh  century  now  remain. 
Neal  of  Saint  Saviour  had  to  retire  for  a  time  to  Britanny^ 
but  his  exile  must  have  been  shorty  as  we  find  him, 
seemingly  in  the  very  next  year,  again  in  office  and  in 
the  ducal  favour.  He  survived  his  restoration  forty-four 
years;'  he  lived  to  repay  at  Senlac  the  old  wrong  done 

et  hoc  memorie  prodere,  quam  pift  coDtinentia  csedero  semper  vitftverit,  Difri 
bellicft  vi  aut  aliA  grayi  neoessitadine  urgente.  Ezsilio,  carcere,  item  alia 
animadversione  qws  viiam  twn  odt'ineret,  ulcisci  malebat :  quos  jazta  ritum 
sive  legam  instituta  cseteri  principes  gladio  absuiniint,bello  captoe  vel  domi 
criminum  capitalium  manifestos."  The  words  in  Italics  are  clearly  an 
euphemism  for  mutilation,  as  we  shall  see  by  his  conduct  at  Alen9on.  So 
the  Abingdon  Chronicler  (1076),  speaking  of  William's  worst  doings,  tells 
us;  "Sume  hi  wurdon  geblende,  and  sume  wrecen  of  lande,  and  sume 
getawod  to  scande.  pus  wurdon  |nes  kyninges  swican  genyVerade."  Here 
is  no  mention  of  capital  punishment,  save  in  the  case  of  Waltheof  only. 

^  Will.  Pict.  8a.  "Dein  ad  jussum  ejus  festinanter  ac  funditus  destmxere 
munitiones  novarum  rerum  studio  constructas."  Will.  Gem.  yii.  17.  "  Con- 
spicientes  itaque  cuncti  optimates  qui  devi&rant  a  Ducis  fidelitate  ilium 
omne  pnesidium  fugsB  partim  destruxisse,  partim  interdusisse,  datis  obsi- 
dibus,  rigida  colla  ei  ut  domino  suo  subdidere.  Sic  oastellis  ubiqne  evends, 
nuUus  ultra  ausus  est  contra  eum  rebellem  animum  detegere." 

*  Will.  Piot^u.  s.  "  Nigellum  alio  tempore  [I  do  not  understand  this], 
quoniam  improbe.  offensabat,  exsilio  punitum  fuisse  co:nperio.'*  Wace 
(931 1)  gives  the  place  of  his  exile  ; 
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by  Englishmen  to  his  father's  provinee^  but^  almost  alone  cfHAP.  vm. 
among  the  great  Norman  chiefs,  he  received  no  share 
in   the  spoils  of  England.      As   for   Gay,  he   presently  Gay  re- 
left  the  country  of  his   own  free  will.     His  sojonrn   at  Burgandy. 
William^s  court  must  have  been  little  else  than  an  honour- 
able imprisonment^  and  it  would  seem  that  he  now  found 
little  respect  or  sympathy  in  Normandy.^     He  returned 
to  his  native  land,  the  Burgundian  Palatinate,  and  there^ 
we  are  told,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  plotting  against 
his  brother,  the  reigning  Count  William.*     One  criminal  Fate  of 
only  was  reserved  for  a  harsher  fate.     Grimbald  was  taken 
to  Bouen^  and  there  kept  in  prison — such  as  prisons  were 
in  those  days — and  in  fetters.     He  was  looked  on  as  the 
foulest  traitor  of  all ;  he  it  was  whom  the  Duke  charged 
with  the  personal  attempt  on  his  life  at  Valognes.^     Grim- 
bald  confessed  the  crime^  and  named  as  his  accomplice 
a  knight  named  Salle  the  son   of  Hugh.     The  accused 
denied  the  charge,  and  challenged  Grimbald  to  the  judicial 
combat.     Before  the  appginted  day  of  battle  came^  Grim- 

"  N^el  ne  Be  pout  acorder,  Ed  Bretaigne  fa  lungement, 

Ne  el  paiz  n'osa  cunvener,  Ainz  ke  il  fist  acordement." 
Notwithstanding  Wace's  *'  lungemetU,"  he  must  have  been  restored  in  the 
next  year,  when  we  find  him  consenting  to  certain  grants  to  the  Abbey  of 
Marmotttier  which  the  Duke  had  made  out  of  his  estates  in  Guernsey 
("insula  qu»  appeUatur  Grenesodium")  during  his  banishment.  See  the 
charters  in  Delisle,  Preuves,  a  1-25.  By  some  evident  slip  of  dictation  or 
copying,  Neal  instead  of  Guy  is  made,  in  Palgrave,  iii.  217,  to  defend  him- 
self at  Brionne.     He  died  in  1092.    Delisle,  p.  24. 

^  Will.  Pict.  82.  **  Guido  in  Burgundiam  sponte  rediit  propter  molestiam 
probrL  Ferre  apud  Normannos  pigebat  vilem  se  cunctis,  odiosum  esse 
multis." 

*  Will.  Pict.  82 ;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  250.  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe,  on  the 
other  hand  (Histbry  of  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  61),  tells  us  that  "  at  a 
subsequent  period  he  highly  distinguislied  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
duke,  and  headed  a  large  body  of  veteran  troops  at  the  &mous  battle  of 
Hastings." 

'  B/iman  de  Rou,  9346  ; 

"  Se  il  le  prist,  il  out  raisun,        Ce  dist,  a  Valuignes  murdri, 
Kar  il  Teust  par  tralBun,  Quant  un  fol  Gulet  Ten  garni.*' 
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* 

OHAP.  vm.  bald  was  found  dead  in  his  prison.  He  was  boned  with 
his  fetters  on  his  legs^  his  ]ands  were  confiscated^  and 
part  of  them  was  given  to  the  charch  of  Bayeux.  Flesfiis 
became  a  domain  of  the  see^  and  other  portions  of  ihe 
estates  of  Orimbald  became  the  corpses  of  various  prebends 
in  the  cathedral  church.^ 

EBtabKfth-       The  power  of  William  was  now  on  the  whole  firmly 
William's    established.     He  had  still  to  withstand  many  attacks  from 
Nwcma^  hostile  neighbours,  and  we  shall  have  yet  to  record  one 
more  considerable  revolt  within   the  Norman  territory. 
But  the  Norman  Barons  now  knew  that   they  had  a 
master.^    For  some  years  to  come^  internal  discord^  strictly 
so  called,  underwent  a  sort  of  lull  to  a  degree  most  re- 
markable in  such  an  age.      Under  the  firm  and  equal 
government  of  her  great  Duke,  Normandy  began  to  re- 
cover from  her  years  of  anarchy^  and  to  rise  to  a  higher 
degree  of  prosperity  than  she  had  ever  yet  attained  to.^ 
Effect  of    The  Duchy  became,  more  completely  than  it  had  ever  been 
^^eBtnig^   before,  a  member  of  the  Capetian  and  of  the  European 
commonwealth.     The  Capetian  King  indeed  soon  learned 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  936a  ; 

**  A  Baieues  fa  lore  otr^i^,  A  Madame  Salnte  Marie, 

Quant  riglise  fu  dedi^e,  Partie  fu  ki  ke  V  en  die 

De  la  terre  Grimout  partie  Miae  k  chescan  en  Tabdie." 
Bee  Plaquet  and  Taylor's  notes.  The  "  abdie  "  must  mean  the  cathedral 
ehurch,  but  it  'was  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  rime  for  one  of  its  canons  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  abbey.  The  grant  of  Plessis  and  other  possessions 
"  Grimoldi  perfidi  **  to  Odo  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Bayeux  will  be 
found  in  Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  64. 

'  Will.  Pict.  81.     "Normanni  superati  semel  umyemi  colla  sabdidere 
domino  suo,  atque  obsides  dedere  plurimi.'* 

'  lb.  113.    "Ejus  anuuadrersione  et  legibus  e  NormanniA  sunt  extermi- 

nati  latrones,  homicide,  malefici Caussam  viduce,  inopis,  pupilli, 

ipse  humiliter  audiebat,  misericorditer  agebat,  rectissime  definiebat.  Ejus 
equitate  reprimente  iniquam  cupiditatem  Ticini  minus  valentis  aut  limitem 
agri  movere  aut  rem  ullam  usurpare,  nee  potens  audebat  quisquam  nee 
fkmiliaris.  YillaB,  castra^  urbes,  jura  per  eum  habebant  stabilia  et 
bona." 
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again  to  look  with  a  grudging  eye  on  his  northern  ohap.  vm. 
neighbour;  but  the  general  result  of  the  struggle  must  The  supre- 
have  been  to  make  Normandy  still  more  French  than  it  French 
was  before.  The  French  and  the  Scandinavian  ^^^n^ents  ®J^^^^ 
had  met  fiioe  to  fiEice^  and  the  French  element  had  had 
the  npper  hand.  Frenchmen  and  French  Normans  had 
overthrown  the  stout  Saxons  of  the  Bessin  and  the  fierce 
Danes  of  the  Cdtentin.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
parts  of  N(Mrmandy  is  still  one  which  even  the  passing 
tiavell^  may  remark ;  but^  from  the  day  of  Val-^s-dunes, 
it  ceased  to  show  itself  in  the  great  outward  expressions 
of  language  and  political  feeling.  The  struggle  which 
began  during  the  minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless  was 
now  finally  decided  at  the  close  of  the  minority  of  William 
the  Bastard.  The  Count  of  Rouen  had  overcome  Saxons 
and  Danes  within  his  own  dominions^  and  he  was  about  to 
weld  them  into  his  most  trustworthy  weapons  wherewith 
to  overcome  Saxons  and  Danes  beyond  the  sea.  The  omen 
of  the  fight  against  Neal  and  Hamon  might  well  have 
recurred  to  the  mind  of  William,  when  Neal  himself  and 
the  son  of  Hamon  marched  forth  at  his  side  from  the 
camp  at  Hastings,  and  went  on  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  England  at  Exeter  and  York. 


§  3.  From  the  Battle  of  Fal-is-dunes  to  William^ a 
Visit  to  England.     1 047- 1 05 1 . 

William  was  thus  at  peace  at  home ;  his  next  war  was 
indeed  one  of  his  own  seeking,  but  it  was  one  from  which 
he  could  not  have  shrunk  without  breaking  through  every 
tie  alike  of  gratitude  and  of  feudal  duty.      This  is  theTheCountB 
first  time  that  I  have  had  directly  to  mention  a  power,  their  con-' 


which  had  been,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  steadily  ^th*No^. 

Evas  to  ^^'^  ^ 

Engli 

ustory  hiBtoi 
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growing  up  to  the  south  of  Normandy,  and  which  was  to  ™*n  and 
exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  the  future  history  history. 
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oHAP.  Till,  of  Normandy  and,  through  Normandy,  on  that  of  Engp- 
land.     I  mean  the  dynasty  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou.     That 
1 154.     hduse,  the  house  which  mounted  the  throne  of  England  in 
the  person  of  a  great-grandson   of  William,  produced  a 
succession  of  princes  to  whose  personal  qualities  it  must 
mainly  have  been  owing  that  their  dominions  fill  the  place 
which  they  do  fill  in  French  and  in  European   history. 
Chanc-      Anjou  holds  a  peculiar  position  among  the  great  fiefe  of 
Angevhi**    France.     It  was  a  singular  destiny  which  gave  so  marked 
**^"*^^J^-      a  character,  and  so  conspicuous  a  history,  to  a  country 
which  seems  in  no  way  marked  out  for  separate  existence 
by  any  geographical  or  national  distinction.    Normandy, 
Britanny^  Flanders,  Aquitaine,  Ducal  Burgundy,  all  had  a 
being  of  their  own ;  they  were  fiefs  of  the  Crown  of  France, 
but  they  were  in  no  sense  French  provinces.     But  Anjou 
was  at  most  an  outpost  on  the  Loire,  a  border  district  of 
France  and  Aquitaine ;  beyond  this  position  it  had  nothing 
specially  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  part  of  the  great 
Saxon        Parisian  Duchy.^     A  momentary  Saxon  occupation  in  the 
ooBupa  on.  g^^j^  century  ^  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  left  behind  it 
any  such  abiding  traces  as  were  certainly  left  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  same  people  at  Bayeux,  perhaps  even  by  their 
less  famous   settlement  at  Seez.^    It  was  wholly  to  the 
energy  and  the  marked  character  of  its  individual  rulers 
that  Anjou  owed  its  distinct  and  prominent  place  among 
the  principalities  of  Gaul.     The  restless  spirit  of  the  race 
showed  itself  sometimes  for  good  and  sometimes  for  evil, 
but  there  was  no  Count  of  Anjou  who  could  be  called  a 

*  The  dependence  of  Anjou  on  the  Duchy  of  France  is  acknowledged  in 
a  charter  of  Geofirey  Grisegonelle  quoted  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
ii.  833.  He  calls  himself  "GratiA  Dei,  et  Senioris  Hugonis  largitione, 
Andegarensis  Gomes."  Anjou  seems  to  have  been  a  possession  of  Robert 
the  Strong  before  he  received  Paria.  See  Chron.  S.  Ben.  Div.  ap. 
D'Achery,  ii.  377. 

'  On  the  Saxon  occupation  of  Anjou,  see  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  18 ;  Hist. 
Franc.  Epit.  i,  2. 

'  On  the  Saxons  of  Seez,  the  Saxones  Dtablintei,  see  Stapleton,  i.  xliit. 
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fool,  a  coward^  or  a  fainSant.    The  history  or  legends  of  ohap.  vni. 
the  family  which  was  *to  rise  to  such  greatness  laid  claim 
to  no  very  remote  or  illustrious  pedigree.^    The  first  Count  Ingelgar,  . 
of  Anjou,  who  held  a  part  only  of  the  later  County,*  was  g^o  t   ^^  ' 
invested  with  that  dignity  either  by  Charles  the  Bald  or 
by  his  son  Lewis  the  Stammerer.^     He  bore  the  name  of 
Ingelgar,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  first  member  of  the  family 
who  can  be  unhesitatingly  set  down  as  historical.     His 
grandfiither,  Torquatius  or  Tortulfus,  was,  according  to  the  PeMant ' 
legend,  a  peasant,  and  seems  to  have  sprung  from  that  the  ^family. 
Breton  race  of  which  his  descendants  became  the  most  per* 
severing  enemies.     It  must  have  been  a  later  version  of 
the  tale  which  invented  for  him  a  Roman  name  and  a 
Bonoan  descent.^    The  son  of  Torquatius,  Tertullus,  rose,  Toraoatias 

andXer- 
^  The  history  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  is  given  at  length,  but  mixed  up 
with  luuch  legendary  matter  in  the  early  parts,  in  the  "  Gesta  Consulum 
Andegavensium,"  written  by  a  monk  of  Marmoutier  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second,  and  printed  in  D'Acheiys  Spicilegium,  iii.  334.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  a  most  curious  fragment,  namely  a  short  Angevin  history  written 
or  dictated  by  Count  Fulk,  nephew  and  successor  of  Geoffrey  Martel.  A 
lay  historian  is  a  phaenomenon  which  we  have  not  come  across  since  the 
time  of  our  own  iEthelweard,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Count 
shows  much  sounder  sense,  and  a  much  nearer  approach  to  historical 
criticism,  than  the  monastic  writer.  He  had  at  lesuit  one  advantage  in  his 
princely  rank,  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  flattering  his  own  forefittbers. 

*  Giest.  Cons.  335.  "Datus  est  ei  et  dimidius  comitatus  Andegavis 
civitatis  ad  defendendam  regionem  et  urbem,  ssevisque  praBdonibus  op- 
podtus  est,  et  Comes  ibi  factus."  So  in  the  fuller  account  in  p.  339,  which 
adds,  "  quia  ultra  Meduanam  in  Andegavo  alter  Comes  habebatur."  The 
"  8»vi  pmdones  **  are  explained  to  be  Northmen  and  Bretons. 

*  The  authors  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  (ii.  8a8),  as  also  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  (i.  50a),  place  the  enfeo£E^ent  of  Ingelgar  under  Charles  the  Bald 
in  the  year  870.  But  the  story  in  the  Gesta  Consulum  (238  et  seqq.)  seems 
to  make  the  reigning  King  to  be  Lewis  the  Stammerer.  Count  Fnlk 
himself  (333)  describes  the  benefactor  of  his  ancestor  as  "Rex  Francis, 
non  a  genere  ivvpii  PhUippi,  sed  a  prole  Caroli  Calvi."  Fulk  had  excel- 
lent reasons  for  the  epithet  bestowed  on  Philip.    See  WUl.  Malms,  iii  357. 

*  Gest.  Cons.  337.  "  Fuit  vir  quidam  de  Armoridt  GalliA,  nomine  Tor- 
quatius, genus  cujus  oUm  ab  Armoricft  jussu  Maximi  Imperatoris  a  Bri- 
tonibus  ezpulsum  est.  Iste  a  Britonibns,  proprietatem  vetusti  ao  Romani 
nominis  ignorantibup,  corrupto  vocabulo  Tortulfus  diotus  fuit."    We  may 
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CHAP.  vm.  we  are  told^  to  importance  at  the  court  of  Charles^  and 
Historical  founded  the  greatness  of  his  house.^  Whatever  may  be 
these  tales,  the  amount  of  strictlj  historical  truth  preserved  in  these 
stories^  they  are^  in  one  point  of  view^  of  no  small  historical 
value.  Like  the  kindred  story  of  the  origin  of  Grodwine^ 
they  point  to  a  belief^  which  can  hardly  have  been  ill* 
founded^  that^  in  Otml  in  the  ninth  century  and  in  England 
in  the  eleventh^  ignoble  birth  did  not  disqualify  a  man 
from  rising  to  the  highest  dignities^  or  from  founding  a 
dynasty  of  Princes  or  even  of  Kings.^  But  when  we 
reach  Ingelgar,  we  seem  to  stand  on  more  distinctly  his- 
torical ground.  He  held  Amboise  in  Touraine  as  an  allodial 
possession/  and  he  was,  as  we  have  seen^  invested  with  the 
Countship  of  Anjou  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Mayenne. 
But  it  is  plain  that  no  detailed  account  of  his  actions,  or 
of  those  of  his  immediate  successors^  was  preserved.^     His 

be  pretty  sure  that  Tortulf,  or  something  like  it,  of  which  his  son*s  name 
Tertullus  seems  another  and  happier  Latinization,  was  the  true  name. 
Charles  made  Torquatius  a  forester,  "illius  forestie  qiue  Nidna-meruli 
noncupatur."  The  writer  goes  on  to  talk  about  Senators  and  Emperors 
taken  from  the  plough. 

*  Gest.  Cons.  237. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  25 1,  323,  706.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Consulum  becomes 
eloquent  on  this  head  (p.  237) ;  "Tempore  enim  Caroli  Calvi  oomplures 
novi  atque  ignobiles,  bono  et  honesto  nobilibus  potiores,  dari  et  magni 
effecti  sunt.  Qaos  enim  appetentes  glorie  militaris  conspiciebat,  periculis 
objectare  et  per  eos  fortunam  temperare  non  dubitiibat.  Erant  enim  illis 
diebus  homines  veteris  prosapin  multarumque  imaginum,  qui  acta  majorum 
suorum,  non  sua,  ostentabant ;  qui  quum  ad  aliquod  grave  officium  mitte- 
bantur,  aliquem  e  populo  monitorem  sui  officii  sumebant,  quibus  quum  Rex 
aliis  imperare  jussisset,  ipsi  sibi  alium  impeiatorem  poscebant.  Ideo  ex 
illo  globo  paucos  secum  Hex  Carolus  habebat ;  novis  militaria  dona  et 
hsereditates  pluribus  laboribus  et  periculis  acquisitas  benigne  pnebebat. 
Ex  quo  genere  fuit  iste  Tertullus,  a  quo  Andegavornm  Consulum  pro- 
genies Bumpsit  exordium."    See  Palgrave,  L  404,  500-502  ;  c£  ii  11. 

'  Gest.  Cons.  239.  *' Alodium  enim  oognationis  eorum  erat  Ambazium 
villa." 

*  Count  Fulk  (p.  233)  says,  with  much  good  sense,  "  Quorum  quatuor 
Consulum  virtutes  et  acta,  quia  nobis  in  tantum  de  longinquo  sunt,  ut 
etiam  loca  ubi  corpora  eorum  jaoent  nobis  incognita  sunt,  digne  memo- 
rare  non  possumos."    Ingelgar,  in  the  legend  (p.  239),  slays  the  accuser  of 
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son  Folk  the  Red  received  from  Charles  the  Simple  the  ohap  tiii. 
remaining  portion  of  the  Comity  of  Anjou,  that  beyond  the  ^^  ^^ 
Mayenne,  and  he  vigorously  defended  his  enlarged  domi-  888. 
nions  against  the  attacks  of  Northmen  and  BretonsJ     This 
Romolos  was  appropriately  succeeded  by  a  Numa^  Fulk  Fulk  the 
the  Oood^  renowned  for  his  piety^  his  almsdeeds,  his  just  ^38. ' 
and  peaceful  government^  and  for  being  the  traditional 
author  of  the  proverb  that  an  unlettered  King  is  but  a 
crowned  ass.*     His  son,  Geoflfrey  Ghrisegondle,*  renewed  G«offrey 
the  warlike  fame  of  his  house;  he  fought  with  his  neigh-  n^eT^ 
bours  of  Britanny  and  Aquitaine,  and  he  is  said  (0  have  95^' 
borne  an  important  share  in  the  wars  between  King  Lothar      978. 
and  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Second.^    After  him  came  his 
son  Fulk,^  surnamed  Nerra  or  the  Black,  renowned  as  a  Fulk 
warrior  and  still  more  renowned  as  a  pilgrim,  and  who  is  ^3^. 
the  first  prince  of  his  house  whose  name  has  found  its  way 
into  the  general  history  of  France.     He  overthrew  bis 
brother-in-law  Conan  of  Britanny  in  one  or  more  pitched      99'*- 
battles,  which  French,  as  well   as  Breton  and  Angevin, 
writers  thought  worthy  of  record.     He  was  also  engaged  Kb  war 

Wliiu  OuO 

in  a  war  with  his  neighbour  Odo  the  Second,  Count  of  of  Chartres. 
Blois  and  Chartres,  the  grandson  of  the  &mous  Theobald, 

a  slandered  lady — ^in  this  case  his  own  godmother  and  bene&otress — ^much 
in  the  style  of  the  ballad  of  Sir  Aldingar  or  of  the  story  of  Queen 
Gunhild. 

*  Gest.  Cons.  335  (so  144).  "Integrum  comitatum,  qui  prius  bipertitus 
erat,  recepit."  The  Breton  story  (Chron.  Briocense,  ap.  Morioe,  Memoires 
pour  servir  de  Preuves  a  THistoire  de  Bretagne,  pp.  29,  50)  makes  him — 
*'yir  maledictus  et  diabolicus" — ^marry  the  widow  of  the  Breton  prince 
Alan,  and  procure  the  death  of  her  son  Drogo. 

'  See  the  story  of  Fulk  and  King  Lewis  From-beyohd-Sea  in  the  G«sta, 
p.  845.  The  proverb  was  a  favourite  with  our  Henry  the  First,  and  was 
at  least  approved  by  the  Great  WiUiam.     See  WilL  Malms,  v.  390. 

■  •*  Grisa  gonella  •*  =  **  grisa  tunica."    Gest.  Cons.  146,  247. 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

'  Count  liaurice,  who  in  the  Gesta  (249)  comes  between  Geoftey 
Grisegonelle  and  Fulk  Nerra,  finds  no  place  in  the  list  given  by  Fulk  Re- 
chin,  and  is  rejected  by  the  authors  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates. 
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oBAP.vm.  a  war  which  passed  on  as  an  inheritance  to  the  next  gene- 
ration^ and  which  proved  the  origin  of  the  first  entangle- 
ments hetween  Normandy  and  Anjou.^    It  sounds  like  an 
incursion  from  another  hemisphere^  when  we  read  how 
Aldebert,  Count  of  Perigueux,  Perigueux  with  its  cupolas 
and  its  Roman  tower^  fiir  awaj  in  the  heart  of  Aquitaine, 
Folk  gMDB  appeared  as  an  allj  of  the  Angevin  Count.^     He  took 
Toni^'^    Tours  and  gave  it  to  Fulk,  but  the  citizens  were  ill  dis- 
99O'  posed  to  their  new  master^  and  Odo  recovered  it  after  a 

BatUe  of  short  time.  Later  in  his  reign,  Fulk  defeated  Odo  in  a 
1016.  gi^^t  battle  at  Pontlevois  in  Touraine,  and  afterwards 
gained  or  recovered  Saumur.  We  have  already  met  with 
1031.  him  in  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  contending^ 
candidates  for  the  Crown  of  France^'  and  he  appears  also  in 
the  less  honourable  light  of  an  assassin^  who  removed  a 
courtier  of  King  Robert  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  plana 
of  his  own  termagant  niece  Queen  Constance.^  We  hear 
also  heavy  complaints  of  him  as  a  violator  of  ecclesiastical 
rule^  by  setting  up  the  usurped  authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome  against  the  rights  of  the  independent  Metropolitans 
of  Oaul.'^    But  he  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  two  pil- 

^  See  Appendix  X. 

'  Ademar,  iii.  34  (Pertz,  iv.  13 1) ;  Duchesne,  iv.  80. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  466. 

*  According  to  R.  Glaber  (ilL  2),  he  sent  asakSsiDB,  who  murdered  Hngh, 
the  courtier  in  question,  before  the  King's  eyes.  The  murder  is  done, 
according  to  good  English  precedent,  at  a  hunting-party,  which  perhaps 
makes  the  story  a  little  suspicious.     See  vol.  i.  p.  325. 

"  Fulk  founded  a  monastery  near  Loches — "in  honore  ac  memoriA 
illarum  coelestlum  virtntum  quae  Cherubin  et  Seraphin  sublimiores  sacra 
tesiatur  auctoritas/*  (R.  Glaber,  ii.  4,  copied  in  the  Gesta  Consulum,  351) 
— and  applied  to  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  to  consecrate  the  chnrch. 
The  Primate  refused,  unless  Fulk  restored  some  alienated  possessions  of 
his  see.  Fulk  then  went  to  Rome  with  well- stored  money-bags,  by  the 
help  of  which  he  persuaded  Pope  John — which  of  all  the  Johns  contem- 
porary with  Fulk  we  are  not  told — to  send  a  Cardinal  to  consecrate  it. 
The  Bishops  of  Gaul  were  horrified  at  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  divine 
vengeance  showed  itself  by  the  church  being  blown  down  on  the  night 
following  its  consecration.     Rudolf  takes  this  opportunity  to  set  forth  his 
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primages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  for  the  ready  ingenuity  chap.  yui. 
which  he  displayed  on  his  first  journey,  and  for  the  extreme  ^^  P*^ 
of  penitential  humiliation  by  which  he  edified  all  men  on  xoaS,  1035. 
the  second.^     Less  happy  in  his  private  than  in  his  public 
career^  he  was  troubled  in  his  last  years  by  a  rebellion  of 
his  son  j^  he  was  charged^  truly  or  falsely^  with  the  murder 
of  one  wife^  and  with  driving  another  firom  him  by  ill- 
treatment.^    A  reign  of  unusual  length  made  him^  during 
a  few  years^  a  contemporary  of  the  Great  William^  and  at 
last  he  left  his  dominions  to  a  son  under  whom  Normans 
and  Angevins  met  for  the  first  time  in  open  warfare. 

This  son^  Geo&ey  by  name^  rejoiced  in  the  surname  of  Geofirey 
Martel^  which  he  bestowed  upon  himself  to  express  the  ^^^^ 
heavy  blows  which,   like  the  victor  of  Tours,  he   dealt 
around  upon  all  his  enemies.^     He  began  his  distinctive 
career  in  his  father*s  lifetime.    A  dispute  for  the  possession 
of  the  county  of  Saintonge  led  to  a  war  between  him  and 
William  the  Sixth  or  the  Fat,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and 
Count  of  Poitou.^     GeoSrej  was  successful ;   he  took  the  He  impri- 
Aquitanian  prince  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  close  bondage,  wuuam  of 
till  his  wife  Eustacia  ransomed   him  at  a  heavy  price.  4^^***"®* 

1033. 

theory  of  the  Papal  authority,  which  is  weU  worth  studying,  and  which 
breathes  in  its  fulness  the  spirit  of  the  later  Gallican  liberties.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  first  of  Bishops,  but  he  may  not  interfere  ¥^th  the 
diocesan  jurisdiction  of  any  of  his  brethren. 

^  On  Fulk's  pilgrimage  see  Fulc.  Bech.  p.  2135;  Gest.  Consul.  252  ; 
Will.  Malms,  lii.  235.  The  Chronicler  of  Saint  Maxentius  makes  him  die, 
"ut  didtur,*'  on  pilgrimage  in  1032. 

*  See  at  length  WilL  Mahns.  u.  s. 

*  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  838. 

*  Fulk,  p.  233.  ''Propter  qus  omnia  bella,  et  propter  magnanlmitatem 
qoam  ibi  exercebat,  merito  Martellus  nominatus  est,  quasi  suos  conterens 
bostes."  William  of  Maknesbury  (iii.  231)  calls  him  "  Gaufredus  cogno- 
mento  Martellus,  quod  ipse  sibi  usurpaverat,  quia  videbatur  sibi  felicitate 
quAdam  omnes  obsistentes  contundere.*'  Another  account  makes  the  name 
derived  from  the  trade  of  Gtoofirey's  foster-father,  a  blacksmith,  something 
like  Donald  of  the  Hanmier  in  Scottish  story. 

^  On  the  whole  story  see  Appendix  Y. 
VOL.   II.  T 
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oHAr.  vin.  According  to  one  version^  the  ransom  consisted  only  of 
gold  and  silver^  the  spoil  or  contribution  of  the  monasteries 
of  his  Duchy.  Others  however  assert  that  it  was  nothing 
short  of  the  cession  of  Bourdeaux  and  other  cities^  and  an 
engagement  to  pay  tribute  for  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
Three  days  after  this  hard  bought  deliverance,  William 
died.  Immediately  afterwards,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts^ in  the  course  of  the  year  before^  Geoffrey  married 
Agnes,  the  step-mother  of  his  victim,  the  widow  of  Wil- 
liam's father,  William  the  Fifth  or  the  Great.  The 
marriage  was,  on  some  ground  or  other,  branded  as  in- 
cestuous, and  it  was  this  imprisonment  of  William  and 
Geoflfrey  this  marriage  with  Agnes  which,  we  are  told,  gave  rise  in 
^^t  his  ^™®  ^*y  ^  Geofire/s  rebellion  against  his  &ther  and  to 
fiither.  ^^  discord  between  Fulk  and  his  second  wife  Hildegardis 
the  mother  of  Geoffrey. 

The  imprisonment  of  William   of  Aquitaine  evidently 

made  a  deep  impression  upon  men's  minds  at  the  time; 

but  it  was  the  standing  war  with  the  house  of  Chartres 

which  brought  Anjou  into  direct  collision  with  Normandy, 

and  thereby,  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  into  connexion 

LastdayB  with  England.      The  last  energies  of  Odo  were   mainly 

Chartres.    directed  to  objects   remote  from  Anjou,  and  even  from 

Chartres  and  Blois.     He  was  one  of  the  party  which 

opposed  the  succession  of  King  Henry,  and  in  so  doing  he 

must  have  crossed  the  policy  of  Henry's  great  champion 

His  war      Duke  Robert.     In  a  war  with  the  King  which  followed 

Heniy/"^  Odo  was  unsuccessful,^  but  his  mind  was  now  set  upon 

1034.         greater  things.    Already  Count  of  Champagne,  he  aimed 

Hw»*"       at  restoring  the  great  frontier  state  between  the  Eastern 

the  King-   and  the  Western  Franks,  at  reigning  as  King  of  Burgundy, 

Burgundy.  o{  Lotharingia,  perhaps  of  Italy.    After  meeting  for  a 

1033-         while  with  some  measure  of  success,  he  was  at  last  defeated 

*■  See  the  Chronicle  in  Duchesne,  Rer.  Frano.  Scriptt.  iv.  97. 
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and  slain  by  Duke  Gozelo,  the  father  of  Godfrey  of  whom  chap.  vm. 
we  have  already  heard/  in  a  battle  near  Bar  in  the  Upper  ^^  ^®^«?*^ 

_      ,       .       .  .  **       and  death 

Iiotlianngia.2     His  great  schemes   died  with  him.     His  at  Bar. 
sons  were  only  Counts  and  not  Kings^  and  their  father's  *^^^* 
dominions  were  divided  between  them.     But  the  sons  of  His  sons 
both   brothers   obtained   settlements  in  England,   and  aa^^Th^ 
grandson  of  one  of  them  figures  largely  in  English  history.  ***^- 
Stephen  reigned  in  Champagne;   his  son  Odo  married  a 
sister  of  the  Conqueror,  and  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
brother-in-law's  bounty  in  England.^    Theobald  inherited 
Blois  and  Chartres.     His  son  Stephen  married  William's 
daughter  Adela,  and  thereby  became  father  of  a  King  of 
the  English.     But  at  present  we  have  to  deal  with  Count  'Hieir  wars 
Theobald  as  a  vassal  of  France  at  variance  with  his  over-  Henry  and 
lord,  as  a  neighbour  of  Anjou  inheriting  the  l^creditary  Q^Iffre 
enmity  of  his  forefathers.    Touraine,  part  of  which  was 
already  possessed  by  Geoffrey/  and,  above  all,  the  metro- 
politan city  of  Tours,  were  ever  the  great  objects  of  Angevin 
ambition.    It  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Henry, 
when  he  formally  deprived  the  rebel  Theobald  of  that  famous 
city,  and  bestowed  it  by  a  royal  grant  on  the  Count  of  Geoffroy 
Anjou.^     Geoffrey  was  not  slow  to  press  a  claim  at  once  ^ursw  a 
fresh  and  most  plausible.     He  advanced  on  the  city  to  g^'  ^"'"^ 
assert  his  rights  by  force.     Saint  Martin,  we  are  specially  imprisona 
told,  favoured  the  enterprise.®    The  brothers  resisted  in  1044. 

^  See  above,  p.  97.  '  See  AppendijL  X.  '  See  Appendix  U. 

*  Fulk  (p.  233)  describes  the  cession  made  by  Theobald  to  Geoffirey,  and 
adds,  "Pars  an  tern  alia  Turonici  pagi  sibi  contigerat  possessione  patem&." 
We  have  seen  that  the  Counts  of  Anjou  held  Amboise  and  Loches. 

»  This  grant  is  distinctly  asserted,  not  only  by  Fulk  (u.  s.  ''  Ex  volun- 
tate  Begis  Henrici  aocepit  donum  Turonices  civitatis  ab  ipso  Rege"),  but 
also  by  R.  Glaber  (v.  2),  followed  by  Gesta  Cons.  256;  "Contigit  ut. .  Rex, 
ablato  ab  iisdem  dominio  Turonicse  urbis,  dai*et  illud  Gozfredo  cognomento 
Tuditi,  filio  scilicet  Fuloonis  jam  dicti  Andegavorum  comitis."  The  Nor- 
man writers  of  course  know  nothing  of  all  this,  and  make  Geoffi-ey  an  un- 
provoked aggressor. 

•  B.  Glaber  (v.  2)  describes  GeoflBrey's  victory  and  the  captivity  of 

T   2 
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CHAP.  vm.Yaiii.  Stephen  was  put  to  flight;  Theobald  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  compelled,  like  William  of  Aqnitaine,  to 
obtain  his  freedom  by  the  surrender  of  the  city.^ 

Both  French  and  Angevin  writers  ag^ree  in  describing 

Oeoffirey  as  taking  possession  of  Tours  with  the  full  consent 

of  King  Henry.     Yet  in  the  first  glimpse  of  Angevin 

affairs  given  us  by  our  Norman  authorities,  the  relations 

between  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  Count  of  Anjou 

WUliam     are  set  forth  in  an  exactly  opposite  light.     Geoffrey  is 

Henry   ^  ^i^g^^g^  ^^  &  rebellious  war  against  Henry,  and  the  Duke 

^^^f*       of  the  Normans  simply  comes  to  discharge  his  feudal  duty 

1048.         to  his  lend,  and  to  return  the  obligation   incurred  by 

the  Song's  prompt  and  effectual  help  at  Val-^dones.^ 

These  two  accounts  are  in  no  way  inconsistent;    in  the 

space  of  four  years  the  relations  between  the  King  and  so 

dangerous  a  vassal  as  Qeoffrey  may  very  well  have  changed. 

Henry  may  well  have  found  that  it  was  not  sound  policy 

to  foster  the  growth  of  one  whose  blows  might  easily  be 

extended  from   Counts  to  Kings.     The  campaign  which 

followed  is  dwelt  on  at  great  length  by  our  Norman 

authorities  and  is  cut  significantly  short  by  the  Angevins. 

Pereonal     In  its  course,  we  are  told,  William  gained  the  highest 

William,     reputation.     The  troops  of  Normandy  surpassed  in  number 

the  united  contingents  of  the  King  and  of  all  his  other 

vassals.^      The   Duke's   courage  and  conduct  were  pre- 

Theobald,  and  adds,  "  Nulli  dubium  est^  beato  lliartino  auxiliante,  qui 
ilium  pie  invocaverat,  suorum  inimicorum  viotorem  ezstitisse.** 

^  On  the  captivity  of  Theobald,  see  Fulk,  p.  353  ;  Geeta  Cons,  (largely 
after  R.  Glaber),  156  ;  Chronn.  Andd.  a.  1044,  ap.  Labbe,  i.  376,  387 ;  Will. 
Pict.  86;  Will.  Gem.  vii.  18;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  331.  R.  Glaber  is  also 
followed  by  Hugo  Flav.  (Labbe,  i.  186;  Pertz,  viii.  403). 

'  Will.  Pict.  8a.  "  V icissitndinem  post  hiec  ipse  Regi  fide  studiosissimft 
reddidit,  rogatus  ab  eo  auxilium  contra  quosdam  inimicissimos  ei  atque 
potentissimos  ad  officiendum."  This  writer  is  very  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology of  the  war,  placing  the  details  about  Domfront  and  Alenfon  at  a 
long  distance  from  this  passage,  which  seems  to  record  the  beginning  of 
hostilities. 

'  Tb.    "Cemebant  Frandgens,  quod  invidia  non  cemi  yellet,  exercitnm 
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eminent,  and  they  won  him  the  first  place  in  the  King's  ohap.  viil 
counsels.^  Bat  on  one  point  Henry  had  to  remonstrate 
with  his  valiant  ally.  He  was  forced,  says  the  panegyrist, 
to  warn  hoth  William  himself  and  the  chief  Norman 
leaders  against  the  needless  exposure  of  so  precious  a  life.' 
William  never  shrank  from  danger  at  any  time  of  his  life, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that,  at  this  time  of  his  life  especially, 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  practice  of  war  in  all  its  forms. 
But  William's  impulses  were  already  under  the  control  of 
his  reason.  He  knew,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  any  man  that 
to  plunge  himself  into  needless  dangers,  and  to  run  the  risk 
of  hairbreadth  scapes,  was  no  part  of  the  real  duty  of  a 
prince  or  a  general.  But  he  also  knew  that  it  was  mainly 
by  exploits  of  this  kind  that  he  must  dazzle  the  minds  of 
his  own  generation,  and  so  obtain  that  influence  over  men 
which  was  needful  for  the  great  schemes  of  hi&  life.^  In 
any  other  point  of  view,  one  would  say  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  William's  policy  to  win  the  reputation  of  a 
knight-errant  at  the  expense  of  making  for  himself  a 
lasting  and  dangerous  enemy  in  the  Count  of  Anjou. 

The  undisputed  dominions  of  the  two  princes  nowhere  Poaition  of 
touched  each  other.     But  between  them  lay  a  country  ^der 
closely  cotmected  both  with  Normandy  and  with  Anjou,  ^^^^J' 

dedactam  e  NormanniA  boIA  regio  majorem,  omnique  coUegio,  quantum 
adduxerant  vol  miaerant  Comites  plurimi."^ 

^  WUI.  Pict.  83.  "Rex  ei  quam  libenter  proponebat  conaultanda,  et 
Tnit-rima.  qmeque  ad  ejus  gerebat  sententiam,  anteponens  in  perapicientiA 
consult!  melioris  eum  omnibus." 

'  lb.  "  TJnicum  id  redarguebat,  quod  nimium  periculiB  objectabat  se, 
ac  plerumque  pugnam  quieritabat,  decurrens  palam  cum  den  is  aut  pauci- 
oribus.  NonnannoB  etiam  primates  obsecrabat,  ne  oommitti  proelium 
Tel  leviflidmum  ante  municipium  aliquod  paterentur;  metuens  videlicet 
occasumm  virtutem  oetentando,  in  quo  regni  prsssidium  finnissimum  et 
ornamentum  splendidissimum  reponebat." 

*  WiUiam  of  Poitiers'  eiplanation  of  William's  rashness  (83)  is  not  vexy 
clear;  *'C8Bterpm  qusB  velut  immoderatam  fortitudinis  ostentationem 
iDultopere  dissoadebat  Rex  atque  castigabat,  ea  nos  fervidie  atque  animood 
tettUi  aut  ofido  adscribimus." 
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OHAP.  viri.  and  over  which  both  William  and  Geoffrey  asserted  rights. 
This  was  the  County  of  Maine^  a  district  which  was  always 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  later  acquisitions  of  Rolf,* 
but  of  which  the  Norman  Dukes  had  never  taken  practical 
possession.     The  history  of  the  Cenomannian  city  and  pro- 
vince will  be  more  fittingly  sketched  at  another  stage  of 
Count        William's  career;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  Geoffrey 
1015.         ^as  now  practical  sovereign  of  Maine^  in  the  character  of 
Hugh.        protector,   guardian,   or  conqueror  of  the  young    Count 
'^^  '         Hugh,  the  son  of  the  famous  Herbert,  surnamed  Wake^tke^ 
dog?  William  and  G^firey  thus  became  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  Geffrey,  with  the  crafb  of  his  house,  knew  how 
The  fort-    to  strike  a  blow  where  William  was  weakest.     Two  chief 
Domfront  fortresses  guarded  the  frontier  between  Maine  and  Nor- 
and  Aien-   mandy.    Each  commanded  its  own  valley,  its  own  approach 
into  the  heart  of  the  Norman  territory ;  each  watched  over 
a  stream  flowing  from  Norman  into  Cenomannian  ground. 
These  were  Domfront  towards  the  western,  and  Alen9on 
towards  the  eastern,  portion  of  the  firontier.     Dom&ont 
commanded  the  region  watered  by  the  Mayenne  and  its 
tributaries,  while  Alen9on  was  the  key  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sarthe,  the  keeper  of  the  path  which  led  straight  to  the 
minster  of  Seez  and  to  the  donjon  of  Fdaise.    Of  these  two 
strongholds,  Alen9on  stood  on  Norman,  Domfront  on  Ceno- 
mannian soil.^      But   Norman   writers    maintained    that 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

'  Gesta  Dom.  Ambaaiens.  ap.  D'Achery,  iii.  373.  "Quidam  Comes 
pemimium  juyeuis  Herbertus,  oognomento  Evigiiane  Canem."  See  Pal- 
grave,  iii.  240. 

'  One  might  fancy  from  the  words  of  William  of  Jumiiges  (vii.  18), 
**  Coepit  Normanniam  rapinis  vehementer  demoliri,  intra  Banfrontis 
castrum  seditiosis  custodibus  immissis,"  that  Domfront  waa  now  Norman. 
But  it  is  clear  fiom  William  of  Poitiers  (86)  that  it  was,  as  a  town  of 
Maine,  in  Geoffi:ey*s  possession  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  "  Willelmns 
.  .  adibat  cum  exercitu  terram  Andegavensem,  ut  reddens  talionem 
primo  abalienaret  Gkiufredo  Damfrontnm,  post  reciperit  Alentiam." 
So  William    of   Malmesbury  (iii.  351),    '*Damfruntum,  quod  erat  tune 
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Domfiront^  no  less  than  AIen9on,  was  of  right  a  Norman  chap.  vin. 
possession^  both  fortresses  alike  having  been  reared  by  the 
licence  of  Richard  the  Grood.^     But  even  Alen9on^  what-  Disloyalty 
ever  may  have  been  its  origin,  was  at  this  time  far  from  °     «"9on- 
being  a  sound  member  of  the  Norman  body-politic.     As  a 
lordship  of  William  Talvas^  it  shared  in  the  ambiguous 
character^  half  Norman^  half  French,  which  attached  to  all 
the  border  possessions  of  the  house  of  Belesme.     And^  as 
events  presently  showed,  its  inhabitants  shared  most  fully 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Lord  of  Alen9on  had  cursed  the 
Bastard  in  his  cradle.^    We  are  told  also  that  the  citizens 
both  of  Alen9on  and  of  Domfront  disliked  the  rule  of 
William,  on  account  of  the  strict  justice  which  he  ad- 
ministered and  the  checks  which  he  put  on  their  marauding 
practices.^    This  complaint  sounds  rather  as  if  it  came  from 
turbulent  barons  than   from  burghers ;    yet   it  is   quite 
possible  that  the  burghers  of  a  frontier  town,  especially  on 
a  frontier  which  was  very  doubtfiil  and  ill  defined,  may 
have  indulged  in  those  breaches  of  the  peace  which  it  was 
William's  greatest  praise,  both  in  Normandy  and  in  Eng- 
land, to  chastise  without  mercy.    At  any  rate  the  people  of  Alen9on 
Alen9on  were  thoroughly  disloyal  to  Normandy,  and  they  by  Geof- 
willingly  received  the  Angevin  Count  and  his  garrison.*  "^' 
William  returned  the  blow  of  Geoffrey's  hammer  in  kind. 

comitis  Andegavornm,  obsidione  ooronavit.'*    So  also   Roman   de  Rou, 

"  Alen9on  ert  de  Normendie 
£  Danfronz  del  Maine  partie." 
^  Will.  Pict.  89.     *'  Perbibent  bomines  antiquioris  memoriffi,  castra  luec 
ambo  Gomiti»  Ricardi  concessu  esse  fiindata,  unum  intra -alterum,  proxime 
fines  NonnannisB.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  184.  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  231),  "Ptonis  in 
perfidiam  babitatoribuB.'* 

^  Will.  Pict.  87.  "Deferre  haudquaquam  volebant  dominum  sub  quo 
Reenter  qusestum  latfociniis  contraherint :  quali  causBA  faerant  seducti  in- 
habitantes  Alentium."  He  then  goes  on  witb  one  of  his  panegyrics  on 
William's  stem  justice. 

*  lb.  86.     "  Inhabitatores  ad  se  pronos  reppererat.'' 
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oHAF.  vm.  Leaving  AleD9on  for  a  while  to  itself^  he  crossed  ihe 
march^  to  frontier,  Angevin  or  Cenomannian  as  we  may  choose  to 
Domfront;  ^u  j^,  and  laid  siege  to  Domfront.  On  his  march  he  found 
on ^einj,  ^^^  treason  was  not  wholly  extingaished,  even  among  his 
own  troops.  He  had  gone  on  a  foraging  or  plundering 
party  with  fifty  horse  ;^  a  traitor,  a  Norman  noble,  sent 
word  of  his  whereabout  to  the  defenders  of  the  town,  who 
sent  forth,  we  are  told,  three  hundred  hoise  and  seven 
hundred  foot  to  attack  the  Duke  unexpectedly.  It  sounds 
like  romance  when  we  read  that  William  at  once  charged 
and  overthrew  the  horseman  nearest  to  him,  that  ihe  rest 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  and  took  to  flight,  that 
the  Duke  and  his  little  band  chased  them  to  the  gates  of 
Domfront,  and  that  William  carried  off  one  prisoner  with 
his  own  hands.^  Such  stories  are  no  doubt  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  the  details  may  often  be  pure  invention ;  but, 
as  contemporary  exaggerations  and  inventions,  they  show 
the  kind  of  merit  which  Normans  then  looked  for  in  their 
rulers,  and  they  show  the  kind  of  exploit  of  which  William 
Tndtore  in  himself  was  thought  capable.  And  the  perfectiy  casual 
man  <»mp.  Diention  of  the  traitor  in  the  Norman  camp  is  instructive 
in  another  way.  It  is  "no  doubt  merely  an  example  of 
what  often  happened,  and  the  way  in  which  treason  is 
spoken  of  as  an  everyday  matter  sets  vividly  before  us 
the  difficulties  with  which  William,  even  now  after  the 
victory  of  Val-es-dunes,  had  still  to  contend  at  every 
step.^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  87.  '*  Ubi  approximabatur  DanfrontOt  cum  equitiboa  di^eiiit 
quinquaginta,  aeceptum  qwR  <<i;>pen(2»iMi»  augertiU^*  But  Uiis  curioos 
euphemiam  for  what  one  would  have  thought  in  those  dajB  hardly  needed 
apologj  is  explained  in  the  next  sentence,  ''  Pradce  antem  index  castellanis 
prodidit  ipsum  quidam  ex  Normannis  majoribus,  intimans  quo  aut  cur  ieirit, 
et  quam  pauois  comitatus,  atque  hunc  esse  qui  mortem  fugs  pneferret.'' 

^  lb.     "  Captum  suis  unum  manibus  retinuit." 

'  Compare,  on  the  chances  of  treason  near  William's  person,  thoee  re- 
markable expressions  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  4)  which  have  been 
already  quoted  in  p.  198. 
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William  now  laid  siege  to  Domfront.    The  town  was  chap.  voi. 
strong  both  by  its  fortifications  and  by  its  natural  position.  i{^fi!jj,t. 
The  spirit  of  the  citizens  was  high^  and  they  were  further 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a  chosen  body  of  Angevin 
troops  sent  by  Count  Geoffrey.     An  assault  was  hopeless 
where  two  stee^  and  narrow  paths  were  the  only  ways  by 
which  the  fortress   could  be  approached  even  on  foot.^ 
William  surrounded  the  town  with  four  towers,*  and  the 
Norman  army  sat  down  before  it.    The  Duke  was  foremost 
in  every  attack,  in  every  ambush,  in  every  night  march  to 
cut  off  the  approach  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  either 
messages  or  provisions  to  the  besieged  town.^     Yet  we  are 
told  that  he  found  himself  so  safe  in  the  enemy's  country 
that  he  often  enjoyed  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking, 
for  which  the  neighbouring  woods  afforded  special  oppor- 
tanities.^    The  si^^  had  continued  for  some  time  in  this  1048-1049. 
way,  and  it  was  now  seemingly  winter,*  when  news  was 
brought  that  Count  G-eoffrey  was  advancing  with  a  large 
force  to  the  relief  of  the  town.     A  tale  of  knight-errantry  Geoffrey 
follows,  the  main  substance  of  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  relieve 
a  contemporary  writer,  we  have  no  ground  for  disbelieving,  l^o^fr^'^** 
even  though  somb  details  may  have  been  heightened  to 
enhance  the  glory  of  William.     The  story  is  worthy  of 
attention  as  showing  that,  amidst  all  the  apparent  rudeness 

^  WilL  Pict.  87.  "  Celerem  irmptionem  aiius  oppidi  denegabat  omni 
robori  sive  peritis  ;  quum  acopulorum  asperitas  pedites  etiam  deturbaret, 
pnoter  qui  angUBtis  itineribos  duobus  atque  ardais  accederent.*'  There  is 
here  somethiDg  of  the  Norman  trust  in  cavalry ;  there  is  a  feeling  as  if 
a  place  where  horsemen  were  of  no  use  had  some  unfiEumess  about  it. 

'lb.     "  Castella  circumponit  quatuor." 

*  lb.  "  Aliquando  perdius  et  pemox  equitans,  rel  in  abditis  occultus 
explorat,  si  qui  offendantur  aut  commeatum  advectantes,  aut  in  legatione 
directi,  aut  pabulatoribus  suis  insidiantes.*' 

*  lb.  "  Est  regie  ilia  silvis  abundans  ferarum  feracissimis.  Saspe  falconum, 
gcBpMme  accipUrwm,  volatu  oblectatur."  "Accipiter/'  so  Mr.  Dimock 
explains  to  me,  is  the  goshawk.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  smaU 
birds,  the  distinction  is  probably  of  no  great  importance. 

'  lb.    "  Kon  loci  difficultas,  aut  ssevitia  hiemis/'  &o. 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  the  times,  some  germs  of  the  later  follies  of  chivaliy  had 
already  b^-on  to  show  themselves.    As  the  Angevin  army 
MeflM^ei    approached,  William  sent  a  message  to  Geoffrey  by  the 
^^^     hands  of  two  of  his  chosen  friends,  two  youths  who  had 
^  ^^\   grown  np  along  with  him,  and  who  were  destined  to  share 
exMnple  of  with  him  in  all  his  greatest  dangers  and  gfreatest  sncoesses. 
^1^^,     Both  were  men  who  lived  to  be  fiimons  in  English  history, 
Boger  of  Montgomery,   the  son-in-law  of  the    terrible 
Talvas,^  and  William,  the  son  of  that  Osbem  who  had 
lost  his  life  through  his  fiuthfhlness  to  his  master.'     These 
two  trusty  companions  were  sent  to  see  Count  Greoffiey, 
and  to  get  from  him  an  explanation  of  his  purpose.     Geof- 
frey told  them  that,  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  he 
would  come  and  beat  up  William's  quarters  before  Dom- 
front.     There  should  be  no  mistake  about  his  person ;  he 
would  be  known  by  such  a  dress,  such  a  shield,^  such  a 
coloured  horse.    The  Norman  messengers  answered  that  he 
need  not  trouble  himself  to  come  so  far  as  the  Norman 
quarters;  he  whom  he  sought  would  come  and  visit  him 
nearer  home.     Duke  William  would  be  ready  for  battle, 
with  such  a  horse,  such  a  dress,  such  manner  of  weapons.^ 
The  Normans  appeared  the  next  morning,  eager  for  fight, 
and  their  Duke  the  most  eager  among  them.^     But  no 

^  See  above,  pp.  184,  194.  *  See  above,  p.  195. 

*  Will.  Pict.  88.  **  PraeBignat  qualem  in  proelio  equum  ait  habiturus, 
quale  loutuiii,  qnalem  veetitam."  The  device  on  the  shield  was  therefore 
still  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer.  Had  the  Counts  of  Anjou  already 
possessed  hereditary  armorial  bearings,  the  Normans  oould  hardly  have 
needed  to  be  told  what  kind  of  shield  Greoffrey  would  cany. 

*  lb.  "  nil  contra  opus  non  esse  respondent  instituto  eum  itinere  longius 
fatigari.  Nam  continue  propter  quem  vadit  adfore.  Equum  vicissim  do-nini 
sui  prsesignant,  vestitum,  et  anna."  Here,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  no  special 
mention  of  the  shield  ;  it  comes  under  the  general  head  of  "  arma.** 

It  is  almost  profanation  to  compare  war&re  of  this  sort  with  the  patriot 
truggle  at  Maldon,  yet  there  is  in  all  this  something  analogous  to  Brifat- 
noth*s  over-chivalry  in  allowing  the  Northmen  to  cross  the  river.  See 
however  the  instances  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  371. 

'  The  reason  given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (n.  s.)  for  the  Duke's  special 
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enemy  was  there  to  await  them ;  before  the  Normans  came  chap.  yiii. 
in  sights  the  Count  of  Anjou  and  his  host  had  decamped.  ^^^ 
Geoffirey  doubtless^  like  some  later  generals,  retired  only  for 
strategical  reasons;  but  the  Norman  writers  can  see  no 
nobler  motive  for  his  conduct  than  his  being  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic.^  Here,  and  throughout  the  war,  the  lions 
stand  in  need  of  a  painter,  or  rather  their  painters  sud- 
denly reftise  to  do  their  duty.  We  have  no  Angevin 
account  of  the  siege  of  Domfront  to  set  against  our  evi- 
dently highly-coloured  Norman  picture. 

The  whole  country  now  lay  open  for  William  to  harry ;  WiUi&m 
but  he  knew  better  than  to  waste  time  and  energy  on  ^ddenly 
mere  useless  ravafi^es.'     He  determined  rather  to  strike  ^^^-f^®"?^^* 

^  .  and  be- 

another  sudden  blow.     Leaving  a  force  before  Domfront,  B'eges  the 
he  marched  all  night,  through  the  enemy's  country,  along    ^"' 
the  course  of  the  Mayenne,  passing  by  Mehendin,  Pointel, 
and  Saint-Samson.^     He  thus  suddenly  appeared  before 
Alen;on  with  the  morning  light.^     A   bridge  over  the 

zeal  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  tbings  that  T  ever  came  acroas.  *^  Omnium 
aoerrimus  ipse  Dux  inurget  accelerantes.  lyrannum  fbrtasae  absumi 
denderabat  adolescens  piiBBimus;  quod  ez  omnibus  pneclaris  factis  pul- 
cerrimum  judicavit  Senatus  Latin  us  et  Atbeniensis.'*  The  instances  of 
Tyrannicide  collected  by  Jean  Petit  (see  Hist.  Fed.  Grov.  i.  383)  ara 
strange  enough,  but  the  idea  of  William  gaining  the  honours  of  a  Timoledn 
by  slaying  GeofiPrey  in  battle  beats  them  all. 

>  WilL  Pict.  88.  ' '  Subitaneo  terrore  constematus  Gaufredus,  adversft 
ade  necdum  conspectA,  profugio  salutem  suam  cum  agmine  toto  committit.'* 
Waoe  {g6oi)  makes  him  make  a  little  show  of  preparation  for  battle,  but 
he  presently  yields  to  the  wiser  advice  of  a  knight  who  counsels  flight. 
Waoe  (9537-9618)  puts  this  whole  stoiy  later,  after  the  taking  of  Alen9on. 
He  adds  a  third  to  the  two  messengers  in  William  of  Poitiers,  namely 
WiUiam  Htz-Thieny  (9539). 

'  WilL  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Novit  esse  prudentium  victoriss  temperare,  atque 
non  satis  potentem  esse  qui  semet  in  potestate  ulscisoendi  continere  non 
possit.**  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  18)  adds  another  reason  ;  "  Eoce  adsunt 
exploratores,  Alencium  castrum  absque  suorum  detrimento  eum  capere 
posse  nnntiantes."    This  is  his  first  mention  of  Alen^on. 

^  Roman  de  Ron,  9436  et  seqq. 

*  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.    **  Totft  nocte  equitans  diluculo  Alencium  venit." 
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CHAF.  Tin.  Sarthe^  strongly  fortified  with   a  ditch  and   a  palisade, 
divided  the  Norman  from   the   Cenomannian  territoiy.^ 
This  bridge  now  served  as  a  barrier  against  a  Dnke  of 
the  Normans  attacking  his  own  town  from  the  Ceno- 
Inimiu       mannian  side,     llie  defenders  of   the    bridge,   whether 
WiiiUm  ftt  Angevins    or    disaffected    Normans,  received    the    Dnke 
AieD^n.     ^^Y^  ^Y^^  grossest  personal  insnlt     They  spread  oat  skins 
and  leather  jerkins,   and  beat  them,  shouting,  *'  Hides, 
hides  for  the  Tanner/^'    llie  Dnke  of  the  Normans  had 
acted  a  merdfol  and  generous  part  towards  the  rebels  of 
Val-&kdunes  and  Brionne;  but  the  grandson  of  Fnlbert 
of  Falaise  could  not  endure  the  jeers  thus  thrown  on  his 
descent  by  the  spindle-side.    In  the  eycB  of  princes,  any- 
thing like  a  personal  insult,  whether  offered  to  themselves 
or  to  their  belongings,  is  commonly  deemed  &r  more  un- 
pardonable than  a  real  injury.     The  one  act  of  cruelty 
12(^6.      which  stains  the  reign  of  our  great  Edward  is  the  slaughter 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Berwick  in  revenge  for  a  jesting  and 
not  very  intelligible  ballad  sung  against  him  from  the 
walls.^     So  now  William  swore,  according  to  his  fiEishion, 

*  William  of  Jumi^geB  (vii.  j8)  merely  says,  "  In  quodun  'municipio 
tnwB  flnmen  ponto.**    Wace  is  much  fuller  (9440  et  seqq.) ; 

"  Alen^on  est  aor  Sartre  aaiz,  Nonnanz  sunt  deTem  11  chaste!, 

Iloec  devixe  le  palz ;  Et  tiltre  I'ewe  sunt  ManseL" 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  bridge  and  its  defences. 

*  Wilt.  Gem.  viL  18.  **  Pelles  enim  et  renonee  ad  injariam  Dads  yerbe- 
rayerant,  ipsumque  pelliciarium  despectiFe  Tocitayerant^  eo  qnod  parentes 
matris  ejus  petlidarii  ezstiterant."    So  Wace,  9458 ; 

**  Willeame  nnt  ases  convici^ ;  U  peletiers  aveit  ases ; 

Plusors  feiz  li  unt  hnci^ ;  li  mit  eel  meatier  reproof. 

La  pd,  lapdal  pa/rmerUier,  £  par  cuntraire  ^  par  vilt^.** 

Pnr  oeo  ke  k  Faleize  fu  nez, 

Waoe  seems  to  wish  to  evade  the  Dnke's  actual  kindred  with  the  professors 

of  the  uDsavomy  craft. 

*  Annales  Anglis  et  Scotis,  ap.  Riley,  Rishaager,  p.  373.  The  words 
were 

"  Kyng  Edward^  wanne  ]>u  havest  Berwic,  pike  ^ 
Wanne  )ni  havest  geten,  dike  |>e." 
Cf.  Peter  Langtoft,  ii.  37a  (Heame).    Compare  Edward*8  wrath  against  the 
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by  the  Splendour  of  God^^  that  the  men  who  thus  mocked  ohap.  vni. 
him  should  be  dealt  with  like  a  tree  whose  branches  are 
cut   off  by  the  pollarding-knife.^      He    kept  his  word. 
A  vigorous  assault  was  made  upon  the  bridge.     Houses 
were  unroofed^  and  the  timbers  were  thrown  into  the  fosse.^ 
Fire  was  set  to  the  mass;  the  wood  was  dry,  the  flame 
spread^  the  palisades  and  gates  were  burned  down^  and 
William  was  master  of  the  bridge^  and  with  it  of  the  He  takes 
town  of  Alen9on.    The  castle  still  held  out.    The  Con-  i^nd  muti- 
queror,  faithful  to  his  fearful  oath,  now  gave  the  first  of  **^  ^^ 
that  long  list  of  instances  of  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing which  have  won  for  him  a  worse  name  than  many 
parts  of  his  character  really  deserve.     Thirty-two  of  the 
offenders  were  brought  before  him;  their  hands  and  feet 
were  cut  off,^  and  the  dismembered  limbs  were  thrown 
over  the  walls  of  the  castle,  as  a  speaking  menace  to  its 

Londoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  on  account  of  the  insults  which  they  had 
oflered  to  his  mother.  Bishanger  (Halliwell),  12,  34.  Compare  also 
William's  own  indignation  at  the  insults  offered  to  him  at  Exeter  (Will. 
Bfalms.  ii.  148),  though  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  much  less  savage  mood 
there  than  he  was  at  Alen^on.  In  like  manner  the  wrath  of  Philip  an 
Charles  of  Burgundy  was  specially  aroused  against  the  people  of  Dinant  on 
account  of  the  insinuations  against  the  Duchess  Isabella  thrown  out  in  the 
cries  of  the  besieged.  See  Kirk,  i.  346,  362,  368.  Compare  also  the  in- 
dignation of  James  the  Second  at  the  indignities  offered  to  him  by  the 
fishermen  (Macaulay,  L  569),  and  that  of  William  the  Third  at  Sir  John 
Fenwick's  impertinence  to  the  Queen  (lb.  iv.  34). 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  9466 ; 

**  Jura  par  la  resplendor  D^, 
Co  ert  suvent  sun  serement." 

'  This  TOTy  expressive  formula  comes  from  Waoe,  9468 ; 
'*  8'il  pot  eels  prendre,  malement       Ne  porterunt  ne  pi^  ne  puing, 
Lur  sera  eel  dit  achate :  Ne  ne  verrunt  ne  preus  ne  luing." 

Des  membres  serunt  esmuntU. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  9477. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  18.  "Illusores  vero  ooram  omnibus  infra  Alendum 
oonsistentibus  manibus  privari  jussit  et  pedibus.  Nee  mora,  sicut  jusserat, 
triginta  duo  debilitati  sunt."  So  Roman  de  Rou,  9489  et  seqq.  William  of 
Poitiers  is  silent  altogether  both  as  to  the  vengeance  and  as  to  the  insult. 
Neither  subject  was  perhaps  altogether  agreeable  to  a  professed  panegyrist. 
But  William  cuts  the  whole  story  of  Alen^on  veiy  short. 
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CHAP.  viii.  defenders.^  The  threat  did  its  work ;  the  garrisoD  sur- 
rendered^ bargaining  only  for  safety  for  life  and  limb.' 
Alen9on^  tower  and  town^  was  thus  taken  so  speedily 
that  William^s  pan^iyrist  says  that  he  might  renew  the 
boast  of  Caesar^  '*  I  came ;  I  saw ;  I  conquered/'^  Leaving 
a   garrison    in    AIen9on^    the    Duke   hastened    back    to 

Domfront  Domfront^  the  &me  of  his  conquest  and  of  his  cruelty 
going  before  him.  The  man  before  whom  Alen9on  had 
fallen,  before  whom  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  fled  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  had  become  an  enemy  too  fearful 
for  the  men  of  Domfront  to  fSace.^  They  surrendered  on 
terms  somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  which  had 
been  granted  to  the.  defenders  of  the  castle  of  AIen9on; 
they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  as  well  as  their 
lives  and  limbs.^  William  entered  Domfront,  and  dis- 
played the  banner  of  Normandy  over  the  donjon.^  The 
town  henceforth  became  a  standing  menace  on  the  side 
of  Normandy  against  Maine,  and  it  formed,  together 
with  Alen9on,  the  main  defence  of  the  southern  frontier 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  9493 ; 

"  El  cbastel  fist  li  pi^s  g^ter 
Por  eels  dedenz  espoanter." 
'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  18.  "  Custodes  antein  ciistelli  Um  severam  austeri- 
tatem  Ducis  cognoscentes  timuerunt,  et  ne  similia  paterentar,  ilioo  poriaa 
aperuenint,  Ducique  castellum  reddiderunt,  malentes  illud  reddere  quam 
cum  saorum  periculo  inembrorum  tarn  gravia  tormenta  toletare."  Waoe 
(9500)  makes  the  terms 

*^  Quitement  aler  s'en  porreient; 
Salvs  lur  membres  h  salvs  lur  oors." 
So  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  231);  *'Alentini  se  dedidere,  paoti  mem- 
brorum  salutem."    But  he  had  not  mentioned  the  mutilation. 

'  Will.  Pict.  89.  "  Oppidum  enim  natorft,  opere,  atque  annatmrft  muni- 
tissimum  adeo  currente  proveutn  in  ejus  manom  venit  at  gloriari  his 
verbis  liceret,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vioi." 

*  lb.     *'  Percutit  citissime  hie  rumor  Danfrontinos.    Diffidentes  itaque 
alius  clipeo  se   liberandos  post  fbgam  famosissimi    bellatoris  Gaufiredi 
Biartelli/'  &o. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  9624. 

'  lb.  9615 ;  **  £  li  Dus  fist  sun  gonfanon 

Lever  e  porter  el  dangon.** 
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of  the  Duchy.     If  William  undertook   the  war  to  dis-  chap.  viii. 

charge  his  feudal  duty  towards  King  Henry,  he  certainly 

did  not  lose  the  opportunity  for  permanently  strengthening 

his  own  dominions.     In  fact^  in  our  Norman  accounts,  the 

King  of  the  French  has  long  ago  slipped  away  from  the 

scene,  and  the  Count  of  Chartres  has  vanished  along  with 

him.     William  and   Geoffrey  remain  the  only  figures  in 

ihe  foreground.    The  Duke,  having  secured  his  frontier,  William 

inarched,  seemingly  without  resistance,  into  the  undoubted  Ambri^res. 

territory  of  Maine;  he  there  fortified  a  castle  at  Ambridres, 

and  returned  in  triumph  to  Bouen.^ 

The  men  of  Alen9on  had  jeered  at  the  grandson  of  the 
Tanner;  but  the  sovereign  who  so  sternly  chastised  their 
jests  was  determined  to  show  that  the  baseness  of  his 
mother's  origin  in  no  way  hindered  him  fix)m  promoting 
his  kinsmen  on  the  mother's  side.     If  one  grandson  of 
Fulbert  wore    the    ducal  crown    of  Normandy,  another 
already  wore  the  mitre   of  Bayeux;    and  another  great 
promotion,  almost  equivalent  to  adoption  into  the  ducal 
house,  was  now  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  third.     The  county  William 
of  Mortain — ^Moritolium  in  the  Diocese  of  Avranches* — ^.  "' 
was  now  held  by  William,   sumamed  Warling,   son   of 
Malger,  a  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless  and  Gunnor.^    He  ^^s  con- 
was  therefore  a  first  cousin  of  William's  &ther,  a  descen-  the  ducal 
dant  of  the  ducal  stock  as  legitimate  as  any  other  branch        ^' 
of  it.     We  have  not  heard  his  name  in  the  accounts  of  any 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  i8 ;  Roman  de  Boa,  9631. 

'  This  Moretoliam  or  Moretonium  must  be  carefully  distinguiahed  from 
Mauritanift,  Moretonia,  or  Moi-tagne-en-Perche,  in  the  Diocese  of  Seez. 

'  William  of  Jumifeges  (vii.  19)  merely  calls  him  "Willelmus  cogno- 
mento  Werlencus,  de  stirpe  Richardi  Magni."  Orderio  (660  B)  calls  him 
"  Goillelmum  cognomento  Werleugum,  Moritolii  Gomitem,  filium  Malgerii 
Comitis,"  and  Malger  appears  as  an  uncle  of  Duke  Robert  in  Will.  Gem. 
yi.  7.  "Willelmus  Gomee  de  Mauritonio"  signs  a  charter  in  Delialet 
Preuves  30,  which  most  therefore  be  older  than  1055,  the  date  which 
Delisle  gives. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  of  the  former  distorbanoes ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  might, 

like  80  many  others,  have  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the 

Robert  the  accessioii  of  the  Bastard.     Among  the  knights  in  Count 

'        William's  service  was  one,  so  the  story  runs,  who  bore  a 

name  hitherto  unknown  to  history,  though  not  unknown 

to  Impend  and  fimciful  etymology,  but  a  name  which  was  to 

become  more  glorious  on  English  ground  than  the  names 

of  Fitz-Osbern  and  Montgomery.    The  sons  of  Robert  the 

Bigod^  were  to  rule  where  Harold  now  held  his  Earldom, 

and  his  remote  descendant  was  to  win  a  place  in  English 

history  worthy  of  Harold  himself,  as  the  man  who  wrested 

the  freedom  of  England  from  the  g^reatest  of  England's 

later  Elings.'    The  patriarch  of  that  great  house  was  now 

a  knight  so  poor  that  he  crayed  leaye  of  his  lord  to  leaye 

his  service,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  among  his  countrymen 

who  were  carving  out  for  themselves  lordships  and  prin* 

cipalities  in  Apulia.    The  Count  bade  him  stay  where  be 

was ;  within  eighty  days  he,  Robert  the  Bigod,  would  be 

able,  there  in  Normandy,  to  lay  his  hands  on  whatever 

He  charges  good  things  it  pleased  him.     In  such  a  speech  treason 

withtrea-    pl^^ly  lurked;   and  Robert,  whether  out  of  duty  to  his 

*^°'  sovereign  or  in  the  hope  of  winning  &vour  with  a  more 

powerful  master,  determined  that  the  matter  should  come 

to  the  ears  of  the  Duke.     The  Bigod   was  a  kinsman 

of  Richard  of  Avranches,  the  son  of  Thurstan  the  rebel  of 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  19.  "Qnidam  tirode  &nulift  eaJk  uomine  Robertas  Bigot'* 
The  name  Bigod  or  Bigot,  whieb  we  have  already  seen  (see  above,  p.  199) 
applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  Normans,  has  been  connected  with 
Bolf  s  *'  English*'  (see  vol.  i.  p.  608)  oath,  "  Ne  se  bigoih."  Chron.  Tur. 
ap.  Dnchtene,  iiL  360. 

*  For  the  famous  dialogue  between  Edward  the  I^rst  and  the  Earl 
Marshal  Roger  Bigod,  see  Walter  of  Hemingbui^h,  ii  I3i  (ed.  Hamilton). 
Could  we  suppose  that  the  King  and  the  Earl  spoke  in  English,  one 
might  see  in  the  King's  oath  (**  Per  Deum,  Gomes,  ant  ibis  aut  pendebis") 
and  the  Esfl's  retort  ("  Per  idem  juramentum,  0  Rex,  neo  ibo  nee  pendebo") 
an  allusion  to  the  punning  derivation  of  the  name  Bigod  just  mentioned. 
That  Edward  could  speak  English  easily  appears  from  Walter  of  Heming- 
burgh,  i.  337. 
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Falaise^^  and  Richard  was  now  high  in  &your  at  the  court  ohap.  yin» 
of  William.     By  his  means  Robert  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Duke^^  and  told  him  of  the  treasonable  words 
of  the  Count  of  Mortain.     William  accordingly  sent  for 
his  oonsin^  and  charged  him  with  plotting  against  the 
state.     He  had^  the  Duke  told  him^  determined  again  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country^  and  again  to  bring  about 
the  reign  of  licence.     But  while  he,  Duke  William,  livedo 
the  peace  which  Normandy  so  much  needed  should^  by 
God^s  help,  neyer  be  disturbed  again.^    Count  William  WiUimm 
must  at  once  leave  the  country^  and  not  return  to  it  during  j^g  ^^^8  to 
the  lifetime  of  his  namesake  the  Duke.    The  proud  Lord  -^P^^ 
of  Mortain  was  thus  driven  to  do  what  his  poor  knight 
had  thought  of  doing.     He  went  to  the  wars  in  Apulia 
in  humble  guise  enough^  attended  by  a  single   esquire. 
The  Duke  at  once  bestowed  the  vacant  County  of  Mortain  Robert, 
on  his  half-brother  Robert,  the  son  of  Herlwin  and  Herleva.  MorUdn. 
Of  him  we  shall  hear  again  in  the  tale  of  the  Conquest  of 
England.    Thus^  says  our  informant^  did  William  pluck 
down  the  proud  kindred  of  his  father  and  lift  up  the  lowly 
kindred  of  his  mother.^ 

This  affair  of  William  of  Mortain  is  one  of  which  we  Estimate 
may  well  wish  for  further  explanation.     We  are  hardly  uam's  oon- 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the^^^' 
charge  brought  by  Robert  the  Bigod  against  his  lord.'^ 

*  See  above,  p.  203. 

*  WflL  Gem.  vii  19.  "  Per  Richardum  Abrincatexisem  oognatam  sumn 
fimiliaritatem  Duds  coiuaequntas  est.*' 

'  lb.  *'  SeditioBis  tumnltibtis  NormaDniam  perturbare  decrevisti,  et  contra 
me  rebellans  me  nequiter  exhieredare  disposnisti,  ideoque  rapaoitatis 
tempiu  egeno  militi  promisisti.  Sed  nobiflcum,  cum  dono  Creatoris,  ut 
indigemne,  maneat  pax  perennia." 

*  lb.  **  Sic  tamidoB  sui  patria  parentea  aapere  pioatnvit,  bnmilesque 
matria  aiue  propinquoa  honorabiliter  ezaltayit." 

'  Hie  wbole  atory  ia  bigbly  oeloured  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  iii.  124.  Wil- 
liam of  Mortain  may  veiy  likely  have  been  guilty,  but  the  evidence,  aa 
we  have  it^  ia  very  weak. 

VOL.  n.  u 
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OEAP.  vm.  We  have  Ho  siatem^it  fiom  the  other  dde ;  we  have  no 
defenoe  from  the  Ck>imt  of  Mortain ;  all  that  we  are  told  is 
that,  when  arraigned  before  the  Doke^  he  neither  con-* 
feased  nor  denied  the  charge.^  We  need  not  doubt  that 
William  was  honestly  anxious  to  pies^r^e  his  Dachy  from 
internal  distorbanoes.  Bat  in  this  case  his  justice,  if 
justice  it  was,  fell  so  sharply  and  speedily  as  to  look 
very  like  interested  oppression^  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  suqncion  that  William  the  Warling  was  sacri'^ 
ficed  to  the  Duke's  wish  to  make  a  provision  for  his  half- 
brother.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  charge  of 
having  despoiled  and  banished  his  cousin  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences  was  brought  up  against  William  by  his  enemies  in 
later  times^  and  was  not  forgol^n  by  historians  in  tiie 
next  generation.  > 


The  energy  of  William  had  thus,  for  the  time,  thoroughly 

of  Noi^"^    quelled  all  his  foes,  and  his  Duchy  seems  for  some  years  to 

lo*"**  w5    ^^^  enjoyed  as  large  a  share  of  peace  and  prosperity  as 

any  state  oould  enjoy  in  those  troubled  times.    The  young 

Duke  was  at  last  firmly  settled  in  the  ducal  seat,  and  he 

now  began  to  think  of  strengthening  himself  by  a  marriage 

William      into  tiie  family  of  some  neighbouring  prince.     And  he 

Matilda  of  ^^cems  to  havc  already  made  up  his  mind  in  fiivour  of  the 

Flanders     woman  who  retained  his  love  durin&r  the  remainder  of  their 

in  mar-        ... 

riage.        joint  lives,  Matilda,^  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  19.  "  Nee  negare  potoit,  neque  intentionem  dicti 
declarare  pnesumpsit.'' 

'  Ord.  Yit  534  B.  ^  Ipse  Quillelmum  Guarlengmn  Moritolii  Comitem 
pro  uno  verbo  exharedavit  et  de  NeustriA  penitus  effiigavit."  This  comes 
in  the  speech  at  the  famous  bride-ale  of  1076,  bat  the  historian  afterwards 
says  in  his  own  person  (660  B),  **  Gnillelmum  cognomento  Werlengum  . .  • 
pro  minimiH  oocasionibns  de  NeustriA  propulsaverat." 

*  The  grand  old  Teutonic  name  of  Machthild  had  by  this  time  become  in 
Latin  Mathildis,  and  in  French  mouths  and  in  the  mouths  of  EnglishmeD 
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Flanders.     He  must  have  been  in  treaty  for  her  hand  very  ohap.  vm. 
soon  after  the  Angevin  war,  as  the  marriage  was  forbidden 
by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Bheims.^    But  the  marriage     1049. 
itself  did  not  take  place  till  several  years  later^  and  the     1053. 
negotiation  opened  so  many  questions^  and  was  connected 
with  so  many  later  events^  that  I  reserve  the  whole  sabjeot 
of  William's  marriage  for  a  later  chapter.^    William  had  to  WUliam's 
straggle  through  as  many  difficulties  to  obtain  undisputed  Duchy' 
possession  of  his  wife  as  he  had  to  obtain  undisputed  pos-  ^^^^ 
session  of  either  his  Duchy  or  his  Kingdom.     And  he.^P^^^ 
struggled  for  all  three  with  the  same  deliberate  energy^  ever  spirit. 
waiting  his  time^  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity, 
never  cast  down  by  any  momentary  repulse.     His  stru^le 
for  Normandy  was  now,  for  the  time,  over;  he  had  fairly 
conquered  his  own  Duchy  and  he  had  now  only  to  defend 
it.   His  struggle  for  Matilda  had  already  begun ;  a  struggle 
ahnost  as  hard  as  the  other,  though  one  which  was  to  be 
fought,  not  with  bow  and  spear,  but  with  the  weapons  of 
l^al  and  canonical  disputation.    Whether  he  had  already 
b^un  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  succession  of  his  childless 
cousin,  whether  he  had  already  formed  the  hope  that  the 
grandson  of  the  despised  Tanner  might  fill,  not  only  the 
ducal   chair  of  Normandy,  but   the  Imperial  throne  of 
Britain,  is  a  question  to  which  we  can  give  no  certain 
answer.    But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  soon  after  this 
time,  the  idea  was  forcibly  brought  before  his  mind.    And, 
with  characteristic  pertinacity,  when  he  had  once  dreamed 
of  the  prize,  he  never  slackened  in  its  pursuit  till  he  oould 
at  last  call  it  his  own. 

pronouncing  French  names,  it  became  Mahtild,  Mahaolt,  Molde,  Maud, 
and  BO  forth.  The  name  is  fiuniliar  to  students  of  Saxon  history,  and  to 
the  sfcndents^  if  there  be  any,  of  our  own  ^thelweard.  See  his  Prefiu>e 
and  that  of  Widukind. 

'  See  above,  p.  1 1 1,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  645. 

U  2 
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CHAP.  vui.      Normandy  was  now  at  rest^  enjoying  the  rest  of  hard- 
^^bmd.  ^^^  peace  and  prosperity.    England  was  also  at  rest,  if  we 
1051-1052.  may  call  it  rest  to  lie  prostrate  in  a  state  of  feverish  still- 
ness.   She  rested  as  a  nation  rests  whose  hopes  are  crushed, 
whose  leaders  are  torn  from  her,  which  sees  for  the  moment 
no  chance  of  any  doom  but  hopeless  submission  to   the 
William*8    stranger.     It  was  at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  two 
EngUnd.    la^ds  that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  appeared  as  a  gaest 
i<^5i-         at  the  court  of  England.     Visits  of  mere  friendship  and 
courtesy  among  sovereign  princes  were  rare  in  those  days. 
The  rulers  of  the  earth  seldom  met^  save  when  a  superior 
lord  required  the  homage  of  a  princely  vassal,  or  when 
Princes  came  together^  at  the  summons  of  the  temporal  or 
the  spiritual  chief  of  Christendom^  to  discuss  the  common 
affairs  of  nations  and  churches.    Such  visits  as  those  which 
William  and  Eustace  of  Boulogne  paid  at  this  time  to 
Eadward  were^  in  England  at  leasts  altogether  novelties. 
And  they  were  novelties  which  were  not  likely  to  be  ao- 
Estimate    ccptablc  to  the  national  English  mind.     We  may  be  sure 
in  English  ^^^^  cvciy  patriotic  Englishman  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on 
«y«8-  any  French-speaking  prince  who  made  his  way  to   the 

English  court.  Men  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  draw  the 
distinction  which  justice  required  to  be  drawn  between 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  William  of  Bouen.  And  yet^ 
under  any  other  circumstances,  England^  or  any  other  land, 
might  have  been  proud  to  welcome  such  a  guest  as  the 
already  illustrious  Duke.  Under  unparalleled  difficulties 
he  had  displayed  unrivalled  powers;  he  had  shone  alike 
in  camp  and  in  council;  he  had  triumphed  over  every 
enemy ;  he  had  used  victory  with  moderation ;  he  was  fast 
raising  his  Duchy  to  a  high  place  among  European  states^ 
and  he  was  fiast  winning  for  himself  the  highest  personal 
place  among  European  Princes.  Already^  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  might  have  dis- 
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puted  the  palm  of  personal  merit  even  with  the  great  ohap.  vm. 
prince  who  then  filled  the  throne  of  the  world.     He  had, 
on  a  narrower  fields  displayed  qualities  which  fairly  put 
him  on  a  level  with  Henry  himself.     But  in  English  eyes 
William  was  simply  the  most  powerful^  and  therefore  the 
most  dangerous,  of  the  greedy  Frenchmen  who  every  day 
flocked  in  g^reater  numbers  to  the  court  of  the  English 
King.     William  came  with  a  great  following;  he  tarried 
awhile  in  his  cousin's  company ;  he  went  away  loaded  with 
gifts  and  honours.^    And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  also  Eadward's 
went  away  encouraged  by  some  kind  of  promise^  or  at  any  promiHe  of 
rate  by  some  kind  of  implied  hope^  of  succeeding  to  the  J^\^^'''* 
Kingdom  which  he  now  visited  as  a  stranger.     There  was  probably 
indeed  everything  to  raise  the  hope  in  his  breast.     He  this  time. 
landed  in  England;  he  journeyed  to  the  court  of  England;  General 

,  appearance 

his   course   lay  through   what  were   in  truth  the    most  of  things 
purely  English  parts  of  England;   but  the  sons  of  the ^^^^^^Jam. 
soil  lay  crushed  without  a  chief.     On  the  throne  sat  a 
King  of  his  own  kin,  English  in   nothing  but  in   the 
long  succession  of  glorious  ancestors  of  whom  he  showed 
himself  so  unworthy.     His  heart  was  Norman ;  his  speech 
was  French ;  men  of  foreign  birth  alone  were  welcome  at 
his  court ;  men  of  foreign  birth  were  predominant  in  his 
councils.     The  highest  places  of  the  Church  were  already  Norman 
filled  by  Norman  Prelates.     The  Norman  Primate  of  all  ^<^"ii' 
England,  the  choicest  favourite  of  the  King,  the  man  at  England. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1053 ;  Flor.  Wig.  105 1.  "  His  gestis  Nortmannicus 
Comes  WillelmuB  cum  multitudine  Nortmannorum  AngHam  venit,  qnem 
Kez  Eadwardos  et  socios  ejus  honorifice  suscepit,  et  magniii  multisque 
donatum  mmieribns  ad  Nortmanniam  remisit.*'  So  Roman  de  Ron, 
10548  ; 

'*  Et  Ewart  forment  I'dnora ;  £  kanke  il  trover  poeit 

Mult  li  dona  chiens  h  oisels  Ki  k  haut  bom  cunveneit." 

M  altres  aveir  boens  h  bels, 
In  Wace*8  aooonnt  (10539  ®^  8^4')  ^®  journey  is  put  much  too  late. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  whoee  bidding  he  was  ready  to  believe  that  black  was 
white,  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  welcome  his  native 
sovereign  to  his  province  and  diocese.  The  g^reat  city 
which  was  fiurt^  becoming  the  capital  of  England^  the  city 
beneath  whose  walls  Eadward  had  fixed  his  chosen  dwell- 
ing, had  been  made  to  own  the  spiritnal  role  of  another 
Norman  priest.  A  short  journey,  a  hunting-party  or  a 
pilgrimage,  would  bring  King  and  Duke  within  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  a  third  Norman,  the  unworthy 
stranger  who  disgraced  the  episcopal  throne  of  Dorchester. 
Among  the  temporal  chiefs  of  the  Kingdom  there  was 
already  one  French  Earl,  kinsman  alike  of  William  and  of 
Eadward,  who  would  not  fi&il  in  showing  honour  to  the 
most  renowned  of  his  [^>eech  and  kindred.  Norman  Stallers, 
Treasurers,  personal  officers  of  every  kind,  swarmed  around 
the  person  of  the  King.  Norman  Thegns  were  already 
scattered  through  the  land,  and  were  already  filling  the 
land  with  those  threatening  castles,  of  which  the  wise 
policy  of  William  had  destroyed  so  many  within  his  own 
dominions.  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  Richard  the  son  of 
Scrob,  and  the  whole  Herd  of  strangers  who  were  fattening 
on  English  soil,  would  flock  to  pay  their  duty  to  a  more 
exalted  countryman  who  came  on  the  same  errand  as 
themselves.  They  would  tell  him  with  delight  and  pride 
how  the  insolence  of  the  natives  had  been  crushed,  how 
the  wrongs  of  Count  Eustace  had  been  avenged,  and  how 
the  rebel  leaders  had  been  driven  to  flee  from  justice. 
THiej  would  speak  of  England  as  a  land  which  Norman 
influences  had  already  conquered,  and  which  needed  only 
one  efibrt  of  the  strong  will  and  the  strong  hand  to  enable 
the  Norman  to  take  formal  possession.  The  land  was  fast 
becoming  their  own.  Some  wild  tribes,  in  parts  of  the 
island  to  which  William's  journey  was  not  likely  to  ex- 
tend, might  still  remain  under  aged  chieftains  of  English 
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or  Danish  birth.  But  even  these  rude  mea  had  been  foand^  eaA^.  ym. 
whether  through  fear  or  policy,  ready  to  &11  in  with  the 
plans  of  the  Norman  faction,  and  to  range  themBelves 
against  the  champions  of  the  national  cause.  And  the 
richest  and  most  civilized  parts  of  the  land,  the  very  parts 
whioh  had  been  so  lately  held  by  the  sturdiest  champions 
of  Norman  innovations,  had  now  become  one  great  field 
for  Normans  of  every  class  to  settle  in.  From  Kent  to 
Here&rd  they  might  enrich  themselves  with  the  lands  and 
largesses  which  a  gracious  King  was  never  weary  of 
showering  upon  them.  That  King  was  childless ;  he  had 
no  heir  apparent  or  presumptive  near  to  him;  he  had  once 
had  a  brother,  but  that  brother  had  been  done  to  death  by 
English  traitors,  with  the  fallen  captain  of  traitors  at  their 
head.  Not  a  single  near  kinsman  of  the  royal  house  could  be  Lack  of 
found  in  England.  The  only  surviving  male  descendant  of  i^  the  ^^ 
^thelred  was  the  banished  son  of  Eadmund,  who,  far  away  ^^ 
in  his  Hungarian  reftige,  was  perhaps  hardly  remembered 
in  the  minds  of  Norman  courtiers.  William  was  Eadward's 
kinsman;  it  was  convenient  to  forget  that,  though  he  was 
Eadward's  kinsman,  yet  not  a  single  drop  of  royal  or 
English  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  It  was  convenient  to 
forget  that,  even  among  men  of  foreign  birth,  there  were 
those  who  were  sprung,  by  female  descent  at  least,  from 
the  kingly  stock  of  England.^  Balph  of  Hereford  was  the 
undoubted  grandson  of  ^thelred,  but  the  claims  of  the 

^  According  to  modem  laws  of  saocessioD,  the  heir  of  Eadward  whb 
undoubtedly  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  son  of  his  sister  Godgifu,  and  elder 
brother  of  Balph  of  Hereford.  The  ^theling  Eadward,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  was  not,  according  to  our  notions,  the  heir  of  the  King,  but 
the  King  was  the  heir  of  the  ^theling.  But,  as  female  descent  had 
never  been  recognized,  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  children  of  God- 
gifn  were  looked  on  as  ^thelings,  or  as  at  all  entitled  to  any  preference 
in  disposing  of  the  Crown.  I  am  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  Eadward 
had  neither  apparent  nor  presumptive  heir.  This  is  a  principle  to  which 
I  shall  have  again  to  refer  to. 
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CHAP.  Tni.  timid  Earl  of  the  MagessBtaB  conld  hardly  be  pressed 
Constita-  against  those  of  the  renowned  Doke  of  the  Normans.  It 
^I^^^^Q  was  eonvenient  to  forget  that,  by  English   Law,   mere 


descent  gave  no  right,  and  that,  if  it  had  given  any  right, 
William  had  no  claim  by  descent  to  plead.  It  was  easy 
to  dwell  simply  on  the  nearness  by  blood,  on  the  nearness 
by  mutual  g^ood  offices^  which  existed  between  the  English 
Ring  and  the  Norman  Doke.  There  was  everything  to 
suggest  the  thought  of  the  succession  to  WiUiam^s  own 
mind ;  there  was  everything  to  suggest  it  to  the  foreign 
counsellors  who  stood  around  the  throne  of  Eadward. 
Probably  William,  Eadward,  and  Eadward's  counsellors 
were  alike  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  English  Constitution. 
They  did  not,  or  they  would  not,  remember  that  the  King- 
dom was  not  a  private  estate,  to  be  passed  from  man  to 
man  either  according  to  the  caprice  of  a  testator  or  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  strict  descent.  They  did  not  remember 
that  no  man  could  hold  the  English  Crown  in  any  way  but 
as  the  free  g^ft  of  the  English  people.  The  English  people 
would  seem  to  them  to  be  a  conquered  race,  whose  formal 
consent,  if  it  needed  to  be  asked  at  all,  could  be  as  easily 
wrung  from  them  as  it  had  been  wrung  from  them  by 
Swegen  and  Cnut.  If  they  dared  to  refuse,  they  might 
surely  be  overcome  by  the  Norman  no  less  easily  than  they 
had  been  overcome  by  the  Dane.  It  would  probably  seem 
to  them  that  the  chances  were  all  in  favour  of  William's 
being  able  to  succeed  quietly  as  the  heir  or  legatee  of 
Eadward.  If  those  chances  failed,  it  would  still  be  open 
to  him  to  make  his  entry  by  arms  as  the  avenger  of  the 
blood  of  iEIfred  and  his  companions. 
No  direct  The  moment  was  thus  in  every  way  favourable  for 
on  the**  suggesting  to  William  on  the  one  hand,  to  Eadward  on 
po"^**  the  other,  the  idea  of  an  arrangement  by  which  William 
should  succeed  to  the  English  Crown  on  Eadward's  death. 
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We  have  no  direct  eyidence  that  any  snch  arrangement  ohap.  viii. 
took  place  at  this  time^  but  all  the  probabilities  of  the 
story  lead  irresistibly  to  the  belief  that  such  was  the 
case.  The  purely  English  writers  are  silent^  but  then 
they  are  silent  as  to  any  bequest  or  arrangement  in 
William's  favour  at  any  time.  They  tell  us  nothing  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  claim  to  the  Crown;  they  record 
his  invasion^  but  they  record  nothing  as  to  his  motives.^ 
The  Norman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  so  full  of 
Eadward's  promise  to  William,  nowhere  connect  it  with 
William's  visit  to  England,  which  one  only  among  them 
speaks  of  at  all.^  But  Norman  writers,  Norman  records, 
the  general  consent  of  the  age,  confirmed  rather  than 
confuted  by  the  significant  silence  of  the  English  writers,  Negative 
all  lead  us  to  believe  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  some  of  the 
kind  of  promise  of  the  succession  was  made  by  Eadward  ^^^ 
to  William.  The  case  of  Eadward's  promise  is  like  the 
case  of  Harold's  oath.  No  English  writer  mentions  either ; 
but  the  silence  of  the  English  writers  confirms  rather  than 
disproves  the  truth  of  both.  All  those  Norman  calumnies 
which  they  could  deny,  the  English  writers  do  most  em- 
phatically deny.^  The  fact  then  that  they  never  formally 
deny  the  reports,  reports  which  they  must  have  heard, 
that  Harold  swore  an  oath  to  William,  that  Eadward  made 

'  See  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronidee  and  Florence  of  Worcester 
under  1066. 

*  Namely  Wace,  quoted  above,  p.  993.  He  most  have  got  his  account 
from  an  English  source. 

'  When  we  come  to  Florence's  account  of  Harold's  election  and  corona- 
tion, we  shaU  see  how  carefully  every  word  is  weighed,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  excluding  some  Norman  misrepresentation  or  other.  The 
&bles  about  Harold  seizing  the  Crown,  about  his  crowning  himself,  his 
being  crowned  by  Stigand,  and  so  forth,  are  all  implicitly  denied ;  so  is 
Bad  ward's  alleged  latt  bequest  to  William ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  to 
exclude  eithef  an  earlier  promise  on  the  part  of  Eadward,  or  an  oath 
on  the  part  of  Harold.     Both  these  subjects  are  avoided. . 
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cBAP .  Tin.  a  promise  in  fiEiYour  of  William^  may  be  aooepted  as  the 
strongest  proof  that  some  kind  of  oath  was  sworn,  that 
Sime  pro-  some  kind  of  promise  was  made.  Had  either  Eadward's 
Eadward,  piooiise  or  Harold's  oath  been  a  pnre  Norman  inveniionj 
oath*oir  ^ilJ>*™  coxM  never  have  paraded  both  in  the  way  that 
H»rold,  he  did  in  the  eyes  of  Europe;  he  could  never  have 
but  the  turned  both  to  the  behoof  of  his  caose  in  the  way  that 
^ta^  he  so  suooessfully  did.  I  admit  then  some  promise  of 
untruat-      Eadward,  some  oath  of  Harold.    But  that  is  all.    The 

worthy. 

details,  as  they  aro  given  by  the  various  Norman  writers, 

are  so  different,  so  utterly  contradictoiy,  that  we  can 

say  nothing,  on  their  showing,  as  to  the   time,  place, 

or  cireumstances  of  either  event.    We  are  left  with  the 

bare  &ct,  and  for  anything  beyond  it  we  must  look  to 

the  probabilities  of  the  case.    The  oath  of  Harold  I  shall 

discuss  at  the  proper  time;  at  present  we  are  concerned 

with  the  bequest  of  the  English  Crown  said  to  have  been 

made  by  Eadward  in  favour  of  William. 

No  power       Every  one  who  has  grasped  the  true  nature  of  the 

Tn  tbe^^    English  Constitution,  as  it  stood  in  the  eleventh  century, 

^^"^'  m-'^  ^^^^  ^^y  understand  that,  strictly  speaking,  any  bequest  of 

mendation.  the  kind  was  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  an  English 

King.    The  Law  of  England  gave  the  King  no  power 

to  dispose  of  a  Crown  which  he  held  solely  by  the  finee 

choice  of  the  Witan   of  the  land.      All   that  Eadward 

could  constitutionally  do  was  to  pledge  himself  to  make 

in  William's  favour  that  recommendation  to  the  Witan 

which  the  Witan  were  bound  to  consider,  though  not  neces- 

Eadward'B  sarily  to  conscut  to.^    That,  when  the  time  came,  Eadward 

purpom;^    did  make  such  a  recommendation,  and  that  he  did  not 

his  final      make  it  in  favour  of  William,  we  know  for  certain.    The 

recommen- 
dation of    last  will  of  Eadward,  so  far  as  such  an  expression  can  be 

allowed,  was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  Harold.    We  shall 


*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  lo8,  263,  477. 
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see  as  we  go  on  that  Eadward  at  one  time  designed  his  chap,  wa, 
namesake  the  iEtheling  as  his  successor.  It  is  even  possible 
that  his  thoughts  were  at  one  time  directed  towards  his 
nephew  Ralph  of  Hereford.  In  a  weak  prince  like  Eadward 
changes  of  purpose  of  this  kind  are  in  no  way  wonderful. 
And  in  truth  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
were  such  that  a  wiser  King  than  Eadward  might  well  have 
changed  his  purpose  more  than  once  between  the  visit  of 
William  and  his  own  death.  Now  there  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  intention  on  behalf  of  William  during  the  later 
years  of  Eadward ;  first  the  ^theling,  and  then  the  great 
Earl^  are  the  persons  marked  out  in  turn  for  the  succession. 
And  yet^  as  we  have  seen^  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  some  promise  was^  at  some  time  or  other^  made  in 
William's  favour.  The  details  of  the  Norman  stories  are  Impossi- 
indeed  utterly  incredible.^  The  version  which  is  least  Gorman 
grotesquely  absurd  represents  Eadward  as  promising  the  *<><«^°"*«' 
Crown  to  his  dear  cousin  and  companion  William,  when 
they  were  both  boys  or  youths  living  together  in  Nor- 
mandy. It  is  enough  to  upset  this  tale,  taken  literally, 
if  we  remember  that  Eadward,  who  is  here  represented 
as  the  familiar  and  equal  companion  of  the  boy  William, 
was,  when  he  left  Normandy,  nearly  forty  years  old,  some 
five  and  twenty  years  older  than  his  cousin.  He  is  more- 
over made  to  dispose  of  a  Crown  which  was  not  yet  his, 
and  which  he  afterwards  assumed  with  a  good  deal  of 
unwillingness.  Yet  this  story  is  distinctly  less  absurd 
than  the  other  versions.  It  is  even  possible  that  William 
or  his  advisers  may  have  begun  to  look  on  the  succession 
to  the  English  Crown  as  a  matter  within  the  scope  of 
their  policy,  from  the  time  when  the  English  embassy 
came  to  bring  the  King-elect  Eadward  from  Normandy 
to  his  own  Kingdom.^    It  is  a  far  wilder  story  which 

^  I  shall  deal  with  these  stories  in  my  third  volume.        *  See  Appendix  A. 
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CHAP.  vui.  describes  Archbishop  Robert  as  going  over  to  annannce 
to  William  the  decree  of  the  English  Witan  in  his  favour^ 
a  decree  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  the  Earls  Leofric, 
Siwardj  and — Godwine  I  But  even  this  story  is  less  mar- 
vellous than  that  which  represents  Harold  himBelf,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  the  first  man  in  England^  and  when 
his  own  designs  on  the  Crown  must  have  been  perfectly 
well  known,  as  sent  by  Eadward  into  Normandy  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Duke  the  bequest  which  the  King  had 
made  in  his  favour.  AU  these  stories  are  simply  in- 
credible; they  are  simply  instances  of  that  same  daring 
power  of  invention  by  virtue  of  which  Dudo  of  Saint 
Quintin  describes  William  Longsword  and  Richard  the 
Fearless  as  reigning  over  half  the  world,^  by  virtue 
of  which  Guy  of  Amiens  describes  Robert  the  DevU 
William's  as  the  actual  conqueror  of  .England.'  Yet  some  promise 
™yopl,r.  must  be  accepted^  and  some  time  and  some  place  must 
tunityfop   |)^  found  for  it.^    What  time  and  place  are  so  obvious 

the  pro-  ,  * 

mise.         as    the    time    and   place   when   Eadward    and  William^ 
once  and  once  only  during  their  joint  reigns,  met  to- 
gether face  to  face  ?     Every  earlier  and  every  later  time 
seems  utterly  impossible;  this  time  alone  seems  possible 
and  probable.    At  the  moment  everything  would  tend  to 
suggest  the  idea  both   to  the  King  and  to  the  Duke. 
The  predominance  of  the  Norman  fiauition^  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  Norman  Duke,  the  renown  of  his  exploits 
sounding  through  all  Europe^  the  lack  of  any  acknow- 
ledged English  heir,  the  absence  of  any   acknowledged 
English  leader^  all  suggested  the  scheme^  all  seemed  to 
Later  CUT    make  it  possible.     Everything  at  that  moment  tended  in 
unSvour^  favour  of  William's  succession ;  every  later  event,  every 
^!f.  .***       later  change  of  circumstances,  tended  in  favour  of  the 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  2ai.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

*  Gf.  fiapin,  Hist.  d'Angl.  i.  435. 
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succession  of  any  one  rather  than  of  William.     At  that  chap.  viii. 
moment  the  Norman  party  were  in  the  full  swing  of 
power.      Before  another  year  had  passed,  the  cause  of 
^England  had  once  more  triumphed ;  Eadward  again  had 
Englishmen  around  him,  and  he  gradually  learned  to  attach  • 
himself  to  men  of  his  own  race,  and  to  give  to  the  sons  of 
Godwine  that  confidence  and  affection  which  he  had  never 
given  to  Oodwine  himself.     He  either  forgot  his  promise 
to  William,  or  else  he  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced 
that  such  a  promise  was  unlawful  to  make  and  impos- 
sible to  ftilfil.    But  William'  never  forgot  it.    We  may 
be  sure  that,  from  that  time,  the  Crown  of  England  was 
the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes,  all  his  thoughts,  all 
his  policy.    Even  in  his  marriage  it  may  not  have  been 
left  quite  out  of  sight.    The  marriage  of  William  and 
Matilda  was  undoubtedly  a  marriage  of  the  truest  affec- 
tion.    But  it  was  no  less  undoubtedly  a  marriage  which 
was  prompted  by  many  considerations  of  policy.    And,  Matilda's 
among  other  inducements,  William  may .  well  have  re-  ^^^ 
membered  that  his  intended  bride  sprang  by  direct,  if  only  ^^^^d. 
by  female,  descent  from  the  stock  of  the  great  ^Silfred.^ 
His  children  therefore  would  have  the  blood  of  ancient 
English  royalty  in  their  veins.      Such  a  descent  would 
of  course  give  neither  William,  nor  Matilda,  nor  their 
children,  any  real  claim;    but  it  was  a  pretension  one 
degree  less  absurd  than  a  pretension  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  Eadward's   mother  was  William's  g^reat-aunt. 
And  William  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that  in  politics  Nature  of 
a  chain  is  not  always  of  the  strength  only  of  its  weakest  claims. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Lytton's  romance  of  Harold  for  the  suggestion 
of  Matilda's  descent  from  .Mttnd  as  a  possible  element  in  William's  calcu- 
lations. It  is  highly  probable  in  itself,  though  I  do  not  romember  to  have 
seen  it  put  forward  by  any  ancient  writer.  Matilda  was  lineally  descended 
from  iElfthzyth  daughter  of  .^Ufred,  wife  of  Count  Baldwin  the  Seoond, 
and  mother,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  wicked  Amulf . 
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CHAP.  vin.  link.     He  knew  that  a  skilful  combination  of  fidlacioas 

arguments  often  has  more  practical  effect  on  men's  minds 

than  a  single  conclusive  argument.     He  oontrived^  in  the 

end,  by  skilfiillj  weaving  together  a  mass  of  asaerticHLB 

1.  not  one  of  which  reaUy  proved  his  pointy  to  persuade  a 

laige  part  of  Europe  that  he  was  the  true  heir  of  Ead- 

wardj  kept  out  of  his  inheritance  by  a  perjured  usurper. 

That  all  these  schemes  and  pretensions  date  from   the 

time  of  William's  visit  to  Eadward^  that  the  Norman 

Duke  left  the  English   court  invested,  in  his  own  eyes 

and  in  those  of  his  followed,  with  the  lawful  heirship 

of  the  English  Crown,  is  a  teuet  which  seems  to  admit 

of  as  little  doubt  as  any  fact  which  cannot  be  proved  by 

direct  evidence.^ 

William's       In  short,  it  marks  one  of  the  most  important  stages  of 

bnporUnt   ^^  history,  when  "  William  Earl  came  from  beyond  sea 

th^h' to     ^^^  mickle  company  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  King  him 

received,  and  as  many  of  his  comrades  as  to  him  seemed 

good,  and  let  him  go  again.'' '     From  that  day  onwaxds, 

we  feel  that  we  have  been  brought  nearer,  by  one  of  the 

'  I  suppose  that  this  would  have  occurred  to  every  one  as  the 
obvious  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  had  not  a  passage  of  the  fabe 
Ingulf  been  held  to  settle  the  question  another  way;  ''I>e  saocesnoDe 
autam  regni  spes  adhuc  aut  mentio  nulla  fiusta  inter  eos  fiiU."  (Gale, 
L  65.)  Now  this  strong  negative  assertion  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
passages  which  suggest  the  idea  that  the  forger  had  some  nuiteriala 
before  him  which  we  have  not.  But  so  vague  a  possibility  can  baldly 
be  set  against  the  whole  probability  of  the  case.  It  is  cuiiona  to  see 
Lappenbei^  (ii.  251  Thorpe,  511  of  the  German)  swaying  to  and  fro 
between  the  obvious  probability  and  the  supposed  authority  of  Ingulf. 
Before  him,  Prevost  (Boman  de  Bon,  ii  100)  had  ventured,  in  the 
teeth  of  Ingulf,  to  connect  William's  visit  with  Eadward's  alleged 
bequest. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1052.  "  Da  sone  com  Willelm  Eorl  fram  geondan  sk, 
mid  mycclum  werode  Frendscra  manna ;  and  se  cyning  bine  underfeng, 
and  Hwa  feola  his  geferan  swa  him  to  onhagode,  and  let  hine  eft 
ongean." 
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longest  stages  of  our  journey,  to  the  fight  <^  Senlac  and  ohap.  vin. 
the  coronation  of  Westminster. 

William  then  visited  England  at  the  moment  while  Lack  of 
Oodwine  was  sheltered  at  the  eonrt   of  Bruges,  while     - 
Harold  was  planning  vengeance  at  the  court  of  Duhlin, 
while  Eadgyth  was  musing  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things 
in  her  cell  at  Wherwell.     He  therefore  met  none  of  the 
family  who  were  most  steadily  hostile  to  all  his  projects. 
But  we  ask  in   vain.  Did  he  meet   the   stout  warrior 
Siward?    Did  he  meet  the  mediator  Leo&ic?    Did  he 
meet  the  Primate  who  was  fifteen  years  later  to  place 
the  Crown  on  his  own  brow,  or  that  more  stout-hearted 
Primate  who  either  reftised  or  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
bear  his  part  in  that  great  ceremony?    And  we  cannot 
but  ask.  Did  he  meet  the  now  aged  Lady  through  whom 
came  all  his  connexion  with  England  or  EngUsh  royalty, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  so  many  kings,  the  victim  of 
so  many  spoliations?    With  what  grace  could  Eadward 
bring  his  kinsman  into  the  presence  of  the  parent  through 
whom  alone  William  could  call  him  kinsman,  but  between 
whom  and  himself  there  had  been  so  little  love  ?    At  all 
events,  if  Eadward  was  now  for  a  season  set  free  from 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  he  was  soon  set  free  for  ever  fix>m 
the  presence  of  his  mother.     Early  in  the  next  year  died  Death  of 
^l%ifu-Emma,  the  Old  Lady,  the  mother  of  Eadward  March  6, 
King  and  of  Harthacnut,  and  her  body  lay  in  the  Old  ^^^^' 
Minster  by  Cnut  King.^ 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1051.  *'  On  |iya  ylcan  geare  foi^ferde  seo  ealde  hlwfdige, 
Badwerdes  cinges  moder  and  Haif^aonutoB,  Imme  hatte.  ii  Id.  Mart,  and 
hyre  lie  li'S  on  ealdan  mjnstre  wi1$  Cnut  cing."  In  Worcester  (1052)  she 
18  "  JElSgjfa  seo  hlefdige,  ^Oelredes  laf  cynges  and  Cnntes  cjnges/*  In 
Peterborough  (1053)  and  Oanterbuiy  (1051)  she  bears  her  double  name 
"  iEl%iue  Ynuna." 

I  need  hardly  remind  any  reader  that  the  Old  Minster  is  Winchester 
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oHAP.  vm.  The  course  of  onr  story  has  thus  brought  us  onoe  more 
to  the  shores  of  our  own  island.  In  our  next  Chapter 
we  shall  have  to  begin  the  picture  of  the  bright^  if  brief^ 
regeneration  of  England.  We  shall  have  to  listen  to  the 
spirit-stirring  tale^  how  the  champions  of  England  came 
back  from  banishment,  how  the  heart  of  England  rose  to 
welcome  her  friends  and  to  take  vengeance  on  her  enemies, 
how  for  fourteen  years  England  was  England  once  again 
under  the  rule  of  the  noblest  of  her  own  sons. 

Gathednl.  The  bones  of  Cnut  and  Emma  were  among  those  which  were 
BO  strangelj  exalted  by  Bishop  Fox  in  the  chests  which  BUTTOiind  the 
presbyteiy.  Between  him,  Henry  of  Blois,  and  the  Pnritans,  it  is  now 
impoMihle  to  distingniBh  the  bones  of  Cnnt  from  those  of  ^^Hlliam  Ruins. 
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THE   &BIGN   OF  £ADWASD  F&OM   THE   BETUBN   OF   GODWINB 


1050-1057. 

THE  two  streams  of  English  and  Norman  history  were  Character 
joined  together  for  a  moment  in  the  year  when  the  peri<^. 
soTereigns  of  England  and  Normandy  met  face  to  face  for 
the  only  time  in  the  coarse  of  their  joint  reigns.    Those 
streams  will  now  again  diverge.     England  shook  off  the 
Norman  influence^  and  became  once  more^  to  all  ontward 
appearance^  the  England  of  iBthelstan  and  Eadgar.     For 
seyeral  years  the  history  of  each  country  seems  to  have  no  LitUe 
direct  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  other.     But  this  nexion^^'*" 
matual  independence  is  more  apparent  than  real.     Eng-  ^„^^^^ 
land  once  more  became  &ee  from  Norman  influence  asandNor- 
legarded  her  general  policy ;  but  the  effects  of  Eadward's 
Norman  tendencies  were  by  no  means  wholly  wiped  away. 

^  There  is  nothing  specially  to  remark  on  the  authorities  for  this  period, 
which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  seventh  Cha))ter.  We 
have  still  to  look,  just  in  the  same  way  as  before,  to  the  Chronicles,  the 
Biographer,  and  Florence,  to  William  of  Malmesbnry  and  the  other  sub- 
ndJary  writers..  Just  as  before,  whenever  Norman  affairs  are  at  aU 
touched  on,  the  Norman  writers  should  be  compared  with  the  English. 
Doritig  these  years  we  have  little  to  do  with  Scandinavian  affiiirs,  so  that 
^  Sagas  are  of  little  moment.  Welsh  affiurs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
oniuual  importance,  and  the  two  Welsh  Chronicles,  the  Annales  Cambrie 
ud  the  Brut  y  Ty wysogion,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Princes,  must  be  carefully 
oompared  with  oar  own  records. 

VOL.  II.  X      ' 
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oHAP.  IX.  Normans  still  remained  in  the  land^  and  some  of  the  results 
of  the  deliverance  of  England  were  not  without  their  effect 
as  secondary  causes  of  the  expedition  of  William.  Through 
the  whole  period  we  may  be  sure  that  the  wise  statesmen 
of  both  countries  were  diligently  watching  each  other's 
actions.  Harold  and  William,  though  not  as  yet  open 
enemies  or  avowed  rivals,  must  have  found  out  during 
these  years  that  each  was  called  on  by  his  own  policy  to 
do  all  that  he  could  to  thwart  the  policy  of  the  otiier. 
But  though  there  was  this  sort  of  undercurrent  closely 
connecting  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  yet,  in  all 
the  outward  events  of  history,  it  was  a  period  of  remark- 
able separation  between  them.  The  events  recorded  by 
English  historians  within  this  period  belong  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  affairs  of  our  own  isluid.  It  is  a  period 
in  which  the  relations  between  the  vassal  Kingdoms  of 
Britain  and  the  Imperial  power  again  assume  special 
importance.  But  it  is  still  more  emphatically  marked  by 
the  death  of  the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen,  and  the 
transmission  of  his  power,  and  more  than  his  power,  to  a 
worthy  successor.  We  left  Godwine  and  Harold  banished 
men.  We  have  now  to  record  their  triumphant  return  to 
Growth  of  a  rejoicing  nation.  We  shall  then  have  to  record  the  death 
of  HaroW.  o^  Godwine,  the  accession  of  Harold  to  his  father's  formal 
rank,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  gradually  rose  to  be  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  Kingdom,  perhaps  the  designated 
successor  to  the  Crown. 


§  1.  Tie  Return  and  Death  of  Godwine. 
1052-1053. 

General  If  the  minds  of  Englishmen  had  been  at  all  divided  in 

the  absence  their  estimate  of  Godwine  during  his  long  tenure  of  power, 

of      wine,  j^  ^jjjy  jjg^^  tjig  g^^  ^  bring  over  every  patriotic  heart 

to  one  opinion  with  regard  to  him.    Godwine  doubtless  had 
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his  enemies ;  no  man  ever  stood  for  thirty  years  and  more  chap,  ol 
at  the  head  of  affairs  without  making  many  enemies ;  and 
there  were  points  in  his  character  which  may  have  given 
reasonable  offence  to  many.  Even  if  the  whole  of  his 
enormous  wealth  was  fairly  and  legally  acquired,  its  mere 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  one  man  ^  must  have  excited 
envy  in  many  breasts.  His  eagerness  to  advance  his 
family  may  well  have  offended  others,  and  the  crimes  and 
the  restoration  of  Swegen,  even  under  the  guaranty  of 
Bishop  Ealdred^  cannot  fail  to  have  given  general  scandal. 
It  is  possible  then  that  there  were  Englishmen,  not  devoid 
of  love  and  loyalty  to  England^  who  were  short-sighted 
enough  to  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  the  great  Earl.  But, 
when  Godwine  was  gone,  men  soon  learned  that^  whatever 
had  been  his  faults^  they  were  &r  outweighed  by  his  merits. 
Men  now  knew  that  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  been 
the  one  man  who  stood  between  them  and  the  dominion  of 
strangers.  During  that  gloomy  winter  England  felt  as 
a  conquered  land^  as  a  land  too  conquered  by  foes  who  had 
not  overcome  her  in  open  battle^  but  who  had^  by  craft 
and  surprise,  deprived  her  of  her  champions  and  guardians. 
The  common  voice  of  England  soon  began  to  call  for 
the  return  of  Godwine.  The  banished  Earl  was  looked 
to  by  all  men  as  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  England  now 
knew  that  in  his  fall  a  fatal  blow  had  been  dealt  to  her 
own  welfare  and  freedom.^  Men  began  openly  to  declare 
that  it  was  better  to  share  the  banishment  of  Godwine  than 


^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worth  coosidering  whether  the  whole  of  the 
estates  set  down  in  Domesday  as  belonging  to  Godwine  and  his  sons  were 
always  their  private  property,  and  whether  some  parts  may  not  have  been 
official  estates  attached  to  their  Earldoms.  Still,  after  all  possible  de- 
ductions, their  wealth  was  enormous. 

'  Vita  £adw.  404.  **  £t  qnoniam  supra  diximus  eum  ab  omnibus  Anglis 
pro  patro  coli,  subito  auditus  discessus  ejus  exterruit  cor  populi.  Ejus 
absentiam  Five  fugam  habuere  pemiciem  suam,  interitum  gentis  Anglioe, 
ozcidium  insuper  totius  patrite.** 

X   2 
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CHAP.  IX. 

€k)dwine 
invited  to 
return. 


The  King's 

prepara- 

tiong 

against 

Qodwine. 


The  fleet 
at  Sand- 
wich. 


to  live  in  the  land  from  which  Grodwine  was  banished.^ 
Messages  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Flanders^  praying* 
the  Earl  to  return.  If  he  chose  to  make  his  way  back 
into  the  land  by  force^  he  would  find  many  Englishmen 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  cause.  Others  crossed  the 
sea  in  person^  and  pledged  themselves  to  fight  for  him, 
and^  if  need  were,  to  die  in  his  behalf.^  These  invitations, 
we  are  told,  were  no  secret  intrigue  of  a  few  men.  The 
common  voice  of  England,  openly  expressed  and  all  but 
unanimous,  demanded  the  return  of  the  great  confessor  of 
English  fireedom.^ 

These  open  manifestations  on  behalf  of  the  exiles  could 
not  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  King  and  his  counsellors. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  south-eastern  coast 
into  a  state  of  defence  against  any  possible  attack  &om 
the  side  of  Flanders.  The  King  and  his  Witan^^ — one 
would  like  to  have  fuller  details  of  a  Gemot  held  under 
such  influences— decreed  that  ships  should  be  sent  forth 
to  watch  at  the  old  watching-place  of  Sandwich.^  Forty 
ships  were  accordingly  made  ready,  and  they  took  their 
place  at  the  appointed  station  under  the  joint  command  of 
the  King^s  nephew  Earl  Ralph  and  of  Odda,  the  newly 
appointed  Earl  of  the  Western  shires.® 


^  Vita  Eadw.  404.  "Felioem  se  putabat  qui  post  euin  exsolari  poterai.^' 
'  lb.    "Quidam  post  enm  vadunt,  quidam  legationes  mittunt,  paratos 

se,  si  velit  reverti,  eum  cum  violentiA  in  patri&  suscipere,  pro  eo  pagnare, 

pro  eo,  si  necesse  sit,  velle  se  pariter  occmnbere." 
'  lb.     **  Et  hoc  accitabatur  non  clam  vel  privatim,  sed  in  manifesto  et 

publice,  et  non  modo  a  quibusdam,  sed  pene  ab  onmibus  indigenis  patriae." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1052.  "Geredde  se  cyng  and  his  witan.**  Abingdon 
and  Worcester  do  not  mention  the  Witan.  ^  See  above,  p.  98. 

•  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Petrib.  The  number  of  the  ships,  "  xl.  snacca," 
comes  from  Worcester  ;  the  names  of  the  commanders  from  Peterborough, 
"and  setton  Raulf  Eorl  and  Oddan  Eorl  to  heafodmannum  )«rto.*' 
Florence  seems  to  put  these  preparations  later,  after  Harold's  landing  at 
Porlock.  But  surely  the  choice  made  both  by  Gruffydd  and  by  Harold  of 
their  points  for  attack,  shows  that  the  Earls  of  those  districts  were  already 
absent  with  the  fleet. 
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Precautions  of  this  kind  against  the  return  of  one  for  ohap.  n. 
whose  return  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  longing  must 
have  been  unpopular  in  the  highest  degree.     And  if  any- 
thing could  still  further  heighten  the  general  discontent 
with  the  existing  state  of  things^  it  would  be  the  events  Ravages 
which  were,  just  at  this  time,  going  on  along  the  Welsh  ^f  xoi^ 

border.    The  Norman  lords  whom  Eadward  had  settled  in  Wales. 

1052. 

Herefordshire  proved  but  poor  defenders  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  last  continental  improvements  in  the  art  of 
fortification  proved  vain  to  secure  the  land  in  the  absence  of 
chiefs  of  her  own  people.  Gruffydd  of  North  Wales  marked 
his  opportunity ;  he  broke  through  his  short-lived  alliance 
with  England,  and  the  year  of  the  absence  of  Godwine  and 
bis  sons  was  marked  by  an  extensive  and  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  land  of  the  Mageseetas.^  Orufl^dd  doubtless 
took  also  into  his  reckoning  the  absence  of  the  local  chief 
at  Sandwich.  He  crossed  the  border,  he  harried  far  and 
wide^  and  he  seems  not  to  have  met  with  any  resistance  till 
he  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Leominster;^  There  HU  victory 
he  was  at  last  met  by  the  levies  of  the  country,  together  minster. 
with  the  Norman  garrison  of  Bichard's  Castle.^  Perhaps, 
as  in  a  later  conflict  with  the  same  enemy  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  English  and  foreign   troops  failed  to  act 

^  Chron.  Wig.  azid  Flor.  Wig.  1052.  This  incursion  sejBms  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles.  Its  perpetrator  is  described  only  as 
"  Griffin  se  Wylisca  cing."  •'  Walensium  Rex  Griffinus ;"  but  the  King 
intended  mast  be  the  Northern  Grufi^dd. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says,  '*  J^st  he  com  8wy]ie  neah  to  Leo- 
mynstre."  Florence  speaks  of  the  hanying,  but  does  not  mention  the 
place. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  '*  And  men  gadorodon  ongean,  sBgVer  ge  landes  men  ge 
Frencisce  men  of  "Sam  castele."  So  Florence,  "  Contra  quem  provinciales 
illi  et  de  castello  quamplures  Nortmanni  ascenderunt."  '*  The  castle "  is 
doubtless  Richard's  Castle.  Florence,  who  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  Chronicler  in  the  entry  of  the  former  year  (see  above,  p^  142),  now 
that  he  had  got  among  Herefordshire  mattera,  understood  the  description. 
Here  again  the  expressions  witness  to  the  deep  feeling  awakened  by  the 
building  of  this  castle. 
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CHAP.  IX.  well  together;  at  all  events  the  Welsh  King  had  the  vic- 
tory^ andj  after  slaying  many  men  of  both  nations,  he  went 
away  with  a  lai^  booty .^  Men  remarked  that  tiiis  heavy 
blow  took  place  exactly  thirteen  years  after  Grufiydd's 
1039.  first  great  victory  at  Rhyd-y-Groes.^  Though  the  coin* 
eidence  is  thus  marked,  we  are  no£  told  what  day  of  what 
month  was  thus  auspicious  to  the  Welsh  prince ;  but  the 
dates  of  the  events  which  follow  show  that  it  must  have 
been  early  in  the  summer. 

Godwine  Godwine  must  by  this  time  have  seen  that  the  path  for 
kr  his  his  return  was  now  open,  and  it  was  seemingly  this  last 
misfortune  which  determined  him  to  delay  no  longer.'  It 
was  not  till  all  peaceftd  means  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
that  the  banished  Earl  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  a 
restoration  by  force.  He  sent  many  messages  to  the  King, 
praying  for  a  reconciliation.  He  offered  now  to  Eadward, 
as  he  had  before  offered  both  to  Harthacnut  and  to  Eadward 
himself,  to  come  into  the  royal  presence  and  to  make  a  coin- 
purgation  in  legal  form  in  answer  to  all  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him.^  But  all  such  petitions 
were  in  vain.  It  marks  the  increasing  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  Continent,  that  Godwine,  when  his  own 
messages  were  not  listened  to,  sought,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  obtain  his  object  through  the  intercession  of  foreign 
princes.^    Embassies  on  his  behalf  were  sent  by  his  host 

^  Chron.  Wig.  105a.  *' And  man  JNSr  ofsloh  8wy)ie  feola  Engliscni  godrs 
manna,  and  eao  of  )Mun  Frendscnm."  (The  French  get  no  honoorable 
epithet.)    All  thia  evaporateH  in  Florence's  **  multis  ex  illis  oocids." 

'  See  above,  p.  56,  and  vol.  i.  p.  50a. 

'  I  infer  thia  from  the  way  in  which  Harold's  expedition  is  spoken  of  as 
happening  almost  immediately  ("sona,"  '*parvo  post  hoc  tempore*^  after 
Gru%dd's  victory,  as  if  the  two  things  had  some  connexion  with  each  other. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  405.  **Mtttit  tamen  adhuc  pacem  et  iniaericordiam  petere 
a  Rege  domino  suo  [eynehlaford],  ut  sibi  liceat  cam  ejus  gratia  ad  se  pur- 
gandura  legibus  venire  coram  eo."    See  above,  p.  140,  and  vol.  i.  p.  510. 

'  lb.  "  Hoc  quoqiie  pro  ejus  diiectione  et  suo  officio  missis  legatis  suis, 
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Count  Baldwin  and  by  the  King  of  the  French.     Baldwin,   ohap.  ix. 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  England,  might  seem  l^'jjjlj^ 
an  ill-chosen  intercessor;  bnt  Oodwine's  choice  of  him  for  foreign 
iiiat  purpose  may  have  been  influenced  by  Baldwin's  close  ES^^jJf. 
connexion  with  the  Court  of  Normandy.    William  was  just 
now  earnestly  pressing  his  suit  for  Matilda.     The  ally  of 
the   great  Duke  might  be  expected  to  have  some  in<- 
fluence,  if  not  with   Eadward,   at  least  with   Eadward^s 
Norman  favourites.     King  Henry,  it  will  be  remembered, 
claimed  some  sort  of  kindred  with  Eadward,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  trace  the  two  princes  to  a  common  ancestor.^ 
But  King  and  Marquess  alike  pleaded  in  vain.     Eadward 
was  surrounded  by  his  foreign  priests  and  courtiers,  and  no 
intercessions  on  behalf  of  the  champion  of  England  were 
allowed  to  have  any  weight  with  the  royal  mind,  even  if 
they  were  ever  allowed  to  reach  the  royal  ear.^ 

The  Earl  was  now  satisfied  that  nothing  more  was  to  Godwine 
be  hoped  from  any  attempts  at  a  peaceful  reconciliation- on  a  return 
He  was  also  satisfied  that,  if  he  attempted  to  return  by  ^y  ^^"^• 
force,  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen   would  be .  lesij 
likely  to  resist  him  than  to  join  his  banners.     He  there« 
fore,  towards  the  middle  of  the  summer,^  finally  deter- 
mined to  attempt  his  restoration  by  force  of  arms,  and 
he  beg^n  to  make  preparations  for  that  purpose.     His  con-  Estimate 
duct  in  so  doing  hardly  needs  any  formal  justification.    It  du«t 
is  simply  the  old  question  of  resistance  or  non-resistance 
If  any  man  ever  was  justified  in  resistance  to  established 
authority,  or  in   irregular  enterprises  of  any   kind,  un- 
doubtedly Godwine  was  justified  in  his  design  of  making 

Rex  petit  Fnuiconim,  et  ipsum  cum  quo  kiemabat  idem  persuadebat 
Marchio  Flandrensium/* 

^  See  above,  p.  17.  Eadward  and  Baldwin  bad  a  common  ancestor, 
though  certainly  avei^  remote  one,  in  the  great  iEMred.  See  above,  p.  301. 

•  Vita  Eadw.  405.  •*  Scd,  et  illi  hoc  euggerebant  satis  frustra ;  ob- 
struxerat  enim  pias  Regis  aures  pravorum  malitia." 

'  lb.  "  Mediante  proximft  ffstate.^ 
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OHAP.  iz.  his  way  back  into  England  in  arms.    So  to  do  was  indeed 
simply  to  follow  the  nsual  course  of  every  banished  jbbxl 
of  those  times  who  could  gather  together  the  needM  force. 
The  enterprises  of  Osgod  Clapa  ^  at  an  earlier  time^  and  of 
^Ifgar  at  a  later  time^  are  not  spoken  of  with  any  special 
condemnation  by  the  historians  of  the  time.     And   the 
enterprise  of  Godwine  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
the  enterprises  of  ^Ifgar  and  of  Osgod  Clapa.     iElfgar 
and  Osgod  may  have  been  banished  unjustly^  and  they 
may^  according  to  the  morality  of  those  times^  have  been 
guilty  of  no  very  great  crime  in  seeking  restoration  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.    Still  the  question  of  their  banish- 
ment or  restoration  was  almost  wholly  a  personal  question. 
The  existence  or  the  welfare  of  England  in  no  way  de- 
pended on  their  presence  or  absence.     But  the  rebellion 
or  invasion  of  Godwine  was  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion  in 
form  only.     His  personal  restoration  meant  nothing  short 
of  the  deliverance  of  England  from  misgovemment  and 
foreign  influence.     He  had  been  driven  out  by  a  faction ; 
Compari-    he  was  invited  to  return  by  the  nation.     The  enterprise  of 
wine  with   Godwine  in  short  should  be  classed,  not  with  the  ordinary 
^lin^  ^^    forcible  return  of  an  exile,  but  with  enterprises  like  those 
broke         of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  of 
William  of  William  of  Orange  in  the  seventeenth.     In  all  three  cases 
9^g^®       the  deliverer  undoubtedly  sought   the  deliverance  of  the 
country;  in  all  three  he  also  undoubtedly  sought  his  own 
restoration  or  advancement.     But  Godwine  had  one  great 
advantage  over  both  his  successors.    They  had  to  deal  with 
wicked  Kings;   he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  weak  King. 
They  had  to  deal  with  evil  counsellors,  who,  however  evil, 
were  still  Englishmen.     Godwine  had  simply  to  deliver 
King  and  people  from   the  influence   and    thraldom  of 
foreigners.     He  was  thus  able,  while  his  successors  were 

'  See  above,  p.  99. 
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not  able,  to  deliver  England  without  resorting  to  the  death,   ohap.  ix. 
deposition,  or  exile  of  the  reigning  King,  and,  as  £ftr  as  he 
himself  was  personally  concerned,  withoat  shedding  a  drop 
of  English  blood* 

The  narrative  of  this  great  deliverance  forms  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  spirit-stirring  tales  to  be  found  in  any 
age  of  our  history.  It  is  a  tale  which  may  be  read  with 
unmixed  delight,  save  for  one  event,  which,  whether  we 
count  it  for  a  crime  or  for  a  misfortune,  throws  a  shadow 
on  the  renown,  not  of  Godwine  himself,  but  of  his  nobler 
son.  Harold  and  Leofwine,  we  have  seen,  had  made  up 
their  minds  from  the  beginning  to  resort  to  force,  whenever 
the  opportunity  should  come.  They  had  spent  the  winter 
in  Ireland  in  making  preparations  for  an  expedition.^  They 
were  by  this  time  ready  for  action,  and  now  that  their 
father  had  found  all  attempts  at  a  peaceful  reconciliation  to 
be  vain,  the  time  for  action  seemed  clearly  to  have  come. 
It  was  doubtless  in  concert  with  Godwine  that  Harold  Harnidand 
and  Leofwine^  now  set  sail  from  Dublin  with  nine  ships,  g^i  ^^ 
Their  crews  probably  consisted  mainly  of  adventurers  from  ^^^^^^ 
the  Danish  havens  of  Ireland,  ready  for  any  enterprise 
which  promised  excitement  and  plunder.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Englishmen,  whether  vehement  partizans  or 
simply  desperate  men,  may  have  also  taken  service  under 
the  returning  exiles.  The  part  of  England  which  they 
chose  for  their  enterprise  would  have  been  well  chosen,  if 
they  had  been  attacking  a  hostile  country.  They  made  for  They  enter 
the  debateable  land  forming  the  southern  shore  of  the  cimnnel. 
Bristol  Channel,  where  no  doubt  large  traces  of  the 
ancient  British  blood  and  language  still  remained.^    The 

'  See  above,  p.  150. 

'  Leofwine  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  bat  his  name  is  given  by 
Florence,  and  the  Biographer  (405)  speaks  of  **  duo  prsedicti  filii.** 

*  The  language  of  the  Biographer  is  here  remarkable.  He  had  just 
before  spoken  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  South  of  England  as  "Orien* 
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CHAP.  IX.  country  was  left,  through  the  absence  of  its  Earl  Odda 
The  people  with  the  fleet,  without  any  single  responsible  chief.  Bat 
setshire  it  soon  appeared  that^  from  whatever  cause,  the  wishes  of 
shire^lT^"  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  Kingdom  were  not  £ftyourable 
diapoeed  to  the  enterprise  of  Harold  and  Leofwine.  Possibly  the 
them.  prevalence  of  Celtic  blood  in  the  district  may  have, made 
Possible      its  inhabitants  less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  English 

grounds  for        .  ,  .  .  , 

their  hoa-    deliverer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  purely  English  shires. 

*  *  ^*  Possibly  the  evil  deeds  of  Swegen,  of  whose  govemme&t 
Somersetshire  had  been  a  part^  may  have  made  men  who 
had  lived  under  his  rule  less  attached  to  the  whole  House  of 
Oodwine  than  those  who  had  lived  under  the  rule  of  Harold 
or  of  Godwine  himself.  And  we  must  remember  that^  up  to 
this  time,  Harold  had  done  nothing  to  win  for  himself  any 
special  renown  or  affection  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
East-Anglian  Earldom.  As  yet  he  shone  simply  with  a 
glory  reflected  from  that  of  his  father.  And  his  enterprise 
bore  in  some  points  an  ill  look.  He  had  not  shared  the 
place  of  exile  of  his  father,  nor  had  he  taken  any  part  in 
his  father's  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peacefiil  restoration. 
He  had  gone,  determined  from  the  first  on  an  armed 
return^  to  a  land  which  might  almost  be  looked  on  as  an 
enemy's  country.  He  now  came  back  at  the  head  of  a 
force  whose  character  could  not  fail  to  strike  Englishmen 
with  suspicion  and  dread.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  men  of  Somerset  and  Devon  met  him  in 

Harold's     arms.     He  landed  on  the  borders  of  those  two  shires^  in  a 

Porlock*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^y  region,  which  to  this  day  remains  thinly 
peopled,  cut  off  from  the  chief  centres  even  of  local  life,  the 
last  place  within  the  borders  of  South  Britain  where  the 

tales  sive  Austndes  AnglV  He  now  calls  the  point  where  Harold  landed 
"  Occidentalium  Britonum  give  Anglorimi  fines."  So  marked  a  change  of 
expression  cannot  be  accidental ;  it  must  point  to  the  still  debateable 
character  of  large  parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  neither  purely  Welsh  nor 
purely  English.  Compare  the  Bignifieant  use  of  the  word  "Britanni**  by 
Thietmar,  commented  on  in  vol  i.  p.  684, 
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wild  stag  still  finds  a  shelter.    The  high  ground  of  Exmoor,  chap.  ix. 

and  the  whole  neighboaring  hilly  region,  reaches  its  highest  ofOie      " 

point  in  the  Beacon  of  Dunkery,  a  height  whose  Celtic  ^*^°*^- 

name  has  an  appropriate  sound   among  the  remains  of 

primsBval  times  with   which  it   is  crowned.      It  is   the 

highest  point  in  its  own  shire,  and  it  is  overtopped  by  no 

point  in  Southern  England,  except  by  some  of  the  Tors  of 

Dartmoor  in  the  still  further  west.     A  descent,  remarkably 

gradual  for  so  great  a  height,  leads  down  to  the  small 

haren  of  Porlock,  placed  on  a  bay  of  no  great  depth,  but 

well  defined  by  two  bold  headlands  guarding  it  to  the  east 

and  west.     The  coast  has  been  subject  to  many  changes. 

A  submarine  forest,^  reaching  along  the  whole  shore,  shows 

that  the  sea  must  have  made  advances  in  earlier  times. 

And  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it  has  again  retreated^ 

and  that  what  is  now  an  alluvial  flat  was,  eight  hundred 

years  back,  a  shallow  and  muddy  inlet,  accessible  to  the 

light  crafb  of  those  days.     Harold  therefore  landed  at  a 

spot  nearer  than  the  present  small  harbour  to  the  small 

town,  or  rather  viDage,  of  Porlock.*     A  landing  in  this  Object  of 

remote  region  could  contribute  but  little  to  the  advance-  ^^riae 

ment  of  the  general  scheme  of  Godwine;  the  object  of 

Harold  must  have  been  merely  to   obtain  provisions   for 

his  crews.     He  came  doubtless,  as  we  shall  find  his  father 

did  also,  ready  for  peaceful  supplies  if  a  friendly  country 

afforded  them,  but  ready  also  to  provide  for  his  followers 

^  I  do  not  remember  any  mention  in  any  ancient  writer  of  this  submarine 
forest  on  the  Somersetshire  coast ;  bat  a  forest  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  spoken  of  by  Giraldus,  Exp.  Hib.  i.  36 
(vol.  V.  p.  284  Dimock).    In  the  year  1171a  violent  storm  laid  it  bare. 

*  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  (1051)  have  simply  "neh 
Bumersdian  gemsaran  and  Dafena^are"  (see  the  same  fonns  in  the  entries 
for  the  last  year,  and  Appendix  G)  ;  so  Florence,  "  in  confinio  Suraer- 
eetaniifi  et  DfynetanicB,"  this  last  word  being  a  mistake  for  Domnanifp,  as 
appears  firom  the  next  sentence.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  gives  the 
name  of  the  spot,  "  and  com  J»a  lip  ret  Portlocau."  Porlock  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  of  Eadward  the  Eider,  Chronn.  915. 
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CHAP.  IX.  by  force,  if  force  was  needed  for  his  purpose.^  Bat  the 
^*to^**'*t  ^^^^®  neighbourhood  was  hostile;  a  large  force  was 
Porlock;  gathered  t<^ether  fix>m  both  the  border  shires,  and 
the  coan-  Harold^  whether  by  his  fault  or  by  his  misfortune,  had  to 
ftuis  to  l>cgin  his  enterprise  of  restoration  and  deliveraaoe  by 
join  his  fighting  a  battle  with  the  countrymen  whom  he  came  to 
deliver.  The  exiles  had  the  victory^  but  it  is  dear  that 
they  had  to  contend  with  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of 
a  considerable  body  of  men.  More  than  thirty  good 
Thegns  and  much  other  folk  were  slain.'  So  large  a 
number  of  Thegns  collected  at  such  a  point  shows  that  the 
force  which  they  headed  must  have  been  gathered  together^ 
not  merely  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Porlock^ 
but  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  two  shires.^  We 
may  conceive  that  the  system  of  beacons^  which  has  been 
traced  out  over  a  long  range  of  the  hill-tops  in  the  West 
of  England^  had  done  good  service  over  the  whole  country 
long  before  the  fleet  of  Harold  had  actually  entered  the 
haven  of  Porlock.  But  the  crews  of  Harold's  ships  were 
doubtless  picked  men^  and  there  would  have  been  nothing 
wonderful  in  their  success^  even  if  the  irregular  levies  of  the 
shires  greatly  exceeded  their  own  numbers.  Harold  now 
plundered  without  opposition^  and  carried  off  what  he  would 
in  the  way  of  goods^  cattle^  and  men^^  He  tiien  sailed  to 
the  south-west^  he  doubled  the  Land's  End/  and  sailed 
along  the  English  Channel  to  meet  his  father. 

*■  See  Appendix  Z. 

^  The  Worcester  and  Abingdon  Chronicles  (1052)  give  the  numbers; 
"And  )«Br  o&loh  ma  ^nne  xxx.  godera  )«gena  ("nobilibus  ministris," 
Flor.)  butan  oiSrum  folce." 

•  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  "  ^g'Ser  ge  of  Sumeraeton  ge  of  Defeneedre." 
^  Ghron.  Petrib.     "And   nam  him  on   erfe  and  on  mannwm  and  on 

sehtum,  swa  him  gewear^/*  Were  these  captives  dealt  with  as  conscripts 
or  galley-slaves,  or,  considering  ^  hence  the  fleet  came,  were  they  intended 
for  the  Irish  slave-trade  ? 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  *'  And  sona  seffcer  J>an  for  abutan  Penwiffsteort.'* 
Chron.  Petrib.    "  And  gewende  him  ^  eastweard  to  his  feder." 
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This  event  is  the  chief  stain  which  mars  the  renown  of  ohap.  jx. 
Harold^  and  which  dims  the  otherwise  glorious  picture  of  ^^"^^.^ 
the  return  of  Godwine  and  his  house.     Harold's  own  age  conduct. 
perhaps  easily  forgave  the  deed.     No  contemporary  writer 
speaks  of  it  with  any  marked  condemnation;   one  con- 
temporary writer  even  seems  distinctly  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  worthy  exploit.^    It  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than 
the    ordinary  course  of  a  banished  man.     Harold  acted 
hardly  worse  than  Osgod  Clapa;  he  did  not  act  by  any 
means  so  badly  as  ^Ifgar.     But  a  num  who  towers  above 
his  own  generation  must  pay^  in  more  ways  than  one^  the 
penalty  of  his  greatness.    We  instinctively  judge  Harold 
by   a  stricter    standard  than  any   by  which  we  judge 
^Ifgar  and  Osgod  Clapa.     On  such  a  character  as  his 
it  is  distinctly  a  stain  to  have  resorted  for  one  moment 
to  needless  violence^  or  to  have  shed  one  drop  of  Englbh 
blood  without  good  cause.    The  ravage  and  slaughter  at 
Porlock  distinctly  throws  a  shade  over  the  return  of  Grod- 
wine  and  over. the  fair  fame  of  his  son.     It  is  a  stain 
rather  to  be  regretted  than  harshly  to  be  condemned; 
but  it  is  a  stain  nevertheless.     It  is  a  stain  which  was 
fiilly  wiped  out  by  later  labours   and  triumphs  in   the 
cause  of  England.     Still  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
blood  of  those  thirty  good  Thegns  and  of  those  other 
folk  was  paid  for  in  after  years  by  prayers  and  watch- 
ings  and  fastings  before  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham; 
we  may  well  believe  that  it  still  lay  heavy  on  the  hero's 
soul  as  he  marched  forth  to  victory  at  Stamfordbridge 
and  to  more  glorious  overthrow  at  Senlac. 

Harold  and  Leofwine  were  thus  on  their  way  to  meetOodwine 
their  father.  Meanwhile  the  revolution  was  going  on  with  5^„^  ^^^ 
all  speed  on  the  other  side  of  England.^    Godwine  had  '^S^. 

*  Vita  Eaclw.  405.     See  Appendix  Z. 

'  On  the  namtives  of  Qodwine's  retnrn,  see  Appendix  AA. 
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oHAP.  IX.  gathered  together  a  fleet  in  the  Yser,^  the  river  of  flanders 
which  flows  bj  Dixmuyden  and  Nieuport^  and  tails  into 
the  sea  some  way  south-west  of  Bruges.     He  thence  set 
HiB  first     sailj  one  day  before  Midsummer  eye^  and  sailed  straigflit 
off^tr"°*  ^  Dungeness,  south  of  Romney.*    At  Sandwich  the  Earis 
^^*^      Ralph  and  Odda  were  waiting  for  him,  and  a  land  force 
had  also   been  called  out  for  the  defence  of  the  coast.^ 
Some  friendly  messenger  warned  Godwine  of  his  danger, 
and  he  sailed  westward  to  Peyensey.     In  Sussex  he  was 
in  his  own  countiy,  among  his  immediate  possessions  and 
his  immediate  followers,  and  he  seems  to  have  designed 
a  landing  on  the  very  spot  where  a  landing  so  fatal  to 
his  house  was  made   fourteen  years  later.    The   King^s 
ships  followed  after  him,  but  a  violent  storm  hindered 
either  party  from  carrying  out  its  design*    Neither  side 
knew  the  whereabouts  of  the  other  ;^  the  S^g's  fleet 
He  returns  put  back  to  Sandwich,  while  Godwine  retired  to  his  old 
™^^ '  quarters  in  Flanders.*     Great  discontent  seems  to  have 

^  Ghron.  Petrib.  1053.  "  Da  geweade  Grodwine  eorl  at  finam  Brycge  mid 
his  scipum  to  Yserao  ;"  so  the  Biographer  (405),  *'paratA  multiplici  claase 
in  fluvio  HysAr&.*'  It  is  clearly  not  Gesoriacam  or  Boulogne,  as  Mr.  Earle 
makes  it  in  his  Glossaiy. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "And  let  ut  ane  diege  ear  midsamerea  nuesae  efene 
["  mediante  testate,''  Vit.  Eadw.]  )>set  he  com  to  Neesse,  })e  is  be  sutSan 
Kumenea." 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  199)  makes  Eadward  himself  present; 
"  Nee  segnem  sensit  Regem  ilia  necessitas  qnin  ipse  in  navi  pemoctaret, 
et  latronum  exitus  specularetur,  sednlo  explens  consilio  quod  manu  neqni- 
bat  pnc  senio."  Etidward  was  now  fifty  at  the  most,  and  his  personal 
presence  is  hardly  possible,  according  to  the  authentic  narratives.  He  had 
perhaps  Reen  enough  of  naval  service  in  1049.    ^^  above,  p.  98. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  wearlS  \>gdi  waeder  swilSe  Strang  l>9di  )»»  eoriss 
ne  mihton  gewitan  hwet  Godwine  eorl  gefaren  hiefde."  The  ignorance 
could  hardly  fiul  to  be  mutual.  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.) ;  **  Qunm 
cominus  ventum  esset,  et  jam  pene  manus  consererentur,  nebula  densi^sima 
repcnte  coorta  furentum  obtutus  confudit,  miseramque  mortalium  audaciam 
oompescuit.**   William  had  just  got  one  of  his  fits  of  fine  writing  upon  him. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  "He  [Godwine]  heom  Ktbserst,  and  him  sylfan  gebearh 
Iner  ]ner  he  )»  mihte.'*  So  Florence;  "Qqo  in  loco  potuit  se  ooculfcavii'* 
But  Peterborough  says  expressly,  '^  And  gewende  [>a  Godwine  eorl  ut 
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followed  this  mishap  on  the  King's  side.  The  blame  was  ohap.  ix. 
dearly  laid  on  the  Earls  and  on  the  force  which  they  com- 
manded. Eadward  perhaps  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of 
Cnut^  and  he  may  have  thought  that  the  elements  were 
bonnd  to  submit  to  his  will.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to 
return  to  London^  where  the  King  would  put  at  its  head 
other  Earls,  and  would  supply  them  with  other  rowers.^ 
To  London  accordingly  the  fleet  returned^  but  it  was 
found  easier  to  get  rid  of  the  old  force  than  to  bring 
together  a  new  one;  eveiy thing  lagged  behind;  probably 
nobody  was  zealous  in  the  cause ;  even  if  any  were  zealous^ 
their  zeal  would^  as  ever  happened  in  that  age,  give  way 
beneath  the  irksomeness  of  being  kept  under  arms  with^ 
out  any  hope  of  immediate  action.  At  last  the  whole 
nayal  force,  which  was  to  guard  the  coast  and  keep  out 
the  returning  traitor,  gradually  dispersed,  and  each  man 
went  to  his  own  home.^ 

The  coast  was  now  clear  for  Godwine's  return,  andGoclwine 
his  friends  in  England  were  doubtless   not  slow  to   ap-  seoond*^ 
prize  him  that  his  path  was  now  open.     He  might  now,  ^\^ 
it  would  seem,  have  saUed,  without  fear  of  any  hindrance, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yser  to  London  Bridge.     But  with 
characteristic  wariness,  he  deemed  it  better  not  to  make 
his  great  venture  till  he  had  strengthened  his  force  by  the 
addition  of  the  ships  of  Harold  and  Leofwine,  and  till  he 
had  tried  and  made  himself  sure  of  the  friendly  feeling 
of  a  large  part  of  England.     In  the  first  district  however 
where  he  landed,  he  found  the  mass  of  the  people  either 

agean  )«et  he  com  eft  to  Brycge;"  and  so  VT'illiam  of  Malmesbury; 
''Denique  Godwinus  ejusque  comites  eo  unde  venerant  vento  cogente 
reducii."     Mark  the  cadeDce  of  an  hexameter. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  **  And  sceolde  man  setton  o'Sre  eorlaa  and  otSre  haaston 
to  ham  Bcipum.'*  Mr.  Thorpe  translates  "  hasston  "  by  **  chief  officers/' 
Mr.  Earle  by  "rowers."  I  commonly  bow  to  Mr.  Earle's  authority  on 
such  matters ;  bat  the  other  version  seems  to  make  better  sense. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  385  note. 
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oHAF.  IX.   nnfriendlj  to  him  or  kept  in  check  hj  fear  of  ihe  rolin^ 
powers.     From  Flanders  he  sailed  straight  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight^  as  a  convenient  central  spot  in  which  to  await  the 
coming  of  his  sons  from  Ireland.   He  seems  to  have  cruised 
along  the  coast  between  Wight  and  Portland^  and  to  have 
harried  the  country  without  scruple  wherever  supplies  were 
refused  to  him.^    But  of  armed  resistance,  such  as  Harold 
had  met  with  at  Porlock^  we  hear  nothings  and  there  is 
nothing  which  implies  that  a  single  life  was  lost  on  either 
Meeting     side.     At  last  the  nine  ships  of  Harold^  rich  with   the 
wine  and    plui^der  of  Dcvon  and  Somerset^  joined  the  fleet  of  his 
^^J^.|     father  at  Portland.    We  need  hardly  stop  to  dwell  on  the 
eastward,    mutual  joy  of  father^  sons,  and  brothers^  meeting  again 
after  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  and  with  so  fisur  a  hope 
of  restoration  for  themselves  and  of  deliverance  for  their 
country.^    It  is  more  important  to  note  that^  from  this 
time^  we  are  expressly  told  that  all  qrstematic  ravaging 
ceased;   provisions  however  were  freely  taken   wherever 
need  demanded.     But  as  the  united  fleet  steered  its  course 
eastward  towards  Sandwich^  the  true  feeling  of  the  nation 
showed  itself  more  and  more  plainly.     As  the  deliverer 
Zeal  in       sailed  along  the  South-Saxon  coasts  the  sea-faring  men  of 
gjjo^n*^""®  every  haven  hastened  to  join  his  banners.     From  Kent, 
tiie  men  of  ^.q^    Hastings,^   from    inland    Surrey    and   from    oom- 
Kent,  and  paratively  distant  Essex/  from  those  purely  Saxon  lands, 
whence  the  Briton  had  vanished^  and  where  the  Dane  had 
never  settled^  came  up  the  voice  of  England  to  welcome 
the  men  who  had  come  to  set  her  free.     At  every  step 
men  pressed  to  the  shore^  eager  to  swell  the  force  of  the 
patriots^  with  one  voice  pledging  themselves  to  the  national 

»  See  Appendix  Z.  '  Vita  Eadw.  405. 

'  On  HiujtingB,  as  distinct  from  Sussex,  see  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

^  **  Eallne  )«ene  east  ende,*'  says  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  (of.  the  words 
"ofer  ealne  )nsne  uor^  ende"  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1053  or  1051), 
which  Florence  translates  by  "  East-Sazones." 
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cause^  and  raising  the  spirit-Btirring  cry,  "  We  will  live  coilb.  a. 
and  die  with  Earl  God  wine/' >  At  Pevensey,  at  Hythe,  at 
Folkestone,  at  Dover,  at  Sandwich,  provisions  were  freely 
supplied,  hostages  were  freely  given,*  every  ship  in  their 
havens  was  freely  placed  at  the  bidding  of  their  lawful 
Earl.     The  great  body  of  the  fleet  sailed  round  the  Fore-  They  enter 

,         _  "^  .         theThames 

lands,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  advanced  right  and  sail 
upon  London.     A  detachment,  we  are  told,  lagged  behind,  ^^q^. 
and  did  great  damage  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  burning  the  Unez- 
town  of  King's  Middleton.     They  then  sailed  after  the^jj^^„ 
Earls  towards  London.^    The  language  of  our  story  seems  Sheppey. 
to  imply  that  neither  Oodwine  nor  Harold  had  any  hand 
in   this  seemingly  quite  wanton  outrage.     Needlessly  to 
harm  the  house  or  estate  of  any  Englishman  at  such  a 
moment  was  quite  contrary  to   Grodwine's  policy,  quite 
contrary  to  the  course  which   both   he  and  Harold  had 
followed  since    they   met   at   Portland.      The  deed  was 
probably  done  by  some   unruly  portion  of  the  fleet,  by 
some  Englishman  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  gratify 
some   local  jealousy,  by  some   Dane  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  looked  with   a  pirate's  eye  on  the  comer 
of    Britain   where  his  race    had   first   found  a   winter's 
shelter.* 

The  fleet  was  now  in  the  Thames.     Strengthened  by  the  Godwine 
whole  naval  force  of  south-eastern  England,  the  Earl  had  South- 
now  a  following  which  was  formidable  indeed.     The  river  s^^te,nber 
was  covered  with  ships ;    their  decks  were   thick  with  *4.  ^S^- 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  cwsedon  ealle  )wet  hi  mid  him  woldon  licgan  and 
lybban."  I  transfer  these  emphatic  words  hither  from  the  earlier  place 
which  they  have  in  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles,  and  in 
Florence.    See  Appendix  AA. 

*  That  hostages  should  have  been  taken  from  such  a  friendly  population 
is  a  speaking  comment  on  the  inveterate  custom  of  taking  hostages  on 
^1  occasions. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.,  ^here  see  Mr.  Earless  note  (p.  346),  and  Appendix  Z . 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp,  45,  386. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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OBAP.  VL  warriors  hamessed  for  the  battle.^    In  such  wise  the  Earl 
advanced  to  Southwark,  and  halted  there,  in  sight  doubt- 
less of  his  own  house^  of  the  house  whence  he  and  his  sons 
had  fled  for  their  lives  a  year  before.^     He  had  to  wait  for 
the  tide^  and  he  employed  the  interval  in  sending  messages 
to  the  citizens  of  London.'  The  townsfolk  of  the  great  city 
were  not  a  whit  behind  their  brethren  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
London      in  zeal  for  the  national  cause.    The  spirit  which  had  beaten 
for  God-     back  Swegen  and  Cnut^  the  spirit  which  was  in  after  times 
^"^^'         to  make  London  ever  the  stronghold  of  English  freedom, 
the  spirit  which  made  its  citizens  foremost  in  the  patriot 
armies  alike  of  the  thirteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries^  was  now  as  warm  in  the  hearts  of  those  gallant 
burghers  as  in  any  earlier  or  later  age.     With   a  voice 
all  but  unanimous,  the  citizens  declared  in  favour  of  the 
deliverer;   a  few  votes   only,    the  votes,   it  may   be,  of 
strangers  or  of  courtiers,  were  given  against  the  emphatic 
resolution  that  what  the  Earl  would  the  city  would.^ 
The  King       But  meanwhile  where  was  King  Eadward  ?    At  a  later 

hastens  to       ,  ,  ,         , 

London      crisis  of  hardly  inferior  moment  we  shall  find  him  taking 

^^j^  his  pleasure  among  the  forests  of  Wiltshire,  and  needing 
no  little  persuasion  to  make  him  leave  his  sport  and  give 
a  mementos  thought  to  the  affiurs  of  his  Kingdom.  He 
must  have  been  engaged  at  this  time  in  some  such  ab- 
sorbing pursuit,  as  he  appears  to  have  heard  nothing  of 

^  Vita  Eadw.  405.  *'  Pelagns  operieUatur  carinis,  ooelam  densissimis  re- 
splendebat  anuis."  If  this  was  so  when  they  were  in  the  open  sea,  it  must 
a  fortiori  have  been  so  when  they  were  in  the  river. 

'  See  above,  p.  148. 

•  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.    "  He  gefadode  wij>  «a  burhwara." 

*  ''  pet  hi  woldon  mceat  eaUe  ]net  ]»et  he  wolde,"  say  the  Abingdon  and 
Worcester  Chronicles.  This  answer  to  a  message  sounds  to  mc  like  the 
vote  of  an  assembly  of  some  kind,  in  which  we  may  also  discern  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  small  minority.  The  Biographer  (406)  also  witnesses  to  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Londoners ;  "  Sed  omnis  civitas  Duci  obriam  et 
auxilio  prooesait  et  pnssidio,  aoolamantqae  ill!  omnes  unik  voce  pro^pere  in 
adventu  suo." 
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Godwine's  triumphant  progress  along  the  southern  coast  ohap.iz. 
till  the  Earl  had  actually  reached  Sandwich.  The  news 
awakened  him  to  a  fit  of  unusual  energy.  The  interests 
at  stake  were  indeed  not  small;  the  return  of  Godwine 
might  cut  him  off  from  every  face  that  reminded  him 
of  his  beloved  Normandy ;  he  might  be  forced  again  to 
surround  himself  with  Englishmen^  and  to  recall  his  wife 
from  her  cloister  to  his  palace.  In  such  a  cause  King 
Eadward  did  not  delay.  Accompanied  by  the  Earls  Ralph 
and  Odda  and  surrounded  by  a  train  of  Norman  knights  and 
priests,  he  came  with  all  speed  to  London,  and  thence  sent' 
out  orders  for  the  immediate  gathering  in  arms  of  such  of 
his  subjects  as  still  remained  loyal  to  him.^  But  men  had 
no  heart  in  the  cause ;  the  summons  was  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly obeyed.  The  King  contrived  however,  before  the 
fleet  of  Gk>dwine  actually  reached  the  city,  to  get  together 
fifty  ships,^  those  no  doubt  whose  crews  had  forsaken 
them  a  few  weeks  earlier.  And  he  contrived,  out  of  his 
own  Housecarls,  strengthened,  it  would  seem,  by  the  levies 
of  some  of  the  northern  shires,  to  gather  a  force  strong 
enough  to  line  the  northern  shore  of  the  Thames  with 
armed  men.^ 

The  day  on  which  Oodwine  and  his  fleet  reached  South-  Godwine 
wark  was  an  auspicious  one.      It  was  the  Feast  of  the  London. 

'  **  p&  aende  he  up  sefter  mamn  fiiltume,*'  says  the  Abingdon  Chronicle, 
which  Florence  rather  pathetically  expands  into  **  Nuniiis  propere  missis, 
onmibas  qui  a  se  non  defecerant  mandavit  ut  in  adjutorium  sui  venire 
maturarent." 

'  The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which,  just  at  this  point,  is  less  full  tlian 
Abingdon  and  Worcester,  gives  the  number ;  "  Da  hi  to  Lundene  comon  ; 
^  beg  se  cyng  and  )»  eorlas  ealle  )Mer  ongean  mid  L.  scipum.** 

*  The  King's  ships  were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  **wi9  )>8M 
nortJlandes**  (Chron.  Ab.) ;  his  land-force  (*'se  cyng  luefde  eac  mycde 
landfyrde  on  his  healfe,  to  eacan  his  scypmannum")  was  doubtless  drawn* 
iip  on  the  same  side,  as  the  Southwark  side  was  dearly  in  the  hands  of 
Godwine.  From  the  words  in  Italics,  compared  with  the  expressions 
quoted  just  before,  it  would  seem  that  some  at  least  of  the  northern  levies 
eame,  perhaps  under  the  command  of  thehr  own  Earls. 

Y    7, 
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CHAP.  IX.  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross.^  It  was  the  day  kept  in 
^i^be  "^^'^^'y  ^^  *^®  triumphant  return  and  the  devout  humility 
14, 105a.  of  that  renowned  £mpen»r  who  restored  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  arms^  who  rivalled  the  great  Macedonian  in  a 
second  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power^  and  who  brought 
with  him^  as  the  choicest  trophy  of  his  victories^  that 
638.  holiest  of  Christian  relics  which  his  sword  had  won  back 
&om  heathen  bondage.  Harold^  like  Heraclius,  was  re- 
turning to  his  own,  perhaps  already  the  sworn  votary  of 
that  revered  relic  whose  name  he  chose  as  his  war-cry, 
and  in  whose  honour  he  was  perhaps  already  planning 
that  great  foundation  which  was  of  itself  enough  to  make 
his  name  immortal.  The  day  of  the  Holy  Cross  must 
indeed  have  been  a  day  of  the  brightest  omen  to  the 
future  founder  of  Waltham.  And  a  memorable  and  a 
happy  day  it  was.  Events  were  thickly  crowded  into  its 
short  hours,  events  which,  even  after  so  many  ages,  may 
well  make  every  English  heart  swell  with  pride.  It  is 
something  indeed  to  feel  ourselves  of  the  blood  and  speech 
of  the  actors  of  that  day  and  of  its  morrow.  The  tide  for 
which  the  fleet  had  waited  came  so<m  after  the  Earls  had 
received  the  promise  of  support  from  the  burghers  of 
London.  The  anchors  were  weighed;  the  fleet  sailed  on 
with  all  good  hope.  The  bridge  was  passed  without 
hindrance,  and  the  Earls  found  themselves,  as  they  had 
found  themselves  a  year  before,  face  to  face  with  the 
armies  of  their  sovereign.  But  men^s  minds  had  indeed 
changed  since  the  Witan  of  England  had  passed  a  decree 
Zeal  of  of  outlawry  against  Qodwine  and  his  house.  Besides  his 
follo^I^ '  fleet,  Godwine  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  land 
force  which  might  seem  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth 
at  his  bidding.    The  King's  troops  lined  the  north  bank 

'  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  describes  the  day;  *'Dcet  wss  on  >one 
MonandiBg  sfler  Sea  Marian  maesse."  Florence  and  Roger  of  WendoTer 
(i.  49 0  mark  it  as  "dies  exaltationis  SanoUe  Crucis." 
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of  the  Thames^  but  its  southern  bank  was  lined,  at  least  ohaf.  iz. 
as  thickly,  with  men  who  had  come  together,  like  their 
brethren  of  the  southern  coasts,  ready  to  live  and  die  with 
the  gi-eat  Earl.  The  whole  force  of  the  neighbourhood, 
instead  of  obeying  the  King's  summons,  had  come  un- 
summoned  to  the  support  of  Godwine,  and  stood  ready  in 
battle  array  awaiting  his  orders.^  And  different  indeed 
was  the  spirit  of  the  two  hosts.  The  Earl's  men  were 
eager  for  action ;  it  needed  all  his  eloquence,  all  his  autho- 
rity, to  keep  them  back  from  jeoparding  or  disgracing  his 
cause  by  too  hasty  an  attack  on  their  sovereign  or  on  their 
countrymen.^  But  the  Englishmen  who  had  obeyed  Ead-  i^uke- 
ward's  call  were  thoroughly  disheartened  and  llikewarm  of  the 
in  his  cause..  The  King's  own  Houseearls  shrank  from  the  (^|g" 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  a  war  in  which  Englishmen  would 
be  called  on  to  slaughter  one  another,  for  no  object  but 
to  rivet  the  yoke  of  outlandish  men  about  their  necks.^ 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "And  seo  landfyrd  com  ufenon,  and  trymedon  hig  be 
^am  stiande."  Flnr.  Wig.  "Venit  et  pedestris  exeroituR,  ac  se  per  onun 
fluvii  ordinatim  disponens,  spissam  terribilemque  fecit  testudinem."  "  Pe- 
destris exercitus"  is  only  accidentally  an  accurate  rendering  of  **  landfyrd." 
DoubileBB  they  were  on  foot,  but  what  the  word  specially  implies  is  that 
the  popular  levies,  the  militia  of  the  shires  round  London,  came  unbidden 
to  support  Godwine.  The  King  had  only  his  Houseearls  and  any  troops 
that  may  have  oome  from  the  north. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  **  And  hi  hwemdon  )»a  mid  \»m  scypon  wilS  )>ss  nor^landes, 
swylce  hig  woldon  [vbb  cynges  scipa  abutan  betrymman."  Vita  Eadw.  406. 
"  £t  quoniam  facultas  undique  superiores  vires  administrabat,  hortabantur 
quam  plures,  ut  etiam  in  ipsum  Regem  irraerent."  This  feeling  was  stiU 
stronger  a  little  later  in  the  day.  We  must  remember  that  in.  this  story 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  days  but  with  hours. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "Ac  hit  wees  heom  msest  eallon  lalS  )»et  hig  sceoldon 
fohtan  i9JS  heora  agenea  cynnee  mannum  ....  Eac  hig  noldon  ^t  utlen- 
discam  feodum  wsre  )>es  card  Jmrh  fast  l>e  swi^r  geryraed  >e  hi  heora 
sylfe  eelc  oiSenie  forfore."  The  words  doubtless  simply  mean  men  of  thei^ 
own  nation.  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  491)  must  have  had  this  Chronicle 
before  him,  and  must  have  taken  the  words  to  mean  himmen  in  the  later 
and  narrower  sense;  "Angli,  quorum  filiit nepotes,  et  consanguinei  cunk 
Godwino  erant,  noluerunt  contra  eos  dimicnre."  Florence  has  tiie  inter* 
mediate  expression  "propinquos  ac  compatriotas." 
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OBAP.  IX.  Wiih  the  two  armies  in  this  temper^  the  snceess  of  God- 
wine  was  certain ;  all  that  was  needed  was  for  the  Earl  to 
Godwine     insure  that  it  should  he  a  bloodless  success.    The  object 
hifl  restoim-  ot  Godwine  was  to   secure  his  own  restoration  and  the 
**^" '         deliyerance  of  his  country  without  striking  a  blow.     He 
sent  a  message  to  the   King^  praying  that  he  and  his 
might  be  restored  to  all  that  had  been  unjustly  taken 
Eadward    from  them.^      The   King^   with  his   Norman    favourites 
increased'   ^"^'^^^  ^™*  hesitated  for  a  while.      The  indignation  of 
indigna.     the  EarVs  men  grew  deeper  and  louder ;  fierce  cries  were 
Godwine^B  heard  against  the  King  and  against  all  who  took  part 
™®'*'         with  him;  no  power  less  than  that  of  Godwine  could  have 
checked  the  demand  for  instant  battle.^    The  result  of  a 
battle  could  hardly  have  been  doubtful.     Balph  the  Timid 
and  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob^  even  the  pious  Earl  Odda 
himself,  would  hardly^  even  at  the  head  of  more  willing 
soldiers,  have  found  themselves  a  match  for  the  warrior 
who  had  fleshed  his  sword  at  Sherstone  and  Assandun, 
and  who  had  made  the  name  of  Englishman  a  name  of 
terror  among  the  stoutest  warriors  of  the  shores  of  the 
Godwine     Baltic.^     But  it  was  not  with  axe  and  javelin  that  that 
theireager-  day^s  victory  was  to   be  won.      The  mighty  voice,  the 
speaking  look   and   gesture,   of  that   old  man  eloquent 
could  again  sway  assemblies  of  Englishmen  at  his  will.^ 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  "  pa  sendon  >a  eorlas  to  \>nm  cynge,  and  gemdon  to 
him  ^t  hi  moston  beon  wurtfe  leic  >iQera  ^ingtk  >e  heom  mid  nnrihte  o%enn- 
men  wsbb.'* 

'  lb.  "  Da  wi^Slseg  se  cyng  some  hwile,  |«ah  8wa  lange,  0*8  [»et  folc  he 
mid  ]»m  eorle  wes  weailS  swilSe  astyred  ongean  |K»ne  oyng  and  ongean 
his  folc." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  420.  Hie  Worcester  and  Abingdon  Ghronides,  a  little 
way  before,  have  a  singular  remark  that  the  only  good  troops  on  both 
■ides  were  English ;  "  FoiiSan  ^r  wses  lyt  elles  ])e  aht  mycel  myhton 
buton  Englisce  men  on  8eg>er  healfe.**  This  sounds  like  a  slnr  on  the 
military  prowess  alike  of  the  King's  Frenchmen,  of  Harold's  Irish  Danes, 
and  of  any  Flemings  who  may  have  oome  with  Godwine. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  "  Swa  )>8Bt  se  eorl  sylf  earfo'Slioe  gestylde  )nBt  folc.'' 
So  the  Biographer,  in  his  more  rhetorical  way,  "Verum  fidelis  et  Deo 
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His  irresiBtible  tongae  now  pleaded  with  all  earnestness  ohap.  ix. 
against  any  hasty  act  of  violence  or  disloyalty.     His  own 
conscience  was  clear  from   any  lack  of  faithfulness;   he 
would  willingly  die  rather  than  do,  or  allow  to  be  done 
on  his  behalf^  any  act  of  wrong  or  irreverence  towards 
his  Lord  the  King.^    The  appeal  was  successftil  in  every 
way.   Hie  eagerness  of  his  own  men  was  checked^  and  time 
was  given  for  more  wholesome  counsels  to  resume  their 
Bway  on  the  other  side.     Bishop  Stigand  and  other  wise  Embassy 
men^  both  fiom  within  and  firom  without  the  city,  appeared  hostages   ' 
on  board  the  Earl's  ship  in  the  character  of  mediators,  ^^^^f f* 
It  was  soon  agreed  to  give  hostages  on  both  sides^  and  to  ten  re- 
refer  the  decision  of  all  matters  to  a  solemn  Gemot  to  a  Gemdt. 
be  holden  the   next  morning.^      Grodwine^   Harold^  andGodwine 
such  of  their  followers  as  thought  good^  now  left  their  {^^^  ^^ 
ships^  and  once  more  set  foot  in  peace  on  the  soil  of  their 
native  island.^     The  Earl  and  his  sons  no  doubt  betook 
themselves  to  his  own   house  in   Southwark,  and  there 
waited   for  the  gathering  of  the  next  day  with  widely 
different  feelings  from  those   with   which   they  had  last 
waited  in  that  house  for  the  decisions  of  an  Assembly  of 
the  Wise. 

But  there  were   those  in  the  court  of  Eadward  who  Fears  of  ^ 
could  not  with  the  like  calmness  await  the  sentence  of  ^orman^" 

fayourites. 
devoias  Dux  ver&u  et  rndu  admodum  abhorruit."    William  of  Malmesbnry, 
a  little  later,  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  Godwine's  eloquence,  which  is  rather 
a  &yoiuiite  subject  of  his ;  "  Senez  ille  et  linguA  potens  [some  read  "  et 
fiunA  darus  et  linguA  potens  "*]  ad  flectendos  animos  audientium/' 

^  Vita  Eadw.  406.  "  Dum,"  inquit, "  fidelitatis  susb  in  corde  meo  habeam 
hodie  testem,  me  scilicet  malle  mortem,  quam  aliquid  indeoens  et  iniqnnm 
egeiim,  yd  agam,  vel  me  vivo  agi  permittam  in  dominum  meum  Regam 
[oynehlaforde]."  William  of  Malmesbuiy  is  certainly  justified  in  saying  of 
Godwine  personally,  if  not  of  all  Godwine's  followers,  "  padfioo  anime 
repatriantee." 

'  See  Appendix  AA. 

*  Cbron.  Ab.  '*  And  Godwine  for  upp,  and  Harold  his  sunu,  and  heora 
lit$  swa  mycel  swa  heom  >a  gehuhte." 
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OHAP.  IX.  the  great  tribunal  which  was  to  give  judgement  on  the 
morrow.  There  were  those  high  in  Church  and  State 
who  knew  too  well  what  would  be  the  inevitable  vote  of 
a  free  assembly  of  Englishmen.  There  were  Thegns  and 
Prelates  in  Eadward's  court  who  saw  in  the  promised 
meeting  of  the  Witan  of  the  land  only  a  gathering  of 
men  eager  to  inflict  on  them  the  righteous  punishment 
of  their  evil  deeds.  First  and  foremost  among  them  was 
the  Norman  monk  whom  the  blind  partiality  of  Eadward 
had  thrust  into  the  highest  place  in  the  English  Church. 
Robert  of  Jumidges^  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other 
one  man^  had  stirred  up  strife  between  the  King  and  his 
people^  the  man  who^  more  than  any  other  one  man^  had 
driven  the  noblest  sons  of  England  into  banishment,  now 
knew  that  his  hour  was  come.  He  dared  not  &ce  the 
assembled  nation  which  he  had  outraged;  he  dared  not 
take  his  place  in  that  great  Council  of  which  his  office 
made  him  the  highest  member.  The  like  fear  fell  on 
Ulf  of  Dorchester,  the  Bishop  who  had  done  nought 
bishoplike,  on  William  of  London,  and  on  all  the  French- 
men, priests  and  knights  alike,  who  had  sunned  themselves 
in  the  smiles  of  the  court,  but  who  shrank  from  meeting 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  Flight  was  their  only  hope. 
General  As  soon  as  the  news  came  that  peace  was  made,  and  that 
of  the  &11  matters  were  referred  to  a  lawful  Gemot,  the  whole 
foreignere.  company  of  the  strangers  who  had  been  the  curse  of  Eng- 
land mounted  their  horses  and  rode  for  their  lives.  East- 
ward, westward,  northward,  Norman  knights  and  priests 
were  seen  hurrying.  Gk>dwine  and  Harold,  in  the  like 
case,  had  been  treacherously  pursued;^  but  these  men, 
criminals  as  they  were,  fleeing  from  the  vengeance  of  an 
offended  nation,  were  allowed  to  go  whither  they  would 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Whatever  violence  was  done 
was  wholly  the  deed  of  the  strangers.     Some  rode  west 

^  Harold  certainly,  perhaps  Oodwine  also.     See  above,  p.  152. 
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to  the  castle  in  Herefordshire,  Pentecost* s  castle,  the  first  chap.  ix. 
cause  of  so  much  evil ;  some  rode  towards  a  castle  in  the 
north,  belonging  to  the  Norman  Staller,  Robert  the  son 
of  Wymarc.^     The  Bishops,  perhaps  the  objects  of  a  still 
fiercer  popular  indignation  than  even  the  lay  fiivourites, 
undertook  a   still   more  perilous  journey  by  themselves. 
What  became  of  William  of  London  is  not  quite  plain,^  Plight  of 
but  we  have  a  graphic  description  of  the  escape  of  the  bishop 
Prelates  of  Canterbury  and  Dorchester.     Robert  and  Ulf,  j^^p^^f. 
mounted  and  sword  in  hand,  cut  their  way  through  the 
streets,  wounding  and  slaying  as  they  went;^  they  burst 
through  the  east  gate  of  London;  they  rode  straight  for 
the  haven  of  Eadwulfsness  ;^  there  they  found  an  old  crazy 
ship;^  they  went  on  board  of  her  and  so  gat  them  over  sea. 
Never  again  did  those  evil  Prelates  trouble  England  with 
their  personal  presence ;  but  the  tongue  of  Robert  was  still 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  "Sume  west  to  PentecoBtes  castele,  sume  noi^  to 
Rodbertes  castele.**  Pentecost,  as  we  gather  from  Florence,  who  speaks 
of  "OsbernuB  cognomento  Pentecost" — what  can  be  the  meaning  of  so 
strange  a  surname  f — ^is  the  same  as  Osbem,  the  son  of  Bichard  of 
Richard's  Castle,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  so  much.  Robert's 
castle  must  be  some  castle  belonging  to  Robert  the  son  of  Wymaro,  as 
distinctly  the  most  notable  man  of  his  name  in  the  country  after  Robert 
the  Archbishop.  Most  of  his  lands  lay  in  the  East  of  England  ;  but  he 
had  also  property  in  the  shires  of  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
though  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  a  castle  on  any  of  his  estates  there. 

'  The  Abingdon  Chronicle,  followed  by  Florence,  makes  William  accom- 
pany Robert  and  Ulf  on  their  desperate  ride;  "Rod beard  bisceop  and 
Willehn  bisceop  and  Ulf  bisceop  unea'Se  aetburstan  mid  ]Man  Frendscum 
mannum  )>e  heom  mid  wseron,  and  swa  ofer  sae  becomon."  But  the  Peter- 
borough writer  speaks  only  of  Robert  and  Ulf,  and  William's  restoration 
to  his  see.  a  matter  of  which  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt,  would  hardly  have 
followed  if  he  had  any  share  in  the  murderous  adventure  of  his  brethren. 

•  Chron.  Petrib.  "And  Rodbert  arcebisceop  and  Ulf  bisceop  gewendon 
ut  st  est  geate,  and  heora  geferan,  and  ofslogon  and  elles  amyrdon  manige 
innge  men."  One  might  almost  fancy  London  apprentices,  as  in  after 
times,  zealous  for  the  popular  cause. 

'  Walton-on-the-Naze  in  Essex  ;  see  above,  p.  io8. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  '^And  wearS  him  J»eer  on  anon  unwneste  scipe,  and 
ferde  him  on  an  ofer  see."    See  Mr.  Earle's  note  on  '*  unwrseste,"  p.  34j5. 
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oHAP.  IX.  husy  in  other  lands  to  do  hart  to  England  and  her  people. 
The  patriotic  chronicler  raises  an  emphatic  note  of  triumph 
over  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  stranger  Primate.  ''  He 
left  behind  his  pall  and  all  Christendom  here  in  the  land, 
even  as  God  it  willed ;  for  that  he  had  before  taken  upon 
him  that  worship,  as  God  willed  it  not.''* 

Meeting  of     In  the  moming  the  great  Assembly  met.^    The  great 
G^ndL       ^fy  ^^^  ^^  coasts  were  now  clear  of  strangers,  save  such 
8e  lumihe   ^  ^^  comc  in  the  train  of  the  deliverers.^    The  people  of 
i5tb.         England — for  such  a  gathering  may  well  deserve  that  name 
—came  together  to  welcome  its  friends  and  to  give  judge- 
ment upon  its  enemies.     The  two  armies  and  the  citizens 
of  London  formed  a  multitude  which  no  building  could 
It  meets  in  Contain.     That  Mickle  GemSi,  whose  memory  long  lived  in 
ai^  ^^^    ^^  minds  of  Englishmen,  came  together,  in  old  Teutonic 
fashion,  in  the  open  air  without  the  walls  of  London.^ 
Ito  popular  The   scene   was    pictured  ages    before  by  the    pencil  of 
Tacitus  and  sung  in  yet  earlier  days  by  the  voice  of 
Homer.     It  may  still  be  seen,  year  by  year,  among  the 
mountains  of  Uri  and  in  the  open  market-place  of  Trogen. 
Other  Assemblies  of  those  times  may  have  shrunk  into 
Councils  of  a  small  body  of  Thegns  and  Prelates;  but  on 
that  great  day  the  English  people  stood  forth,  in  all  the 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  forlet  hia  palliam  and  Christeudom  ealne  her 
on  lande,  swa  swa  hit  God  wolde ;  )>ie  he  sr  begeat  }H>ne  wui^scipe  swa 
swa  hit  Ood  nolde."  The  English  tongue  has  not  gained  by  dropping  the 
negative  verb,  which  survives  only  in  the  saying  "  will  he,  nill  he." 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  "Da  cwst^  roann  mycd  gemdt  wiiSutan  Lundene;" 
'*Statutum  est  magnum  placitum*'  is  the  translation  in  the  Waverley 
Annals,  p.  1 86  Luard.  Flor.  Wig.  "Mane  autem  iacto,  concilium  Bex 
habuit.'*  Chron.  Ab.  **  And  wss  )»  Witenagemdt."  But  it  is  the  Peter- 
borough writer  only  who  dwells  with  evident  delight  on  the  popular 
character  of  the  Assembly. 

*  Compare  the  position  of  the  Dutch  Guards  and  other  foreign  troops 
who  accompanied  William  of  Orange. 

*  "WiCutan  Lundene,**  says  the  Peterborough  Chronicler.  See 
Appendix  AA. 
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fulness  of  its  ancient  rights,  as  a  coordinate  authority  ohaf.  iz. 
with  the  English  King.^  Men  came  armed  to  the  place  of 
meeting;'  onr  fathers  did  so  in  their  old  homes  beyond  the 
sea,  and  our  distant  kinsmen  still  preserve  the  same  im- 
memorial use  in  the  free  assemblies  of  Appenzell.^  But 
the  enemy  was  no  longer  at  hand ;  in  that  great  gathering 
of  liberated  and  rejoicing  Englishmen  sword  and  axe  were 
needed  only  as  parts  of  a  solemn  pageant,  or  to  give 
farther  effect  to  the  harangue  of  a  practised  orator.  There, 
girt  with  warlike  weapons,  but  shorn  of  the  help  and 
coniitenance  of  Norman  knights  and  Norman  churchmen,^ 
sat  the  King  of  the  English,  driven  at  last  to  deal  face  to 
bee  with  a  free  assembly  of  his  people.  There  were  all  the 
Earls  and  all  the  best  men  that  were  in  this  land;^  there 
was  the  mighty  multitude  of  English  freemen,  gathered  to 
hail  the  return  of  the  worthiest  of  their  own  blood.  And 
there,  surrounded  by  his  four  valiant  sons,  stood  the  great  Godwine 
deliverer,  the  man  who  had  set  the  King  upon  his  throne,  Gem^t. 
the  man  who  had  refused  to  obey  his  unlawful  orders,  who 
had  cleared  the  land  of  his  unworthy  &vourites,  but  who 

^  ChiOD.  Petrib.  "  iTsr  bar  Godwine  Eorl  up  his  mal,  and  betealde 
hine  ^r  wi'S  Eadward  cyng  liia  blaford  and  wifS  eaUe  landUodan.** 

'  We  shall  presently  see  that  Godwine  and  Eadward  were  both  armed ; 
it  is  not  at  aU  likely  that  they  stood  alone  in  being  so.  We  have  already 
heard  enoagh  of  votes  passed  by  the  army  and  the  like  to  make  an  armed 
Gemdt  nothing  wonderful. 

*  I  saw  the  armed  Landesgemeinde  of  Appenzell-ausser-rhoden  in  1864. 
Hie  Xaw  requires  each  landman  to  bring  his  sword ;  it  also  forbids  the 
sword  to  be  drawn.  In  Uri  the  custom  of  bearing  arms  has  been  given  up. 
Cf .  Thne.  i.  5,  6. 

*  Yita  Eadw.  406.  "  Destitutus  inprimis  fng&  Arohipneeulis  efc  suorum 
multorom  vermtium  adrpectvm  Ducie.'* 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  "  And  ealle  Jva  eorlas  and  \fA  betstan  menn  pe  weron 
on  >iflon  laade  wmon  on  Hm  gemote."  Does  this  merely  mean  the  Earls 
who  had  been  already  spoken  of,  Godwine  and  Harold  on  the  one  side, 
Ralph  and  Odda  on  the  other  ?  Or  does  it  imply  the  presence  of  Leofric, 
^fgar,  and  Siward  ?  Their  presence  is  perfectly  possible ;  but,  if  they 
had  had  any  share  either  in  this  Qemdi  or  in  the  earlier  military  proceed- 
ings, it  is  odd  that  they  are  not  spoken  of. 
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oHAP.  IX.   had  never  swerved  in  his  true  loyalty  to  the  King  and  his 
Kingdom.     The  man  at  whose  mere  approach  the  foreign 
knights  and  Prelates  had  fled  for  their  lives/  could  now 
He  suppli-  afford  to  put  on  the  guise  of  humhle  supplication  towards 
King;        the  sovereign  who  had  received  his  Crown  at  his  hands. 
Gk)dwine  stood  forth ;  he  laid  his  axe  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  knelt^  as  in  the  act  of  homage^  before  his 
Lord  the  King.^     By  the  Crown  upon  his  brow^  whoee 
highest  and  brightest  ornament  was  the  cross  of  Christy 
he  conjured  his  sovereign  to  allow  him  to  clear  himself 
hespeakB    before  the  King  and  his  people  of  all  the  crimes  which 
people.       ^d  been  laid  against  him  and  his  house.^    The'  demand 
could  not  be  refused,  and  the  voice  which  had  so  often 
swayed  assemblies  of  Englishmen  was  heard  once  more^ 
in  all  the  fulness  of  its  eloquence,  setting  forth  the  in- 
nocence of  Oodwine  himself  and  of  Harold  and  all  his 
house.*    Pew*  and  weighty  were  the  words  which  the  great 

»  II.  X  198  ; 

&A.X'  affrws  iw\  rd^po¥  UfW,  Tp^tcffi  ^«b^Oi, 
cdf  Kt  <r*  ihro8Sc/(rarr«r  Ar<{(rxM^cu  jro\4funo, 
*'  Verentes  adspectum  Ducis/'  says  the  Biographer  just  above. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  406.  '*  Viso  Rege,  protinua  abjectia  armis,  ejiw  advolvitar 
pedibus."  I  oonoeive  the  weapon  borne  to  have  been  the  axe,  as  a  sort  of 
official  weapon.  It  appears  in  the  Bajenx  Tapestry  in  the  hands  of  the 
attendants  upon  Eadward  ;  so  also  in  the  scene  where  the  Crown  is  offered 
to  Harold,  both  Harold  himself  and  one  of  those  who  make  the  ofier  to  him 
bear  axes. 

*  lb.  *' Grans  supplioiter  at  in  Christi  nomine,  cujus  ngmferam  regni 
coronam  gestabat  in  capite,  annueret  ut  sibi  liceret  pui^re  se  de  objecto 
crimine,  et  purgato  pacem  concederet  gratise  bus.'*  This  surviving  frag- 
ment of  Godwine's  eloquence  shows  how  well  he  could  adapt  himself  to 
every  class  of  hearers.  But  what  was  the  Crown  like  ?  The  allusion  seems 
to  point  to  something  like  the  Imperial  Crown  with  a  cross  on  the  top,  but 
the  crowns  in  the  Tapestry  are  quite  different. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  "  pet  he  w«s  unscyldig  I^sbs  N  him  geled  wbbs,  and  on 
Harold  his  sunu  and  ealle  his  beam."  This  is  the  ''purgatio"  of  the 
Biographer.  So  Will.  Malms,  ii.  199.  "Probe  se  de  omnibus  qui^  objec- 
tabantur  expurgavit."    Compurgators  seem  not  to  have  been  called  for. 

^  WiU.  Malms,  u.  s.  **  Tantum  brevi  valuit  ut  sibi  liberisqxie  SQis  honoree 
integros  restitueret.'* 
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Earl  spoke  that  day  before  the  King  and  all  the  people  of  ohap.  iz. 
the  land.^     But  they  were  words  which  at  once  carried  the 
whole  Assembly  with  them.     Those  who  have  heard  the 
most  spiritHstirring  of  earthly  somids,  when  a  sovereign 
people  binds  itself  to  obey  the  laws  which  it  has  itself 
decreed,  when  thousands  of  voices  join  as  one  man  in  the 
rehearsal  of  one  solemn  formula^^  can  conceive  the  shout  of 
assent  with  which  the  assembled  multitude  agreed  to  the 
proposal  that  Godwine  should  be  deemed  to  have  cleared 
himself  of  every  t^harge.    The  voice  of  that  great  Assembly^  TheABsem- 
the  voice  of  the  English  nation^  at  once  declared  him  hiJa^mH-^ 
finiiltless.  at  once  decreed  the  restoration  of  himself,  his  **^  *"**,. 

,  reetoration. 

sons^  and  all  his  followers^  to  all  the  lands^  offices^  and 
honours  which  they  had  held  in  the  days  before  his  out- 
lawry.    The  old   charges  were  thus  again  solemnly   set 
aside^  and  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed  for  all  the  irregular 
acts  of  the  last  three  months  of  revolution.     The  last  year 
was  as  it  were  wiped  out ;  Oodwine  was  once  more  Earl  of 
the  West-Saxons^  Harold  was  once  more  Earl  of  the  East- 
Angles^  as  if  Eustace  and  Robert  had  never  led  astray  the 
simplicity  of  the  royal  saint.     And  yet  more ;  it  was  not  It  decrees 
enough  merely  to  put  England  again  into  the  state  iniAwirand 
which   she  stood  at  the  moment  of  the  banishment  of^^^^^*'^" 
Oodwine.     It  was  needful  to  punish  the  authors   of  all  bishop 
the  evils  that  had  happened^  and  to  take  heed  that  no  and  many 
such   evils  should  ever   happen  again  in  days  to   come.  jJoraiaDs. 
The  deepest  in  guilt  of  all  the  royal  fitvourites  was  felt  to 
be  the  Norman  Archbishop.     He  had  taken  himself  beyond 

>  **  Ealle  landleodan."    We  have  lost  this,  like  so  many  other  expressive  * 

words.  "  Landleate  "  is  the  old  official  name  of  the  people  of  the  demo- 
cratic cantons  of  Switzerland ;  but  Land  is  there  used  in  its  ordinary  oppo- 
sition to  SUuU, 

'  I  refer  to  the  oath  of  the  people  of  Appenzell-ausser-rhoden  in  their 
Landesgemeinde.  First  the  newly  elected  Landammann  swears  to  obey 
the  laws ;  he  then  administers  the  oath  to  the  vast  multitude  before 
him.  The  effect  of  their  answer  is  something  overwhelming  in  its 
grandeur. 
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OHAP.  IX* 


Normans 
excepted 
from  the 
sentence. 


"Good 

law" 

decreed. 


the  reach  of  justice;  but^  had  he  been  present^  the  mildness 
of  English  political  warfare  would  have  hindered  any 
harsher  sentence  than  that  which  was  actually  pronounced.^ 
'^  He  had  done  most  to  stir  up  strife  between  Earl  God- 
wine  and  the  King^'^ — ^the  words  of  the  formal  resolution 
peep  out^  as  they  so  often  do^  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler 
— and^  on  this  chai^^  Robert  was  deprived  of  his  see^  and 
was  solemnly  declared  an  outlaw.  The  like  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  ''all  the  Frenchmen'^ — ^we  are  again 
reading  the  words  of  the  sentence—''  who  had  reared  up 
bad  law^  and  judged  unjust  judgements,  and  counselled  evil 
counsel  in  this  land/^^  But  the  sentence  did  not  extend  to 
all  the  men  of  Norman  birth  or  of  French  speech  who  were 
settled  in  the  country.  It  was  meant  to  strike  none  but 
actual  offenders.  By  an  exception  capable  of  indefinite 
and  dangerous  extension,  those  were  excepted  "  whom  the 
King  liked^  and  who  were  true  to  him  and  all  his  folk/'^ 
Lastly^  in  the  old  formula  which  we  have  so  often  already 
come  across — '^  Good  law  was  decreed  for  all  folk/'*  As 
in  other  cases^  the  expression  refers  far  more  to  administra- 
tion than  to  legislation,  to  the  observance  of  old  laws 
rather  than  to  the  enactment  of  new.    Tlie  Frenchmen 


'  See  above,  p.  263. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  '*  And  cw^  mann  utlaga  Botberd  arcebisceop  fiillice,  and 
ealle  >a  Frencisoe  menn,  foi^an  pe  hi  macodon  msst  |)et  unsebt  betweoojui 
Godwine  Eorle  and  )iam  Gynge.*'  So  William  of  Malmesbury  ;  '*  Prolata 
eenteutift  in  Robertum  archiopiscopum  ejnsque  complices  qaod  statum  r^^ 
contarbarent,  animum  regium  in  provindales  agitaates." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  *'  And  geutlageden  >a  ealle  Frenciflce  men,  >e  ser  unlage 
nerdon,  and  undom  demdon,  and  unned  neddon  into  'SLssom  eaitle.*' 
Modem  English  utterly  fails  to  express  the  power  of  the  n^^tiye  words, 
which  modem  High  Dutch  only  partially  presenres.  So  Florence ; 
"  Omnes  Nortmannos  qui  leges  iniquas  adinvenerant  [a  poor  substitute  for 
'*  unlage  rerdon  "]  et  injusta  judicia  judicaverant,  multaque  Regi  tnsilia 
[an  attempt  at  transferring  the  Teutonic  negaUre  to  the  Latin]  adversus 
Anglos  [a  touch  from  Peterborough]  dederant,  exiegaverant." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  exception  agun. 
'  lb.     <*  And  eallum  folce  g6de  lage  beheton." 
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had  reared  up  bad  law ;  that  is,  they  had  been  g^lty  ohap.  ix. 
of  corrupt  and  unjust  administration;  the  good  law,  that 
is^  the  good  government  of  former  times^  was  now  to  be 
restored.  There  was  no  need  to  renew  the  Law  of  Eadgar 
or  of  Cnut  or  of  any  other  King  of  past  times.  The  *'  good 
state/'  as  an  Italian  patriot  might  have  called  it,  was  not, 
in  the  eyes  of  that  Assembly^  a  vision  of  past  times^  a 
tradition  of  the  days  of  their  fathers  or  of  the  old  time 
before  them.  It  was  simply  what  every  man  oould  re- 
member for  himself,  in  the  days  before  Robert^  and  men 
like  Robert^  had  won  the  royal  ear  wholly  to  themselves. 
There  was  no  need  to  go  back  to  any  more  distant  standard 
than  the  earliest  years  of  the  reigning  King.  Good  Law 
was  decreed  for  all  folk.  Things  were  to  be  once  more  as 
they  had  been  in  the  days  when  Earl  Grodwine  had  been 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  King  on  whom  he  had  himself 
bestowed  the  Crown. 

The  work  of  the  Assembly  was  done;  the  innocent  had  Personal 
been  restored^  the  guilty  had  been  punished ;   the  nation  tion  of 
had  bound  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  right.  ^^* 
Godwine  was  again  the  foremost  man  in  the  realm*    But  King, 
though  the  political  restoration  was  perfect,  the  personal 
reconciliation  seems  still  to  have  cost  the  King  a  struggle. 
It  required  the  counsel  of  wise  men^  and  a  full  conviction 
that  all  resistance  was  hopeless^  before  Eadward  again 
received  his  injured  father-in-law  to  his  personal  friendship. 
At  last  he  yielded.      He  returned   to  Godwine  the  axe 
which  the  Earl  had  laid  at  his  feet^  the  restoration  of  the 
official  weapon  being  evidently  the  outward  sign  of  restora- 
tion to  office  and  to  royal  favour.^    King  and  Earl  then 
walked  together  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  there, 
on  his  own  hearth,  Eadward  again  admitted  Godwine  to 
the  Joss  of  peace.    To  receive  again  to  his  friendship  the 
wife  and  sons  of  GK>dwine,  Gytha,  Harold,  Tostig,  Gyrth, 

'  See  the  paasage  on  which  I  ground  this  description  in  Appendix  AA. 
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CHAP.  IX.  and  Leofwine^  probably  cost  Eadward  no  special  straggle. 
They  had  never  personally  offended  him,  and  tbey  seem^ 
even  before  their  outlawry,  to  have  won  his  personal  affec- 
tion.    But  the  complete  restoration  of  the  family  to  its 
former  honours  required  another  step  which  may  perhaps 
llestora-     have  cost  Eadward  a  pang.     When  Godwine,  his  wife  and 
Lady         his  sons,  were  restored  to  their  old  honours,  it  was  im- 
Eadgyth.    pQggible  to  refiise  the  like  restitution  to  his  daughter.     The 
Lady  Eadgyth  was  brought  back  with  all  royal  pomp  from 
her  cloister  at  Wherwell ;  she  received  again  all  the  lands 
and  goods  of  which  she  had  been  deprived,  and  was  restored 
to  the  place,  whatever  that  place  may  have  been,  which  she 
had  before  held  in  the  court  and  household  of  Eadward.^ 
Absence  of      The  restoration  of  the  house  of  Godwine  to  its  rank  and 
wegen ,     jjQjjQ,jj.g  ^^^  ^.j^^^  Complete,  so  far  as  the  members  of  that 
house  had  appeared  in  person  to  claim  again  that  which 
they  had  lost.     But  in  the  glories  of  that  day  the  eldest 
born  of  Godwine  and  Gytha  had  no  part.     Swegen  had 
shared  bis  father's  banishment;    he  had  not  shared  his 
father's  return.      His  guilty,  but  not  hardened,  soul  had 
been  stricken  to  the  earth  by  the  memory  of  his  crimes. 
his  pilgrim- The  blood  of  Beom,  the  wrongs  of  Eadgifu,  lay  heavy 
Jerusalem,  upon  his  spirit.     At  the  bidding  of  his  own  remorse,  he 
had  left  his  father  and  brothers  behind  in  Flanders,  and  had 
gone,  barefooted,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Tomb.     He 

^  Ghron.  Petrib.  1052.  ^'Aod  se  Cyug  geal  )were  HlsfiHan  etJl  >nt 
beo  aer  abte."  Chron.  Ab.  "And  Gredwiiio  Eorl  and  Harold  and  aeo 
Cwen  [this  title  is  unusual,  but  not  quite  unique]  sseton  on  heoia  are.** 
She  had  just  before  come  in  incidentallj  in  the  list  of  Godwine's  &mily ; 
"  his  sunum  .  .  .  and  his  vrife  and  his  dehter."  Flor.  Wig.  "Filiam  quoquo 
Ducis,  Eadgitham  Reginam,  digniter  Rex  recepit  et  pristine  dignitati 
restiinit."  The  Biographer  (406)  of  course  waxes  eloquent;  "Modioo 
exinde  interfluente  tempore  mittitur  «que  regie,  ut  par  erat,  apparatu  ad 
monasterium  Wiltunense  [on  this  confusion  see  p.  154]  et  [I  leave  out 
metaphors  about  the  sun,  &c.]  reducitur  Regina,  ejusdem  Ducis  filia^  ad 
thcdamum  Regis."  This  last  expression  should  be  noticed,  and  compared 
with  the  account  in  Roger  of  Wendover. 
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fulfilled  his  vow,  but  he  Kved  not  to  return  to  his  Earldom  ohap.  tx. 
or  to  his  native  land.     While  his  father  and  brothers  were 
making  their  triumphant  defence  before  their  assembled 
countrymen,  Swegen  was  toiling  back^  slowly  and  wearily, 
through  the  dwelling-places  of  men  of  other  tongues  and 
of  other  creeds.     The  toil  was  too  great  for  a  frame  no 
doubt  already  bowed  down  by  remorse  and  penance.    Cold,  and  death 
exposure,  and  weariness  were  too  much  for  him,  and  four-  ^^ptember 
teen  days  after  Godwine's  solemn  restoration  in  London,  *9.  io5a- 
the  eldest  son  of  Godwine  breathed  his  last  in  some  un- 
known spot  of  the  distant  land  of  Lykia/ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  great  decrees,  for  the 
restoration  of  Godwine  and  his  family,  for  the  outlawry  of 
the  Archbishop  and  the  other  Normans,  and  for  the  renewal 
of  the  good  laws,  were  all  passed  in  the  great  Gemot  of 
this  memorable  Tuesday.^   Other  measures  which  naturally 
followed  may  well  have  been  dealt  with  in  later,  perhaps 
in  less  crowded  and  excited,  assemblies.      Some  of  the 
greatest  offices  in  Church  and  State  had  to  be  disposed  of. 
Godwine   and  Harold  received  their  old  Earldoms  back  Disposition 
again.    The  restoration  of  Harold  implied  the  deposition  of  ^oms ; 
JBlfgar.     It  is  singular  that  we  find  no  distinct  mention  i£lfgar 
either  of  him  or  of  his  father,  nor  yet  of  Siward,  through  to^Harold. 
the  whole  history  of  the  revolution.     The  only  hint  which 
we  have  on  the  subject  seems  to  imply  that  they  at  least 
acquiesced  in  the  changes  which  were  made,  and  even  that 
^Ifgar  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  Earldom.^ 
As  Swegen  did  not  return,  there  was  no  need  to  disturb  Ralph. 
Ralph  in  his  Earldom  of  the  Magessetas.     Odda  must  have  Odda. 
given  up  that  portion  of  Godwine^s  Earldom  which  had 

*  On  the  pilgrimage  of  Swegen  see  Appendix  BB. 

'  *'  On  |K>ne  Tiwesdseg  hi  gewurdon  sehte,  swa  hit  her  beforan  stent," 
says  the  Abingdon  Chronicle. 

*  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  quoted  above,  p.  1 59. 
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OBAF.  IX.  been  entrasted  to  him,^  but  he  seems  to  have  been  indem- 
nified by  Balph^s  former  Earldom  of  the  Hwiccas,  both 
Ralph  and   Odda   probably   holding   under  the  superior 
authority  of  Leofric* 
The  vacant     The  disposal  of  the  Bishopricks  which  had  become  vacant 
ricks.         by  the  flight  of  their  foreign  occupants  was  a  more  im- 
portant matter;  at  least  it  led  to  more  important  conse- 
quences in  the  long  run.     At  the  moment  of  Grodwine's 
restoration^  it  probably  did  not  occur  to  any  Englishman 
to  doubt  that  they  were  vacant  both  in  fisu^t  and  in  law. 
Robert  and  Ulf  had  fled  from  their  sees;  they  had  been 
declared  outlaws  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  nation, 
or  rather  by  the  nation  itself.     Our  forefathers  most  likely 
thought  very  little  about  canonical  subtleties.    They  would 
hardly  argue  the  point  whether  the  Bishops  had  resigned 
or  had  been  deprived,  nor  would  they  doubt  that  the  nation 
had  fall  power  to  deprive  them.     In  whatever  way  the  va- 
cancies had  occurred,  the  sees  were  in  fact  vacant ;  there 
was  no  Archbishop  at  Canterbury  and  no  Bishop  at  Dor- 
chester.    That  the  King  and  his  Witan  would  be  stepping 
beyond  their  powers  in  filling  those  sees  was  not  likely  to 
Relations    come  into  any  man^s  head.      We   must  remember   how 
and  State    thoroughly  the  English  nation  and  the  English  Church 
atthetime;^^pg  then  identified.     No  broad  line  was  drawn  between 

identity  of  ^       ^ 

the  two  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  causes,  between  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  offices.  The  immediate  personal  duties  of  an 
Earl  were  undoubtedly  difierent  from  those  of  a  Bishop ; 
but  the  two  dignitaries  acted  within  their  shire  with  a 
joint  authority  in  many  matters  which,  a  hundred  years 
later,  would  have  been  divided  between  a  distinct  civil  and 
a  distinct  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  In  appointing  a  Bishop, 
though  we  have  seen  that  canonical  election  was  not  shut 
out,  we  have  also  seen  that  the  Witan  of  the  land  had  their 
share  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  by  the  King's  writ 

^  See  above,  p.  158.  '  See  Appendix  G. 
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that  the  Bishoprick  was  formally  bestowed.^  What  the  ohap.  ix. 
King  and  his  Witan  gave,  the  King  and  his  Witan  could 
doubtless  take  awaj^  and  they  accordingly  dealt  with  the 
sees  of  the  outlawed  Bishops  exactly  as  they  would  have 
dealt  with  the  Earldoms  of  outlawed  Earls.  It  might  Vacancy  of 
almost  seem  that  the  see  of  the  chief  oflfender,  the  Norman  fiu^a  by"'^ 
Primate,  was  at  once  bestowed  by  the  voice  of  the  great  ^ff^ 
Assembly  which  restored  Grodwine.^  It  was  at  all  events 
bestowed  within  the  year,  while  the  Bishopricks  of  London 
and  Dorchester  were  allowed  to  remain  vacant  some  time 
longer.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  appointment 
which  was  actually  made  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  bears 
signs  of  being  an  act  of  the  joyous  fervour  with  which  the 
nation  welcomed  its  deliverance.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  claims  of  ^Ifric  to  the  Primacy  would 
have  revived  on  the  expulsion  of  Robert.  JBl&ic  had  been 
canonically  elected  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church;  no 
one  seems  to  have  objected  to  him  except  the  King  and 
his  Frenchmen;  he  possessed  all  possible  virtues,  and  he 
was  moreover  a  kinsman  of  Earl  Godwine.  But^  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  there  was  one  name  which 
would  attract  more  suffrages  than  that  of  any  other  Prelate 
or  Priest  in  England.  On  that  great  Holy  Cross  Day  the 
services  of  Stigand  to  the  national  cause  had  been  second 
only  to  those  of  Gbdwine  himself.  As  Kobert  had  been 
the  first  to  make  strife,  so  Stigand  had  been  the  first  to 
make  peace,  between  the  King  and  the  great  Earl.  For 
such  a  service  the  highest  place  in  the  national  Church 
would  not,  at  the  moment,  seem  too  splendid  a  reward. 
^Ifric  was  accordingly  forgotten^  and  Stigand  was,  either 

^  See  aboye,  p.  66,  and  Appendix  I. 

'  The  Peterboxough  Chronide  seems  to  reeord  his  appointment  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  other  aots  of  September  15th.  Immediately  after  the 
onUawry  of  Robert  and  the  Frenchmen  follow  the  words,  "And  Stigand 
Bifloeop  feng  to  )nuu  axcebiflceoprioe  on  Cantwarabyrig."  The  Chronicler 
then  turns  to  other  matters. 
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CHAP.  n.  in  the  great  Gemot  of  September  or  in  the  regular  Gemot 
of  the  following  Christmas,  appointed  to  the  Archbishop- 
rick  of  Canterbury.  With  the  Primacy,  according  to  a 
practice  vicious  enough  in  itself,  but  which  might  have 
been  defended  by  abundance  of  precedents,  he  continued  to 
hold  the  see  of  Winchester  in  plurality. 
Importaace  This  appointment  of  Stigand  was  one  of  great  moment 
pointment.  ^  many  ways.    Amongst  other  things,  it  gave  an  excellent 

Handle      handle  to  the  wily  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  thus  became 

fifimi  to 

tlie  Kor-     one  of  the  collateral  causes  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     The 


Robert's  outlawed  Bobert  retired  in  the  end  to  his  own  monastery  of 
ezpnlsioii.  Jumi^es,  and  there  he  died  and  was  buried.  But  he  did 
not  die  till  he  had  made  Europe  ring  with  the  tale  of 
his  wrongs.  The  world  soon  heard  how  a  Norman  Primate 
had  been  expeUed  firom  his  see,  how  an  Englishman  had 
been  enthroned  in  his  place,  by  sheer  secular  violence,  with- 
out the  slightest  pretence  of  canonical  form.  Bobert  told 
his  tale  at  Rome ;  ^  we  may  be  sure  that  he  also  told  it  at 
Bouen.  William  treasured  it  up,  and  knew  how  to  use  it 
when  the  time  came.  In  his  bill  of  indictment  against 
England,  the  expulsion  of  Arehbishop  Bobert  appears  as  a 
prominent  count.^  It  is  bracketted  with  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Brice,  with  the  murder  of  .^Hfred,  and  with  all  the 
other  stories  which,  though  they  could  not  make  William's 
daim  to  the  Crown  one  whit  stronger,  yet  served  admirably 
to  discredit  the  cause  of  England  in  men^s  minds.  No  one 
knew  better  than  William  how  to  make  everything  of  this 
sort  tell.     The  restoration  of  Godwine  was  an  immediate 

>  WiU.  MahnB.  Gert.  Rag.  iL  199.  "  Romam  profectuB  et  de  cauasH  soA 
Bedem  apostolicun  appeUaoB.*'  In  Great.  Pont.  1 16,  he  addB  that  he  returned 
**  onm  epistoliB  innooentie  et  restitutionis  vam  allegatriciboB.'* 

'  Hen.  Hant.  M.  H.  B.  76 1  D.  Of  William's  three  cauaeB  for  his  inTBsioD 
two  are,  "  Prime,  quia  Alfrednm  cognatum  Buom  Godwinns  el  JUU  Mt 
dehonestaverant  et  peremerant;  seoando,  qnia  Bobertum  episcopum  et 
Odonem  consulem  [see  Appendix  G]  et  omnes  Franooe  Grodwiiias  et  filii 
sui  arte  suA  «^b  Anglii  exBalaverant.**  The  third  count  is  of  course  the  per- 
jury of  Harold.    So,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  958. 
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check  to  all  his  plans ;  it  rendered  his  hopes  of  a  peaceful  ohap.  ix. 
succession  £Eir  less  probable.  But  the  expulsion  of  Robert 
and  the  other  Normans  was  a  little  sweet  in  the  cup  of 
bitterness.  The  English,  with  Godwine  at  their  head^  had 
in  their  insular  recklessness  of  canonical  niceties^  unwit- 
tingly put  another  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  foe  who 
was  carefully  biding  his  time. 

Even  in  England  the  position  of  Stigand  was  a  very  Doubtful 
doubtful  one.i  He  was  de  facto  Archbishop;  he  acted  as^^^®^. 
such  in  all  political  matters,  and  was  addressed  as  such  in  *?<?'*  ^^, 

ITT    "I  ...  Stigand. 

royal  wnts.   We  hear  of  no  opposition  to  him,  of  no  attempt 
at  his  removal,  till  William  himself  was  King.     He  was 
undoubtedly  an  able  and  patriotic  statesman,  and  his  merits 
in  this  way  doubtless  hindered  any  direct  steps  from  being 
taken  against  him.  And  yet  even  Englishmen,  and  patriotic 
Enghshmen,  seem  to  have  been  uneasy  as  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical position.    For  six  years  he  was  an  Archbishop  without 
a  pallium ;  it  was  one  of  the  charges  against  him  that  he 
used  the  pallium  of  his  predecessor  Robert.     At  last  he  He  receives 
obtained  the  coveted  ornament  from  Rome,  but  it  was  from  fromthe™ 
the  hands  of  a  PontiflF  whose  occupation  of  the  Holy  See  ^^^^ 
was  short,  and  who,  as  his  cause  was  unsuccessful,  was  not  1058. 
looked  on  by  the  Church  as  a  canonical  Pope.     In  fact,  in 
strict  ecclesiastical  eyes,  Stigand^s  reception  of  the  pallium 
from  Benedict  the  Tenth  seems  only  to  have  made  matters 
worse  than  they  were  before.    At  any  rate,  both  before  and  His  minis- 
after  this  irregular  investiture,  men  seem  to  have  avoided  re-  ^monly 
course  to  him  for  the  performance  of  any  great  ecclesiastical  avoided, 
rite.     Most  of  the  Bishops  of  his  province  were,  during  his 
incumbency,  consecrated  by  other  hands.^     Even  Harold 
himself,  politically  his  firm  friend,  preferred  the  ministry 
of  other  Prelates  in  the  two  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 

^  On  the  ecdesiastica]  position  of  Stigand  see  Appendix  CO. 
'  We  shall  find  many  examples  as  we  go  on,  and  the  general  fiu;t  is  asserted 
in  the  Profession  made  by  Saint  Wulfetan  to  Lanfranc.    See  Appendix  CC. 
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OHAF.  n.  of  his  life,  the  oonsecration  of  Waltiiam  and  his  own 
coronation.  One  of  onr  ChroniderB,  not  indeed  the  most 
patriotic  of  their  number,  distinctly  and  significantly  denies 
Stigand's  right  to  be  called  Archbishop.^  One  cannot  hdp 
thinking  that  all  this  canonical  precision  must  have  arisen 
among  the  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  held  English  prefer- 
ment^ among  the  Lotharingians  who  were  fiiTonred  by 
Ghxlwine  and  Harold  no  less  than  among  the  King's  own 
Normans.  Bat  at  all  events  the  scruple  soon  became  rife 
among  Englishmen  of  all  classes.  An  ecclesiastical  punctilio 
which  led  Harold  himself^  on  the  occasion  of  two  of  the 
most  solemn  events  of  his  life^  to  ofier  a  direct  slight  to 
a  political  friend  of  the  highest  rank^  must  have  obtained  a 
very  firm  possession  of  the  national  mind. 
Ulf  sue-  The  case  of  Stigand  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  no 

Wulfwifff  such  difficulties  are  spoken  of  as  arising  with  regard  to  the 
1053-1067.  position  of  another  Prelate  whose  case  seems  at  first  sight 
to  have  been  just  the  same  as  his  own.  If  Robert  was 
irregularly  deprived,  XJlf  was  equally  so.  Yet  no  objection 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  canonical  character  of 
Wul^g,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  succeeded 
Ulf  in  the  see  of  Dorchester.^  It  is  possible  that  the  key 
to  the  difference  may  be  found  in  the  fSftct  of  the  long 
vacancy  of  Dorchester.  That  long  vacancy  may  be  most 
naturally  explained  by  supposing  that  some  application 
was  made  to  Rome,  which  was  successful  in  the  case  of 
Wulfwig  and  unsucoessftil  in  the  case  of  Stigand.  We 
can  well  conceive  that  the  deprivation  of  Ulf  may  have 
been  confirmed,  and  that  of  Robert,  as  fiir  as  the  Papal 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1053.     See  Appendix  CC. 

'  Unless  indeed  some  such  feeling  lurks  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon 
Chronicler,  1053  >  "  ^  Wulfwi  feng  to  tSam  bisooprice  pe  Ulf  hmtde  be 
him  libbendum  and  of  adraefdum."  If  we  may  trust  a  doubtful  charter  in 
God.  Dipl.  iv,  102,  Wulfwig  had  been  the  King's  Chanoellor,  "regis  digni* 
tatis  oancellariuB."  Perhaps  he  was  succeeded  by  Regenbald.  See  below, 
p.  357- 
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power  could  annul  it,  annulled.     It  must  be  remembered  chap.  ix. 
that  Ulf^  on  account  of  his  utter  lack  of  learnings  had 
found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Papal  approval  of 
his  first  nomination.     The  sins  of  Bobert^  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  have  been  only  sins  against  England^  which 
would  pass  for  very  venial  errors  at  Rome.    This  difference 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  different  treatment  of  their 
two  successors.      At  any  rate,  Wulfwig  seems  to  have 
found  no  opposition  in  any  quarter  to  his  occupancy  of 
the  great  Mid-English  Sishoprick.     And  he  seems  to  have 
himself  set  the  example  of  the  scruple  which  has  been 
just  mentioned  against  recognizing  Stigand  in  any  purely 
spiritual  matter.     Along  with  Leofwine,  who  in  the  same  Leofwine 
year  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  he  went  beyond  sea  to  Lichfield. 
receive  consecration,  and  the  way  in  which  this  journey  is  ^®53-io67- 
mentioned  seems  to  imply  that  their  motive  was  a  dislike 
to  be  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  the  new  Metropolitan.^ 

The  see  of  London  was  treated  in  a  different  way  from  WiUlam  of 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Dorchester,  and  in  a  way  which  was  retiinshis 
certainly  most  honourable  to  its  Norman  occupant.     We  Bishopnck. 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  Bishop  William 
accompanied  Robert  and  Ulf  in  their  escape  from  England.^ 
It  is  certain  that,  if  he  left  England,  he  was  before  long 
invited  to  return  and  again  to  occupy  his  see.     This  may 
have  been  the  act  of  Harold  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
It  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  Harold  would  be  somewhat 
less  strict  in  such  matters  than  his  wary  and  experienced 
parent,  and  that  he  would  listen  with  somewhat  more 
favour  to  the  King^s  requests  for  the  retention  or  restora- 
tion of  some  of  his  favourites.^    But  it  is  certain  that  a 

»  Chron.  Ab.  1053.    See  Appendix  CC.  "  See  above,  p.  319. 

'  Iluerry  (i.  ao3)  makes  Godwine  resiBt  the  retention  of  any  Nonnans, 
especially  of  Bishop  William  and  of  the  Lotbaringian  Heimann,  Bishop  of 
the  Wilssetas.  For  his  authority  he  quotes  "  Godwin  us  Comes  obstiterat 
(Rannlphus  Higden,  p.  aSi)."  To  say  nothing  of  going  to  R.  Higden  on 
such  a  point,  any  one  who  makes  the  reference  will  find  that  the  words 
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CHAP.  TL,  Norman  whom  either  Grodwine  or  Harold  allowed  either 
to  retain,  or  to  return  to,  the  great  see  of  London  must 
have  been  a  man  of  a  very  different  kind  firom  Bobert 
and  Ulf.     We  are  expressly  told  that  William's  Bishopriek 
was  restored  to  him  on  account  of  his  good  character.^ 
Indeed  the  character  which  oonld  obtain  such  forbearance 
for  a  Norman  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been  unusually 
good,  when  we  remember  that  he  actually  had  an  English 
competitor  for  the  see.      Spearhafoc,  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, had  been  r^ularly  nominated  to  the  Bishopriek, 
and  though  he  had  been  refused  consecration,  he  had  held 
its  temporalities  till  the  outlawry  of  Godwine  allowed  a 
Norman  to  be  put  in  his  place.^     But  the  claims  of  Spear- 
hafoc  on  the  see  of  London  seem  to  have  been  as  wholly 
forgotten  as  the  claims  of  iEUric  on  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
William  retained  the  Bishopriek  throughout  the  reigns  of 
Eadward  and  Harold,  and  he  died,  deeply  honoured  by  the 
1070.      city  over  which  he  ruled,  four  years  after  the  accession  of 
his  namesake. 
KomuuiB        William  was  the  only  Norman  who  retained  a  Bishopriek 
remam  or   <^^  ^^^  restoration  of  Godwine,  as  Ralph  was  the  only 
to  retoro.    gtranger  of  any  nation — ^for  we  can  hardly  count  Siward 
as  a  stranger — who  retained  an  Earldom.     But  under  the 
terms  of  the  exception  to  the  general  outlawry  of  Normans, 
a  good  many  men  of  that  nation  retained  or  recovered  in- 
ferior, though  still  considerable,  offices.     We  have  a  list  of 
those  who  were  thus  excepted,  which  contains  some  ilames 
which  we  are  surprised  to  find  there.    The  exception  was 
to  apply  to  those  only  who  had  been  true  to  the  King  and 
his  people.     Yet  among  the  Normans  who  remained  we 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  They  refer  to  a  rappoeed  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Godwine  to  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Ramsbniy  and  Sher- 
borne, of  which  more  anon. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1052.  **  Willehnus,  propter  suam  bonitatem,  parvo  post 
tempore  revocatus,  in  suum  episcopatom  recipitnr." 

'  See  above,  p.  1 30. 
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find  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob,^  and  among  those  who  re-  chap.  ix. 
turned  we  find  his   son  Osbem.     These  two  men  were  ORbem  of 
among  the  chief  authors  of  all  evil.     Osbern  was  so  con-  Castle. 
scions  of  guilty  or  so  fearful  of  popular  vengeance^  that^  in 
company  with  a  comrade  named  Hugh^  he  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  Earl  Leo&ic.     Osbern  and  Hugh  surrendered 
their  castles,  and  passed  with  the  Earl's  safe-conduct  into 
Scotland,  where^  along  with  other  exiles^  they  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  reigning  King  Macbeth.*    Yet  it  is 
certain  that  Osbern  afterwards  returned,  and  held  both 
lands  and  offices  in  Herefordshire.^      Others  mentioned 
are  Robert  the  Deacon,  described  as  the  father-in-law  of 
Richard,  and  who  must  therefore  have  been  an  old  man,^ 
Humphrey  Cocksfoot,  whom  I  cannot  further  identify,  and 
Alfred  the  King's   stirrup-holder/      The  list  might  be 

*  Flor.  Wig.  105a. 

^  lb.  "OsbemaB  vero,  cognomento  Pentecost,  et  socius  ejtxB  Hugo 
sua  reddiderunt  castelU,  et  Comitis  Leofrici  lioeDtiA,  per  euum  comitatam 
Scottiam  adeuntes  a  Rogti  Scottorum  Macbeotb&  suscepti  sunt." 

'  On  Osbern's  poBseasion  of  land  in  Herefordshire  and  elsewhere,  see 
Domesday,  176  6,  180,  186  6,  a6o.  That  he  was  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire 
appears  from  a  writ  of  1060  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  i^),  announcing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  in  which  the  King  greetH  **  Haroldum 
Comitem  et  Osebamum  et  omnes  meos  ministros  in  Herefordensi  comitatu 
amicabiliter.*'  See  Ellis,  i.  460.  The  position  in  the  writ  in  which  his 
name  occurs  is  one  which  generally  belongs  to  the  Sheriff.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  French  Sheriff  in  this  particular  shire  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  a  French  Earl.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  Robert  the 
son  of  Wymarc  was  Sheriff  of  Essex,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  similar 
position  of  his  name  in  a  writ  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  214.  But  some  of  the  lands 
held  by  Osbem  must  have  been  confiscated  and  granted — perhaps  restored 
— to  Earl  Harold.  For  we  read  in  Domesday  186  of  two  lordships  in 
Herefordsliire,  "Hsec  duo  maneria  tenuit  Osbemus  avunculus  Alveradi 
T.  R.  E.  quando  Godwinus  et  Heraldus  erant  ezsulati."  Alfred  is  JEHred 
of  Marlborough,  the  owner  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1052.  **  Robertum  diaconum  et  generum  ejus  Ricardiun 
filium  Scrob." 

'  Several  ^Slfreds  occur  in  Domesday,  as  the  great  landowners,  JSlfred 
of  Marlborough  (Osbem's  nephew)  and  .Alfred  of  Spain,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  identify  their  possessions  with  any  bolder  of  the  name  in  Eadward*s 
time.    The  names  MVtred  and  Eadward,  and  the  female  name  Eadgyth, 
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oHAF.  IX.  largely  extended  on  the  evidence  of  Domesday  and  the 

Charters.     Two  of  the  most  remarkable  names  are  those 

of  the  Staller,  Bobert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  of  whom  we 

shall  often  hear  again^  and  the  Singes  Chamberlain,  Hu^ 

or  Hngolin,  a  person  who  has  fonnd  his  way  firom  the  dry 

entries  in  the  Survey  and  the  Charters  into  the  Impend  of 

his  sainted  master.^    Altogether  the  number  of  Normans 

who  remained  in  England  during  the  later  days  of  Eadward 

Some  of      was  clearly  not  small.    And,  as  some  at  least  were  evidently 

bably  re^    restored  after  flight  or  banishment^  the  suggestion  again 

God^i^^*^  presents  itself  that  their  restoration  was  owing  to  special 

death.        entreaties  of  the  King  after  the  death  of  Godwine.    Harold, 

in  the  first  days  of  his  administration,  may  hardly  have 

been  in  a  position  to  refuse  such  entreaties.     And  in  any 

case,  though  we  may  call  it  a  weakness  to  allow  men,  some 

of  whom  at  least  were  dangerous,  to  remain  in,  or  return 

to,  the  country,  yet  for  a  subject  newly  exalted  to  give  too 

willing  an  ear  to  the  prayers  of  his  sovereign,  is  a  weakness 

which  may  easily  be  forgiven. 

The  revolution  was  thus  accomplished,  a  revolution  of 

Estimate  of  which  England  may  well  be  proud.     In  the  words  of  a 

conduct,     contemporary  writer,  the  wisdom  of  Godwine  had  redressed 

all  the  evils  of  the  country  without  shedding  a  drop  of 

blood.^    The  moderation  of  the  Earl,  the  way  in  which  be 

seem  to  have  been  the  only  English  names  adopted  by  the  Normans.  Tbe 
two  former  would  naturally  be  given  to  godsons  or  dependants  of  the  two 
^tbelings  while  in  Normandy,  and  Eadgyth  would  g«n  currency  as  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  the  sainted  King.    But  on  the  name  Alfred  see  voL  L 

P-  747- 

*  He  signs  as  "Huhgelin  minister.'*  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  173.  In  two 
doubtful  charters  (iv.  148, 150)  he  is  "cubicularius*'  and  "camerarius."  So 
in  Domesday,  Hunt.  208,  he  is  '*  oamerarius."  Cf.  ^th.  Riev.  X  Scriptt. 
376. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  406.  "  Unde  poet  tam  grande  malum  absque  sanguine 
sedatum  Ducis  sapienti^,  soUennis  celebratur  Isetitia  tam  a  palatinis  quam 
ab  omni  patri&." 
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kept   back    his  eager  followers,  the  waj  in  which    he  chap.ix. 
preserved  his  personal  loyalty  to  the  King,^  are  beyond 
all  praise.     He  had  delivered  his  conntry,  he  and  his  had 
been  restored  to  the  favoor  of  their  prince^  and  he  now 
again  entered  on  his  old  duties  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 
and  virtnal  ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.    We  may 
be  sure  that  his  popolariiy  had  never  been  so  high^  or  his 
general  authority  so  boimdless^  as  it  was  daring  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life.     For  Godwine  was  not  destined 
to  any  long  enjoyment  of  his  renewed  honour  and  pro* 
sperity;  England  was  not  destined  to  look  much  longer 
upon  the  champion  who  had  saved  her.     Soon  after  his  Godwine's 
restoration  the  Earl  began  to  sicken;^  but  he  still  con- 
tinued his  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  we  can  see  the 
working  of  his  vigorous   hand  in  the  energetic  way  in 
which  a  Welsh  marauder  was  dealt  with  at  the  Christmas  Christmas 
Gemot  of  this  year^  held  as  usual  at  Gloucester.     Bhys,  oiouoestor. 
the  brother  of  Gruffydd  King  of  the  South-Welsh,  had  1052-1053. 
been  guilty  of  many  plundering  expeditions  at  a  place  called 
Bulendun^  the  position  of  which  seems  to  be  unknown. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Northern  Gruffydd  had  ravaged  the 
border  at  pleasure;  now  we  read^  as  if  it  were  the  most 
ordinary  thing  in  the  worlds  that  a  decree  of  the  Witan 
— a  bill  of  attainder  we  may  call  it — ^was  passed  for  the 
execution  of  the  Welsh   prince.^      The   decree  was  duly 

*  On  this  point  the  Biographer  becomes  enthusiastic,  and  bursts  forth, 
after  his  manner,  into  no  less  than  forty  hexameters.  Gkxlwine  suffering 
under  &lse  aocusations  had  been  likened  to  Joseph  and  Susanna ;  now 
that  he  spares  and  honours  a  Eling  whom  he  has  in  his  power,  he  is 
likened  to  David  doing  the  like  towards  Saul.  Altogether  the  comparison 
is  not  a  yeiy  lucky  one  for  either  Oodwine  or  Eadwaid. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1052.     "Godwine  Jxi  gesiclode  hralSe  ]«s  >e  he  upoom." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1053.  "  And  man  raedde  )>eet  man  sloh  Bis  )«s  Wylis- 
cean  oynges  bro)«r,  forOy  he  hearmas  dyde."  Florence  says  more  fully  ; 
'*  GriflEmi  Regis  Australium  Wallensium  frater.  Bee  nomine,  propter  fire- 
quentei  pnedas  qnas  egit  in  loco  qui  Bulendun  dicitur,  jussu  Begis  Bad- 
wardi,  oodditur.*'  There  are  Bullingdonb  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in 
Hampfihire,  but  Welsh  ravages  could  hardly  reach  to  either  of  them. 
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CHAP.  IX.   carried  out,  and  the  Christmas  festivities  were  not  over, 
Rhys  be-     when  the  head  of  Rhys  was  brought  to  King  Eadward,  on 

headed  nnd  n        i  • 

his  head     the  vig^l  of  the  Epiphany,  exactly  thirteen  years  before  his 
EiS^waKi!**  ®^^  death.^     It  was  seemingly  in  the  same  Gemot  that 
Januaiy  5,  Amwig,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  resigned  his  abbey,  and 
Arnwig  re-  ^^  succeeded  by  Leofric,  a  monk  of  his  house,  who  was 
ISIe^^of    ™^^  ^  ^^  dignity  at  the  recommendation  of  his  pre- 
Peter-        decessor,  and  by  that  union  of  royal,  capitular,  and  we  may 
Leofric  '    add  parliamentary,  action,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
succeeds.     ^  prevailing  in  the  appointment  of  Englieli  Prelates  in 
those  days.     Amwig,  we  are  told,  "  gave  the  abbey  to 
Leofric  the  monk  by  the  King^s  leave  and  that  of  the 
Leofric       monks/'  *     Abbot  Leofric,  a  nephew  of  his  namesake  the 
Peter-        Earl,^  was   a    man    of  high   birth    and   of  high  spirit. 
10^-^066.  ^®  ruled  the  great  house  of  Saint  Peter  with  all  honour 
for  thirteen  years ;  he  enriched  the  monastery  with  laads 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  and  won  for  it  the  &vour 
of  the  King  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  land.     Peter- 
borough, under  his  rule,  became  so  rich  in  the  precious 
metals  that  men  called  the  house  Oildenborough.^    Nor 
was  Peterborough  the  only  seat  of  his  spiritual  dominion. 
"  He  was  lief  to  all  folk,''  and  he  stood  so  high  in  favour 
of  the  King  and  the  Lady  that,  along  with  Pet^borough, 
he   held,   seemingly   as   dependent  houses,  not  only  the 

^  ChroD.  Wig.  ''And man  brohte  his  heafod  to Glewoeetre  ["Glawornam 
ad  Begem  "  Fl.  Wig.]  on  Twelftan  efen."  WiUiam  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  196) 
makes  Harold  the  agent,  which  is  quite  possible,  but  he  mixes  the  matt» 
np  in  a  strange  way  with  the  £ite  of  Gru^dd  of  North  Wales,  ten  yean 
later.  "  Haroldum  West-Saxonum  [Comitem],  filinm  Godwini,  qui  duos 
fratres  Beges  Walensium  Ris  et  Griffinum  sollertiA  suft  in  mortem  egerit.'* 
William,  perhaps  pardonably,  confounds  the  two  Gruffydds.  See  A  ppendix  P. 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  105  a.  The  local  writer,  Hugo  Candidas,  seems  (Sparke, 
41)  to  place  Leofric's  appointment  in  1057.  So  John  of  Peterborough, 
a.  1057,  who  calls  him  "egregius  pater  Leofricus." 

^  Ghron.  Petrib,  1066 ;  Hugo  Gandidus,  ap.  Sparke,  43. 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1052.  "And  se  abbot  Leofric  gildede  Jxi  )>et  mynstre 
swa  )>et  man  hit  deopede  pA  gildene  Burh  (cf.  1066) ;  ^  wsax  hit  swi'Ke  on 
land  and  on  gold  and  on  seolfer." 
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neighbouring  Abbeys  of  Thorney  and  Crowland,  but  the  chap.  ix. 
more  distant  houses  of  Coventry^  the  great  foundation  of 
his  uncle,  and  Burton,  the  creation  of  Wulfric  Spot.^  But 
in  the  eyes  of  English  patriots,  Abbot  Leofric  has  won  a 
still  higher  &me  by  an  act  less  clearly  coming  within  the 
range  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  He  was  one  of  those 
great  Lords  of  the  Church  who  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  hindered  by  their  monastic  vows  from  marching  by 
the  side  of  Harold  to  the  g^*eat  battle.^ 

The  next  great  festival  of  the  Church,  the  next  great  Eastar 
assembly  of  the  English  Witan,  beheld  the  death  of  the  winches- 
most  renowned  Englishman  of  that  generation.     The  King  ^'; 
kept  the  Easter  festival  at  Winchester,  and  on  the  Monday 
of  that  week  of  rejoicing,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons, 
with  his  sons  Harold,  Tostig,  and  Gyrth,  were  admitted 
to  the  royal  table.     During  the  meal  Godwine  fell  from  Oodwine's 
his  seat  speechless  and  powerless.   His  sons  lifted  him  from  Ap^^!^', 
the  groimd,  and  carried  him  to  the  King^s  own  bower,  in 
hopes  of  his  recovery.    Their  hopes  were  in  vain ;  the  Earl 
never  spoke  again,  and,  after  lying  insensible  for  three  and  death, 
days,  he  died  on  the  following  Thursday.     Such   is  the    ^"  *^' 
simple,  yet  detailed,  account  which  a  contemporary  writer 
gives  us  of  an  event  which  has,  perhaps  even  more  than 
any  other  event  of  these  times,  been  seized  upon  as  a 
subject  for  Norman  romance  and  calumny.     There  was 
undoubtedly  something  striking  and  awfrd  in  the  sight 
of  the  first  man  in  England,  in  all  the  frill  glory  of  his 
recovered  power,  thus  suddenly  smitten  with  his  death- 
blow.    He  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  ailing  for  some 

1  Chitm.  Petrib.  1066.  "He  wsee  leaf  eaU  folc,  swa  >»t  se  cyng  [Hugh 
•peaks  of  the  Lady  as  well]  geaf  See  Peter  and  him  ^t  abbotrice  on 
Byiiane  and  se  of  Conentre  ]>8et  se  eorl  Leofric,  ^  wks  his  earn,  er  lueide 
maood,  and  se  of  Grulande,  and  se  of  pomeie."  On  Coyentiy,  see  above^ 
p.  48 ;  on  Barton,  see  vol.  i.  p.  656. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  4a6. 
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OHAP.  u.   months^  but  the  actual  stroke^  when  it  came,  seemB  to 
have  been  quite  unlocked  for.     It  was  not  wonderful  that, 
in  such  a  death  at  such  a  moment,  men  saw  a  special  work 
Norman     of  divine  judgement.     It  was  not  wonderful  that  Noiman 
about  the    enemies   brought  the  old   scandals  up  again,  and  that 
G^W.    *^®y  decked  out  the  tale  of  the  death  of  the  murderer  of 
Alfred  with  the  most  appalling  details  of  Ood's  vengeance 
upon  the  hardened  and  presumptuous  sinner.     I  shall  else- 
where discuss  their  romantic  inventions,  which  in  trath 
belong  less  to  the  province  of  the  historian  than  to  that 
of  the  comparative  mythologist.^     It  is  more  important 
to  mark  that  one  English  writer  seems  to  see  in  God- 
wine's    death  the   punishment   of  his  real  or  supposed 
Bounty  of  aggrcssions  on  the  property  of  the  Church.^    On  this  last 
*'       score  however  the  bounty  of  his  widow  did  all  that  she 
could  to  make  atonement  for  any  wrongdoings  on  the  part 
of  the  deceased.    The  pious  munificence  of  .Oytha  ia  ac- 
knowledged even  by  those  who  are  most  bitter  against 
her  husband,  and  it  now  showed  itself  in  lavish  offerings 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Oodwine.^    His  place  of  burial 

^  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  See  Chron.  Ab.  1052,  and  Appendix  K  and  DD. 

*  Liber  de  Hyd&y  189.  '*Porro  uxor  ejus  [she  is  **  Greta,  g«ins«  ut 
aiunt,  ex  iruuld  Norwegi^  duoens ''],  magns  sanctitatis  mnltaque  religionis 
tramitem  incedens,  onrni  die  duas  ad  nunus  missas  idudiote  [see  abovei, 
p.  28]  audiebat,  omnique  fere  sabbato  per  duo  aut  amplius  miliaria  nudis 
pedibus  vicina  ambiebat  monasteria^  lazgis  muneribus  oumulans  altaria, 
laigisque  donis  pauperes  reoreans."  Of  her  gifts  for  her  husband's  soul  we 
read  in  the  Winchester  Annals,  p.  a6 ;  "  Giiha,  uxor  (xodwini,  femina 
multiis  habens  &cultates,  pro  animA  ejus  multis  eodesiis  in  eleemosyni 
multa  contulit,  et  Wintoniae  ecclesie  dedit  duo  maneria,  scilicet,  Bleodonam 
et  Crawecumbam  et  omamenta  diyersi  generis."  Of  these  lordships,  Bleadon 
and  Crowcombe  in  Somersetshire,  Bleadon  still  remained  to  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  the  Surrey  (Domesday,  87  6),  but  Crowcombe  had  been  alienated 
to  Count  Robert  of  Mortain  (91  h).  Another  gift  for  her  husband's  soul 
made  by  Gy  tha  to  the  church  of  Saint  Olaf  at  Exeter — mark  the  reTerenee 
(see  below,  p.  374)  of  the  Scandinavian  princess  for  the  Scandinavian  saint-* 
is  found  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  264.  This  charter,  signed  by  her  sons  Tostig  and 
Gyrth  as  Earls,  must  be  of  a  later  date  (1057- 1065),  ^nd  shows  that  her 
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need  hardly  be  mentioned.  The  man  who  was  greater  ohap.  ix. 
than  a  King,  the  maker  and  the  fether  of  Kings,  foand  ^^® 
his  last  resting-place  among  Kings.  His  corpse  was  laid  ^}^e  Old 
bj  that  of  the  King  under  whom  he  had  risen  to  great- 
ness, hj  that  of  the  Lady  whose  rights  he  had  so  stoutly- 
defended,  by  that  of  the  first  King  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  West-Saxon  throne,  by  that  of  the  murdered  nephew 
whose  death  had  cast  the  first  shade  of  gloom  upon  his 
house.  The  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  dying  in  the  West- 
Saxon  capital,  was  buried  with  all  pomp  in  the  greatest 
of  West-Saxon  sanctuaries,  in  the  Old  Minster  of  Win- 
chester.^ That  renowned  church  was  enriched  with  lands 
and  ornaments  in  memory  of  the  dead.  But  the  noblest  General 
offering  of  all  was  the  grief  of  the  nation  which  he  had  ^tion.  *  * 
saved.  His  real  fiiults,  his  imaginary  crimes,  were  all 
forgotten.  Men  remembered  only  that  the  greatest  man 
of  their  blood  and  speech  was  taken  from  them.  They 
thought  of  the  long  years  of  peace  and  righteous  govem- 
ment  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  rule ;  they  thought 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  great  deeds,  how  he  had 
chased  the  stranger  from  the  land,  and  had  made  England 
England  once  again.  Around  the  bier  of  Godwine  men 
wept  as  for  a  father;  they  wept  for  the  man  whose  hand 
had  guided  England  and  her  people  through  all  the 
storms  of  so  many  years  of  doubt  and  danger.^  They 
deemed  not  that,  ages   after  his  death,  calumnies  would 

piouB  ADxietj  still  continued.  Of  Gytha's  religious  scruples  a  specimen  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  £.  She  is  also  said  (Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica^ 
Devon,  xxv.;  New  Mouasticon,  iv.  435)  to  have  founded  a  College  at 
Hartland  in  Devon.  A  secular  establishment  founded  by  Harold's  mother 
should  be  noted. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1053.  •'  And  he  ]if5  Iwer  binnan  ealdan  mynstre."  Vita 
Badw.  408.  "  Tumnlatur  ergo  condigno  bonore  in  monasterio  quod  nunou- 
pant  veteri  Wintonix,  additis  in  eftdem  ecclesiA  multis  omamentonun 
muneribus  et  terrarum  reditibus  pro  redemptione  ipsius  animsB." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  408.  **  Exsequiis  suis  in  luctum  decidit  populus,  hunc  patrem, 
hnoc  nutricium  sunm  regnique,  memorabant  suspiriis  et  assiduis  fletibus." 
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OHAP.  IX.  still  be  heaped  upon  his  name.  They  deemed  not  that 
the  lies  of  the  stranger  would  take  such  root  that  the 
deliverer  for  whom  thej  mourned  would  liye  in  the  pages 
of  pretended  history  as  Oodwine  the  traitor.  The  time  is 
now  come  to  redress  the  wrong,  and  to  do  tardy  justice  to 
the  fair  fame  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  worthies. 
True  eati-  To  know  what  Godwine  was,  we  have  but  to  cast  away 
Godwine*8  the  fables  of  later  days,  to  turn  to  the  records  of  his  own 
character,  ^jj^g^  ^  g^  ]jq^  Ji^  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  had 
seen  and  heard  him,  of  men  who  had  felt  the  blessings 
of  his  rule  and  whose  hearts  had  been  stirred  by  the  voice 
of  his  mighty  eloquence.  No  man  ever  deserved  a  higher 
or  a  more  lasting  place  in  national  gratitude  than  the 
first  man  who,  being  neither  King  nor  Priest,  stands 
forth  in  English  history  as  endowed  with  all  the  hig^hest 
attributes  of  the  statesman.  In  him,  in  those  distant 
times,  we  can  revere  the  great  minister,  the  unrivalled 
parliamentary  leader,  the  man  who  could  sway  councils 
and  assemblies  at  his  will,  and  whose  voice,  during  five 
and  thirty  years  of  political  strife,  was  never  raised  in 
any  cause  but  that  of  the  welfare  of  England.  Side  by 
side  with  all  that  is  worthiest  in  our  later  history — ^side 
by  side  with  his  own  counterpart  two  ages  afterwards, 
the  second  deliverer  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  the 
victor  of  Lewes,  the  martyr  of  Evesham — side  by  side 
with  all  who,  from  his  day  to  ours,  have,  in  the  field  or 
in  the  senate,  struggled  or  suffered  in  the  cause  of  English 
freedom — side  by  side  with  the  worthies  of  the  thirteenth 
and  the  worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^will  the 
voice  of  truthful  history,  rising  above  the  calumnies  of 
ages,  place  the  name  of  the  great  deliverer  of  the  eleventh, 
the  Earl  of  happy  memory,^  whose  greatness  was  ever  the 
greatness  of  England,  whose  life  was  one  long  offering  to 
her  welfare,  and  whose  death  came  fittingly  as  the  crown 

*  Vita  Eadw.  408.     "  Dux  felicis  memorise.** 
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of  that  glorious  life^  when  he  had  once  more  given  peace   ohap  iz. 
and  freedom  to  the  land  which  he  loved  so  well. 

§  2.  From  the  Accession  of  Harold  to  the  Earldom  of  the 

West^Saxons  to  his  first  War  with  Gruffydd. 

1053— 1056. 

The  great  Earl  was  dead^  and  the  office  whieh  he  had 
held,  an  office  which  no  man  had  ever  held  before  him,^ 
was  again  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  and  his  Witan.     As 
Godwine^s  death  had  happened  at  the  Easter  festival,  the 
Grreat  Cooncil  of  the  nation  was  doubtless  still  in  session. 
We  may  therefore  assume,  with  perfect  safety,  that  the 
appointments  which    the  EarFs   death   rendered  needful 
were  made  at  once,  before  the  Assembly  dispersed.     The  Nfttare  of 
nature  of  the  succession  to  these  great  governments  must  gjon  to 
by  this  time  be  perfectly  well    understood.     The   King  Earldoma 
and  his  Witan   might  nominate  whom  they  would  to  a 
vacant  Earldom ;  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling,  whenever 
there  was  no  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  in  favour  of 
appointing  the  son  of  a  deceased  Earl.     In  Earldoms,  like 
those  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  where  an  ancient 
house  had  been  in  possession  for  several  generations,  this 
sorfc  of  preference  had  grown  into  the  same  kind  of  im- 
perfect hereditary  right  which  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown  itself.     It  would  have  required  a  very  strong  case 
indeed  for  King  and  Witan  to  feel  themselves  justified  in 
appointing  any  one  but  a  son  of  Leofric  to  succeed  Leof- 
ric  in  the  head  government  of  Mercia.     But  in  the  case  of 
Wessex  and  East-Anglia  no  such  inchoate  right  could  be 
put  forward  by  any  man.     The  old  East-Anglian  house  Special 
had  doubtless  become  extinct,  either  through  the  slaughter  ^^^  ° 
of  Assandun,  or  through  the  executions  in  the  early  days  -^^sl'*^ 
of  Cnut.^     If  not  extinct,  it  had,  at  all  events,  sunk  into 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  711.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  320  :  cf.  411. 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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Reasons 
for  retain 
ing  the 
West- 
Saxon 
Earldom. 


oHAF.  iz.  insignificance^  and  had  become  lost  to  history.    The  Danish 
Thurkill  had  founded  no  dynasty  in  his  Earldom.     We 
cannot  even  make  out  with  certainty  the  succession  of  East- 
and  Wes-    Anglian  Earls  between  him  and  Harold.^    The  Earldom  of 
the  West-Saxons  was  a  mere  creation  of  Cnut  himself.     It 
would  have  broken  in  upon  no  feeling  of  ancient  tradition^ 
if  the  office  had  been  abolished,  and  if  the  King  had  taken 
into  his  own  hands  the  immediate  government  of  the  old 
cradle  of  his  house.     But  such  a  step  would  have  been  in 
every  way  a  step  backward.     The  King  of  the  English  was 
now  King  in  every  part  of  his  realm  alike.     Certain  parts 
of  his  realm  might  enjoy  more  of  his  personal  presence 
than  others ;  certain  parts  might  even  be  practically  more 
amenable  to  his  authority  than  others ;  each  great  division 
of  the   Kingdom  might   still   retain   its   local   laws    and 
customs ;  but  there  was  now  only  one  English  Kingdom ; 
no  part  of  that  Kingdom  was  a  dependency  of  any  other 
part ;  the  King  was  King  of  the  West-Saxons  in  no  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  he  was  King  of  the  Northum- 
brians.    But,  if  the  local  West-Saxon  Earldom  had  been 
abolished,   instead   of  a   King  of  the  English,   reigning 
over  one  united  Kingdom,  there  would  again  have  been  a 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  holding  East-Anglia,  Mercia, 
and  Northumberland  as  dependent  provinces.     Here  then 
were  good  political  reasons  for  retaining  the  institution  of 
Cnut,  and   for  again   appointing  an"  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons.     Reverence  also  for  the  memory  of  the  great  man 
who  was  gone  pleaded  equally  for  the  same  course.     An 
Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  done  more  for  England  than 
any  other  subject  had  ever  done.     With  Oodwine  and  his 
great  deeds  still  living  in  the  minds  and  on  the  tongues 
of  men,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  giving  him  a 
successor;  there  could  be  hardly  more  of  doubt  as  to  who 
that  successor  should  be. 

^  See  Appendix  G. 
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The  choice  of  the  King  and  his  Witan  fell  upon  the  obap.  n. 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Earl.^     Harold  was  trans-  ^^^\ 
lated   firom  the  government  of  the  East- Angles  to   thetheWert- 
greater  government  of  the  West-Saxons.     This  was,  under  eJJ^" 
such  a  King  as  Eadward,  equivalent  to  investing  him  with  '^53* 
the  practical  management  of  the  King  and  his  Kingdonk 
Harold  then,  when  he  could  not  have  passed  the  ag^  of 
thirly-two,^  hecame  the  first  roan  in  England.     His  career 
up  to  this  time  had  been  stained  by  what  in  our  eyes 
seems  to  be  more  than  one  great  fault,  but  it  is  clear  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  his  merits  far  outweighed 
his  errors.     He  had  perhaps  been  guiliy  of  selfishness  in 
the  matter  of  his  brother  Swegen ;  ^  he  had  certainly  been 
guilty  of  needless  violence  in  the  affair  at  Porlock.     But  Joy  of 
the  universal  joy  of  the  nation  at  his  new  promotion* 
shows    that   the   general   character  of  his  East^Anglian 
government  must  have  given  the  brightest  hopes  for  the 
fiiture.     Grief  for  the  loss  of  Godwine  was  tempered  by 
rejoicing  at  the  elevation  of  one  who  at  once  began  to 
walk  in  his  fether^s  steps.     From  henceforth,  as  Earl  and  Chanoter 
as  Bang,  the  career  of  Harold  is  one  of  vigorous  and  just  govern- 
govemment,  of  skill  and  valour  in  the  field,  of  unvarying  "^*^*- 
moderation  towards  political  foes.     He  won  and  he  kept 
the  devoted  love  of  the  English  people.     And,  what  was 
a  harder  task,  he  won  and  kept,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  another  member  of  his  house,  the  personal  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  weak  and  wayward  prince  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal. 

The  translation  of  Harold  to  the  greater  government  of 

^  Cbron.  Petrib.  1053.  **  And  feng  Harold  Eorl  his  sunu  to  fiam  eorldome 
and  to  eallum  pom  )>e  his  iaeder  ahte."    So  the  others  in  other  words. 

'  See  above,  pp.  37,  43.  •  See  above,  p.  100. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  408.  "  Subrogatur  autem  regie  favore  in  ejus  [Godwini] 
ducatu  filius  ejus  major  natu  et  sapientiA  Haroldus,  unde  in  consolationem 
respirat  universus  Auglomm  exercitus."  Then  follows  the  panegyric  quoted 
in  Appendix  D. 

A  a  2 
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OHAF.  IX.  Wessex  made  a  vacancj  in  bis  former  Earldom  of  the 

^fi^.    East- Angles.     It  would  probably  have   been  difficult   to 

East-         refuse  the  post  to  the  man  who  had  already  held  it  for  a 

^  short  space^  ^Ifgar^  the  son  of  Leofiic  of  Mercia.     His 

appointment  left  only  one  of  the  great  Earldoms  in  the 

House  of  Godwine,  while  the  House  of  Leofric  now  again 

ruled  from  the  North -Welsh  border  to  the  German  Ocean.^ 

But  it  quite  fell  in  with   Harold's  conciliatory  policy  to 

acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  which  seemed  to  reverse  the 

positions  of  the  two  families.     The  possession  of  Wessex 

was  an  object  paramount  to  all  others,  and  all  the  chances 

of  the  future  were  in  favour  of  the  rising  House.     ^Ifgar 

accordingly  became  Earl  of  the  East- Angles.^     His  career 

CharactOT   was  turbulent  and  unhappy.     The  virtues  of  Leofric  and 

and  hifl^  Godgifii  seem  not  to  have  been  inherited  by  their  descend- 

■oni.  ants.^    We  hear  of  ^Ifgar  and  of  his  sons  mainly  as  rebels 

in  whom  no  trust  could  be  placed,  as  traitors  to  every  King 

and  to  every  cause,  as  men  who  never  scrupled  to  caU  in 

the  aid  of  any  foreign  enemy  in  order  to  promote  their 

personal  objects.     Rivalry  towards  Harold  and  his  house 

was  doubtless  one  great  mainspring  of  their  actions,  but  the 

Norman  Conqueror  and  the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic 

found  it  as  vain  as  ever  Harold  had  found  it  to  put  trust 

in  the  grandsons  of  Leofric. 

Probable  I  have  already  suggested  that  it  was  probably  in  oonse- 
orBiBhop'^  quence  of  the  death  of  Godwine  and  the  succession  of 
William      Harold  that  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  Ein£:'s  Norman 

and  other  ^  ^  ... 

Normans,   favourites,  especially  of  William  Bishop  of  London,  was 
allowed.^    This  may  have  taken  place  at  this  same  Easter 

^  See  Appendix  G.  '  CJhronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant,  in  anno. 

*  We  have  one  panegyric  on.iElfgar  in  Orderic  (511  A),  but  it  is  a 
panegyric  by  misadventnre.  Orderic  clearly  confounded  JB3fgar  with  hia 
father.  William  of  Malmeebury  however  (see  above >  p.  159)  speaks  well 
of  his  government  of  East-Anglia  during  Harold's  banishment. 

*  See  above,  p.  346. 
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festival ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  some  later  chap.  n. 
Gremot  of  the  same  year.     It  is  certain  that,  during  this 
second  portion  of  the  reign  of  Eadward,  a  considerable 
number  of  Normans,  or  others  bearing  Normian  or  French 
names,  were  established  in  England.^     It  is  equally  certain  Podtion  of 
that  their  position  differed  somewhat  from  what  it  had  ,Q^g  '^' 
been  before  the  outlawry  of  God  wine.    The  attempts  to^'**^^ 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  great  offices  of  the  Kingdom  Eadward. 
were  not  renewed.     Balph  retained  his  Earldom,  William 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  Bishoprick.    The  royal  blood 
of  the  one,  the  excellent  character  of  the  other,  procured 
for  them  this  exceptional  favour^  which,  in  the  case  of 
Ralph  the  Timid,  proved  eminently  unlucky.    But  we  hear 
of  no  other  Norman  or  French  Earls  or  Bishops,  and  we 
have  no  certain  notice  of  any  Norman  Abbot.*     Excepting  Political 
a  few  of  the  favoured  natives  of  Lotharingia,  none  but  J| j^^^*"^" 
Englishmen  are  now  preferred  to  the  great  posts  of  Church 
and  State.     No  local  office  higher  than  that  of  Sheriff,  and 
that  only  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,^  was  now  allowed 
to  be  held  by  a  stranger.     But  mere  Court  preferment,  but  Court 
offices  about  the  King^s  person,  seem  to  have  been  freely  allowed, 
held  by  foreigners  to  whom  there  was  no  manifest  personal 
objection.     The  King  was  allowed  to  have  about  him  his 
Norman  Stallers,  his  Norman  chaplains,  and,  an  officer  now 
first  beginning  to  creep  into  a  little  importance,  his  Nor- 
man Chancellor.^    And  those  Normans  who  were  tolerated 

*■  That  the  iiiunber  of  Frenchmen  who  remained  in  England  was  con- 
siderable is  shown,  as  Lappenberg  says  (p.  514.  ii.  355  Thorpe),  by  a  passage 
in  the  so-called  Laws  of  William  (Thorpe,  i.  491  ;  Schmid,  354),  by  which 
it  appears  that  many  of  them  had  become  naturalized  English  subjects ; 
••  Omnis  Francigena,  qui  tempore  Eadwardi  propinqui  nostri  fuit  in  Anglic 
particepe  consuetudinum  Anglorum,  quod  ipsi  dicunt  an  hlote  et  on  tcoic, 
persolvat  secundum  legem  Anglorum." 

*  On  Baldwin,  Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund*s,  see  Appendix  L. 
'  See  above,  p.  344. 

*  Regenbald  the  Chancellor  appears  in  Domesday,  180  5,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  Beinbaldns  canoeler,**  as  holding  lands  in  Herefordshire  T.  B.  E., 
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ouv.  a.  at  all  seem  to  have  been  looked  on  with  less  suspicion  than 

they  had  been  daring  the  former  period.    They  are  now 

freely  allowed  to  witness  the  royal  charters,  which  implies 

their  acting  as  members  of  the  national  assemblies.^    Their 

position  becomes  now  one  of  mere  personal  £Eiyonr,  not  of 

political  influence.     They  are  hardly  mentioned  in  cor 

history ;  we  have  to  trace  them  out  by  the  light  of  their 

signatures    and    of   entries    in    Domesday.      Once    only 

Bnglisb      shall  we  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  course  of 

of  Bad-  ^    events  was  influenced  by  them.     And  in  that  one  case 

ward'skter  ^^jj  influence  is  a  mere  surmise,  and  if  it  was  exercised 

policy.  ^  ^  ^     ^ 

at  all,  it  must  have  been  exercised  in  a  purely  underhand 

way.     The  policy  of  Eadward's  reign  is  fix>m  henceforth 

a  policy  thoroughly  English.     In  other  words,  it  is  the 

policy  of  Harold. 

Differenoe       It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  feelings  of  Harold  with 

theposi-     ^gard  to  the  foreigners  difiered  somewhat  from  those  of 

^^f^^     his  father.     (Jodwine  and   Harold  belonged  to  different 

and  that  of  generations.    God  wine's  whole  education,  his  whole  way  of 

looking  at  things,  must  ha^e  been  purely  English.     It  is 

hardly  needful  to  make  any  exception  on  behalf  of  influences 

from  Denmark.    The  rule  of  Cnut  was  one  under  which 

Danes  became  Englishmen,  not  one  under  which  English- 

whioh  before  the  Survey  he  had  exchanged  with  Earl  William  Fitz-Osbern. 
He  still  held  lands  in  Berkshire  (56  6,  60,  6$),  Gloucestershire  (166  &),  and 
Wiltshire  (68  6).  if  he  is,  as  he  doubtless  Is,  the  same  as  "Beinbaldua  de 
Girencestre"  and  ''Benbaldus  Presbyter."  He  was  Dean  of  Girenoester 
(see  Ellis,  i.  398),  and  besides  lus  lay  fees  he  held  several  churches  in  Wilt- 
shire (Domesday,  65  &).  It  should  be  noticed  that  all  his  Olonoostershire 
property  had  other  owners  T.  R.  E^  one  of  whom  was  a  tenant  of  Earl 
Tostig. 

*  I  quote,  as  one  example  of  many,  the  signatures  to  the  foundation 
charter  of  Harold's  own  church  at  Waltham  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  158).  The 
seemingly  Norman  names,  besides  Bishop  William,  are  "  Rodbertus  "Regin 
consanguineus  [no  doubt  the  Staller  Robert  the  son  of  Wymaro],  Hes- 
bemus  Regis  consanguineus,  Regenbaldus  Regis  cancellarius,  Petrus  Regis 
capeUanus,  Baldewinus  Regis  capellanus/'  (Baldwin  however  [see  Appen- 
dix L]  may  have  been  Flemish  and  not  Norman.)  But  the  deed  is  also 
signed  by  many  English  eourtier$,  as  well  as  Earls,  Prelates,  and  Thegns. 
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men  became  Danes.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  Godwine  ohap.du 
nnderstood  the  French  language.  Sach  an  accomplishment 
would  in  his  early  days  have  been  quite  useless.  We  can 
well  believe  that,  along  with  his  really  enlightened  and 
patriotic  policy,  there  was  in  the  old  Earl  a  good  deal 
of  mere  sturdy  English  prejudice  against  strangers  as 
strangers.  But  every  act  of  Harold^s  life  shows  that  this 
last  was  a  feeling  altogether  alien  to  his  nature.  His 
travels  of  inquiry  abroad^  his  encouragement  of  deserving 
foreigners  at  home^  all  show  him  to  have  been  a  statesman 
'who^  while  he  maintained  a  strictly  national  policy,  rose 
altogether  above  any  narrow  insular  prejudices.  That  he 
understood  French  well  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.^  If  he 
erred  at  all,  he  was  far  more  likely  to  err  in  granting  too 
much  indulgence  to  the  foreign  fancies  of  his  wayward 
master.  His  policy  of  conciliation  would  forbid  him  to  be 
needlessly  harsh  even  to  a  Norman,  and  he  had  every 
motive  for  dealing  as  tenderly  as  possible  with  all  the 
wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  King.  Harold  stood  towards 
Eadward  in  a  position  wholly  different  from  that  in  which 
Grodwine  had  stood.  Grodwine  might  claim  to  dictate  as 
a  father  to  the  man  to  whom  he  had  given  a  crown  and 
a  wife.  Harold  could  at  most  claim  the  position  of  a 
younger  brother.  That  Harold  ruled  Eadward  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  ruled  by  obeying.* 
Habit,  temper,  policy,  would  all  forbid  him  to  thwart  the 
King  one  jot  more  than  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom 
called  for.     The  position  of  the  strangers  during  the  re- 

*  I  do  not  ground  this  belief  on  the  well-known  saying  of  the  false 
Ingulf  (Gale,  i.  62),  how  in  Ead ward's  days  "  Gallicum  idioma  omnes 
magnates  in  suis  curiis  tamquam  magnum  gentilitium  loqui  [coeperunt].*' 
Harold's  foreign  travels,  and  his  sojourn  at  the  Norman  court,  necessarily 
imply  a  knowledge  of  French,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  at  home  King 
Eadward  looked  more  favourably  on  a  counsellor  who  could  frame  his  lips- 
to  the  beloved  speech. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  famous  poetical  panegyric  on  Eadward  and 
HaroTd  in  the  Chronicles  for  1065. 
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OBAP.  IX.  maining  years  of  Eadward^s  reign  is  a  manifest  compromise 

^™^     between  Eadward^s  foreign  weaknesses  and  Harold's  Eng- 

tween        lish   policy.    They  were  to  be  allowed  to  bask  in  the 

the  King,   sunshine  of  the  court;  they  were  to  be  carefully  shut  out 

from  political  power.      If  Harold  erred,  his  error^  I  repeat, 

lay  in  too  great  a  toleration  of  the  dangerous  intruders. 

Boclestaa-        The  remaining  events  of  the  year  of  God  wine's  death  are 

pointmeDts.  some  ecclesiastical  appointments^  which  must  have  been 

w5aM^4.  ™^^  *^  *^  Christmas  Gemot,  and  a  Welsh  inroad,  which 

seems  to  have  happened  about  the  same  time.    In  the  one 

month  of  October  three  Prelates  died/  Wulfsige,  Bishop  of 

Lichfield,  and  the  Abbots  Godwine  of  Winchcombe  and 

IWirae    iEthelweard  of  Glastonbury.     The  see  of  Lichfield  was 

field.  bestowed  on  Leofwine,  Abbot  of  Earl  Leofric's  favourite 

**^*^*         monastery  of  Coventry.*     In  this  appointment  we  plainly 

see  the  hand  of  the  Mercian  Earl,  of  whom,  considering  his 

name,  the  new  Bishop  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  a  kins- 

Wnlfwrig     man.3     At  the  same  time,  it  would  seem,   the   see   of 

of  Dor- 

Chester,      Dorchester  was  at  last  fiUed  by  the  appointment  of  Wulf- 

'°^^'         wig,  and  the  two  Bishops  elect,  as  we  have  seen,  got  them 

^thelnoth  beyond  sea  for  consecration.^     The  new  Abbot  of  Glas- 

boiy.         tonbury   was   jEthelnoth,  a    monk   of   the    house,   who 

^°^^""       bears  an   ill  name  for  squandering  the  revenues   of  the 

monastery,  but  who  contrived  to  weather  all  storms,  and 

died  in  possession   of  his  Abbey  sixteen  years  after  the 

Norman  invasion.'^     The  disposition   of  Winchcombe   is 

^  Chron.  Wig.  105^.  ''And  )«8  ylcan  geres,  foran  to  alra  h<tlgwi> 
msas&n,  foH^erde  WulByg  bisceop  »t  Lioetfelda,  and  Godwioe  abbod  on 
Winoeloumbe,  and  .^elward  abbod  on  Glestingabyrig,  ealle  binnan  anum 
mon))e.'* 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Flor.  Wig.  It  waa  probably  now  tbat  the  Abbey  of 
Coventry  was  given  to  Leofric  of  Peterboroagh.  See  above,  p.  349.  If 
BO,  it  Btill  kept  in  the  family. 

*  Leofric,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of  an  Ealdorman  Leofwine. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  411.  «  See  above,  p.  343. 

*  On  Abbot  i£thelnoth  see  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  Glastonbury  History, 
ap.  Gale,  it  324.  ^thelweard  spoiled  the  lands,  iEthelnoth  ihe  omamento, 
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more  remarkable.     Ealdred^  the   Bishop  of  the  diocese,  ohap.  is. 
who  seems  never  to  have  shrunk  from  any  fresh  duties,  ]^^*J^ 
spiritual  or  temporal,  which  came  in  his  way,  undertook  holds 
the  role  of  that  great  monastery  in  addition  to  his  episcopal  oombe. 
office.^    This  may  have  been  mere  personal  love  of  power 
or  pelf;  but  it  may  also  have  been  a  deliberate  attempt^ 
such  as  we  shall  see  made  in  other  cases  also^  to  get  rid  of 
a  powerful^  and  no  doubt  often  troublesome^  neighbour,  by 
annexing  an  abbey  to  the  Bishopriek.     If  such  was  the 
design  of  Ealdred,   it  did  not  prove   successful.      After  He  resiffns 
holding  Winchcombe  for  some  time,  he  next  year,  willingly  juiy  jy, 
or  unwillingly,  resigned  it  to  one  Godric,  who  is  described  '^54- 
as  the  son  of  Godman,  the  King^s  Chaplain.^ 

Of  the  Welsh  inroad,  recorded  by  one  Chronicler  only, 
all  that  is  said  is  that  many  of  the  '^  wardmen^'  at  West- 
bury  were  slain.^  This  is  doubtless  Westbury  in  Glouces- 
tershire, on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Severn.  The  expression 
seems  to  imply  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  force  to 
guard  that  exposed  frontier. 

The  next  year  was  marked  by  a  military  and  a  diplo- 
matic event,   both    of  which   were  of  high   importance. 

of  the  hotise.  ''Ex  iUo  res  Glastonue  retro  relabt  et  in  pejas  fluere.** 
He  has  much  to  tell  about  the  miracles  wrought  by  King  Eadgar  about 
this  time— Eadgar,  it  must  be  remembered,  passed  at  Glastonbury,  in 
defiance  of  all  legends,  for  a  saint — specially  in  healing  a  mad  German, 
*'  fiiriosus  Teutonicus  genus."     Was  he  one  of  the  suite  of  the  ^theling  f 

^  I  infer  that  Ealdred's  holding  of  Winchcombe  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  temporary  holding  till  a  successor  could  be  found.  The  Worcester 
Chronide  (1053)  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  fonn  of  words  as  the  appoint- 
ments of  Leofwine  and  ^thelnoth ;  ''  And  Leofwine  feng  to  >am  bis- 
ceoprice  st  Licedfelde,  and  Aldret  bisceop  feng  to  pam  abbodrice  on  Win- 
celcumbe,"  &c.  Florence  however  says,  after  mentioning  the  appointments 
of  Leofwine  and  JSthelnoth,  '*  Aldredus  vero  Wigorniensis  episoopus  abba- 
tiam  Winoelcumbensem  tamdiu  in  manu  su&  tenuit,  donee  Godricum,  Regis 
capellani  Ckxlmanni  filium  abbatem  oonstitueiet." 

"  Flor.  Wig.  1054. 

'  Ghron.  Ab.  1053.  "  Eac  Wylsce  menn  geslogan  myoelne  d«l  Englisces 
folces  "Sera  weardmanna  wilS  Waestbyrig." 
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CHAP.  XX.  The  fonner  is  no  other  than  the  fiimous  Scottish  expedition 
??"^"  ^of  Earl  Siward^  an  event  which  has  almost  passed  from 
mSooi>  the  domain  of  history  into  that  of  poetry.  Macbeth,  it 
will  be  remembered^  was  now  reigning  in  Scotland.^  Like 
Siward  himself,'  he  had  risen  to  power  by  a  great  crime, 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  the  young  King  Doncan. 
And,  like  Siward,  he  had  made  what  atonement  he  coold 
by  ruling  his  usurped  dominion  vigorously  and  well.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Macbeth 
had,  since  he  assumed  the  Scottish  Crown,  renewed  the 
fealty  which  he  had  paid  to  Cnnt  when  he  was  Under- 
king,'  or,  in  more  accurate  Scottish  phrase,  Maarmor 
of  Moray.  We  have  also  seen  that  he  bad  been  striving, 
in  a  remarkable  way,  to  make  himself  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  the  quarter  where  that 
mammon  was  believed  to  have  the  greatest  influence, 
Siward'8  namely  at  the  threshold  of  the  A])Ostles.^  We  may  be 
againet  <3ure  that  Earl  Siward,  the  kinsman,  probably  the  guardian, 
Macbeth,  ^f  ^y^^  young  prince  whom  Macbeth  shut  out  from  the 
Scottish  Crown,^  had  all  along  looked  on  his  formidable 
northern  neighbour  with  no  friendly  eye.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  the  attack  on  Macbeth,  if  it  was  to  be  made  at 
all,  was]  so  long  delayed.  It  may  be  that  the  internal 
troubles  of  England  had  hitherto  forbidden  any  movement 
of  the  kind,  and  that  Siward  took  advantage  of  the  first 
season  of  domestic  quiet  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had 
long  cherished.  It  may  be  that  the  scheme  fell  in  better 
with  the  policy  of  Harold  than  with  the  policy  of  God  wine. 
Between  Godwine  and  Siward,  between  the  West-Saxon 
and  the  Dane,  there  was  doubtless  a  standing  rivalry, 
partly  national,  partly  personal.  But  it  would  fall  in  with 
the  conciliatory  policy  of  Harold  to  help,  rather  than  to 

*  See  above,  p.  53.  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  522. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  446.  *  See  above,  p.  54. 

^  See  above,  p.  34. 
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thwart,  any  designs  of  the  great  Northern  Earl  which  chap.  ix. 

were  not  manifestly  opposed  to  the  public  welfare.     At 

all  events^  in  this  year  the  consent  of  Eadward^  was  given, 

a  consent  which  certainly  implies  the  decree  of  a  Witena- 

gem6t^  and  which  no  less  certainly  implies  the  good  will  of 

Earl  Harold.     An  expedition  on  a  great  scale  was  under-  Siward's 

ezpeditioii 

taken  against  the  Scottish  usurper.*    That  it  was  under-  against 
taken  on  behalf  of  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  slain  Duncan,  ^^ 
can  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt.     To  restore  the  lawfol 
heir  of  the  Scottish  Crown  was  an  honourable  pretext  for 
interference  in  Scottish  affairs  on  which  any  English  states- 
man would  gladly  seize.     And  to  Siward  it  was  more  than 
an  honourable  pretext;  it  was  asserting  the  rights  and 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  a  near  kinsman.     The  Earl  of  the 
Northumbrians  accordingly  attacked  Scotland  at  the  head 
of  a  great  force  both  by  land  and  by  sea.     The  army  was 
largely  composed  of  the  Housecarls  of  the  King  and  of 
the  Earl,  picked  and  tried  soldiers,  Danish  and  English. 
Macbeth  was  supported*  by  a  prince  who  had  now  be-  Maobeth's 
come  a  neighbour  of  England,  and  a  neighbour  probably  with  Thor- 
quite  as  dangerous  as  himself.     This  was   Thorfinn,  the   ^^' 
famous  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  who  had  established  his  power 
over  the  whole  of  the  Western  Islands,  and  even  over  the 
coast  of  Scotland  and  Strathdyde  as  far  south  as  Galloway. 
With  his  help  the  Scottish  King  ventured  to  meet  the  Defeat  of 
host  of  Siward  in  a  pitched  battle.     He  was  encouraged  by  j^iy  jy/ 
the  presence  of  a  body  of  the  Normans  who  had  been  driven  ^^^^' 
out  of  England  at  the  return  of  Godwine.   They  are  spoken 
of  as  if  their  number  was  large  enough  to  form  a  con- 
siderable contingent  of  the  Scottish  army.     The  fight  was 
an  obstinate  one.     The  EarFs  son  Osbeorn  and  his  sister's 

^  "  JuBSu  Regis  "  says  Florence,  1054. 
'  On  the  war  with  Macbeth  see  Appendix  EE. 

'  See  Munch,  Chron.  Begum  Mannise,  46  et  seqq. ;  Burton,  EUstory  of 
Scotland,  i.  374. 
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OBAP.  IX.  son  Siward  were  slain^  and  with  them  a  large  number  of 
the  Housecarls^  both  those  of  the  Earl  himself  and  of  the 
King.  The  slaughter  on  the  Scottish  side  was  more 
fearAil  still.  Dolfinn,  seemingly  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of 
Orkney^  was  killed,'  and  the  Norman  division,  fighting  no 
doubt  with  all  the  gallantly  of  their  race^  enhanced  by  all 
the  desperation  of  exiles,  were  slaughtered  to  a  man.  We 
thus  see  that  the  battle  was  a  most  stoutly  contested  one^ 
and  that,  as  usual,  the  slaughter  fell  mainly  on  the  best 
troops  on  both  sides,  the  Normans  on  the  Scottish  side  and 
the  Housecarls  on  the  English.  But  the  fortune  of  Eng- 
land prevailed ;  the  Scots,  deprived  of  their  valiant  allies, 
were  utterly  routed,  and  King  Macbeth  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  field.  The  plunder  was  of  an  amount 
which  struck  the  minds  of  contemporary  writers  with 
wonder.* 

Ifgendfl  of  Siward  was  a  hero  whose  history  has  had  a  mythical 
element  about  it  from  the  beginning;^  it  would  have 
been  wonderful  indeed  if  this,  the  last  and  greatest  ex- 
ploit of  so  renowned  a  warrior,  had  not  supplied  the 
materials  for  song  and  legend.  The  tale  is  told  how 
Siward,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son,  asked  whether 
his  wounds  were  in  firont  or  behind.  Being  told  that  all 
were  in  fix)nt,  the  old  warrior  rejoiced;  he  wished  for  no 
other  end  either  for  his  son  or  for  himself.  The  story  is 
eminently  characteristic;  but,  as  it  is  told  us,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the  authentic  narrative  of 
the  campaign.  But  fiction  has  taken  liberties  with  the 
fiu^ts  of  Siward^s  Scottish  campaign  in  &r  more  important 
points.  As  we  have  seen,  the  English  victory  was  com- 
plete, but  Macbeth  himself  escaped.    Malcolm  was,  as  King 

^  Annals  of  DlBter,  1054.     See  Appendix  EE. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1054.    **  And  Imdde  )»onAn  micele  herebu^e,  swiloe  nAn 
man  sr  ne  begeat." 
»  Seevol.  i.  pp.  521,  768. 
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Eadward  had  oommaDded^  proclaimed  King  of  Scots^  and  ohap.  ix. 
a  King  of  Scots  who  was  put  into  possession  of  his  Crown  ^{^!°Jj^ 
by  an  invading  English  force  most  undoubtedly  held  that  Scots. 
Crown  as  the  sworn  mati  of  the  English  Basileus.     It  took  iji^^  ^^^ 
however  four  years  before  Malcolm  obtained  full  possession  continued 
of  bis  Elingdom.     Macbeth  and  his  followers  maintained  beth. 
tbeir  cause  in  the  Norths  beings  it  would  seem^  still  sup- 
ported by  help  from  Thorfinn.      Malcolm,  on  the  other 
hand^  was  still  supported  by  help  from  England^  and  we 
shall  find  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  very 
close  relation  with  Siward's  successor  in  the  Northumbrian 
Earldom.     At  last  Macbeth  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  Macbeih 
at  Lumfanan  in  Aberdeenshire.     An  attempt  was  made  to  defeated 
perpetuate  the  Moray  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Lulach,  ^^g"^*™' 
a  kinsman^  or  perhaps  a  step-son,  of  Macbeth,  a  son  of 
his  wife  Ghruach  by  a  former  marriage.     But  this  prince^  Ephemeral 
who  bears  the  surname  of  the  Fool^  could  not  long  resist  Lulach, 
the  power  of  Malcolm;  in  a  fiew  months'  time  he  was^^^ 

hunted  down  and   slain.      The   rival  dynasty   was  nowmentof 

Maloolm. 
crashed;  all  Scotland  came  into  the  hands  of  Malcolm^  1058. 

who  was    solemnly  crowned   at    Scone.      The   power  of 

Thorfinn  was  broken  no  less  than  the  power  of  Macbeth^ 

and  Malcolm  apparently  recovered  the  full  possession  of 

Cumberland^  possibly  on  the  death   of  Thorfinn,   when 

Malcolm   married   his   widow   Ingebiorg,   a  marriage  of 

whose  results  we  shall  hear  again. 

These  Scottish  affairs   had  but  little  interest  for  our 

English   writers,  who  were  satisfied  with  recording  the 

brilliant  victory  of  Siward  and  the  rich  booiy  which  he 

won^  without  going  on  to  dwell  on  events  which  were 

purely  Scottish.    As  their  narrative  ends  with  the  defeat 

of  Macbeth  and  Malcolm's  first  proclamation  as  King^  it 

naturally  passed  out  of  mind  that  that  proclamation  did 

not  at  once  give  him  full  possession  of  aU  Scotland.     The 

two  defeats  of  Macbeth  were  confounded  together^  and  it 
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OHAP.  VL  was  believed  that  the  usurper  met  his  death  in  the  battle 
Su^f  that  ^^^^^  ^^  fought  against  Siward.    The  error  began  very 

Macbeth     early,  and  it  obtained  prevalence  enough  to  become  en- 
was  killed  .  .  . 
in  Siward's  shrined  in  the  poetry  which^  far  more  than  any  historical 

c"ni»»P>-  record,  has  made  the  name  of  Macbeth  immortaL 


State  of  In  the  course  of  this  year,  seemingly  at  a  Gem6t  held 

cesnon.  &t  Midsummer,  possibly  that  in  which  the  expedition 
'^^^  against  Macbeth  was  decreed^^  a  most  important  step 
was  taken  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 
It  was  a  step  which  proved  altogether  fruitless,  but  it  is 
most  important  as  showing  what  men's  feeliugs  and  wishes 
were  at  the  time.  It  proves  beyond  doubt  that  now,  two 
years  after  the  return  of  Oodwine,  the  idea  of  the  suc- 
cession of  William  had  altogether  passed  away,  while  the 
idea  of  the  succession  of  Harold  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
men's  minds.  The  state  of  the  royal  house  was  such  as 
to  cause  the  deepest  anxiety.  The  English  people,  though 
they  cared  little  for  any  strict  law  of  succession,  still 
reverenced  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  and  they  had 
ever  been  wont,  save  under  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
foreign  conquest,  to  choose  their  Kings  only  from  among 
the  descendants  of  former  Kings.  But  now  the  line  of 
their  former  Kings  seemed  to  be  altogether  dying  oat. 
Eadward  was  without  children  or  hopes  of  children.  There 
was  no  man  in  the  land  sprung  frx)m  the  male  line  of 
iEthelred  and  Eadgar.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  men  descended  from  earlier  Kings;  but 
they  could  only  have  been  distant  kinsmen,  whose  royal 
descent  was  well  nigh  forgotten,  and  who  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  count  as  ^thelings.    There  was  indeed  a  grand- 

*■  Now  that  the  HouBecarla  are  an  established  iDstitntion,  wan  are 
carried  od  with  much  greater  speed  than  they  were  in  ^thelred's  time. 
If  the  expedition  was  voted  at  the  end  of  June»  Siward  could  easily  have 
met  Macbeth  in  the  field  before  the  end  of  July. 
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80D  of  ^thelred  dwelling  in  the  Kingdom  in  the  person  ohap.  ix. 
of  Ralph  of  Hereford.  Ralph  would  very  likely  have  Position  of 
been  the  successor  to  whom  Eadward's  personal  inclina- 
tions  would  have  led  him.  He  shared  with  William  of 
Normandy  the  merit  of  being  a  stranger  speaking  the 
French  tongue,  and  he  had  the  advantage  over  William 
of  being  a  real  descendant  of  English  royalty.  And  the 
tie  whioh  bound  Ralph  to  Eadward  was  a  \ery  close  one. 
Old  Teutonic  feeling  held  the  son  of  a  sister  to  be  hardly 
less  near  and  dear  than  a  son  of  a  man's  own  loins,^  and  we 
have  seen  some  indications  that  this  feeling  was  not  wholly 
forgotten  in  England  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  sister's 
son  of  Brihtnoth  and  the  sister's  son  of  Si  ward  ^  are  men- 
tioned in  a  special  way  among  the  chosen  companions  of 
their  andes,  beneath  whose  banners  they  fought  and  died. 
Eadward,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  would  naturally  fall  back 
upon  Ralphs  his  own  nephew,  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
^thelred  and  Emma,  as  a  candidate  whom  the  English 
people  might  perhaps  be  persuaded  to  accept,  when  the 
cause  of  the  Norman  became  hopeless  after  Grodwine's 
revolution.  But  however  sacred  was  the  relation  between  No  prefer- 
a  man  and  his  sister's  son,  it  was  not  one  which  by  the  by^mluo^ 
Law  of  England  conferred  any  right  to  the  royal  sue-  <*«•<»»*• 
cession.  The  preference  attaching  to  kingly  blood  was 
confined  to  those  who  were  of  kingly  blood  by  direct 
male  descent ;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  son  of  a  King's 
daughter  had  any  sort  of  claim  to  be  considered  in  a  royal 
election  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  realm.  And 
as  for  Ralph  himself,  his  foreign  birth  and  his  personal 
conduct  were,  either  of  them,  quite  enough  to  make  him 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  English  people.     Men  had 

^  Tms.  Mor.  Germ,  c  ao.  "  Sororam  filiis  idem  apnd  aTtmculam,  qui 
apod  patrem  honor.  Qnidam  aanciiorem  arctioremque  liano  nezum  lan- 
gobis  arbitrantar,  et  in  accipiendis  obflidibus  magia  ezigunt." 

*  See  above,  p.  364^  for  Siward  nephew  of  Si  ward,  and  vol.  i.  p.  271  for 
'Wttlfinser  nephew  of  Brihtnoth. 
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CHAP.  IX.  had  quite  enough  of  him  as  Earl,  and  they  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  have  any  further  experience  of  him  as  King. 
In  the  present  lack  of  heirs,  men's  thoughts  turned  to  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family  whose  very  existence  was  per- 

The  sons  of  haps  Well  nigh  forgotten.     Seven  and  thirty  years  before. 

Ironside,  ^^e  infant  sons  of  Eadmund  Ironside^  Eadmund  and  Ead- 
1017,  ward,  had  found  a  shelter  irom  the  fears  of  Cnut  under  the 
protection  of  the  sainted  Hungarian  King  Stephen.^  Ead- 
mund was  dead;  he  had  died  seemingly  while  still  young. 

EMlward     Eadward  was  still  living.     He  had.  no  doubt  throu^rh  the 

the  MtheL'  .  .  . 

ing ;  his  influence  of  Stephen's  Queen  Gisela^  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
^^^^)§J^.  Henry  the  Second,  received  in  marriage  a  lady  of  royal 
^^'  descent  named  Agatha^  who  most  probably  was  a  niece  of 

the  Hungarian  Queen  and  of  the  sainted  Emperor.'  This 
marriagfc  would  seem  to  show  that^  in  those  distant  lands, 
Eadward  was  acknowledged  as  a  prince^  perhaps  that  he 
was  looked  to  as  one  who  might  some  day  reign  in  his 
native  island.  And  the  fact  that  the  son  of  Eadward  and 
Agatha  bore  the  renowned  English  name  of  Eadgar^  shows 
that  the  ^theling  himself  cannot  have  wholly  forgotten 
his  native  land.  Yet  banished^  as  he  was^  in  his  cradle^ 
he  could  have  retained  hardly  any  of  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have 
spoken  the  English  tongue.  Eadward  must  have  been 
even  less  of  an  Englishman  than  his  royal  namesake  and 
uncle.  Eadward  the  Ein^  had  left  England  when  he  was 
many  years  older  than  Eadward  the  ^theling^  and  he  had 
lived  in  a  land  which  had  a  much  closer  connexion  with 
England.  Still  Normandy  was  dangerous^  and  Hungary 
was  not.  Whatever  the  jEtheling  was^  at  least  he  was  not 
a  Frenchman;  his  connexions^  though  foreign^  were  in 
every  way  honourable  and  in  no  way  formidable.  Hun* 
gary  was  too  distant  a  land  to  do  England  either  good  or 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  4 10.  "See  Appendix  FT. 
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harm^  but  the  fame  of  the  youngest  Christian  Kingdom  ohap.ix. 
and  of  its  renowned  and  sainted  King  was  doubtless  great 
throughout  Europe.  And  the  connexion  with  the  Imperial 
House,  the  distant  kindred  of  the  iEtheling's  children  with 
the  illustrious  Csesar^  the  firiend  and  brother-in-law  of 
King  Eadward^  was  of  all  foreigpi  ties  that  which  it  most 
became  Englishmen  to  strengthen.  In  default  therefore 
of  any  member  of  the  royal  house  brought  up  and  dwelling 
in  the  land^  it  was  determined  to  recall  the  banished 
.^theling  with  his  wife  and  &mily.^  Besides  his  son 
Eadgar,  he  had  two  daughters,  who  bore  the  foreign  names 
of  Margaret  and  Christina.  We  shall  hear  of  all  three 
again.  Eadg^,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic,  lived  Eadgar. 
to  be  in  an  especial  manner  the  sport  of  fortune ;  a  King 
twice  chosen^  but  never  crowned^  a  rival  whom  the  Con- 
queror scorned  to  fear  or  to  hurt,  the  friend  and  pensioner 
of  successive  usurpers  of  his  own  Crown.  One  of  his 
sisters  won  a  worthier  fame.  Margaret  obtained  the  Mwgaret. 
honours  alike  of  royalty  and  of  saintship;  she  became  one 
of  the  brightest  patterns  of  every  virtue  in  her  own  time, 
and  she  became  the  source  through  which  the  blood  and 
the  rights  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Wessex  have  passed  to 
the  Angevin,  the  Scottish^  and  the  German  sovereigns  of 
England.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  resolution  to  invite  The  ^Ethel- 
the  jEtheling  was  regularly  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  tJ^EM- 
Kin&r  and  his  Witan.     No  liehter  authority  could  have?*^?- ***• 

®  ...       invitation 

justified  such  a  step^  or  could  have  carried  any  weight  with  equivalent 

,  _,,,  .  to  fnicceaS' 

foreign  courts.      Such  an  mvitation  was  equivalent  togjontothe 
declaring  the  -^theling  to  be  successor  to  the  Crown,  so  C'^'^- 

1  See  Appendix  FF. 

'  It  18  only  through  Margaret  that  our  Kings  from  Heniy  the  Second 
onward  were  descended  from  Eadward  the  Eider,  Eadmund,  or  Eadgar. 
But  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  every  descendant  of  Matilda  of  Flanders 
was  a  descendant  of  Alfred. 

VOL.  II.  B   b 
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qsAP.  iz.  &T  as  English  Law  allowed  any  man  to  be  successor  before 
the  Crown  was  actually  vacant.  It  is  possible  tbat^  as 
in  some  other  cases,  an  election  before  the  vacancy  may 
have  been  attempted;^  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that 
all  that  was  done  was  to  guarantee  to  Eadward  that  same 
strong  preference  which  naturally  belonged  only  to  a  son 
of  a  reigning  King.  Such  a  preference,  in  favour  of  one 
who  was  the  last  remaining  member  of  the  royal  family^ 
would  in  effect  hardly  differ  from  an  exclusive  right. 
The  resolution  in  short  placed  the  iBtheling  in  the  same 
position  as  if  his  father  and  not  his  uncle  had  been  on  the 
throne.  His  position  would  thus  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Eadwig  and  Eadgar  during  the  reign  of  Eadred.'  But 
when  we  remember  what  followed,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  preference  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  Eadward  would  not  belong  to  his  son.  Eadward, 
though  so  long  an  exile,  was  an  Englishman  bom,  the  son 
of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady.^  The  young  Eadgar 
was  a  native  of  a  foreign  land,  and  was  not  the  son  of 
Import  of  royal  parents.  This  quasi  designation  of  Eadward  to  the 
tion  of  Crown  involves,  as  I  before  said,  two  things.  It  implies 
^^'''^'  that  the  King  had  learned  that  the  succession  of  William 
was  a  thing  which  he  never  could  bring  about.^    It  implies 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  io8,  477.  *  See  vol.  L  pp.  6a,  107,  108. 
'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  696. 

*  I  rely  &r  more  on  the  probability  of  the  case  than  on  the  aocoimt 
given  by  William  of  MAlmesbury  under  the  influence  of  th<Me  Nonnan 
prejudices  against  which  he  sometimes  struggles,  but  to  which  he  sometimes 
yields.  He  tells  us  (ii.  228),  "Rex  Edwardus,  pronus  in  senium  [fifty,  or 
a  year  or  two  older],  quod  ipse  non  susoeperat  liberos,  d  Godmni  viderel 
invaUscere  JUioi,  misit  ad  Regem  Hunorum  ut  filium  fratris  Edmnndi, 
Edwardum,  cum  omni  familiA  sui  mitteret ;  futurum  ut  aut  ille  ant  filii  sui 
suocedant  regno  haereditario  AnglisB ;  orbitatem  suam  cognatorum  suflfragio 
Bustentaii  debere."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  ^theling  ("  vir  neque 
promptus  manu  neque  probus  ingenio'*),  his  family,  his  return,  and  his 
death.  He  then  adds,  "  Rex  itaque,  defimcto  oognato,  quia  spee  prions 
eiat  soluta  sufiragiii  Willelmo  Comiti  NormanniaB  succesdonem  Anglic 
dedit.**    I  believe  exactly  the  reverse  to  be  the  truth. 
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also  that  neither  Harold  himself  nor  the  English  people  ohap.  iz. 
had  as  yet  formed  any  serious  thought  of  the  possible  suc« 
cession  of  one  not  of  royal  descent.  Indeed  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  resolution  to  send  for  the  iBtheling,  if  it 
was  not  made  on  Harold's  own  motion,  must  at  any  rate 
have  had  his  full  approval.  No  proposal  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  Norman 
courtiers^  who  must  either  have  imsuccessfuUy  opposed  it 
or  else  have  found  it  their  best  wisdom  to  hold  their  peace. 
It  was  therefore,  seemiugly  at  the  Wbitsun  Gemote  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  ask  for  the  return  of  the 
^theling.  And  about  the  time  that  Earl  Siward  was 
warriug  in  Scotland^  the  Euglish  ambassadors  set  forth  on 
their  errand. 

A  direct  communication  with  the  court  of  Hungary  Embany 
seems  to  have  been  an  achievement  beyond  the  diplomatic  Emperor 
powers  of  Englishmen  in  that  age.     The  immediate  com-  ?V^' 
mission  of  the  embassy  was  addressed  to   the  Emperor 
Henry,  with  a  request  that  he  would  himself  send  a  further 
embassy  into  Hungary.     At  the  head  of  the  Engl($h  lega-  Ealdred 
tion  was  the  indefatigable  Bishop  Ealdred^  and  with  him  ^qq  ^m, 
seems  to  have  been  coupled  Abbot  iElfwine  of  Ramsey.^  baasado™. 
Both  these  Prelates  had  already  had  some  experience  of 
foreign  courts.     Ealdred  had  gone  on  the  King^s  errand  to 
the  Apostolic  throne^^  and  ^Ifwine  had  been  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  English  Church  at  the  famous  Council 
of  Bheims.^    The  Bishop  of  Worcester  clearly  reckoned  on 
a  long  absence^  and  we  get  some  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  made  for  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical 
duties  during  his  absence.     The  Abbey  of  Winchcombe, 
which  he  had  annexed  to  his  Bishoprick  the  year  before,  he 
now  resigned^^  and  the  general  government  of  the  see  of 
Worcester  he  entrusted  to  a  monk  of  Evesham  named 

^  See  Appendix  FF.  '  See  above,  p.  115. 

'  See  above,  p.  ill.  *   See  above,  p.  361. 
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coAP.  IX.  ^thelwig.^  The  chnrch  of  that  &mons  monastery^  raised 
by  the  skill  of  its  Abbot  Mannig^'  was  now  awaLting*  con- 
secration. For  that  ceremony  he  deputed  his  neighbonr 
Bishop  Leofwine  of  Lichfield.*  He  then  set  forth  for  the 
court  of  Augustus.  The  Emperor  was  then  at  Koln^  on 
his  return  from  the  consecration  of  his  young  son  Henry 
as  East-Frankish  or  Roman  King  in  the  Great  Charles's 
minster  at  Aachen.^  The  immediate  tie  between  Eadward 
and  Henry  had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Queen  Gun- 
hild ;  the  King  who  was  now  to  be  crowned  was  the  child 
of  Henry's  second  wife,  the  Empress  Agnes  of  Poitiers.'^ 
But  the  interchange  of  gifts  and  honours  between  the 
Roman  and  the  insular  Basileus  was  none  the  less  cordial 
and  magnificent.  English  writers  dwell  with  evident 
pleasure  on  the  splendid  reception  which  the  English 
Bishop  met  with  both  from  the  Emperor  and  from  Her- 
mann, the  Archbishop  of  the  city  where  Ealdred  had  been 
presented  to  Henry.  We  hear  also  how  greatly  edified  the 
English  Primate  was,  and  what  reforms  he  was  afterwards 


Splendid 
reception 
{riven  to 
Ealdred. 


*  So  I  anderetftod  the  passage  in  the  Bvesham  History,  p.  87,  about 
iEthelwig*8  appointment  to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  in  1059.  He  is  there 
spoken  of  as  one  *'qui  multo  antea  tempore  episoopatnm  Wigomeinna 
ecolesiflB  sub  Aldredo  archiepiscopo  laudabiliter  rezerat."  See  Mr.  Macray's 
note.  That  Ealdred  is  called  Archbishop  need  be  no  difficulty.  It  ia  the 
old  question  about  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  Priest.    Ct  Appendix  OO. 

'  On  Mannig,  see  above,  p.  69. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1054.  "And  he  lofbde  Leolwine  bisoeop  to  halgianne 
>»t  mynster  set  Eofeshamme,  on  vi.  Id.  Oct.** 

*  Young  Henry  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  five  at  Aachen,  July  i  Tth, 
1054,  by  Hermann,  Arohbishop  of  Koln.    See  Lambert  in  anno. 

'  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  the  Great,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  married 
King  Henry  in  1043  (Lambert  and  CShron.  And.  ap.  Labbe,  i.  376)  or  1045 
(Hugo  Flav.  ap.  Labbe,  i.  187)  or  1049  (Chron.  S.  Mazent.  in  anno). 
Her  father  being  dead,  she  is  described  as  ''filia  Agnetis,"  the  Agnes  so 
fitmous  in  the  history  of  Geoffrey  Martel  (see  above,  p.  274).  Abbot  Hugh, 
in  recording  the  marriage,  cannot  refrain  from  the  strange  comment, 
"  Quum  enim  esset  [Heinricus]  alias  bonus,  et  omnes  ejus  sitirent  dominium, 
camis  tamen  incontinontiam  fnenare  non  potuit."  Was  Henry  the  Third 
bound  to  imitate  Henry  the  Second  ? 
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enabled  to  make  in  England,  through  his  intercourse  with   ^'h^-  k- 
the  well-ordered  churches  of  Germany.*  But  the  immediate  ^  ^°^ 
business  of  the  embassy  advanced  but  slowly.     The  time  Koln. 
Tvas  ill  chosen  for  an  Imperial    iutervention    with   the 
Hungarian  court.     Andrew,  the  reigning  Eang  of  Hun- 
gary^ was  about  this  time  abetting  the  rebellious  Duke 
Conrad  of  Bavaria  against  the  Emperor.*    We  have  no 
details  of  the  further  course  of  the  negotiation.     Ealdred 
abode  a  whole  year  at  Eoln^  probably  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity.     His  embassy  was  in  the  end  successful ; 
for  the  ^theling  did  after  a  while  return  to  England.    But 
we  have  no  further  details,  and  Eadward  did  not  return  to 
England  till  long  after  Ealdred  had  gone  back,  and  till  at 
least  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 

The  year  of  Ealdred's  mission  was  marked  also  by  the  Death  of 
sudden  death  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  person,  namely  ciapa. 
Osgod  Clapa,  whose  movements  by  sea  had  been  watched  '®5** 
with  such  care  five  years  before.^    The  Chronicler  remarks, 
seemingly  with  some  little  astonishment,  that  he  died  in 
his  bed.^    Early  in  the  next  year  death  carried  off  a  far  Death  of 
more  famous  man,  no  other  than  the  great  Earl  of  the  siwani. 
Northumbrians.*    The  victory  of  the  last  year,  glorious  as  '®^*' 
it  was,  had  been  bought  by  the  bitterest  domestic  losses, 
which  may  not  have  been  without  their  effect  even  on  the 
iron  spirit  and  frame  of  the  old  Earl.     His  nephew  and 
his  elder  son  had  fallen  in  the  war  with  Macbeth,  and 
his  only  surviving  son,  afterwards  the  famous  Waltheof,  His  son 
was  still  a  child.^     Siward's  first  wife  ^thelflsed  was  dead. 


Waltheof. 


*  See  Appendix  FF.  •  lb. 

*  See  above,  p.  98.    We  hare  no  account  of  the  time  or  ciitmmBtaaoes 
of  his  retnm  from  banishment. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1054.    "  Swa  swa  he  on  his  reste  IsBg."    Chron.  Wig.  "on 
his  bedde." 

"  All  the  Chronicles  and  Florence,  in  anno. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  760  G.    "Adhuc  parvulus."    So  Bromton,  946. 
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OHAP.  n.  and  he  had  in  his  old  age  married,  and  survived,  a  widow 

named  Godgifu.^     We  might  have  fancied  that  Waltheof 

was  her  son^  but  we  know  for  certain  that  he  was  the  son 

of  the  daughter  of  the  old  Northumbrian  Earls^  and  that 

he  unhappily  inherited  all  the  deadly  feuds  of  his  mother's 

house.^     Siward  died  at  York,  the  capital  of  his  Earldom. 

Stoiy  of     A  tale,  characteristic  at  least,  whether  historically  true  or 

death.        i^ot,  told  how  the  stem  Danish  warrior,  when  he  felt  death 

approaching,  deemed  it  a  disgrace  that  he  should  die,  not 

on  the  field  of  battle,  but  of  disease, ''  like  a  cow."     If  he 

could  not  actually  die  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  he  would  at 

least  die  in  warrior's  garb.     He  called  for  his  armour,  and^ 

harnessed  as  if  again  to  march  against  Macbeth,  the  stout 

His  found-  Earl  Siward  breathed  his  last.*     But  this  fierce  spirit  was 

ation  and 

burial  at     not  inconsistent  with  the  piety  of  the  time.     Saint  Olaf^ 

the  martyred  King  of  the  Northmen,  had  by  this  time 

become  a  favourite  object  of  reverence,  especially  among 

men  of  Scandinavian  descent.^     In  his  honour  Earl  Siward 

had  reared  a  church  in  a  suburb  of  his  capital  called  Ghil- 

manho,^  a  church  which,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  grew 

But  he  could  hardly  be  "  in  ounis  jaoens"  (R.  Higden,  lib.  vL  Gale,  ii.  2S1), 
when  we  think  of  bis  importance  twelve  years  later. 

*  We  know  her  through  a  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  265.  "Godgiva 
vidua"  gives  lands  to  Peterborough  "pro  redemptione  aninus  bub  per 
consensum  Regis  Eaduuardi.'*  She  then  married  Siward ;  **  Postea  aooepit 
earn  Siuuardus  Comes  in  conjugio  ;  post  tempus  non  multum  mortua  est." 
The  singular  story  about  these  lands  will  be  best  told  when  discussing  the 
character  of  Waltheof. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  520.  Sim.  Dun.  X  Scriptt.  81.  "  Nepos  Aldredi  Comitis 
Comes  Waltheof,  erat  enim  filius  filias  illius."  Simeon  (ib.  82}  seems  to 
imply  that  Waltheof  held  Bemida  under  his  father  (<'filio  sao  Waltheoib 
comitatum  Northymbronim  dedit") ;  but  he  clearly  was  not  in  posseasion 
in  1065.  See  Simeon's  own  account,  X  Scriptt.  204.  On  the  question 
whether  he  received  Northamptonshire  on  his  Other's  death  or  ten  years 
later,  see  Appendix  G. 

■  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  760  C ;  Bromton,  946  ;  Ann.  Wint  36. 

*  Compare  the  gifts  of  Gytha  to  Saint  Olaf  at  Exeter,  p.  350. 
'  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1055.    "  And  he  lige'8  set  Gkdmanhd,  on  >am 

mynstre  >e  he  sylf  let  timbrian  and  halgian  on  Godes  and  OUCm  naman 
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into  that  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary,  whose  ruins  form  the  coap.  iz. 
most  truly  beautiful  ornament  of  the  Northern  metropolis. 
In  his  own  church  of  Oalmanho  Siward  the  Strongs  the 
true  relic  of  old  Scandinavian  times^  was  buried  with  all 
honour. 

The  death  of  Siward  led  to  most  important  political 
consequences.    The  direct  authority  of  the  House  of  God- 
wine  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  extended  to  the  land 
beyond  the  Humber.     This  fact  marks  very  forcibly  how 
ftilly  the  royal  authority  was  now  acknowledged  through- 
out the  whole  realm.     The  King  and  his  Witan  could  now 
Tenture  to  appoint  as  the  successor  of  Siward  an  Earl  who 
had  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  of  the  g^reat  families 
of  Northumberland.     Cnut,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  had 
given  the  Northumbrians  the  Dane  Eric  as  their  Earl.^ 
But  this  was  the  act  of  a  conqueror,  and  such  was  the 
strength  of  the  Danish  element  in  Northumberland  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Dane  from  Denmark  probably  seemed 
less  irksome  than  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman  from 
any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom.    This  last  was  the  act,  one  Tostio 
wholly  without  a  parallel,  on  which  Eadward  now  ventured.  ^S?^^  the 
The  vacant  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  including  also  the  ^g"^" 
detached  shires  of  Northampton   and  Huntingdon,*  was  1055. 
conferred  on  Tostig  the  son  of  Godwine.     The  novelty  of 
the  step  is  perhaps  marked  by  the  elaborate  description  Influences 
of  the  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  of  Toatig. 
of  Eadward  to  induce  him  to  make  the  appointment.     We 
hear,  not  only  of  Tostig^s  own  merits,  but  of  the  influence 
employed  by  his  many  friends,  especially  by  his  sister  the 
Lady  Eadgyth  and  also  by  his  brother  Earl  Harold,  whom 

[Gode  to  lofe  and  eaUum  his  halgum]."  Bromton,  946,  using  the  language 
of  later  times^  says,  *'  SepuUus  est  in  monasterio  Sanctis  Maris  apud  Ebo- 
racum  in  claostro."  There  is  still  a  parish  church  of  Samt  Olaf  in  that 
part  of  the  city. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  577,  405.  •  See  Appendix  G. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Norman  calamnj  has  represented  as  depriving  Tostig  of 
his  hereditary  rights.^  We  may  suspect  that  we  arc 
here  reading  the  history  of  influences  which  it  was  more 
necessary  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  Witan 
than  on  that  of  the  King.*  For  there  is  no  appointment 
of  Eadward's  reign  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
Eadward'a  King's  personal  act.  Tostig,  rather  than  Harold,  was 
a^Sion  Eadward's  personal  favourite.  He  was  the  H^phaistidn, 
fopTostig.  ^g  friend  of  Eadward,  while  Harold  was  rather  the  Kra- 
teros,  the  friend  of  the  King.^  Tostig  also  stood  higher  in 
the  good  will  of  their  common  sister  the  Lady.  Cat  off  in 
a  g^reat  measure  from  his  Norman  favourites,  the  affections 
of  Eadward  had  settled  themselves  on  the  third  son  of 
Godwine.  He  would  therefore  naturally  desire  to  raise 
Tostig  to  the  highest  dignities  in  his  gift,  or,  if  he  felt 
hesitation  in  doing  so,  it  could  only  be  from  the  wish  to 
keep  his  favourite  always  about  his  own  person.  In  fiict 
we  shall  find  that  Eadward  could  not  bring  himself  to  give 
up  the  society  of  Tostig  to  the  degree  which  the  interests 
of  his  distant  Earldom  called  for.  And  this  frequent 
absence  of  the  Earl  from  his  government  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  causes  of  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards 
followed.* 

^  YiU  Eadw.  408.  *' Agentibusque  amicis  potiMnmnm  autem  et  pro 
merito  hoc  ejus  fratre  Haroldo  Duoe  et  ejus  sorore  Beginft,  et  non  rasistente 
Rege  ob  iDnumera  ipsius  fideliter  acta  servitia,  ducatum  ejus  Busoepii 
Tostinus,  vir  scilicet  fortis  et  magnft  pneditus  animi  sagacitate  et  soUertift.*' 

*  The  Biographer,  essentially  a  courtier,  always  likes  to  attribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  personal  action  of  the  King,  and  to  keep  that  of 
the  Witan  as  far  as  may  be  in  the  back  ground. 

'  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Alex.  29.  Tifi^v  filv  i96K€i  Kpartfhp  fidXtrra 
xdifTuif,  <f>i\egv  5^  *Hpaurrl«Bya'  Kpartphs  fiky  yiip,  Ii^i7,  ^tAoBeunXfis  i^ru^, 
*H<paitrTi€ev  Sc  i^i\ahi^avipos,  Eadward's  affection  for  Tostig  is  also  marked 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  35  a ;  *'Quia  Tostinum  dOigeret,  .  .  .  ut 
dilecto  auxiliari  non  posset.*' 

*  This  seems  implied  in  the  Biographer's  description  of  the  state  of  things 
when  the  Northumbiian  revolt  broke  out  in  1065  (421);  "Erat  .  .  .  T09- 
tinus  in  curiA  Regis,  diutiusque  commoratus  est  cum  eo,  ejus  detentos 
amore  et  jussis  in  disponendis  regalis  palatii  negotiis.*' 
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This  appointment  of  a  West-Saxon  to  the  great  Northern  chap.  ix. 
Earldom  was,  as  I  have  already  implied,  a  distinct  novelty.  ^^^^^'^ 
Ever  since  Northumberland   had  ceased  to  be  ruled  by  Saxon  Earl 
Kings  of  her  own,  she  had  been  ruled  by  Earls  chosen  humber- 
from  among  her  own  people.    The  ancient  Kingdom  had  ^^^^' 
sometimes  been  placed  under  one,  sometimes  under  two, 
chiefs ;  but  they  had  always  been  native  chiefs.^     The  rule 
of  the  stranger  Eric  had  been  short,  and  he  seems  to  have 
allowed  the  line  of  the  ancient  princes  to  retain  at  least  a 
subordinate  authority.^     Siward,  a  stranger  by  birth,  was 
connected  with  the  ancient  family  by  marriage.^    And  both 
Eric  and  Siward  were  Danes ;  Tostig  came  of  a  line  which 
most  probably  sprang  from  the  most  purely  Saxon  part  of 
England.    The  experiment  was  a  hazardous  one,  yet  it  was 
one  which  was  not  only  dictated  by  sound  policy,  but  which 
circumstances  made  almost  unavoidable.     The  great  Earl-  Mode  of 
doms,  I  may  again  repeat,  were  neither  strictly  hereditary  ment  to 
nor  strictly  elective.    They  were  in  the  gift  of  the  King  E»id^. 
and  his  Witan,  but  there  was  always  a  strong  tendency, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kingdom  itself,  to  choose  out 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  Earl,  whenever  there  was  no 
obvious  reason  to  do  otherwise.    But  on  the  death  of  Siward  Impossi- 
there  was  an  obvious  reason  to  do  otherwise,  just  as  there  appmnting 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Kingdom  when  it  became  vacant  by  EjJri*^^®^^^ 
the  death  of  Eadward.    The  eldest  son  of  Siward  had  fallen  d?»*l»  o^ 
in  the  Scottish  war,  and  the  one  survivor  of  his  house  was 
still  a  child.*     Oswulf,  seemingly  the  only  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Earls,^  was  still  a  mere  boy.® 
There  was  therefore   no  available   candidate   of  the  old 
princely  line.     And  when  we  think  of  the  state  of  the 

1  Unless  iEUfhelm  of  Deira  was  an  exception.     See  vol.  i.  p.  645. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  377.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  521. 

*  See  above,  p.  375.  ■  See  vol.  i.  p.  522. 

*  He  is  called  "adolescens"  by  Simeon  of  Durham  (X  Soriptt.  304)  ten 
years  later.  His  father  had  now  been  dead  fourteen  years ;  Oswulf  must 
therefore  have  been  a  mere  babe  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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oHAF.  u.  country^  of  the  deadly  feuds  and  jealousies  which  prevailed 
even  between  the  reigning  Earls  and  other  powerful  men, 
we  shall  see  that  the  nomination  of  any  private  Northum- 
brian would  have  been  a  still  more  hazardous  experiment 
than  the  nomination  of  a  stranger.    The  Northumbrians 
themselves  seem  to  have  felt  this^  when^  ten  years  kter^ 
the  choice  of  their  Earl  was  thrown  into  their  own  hands. 
They  then  chose,  not  a  Northumbrian,  but  a  Mercian. 
Doubtfiil     But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was  good  policy 
Ae  ^-**      to  appoint  a  West-Saxon,  and  especially  a  member  of  the 
^T'^tT"*   House  of  Godwine.     This  was  perhaps  going  too  fiir  in 
the  way  of  reminding  the  proud  Danes  of  the  North  of 
their  subjection  to  the  Southern  King.     It  could  not  fidl 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  intention  to  heap  together  all 
honours  and  all  authority  on  a  single  family.     And,  as 
events  showed,  the  personal  character  of  Tostig  proved 
unfitted  successfully  to   grapple  with  the  difficult  task 
which  was  now  thrown  upon  him. 
Character       In  weighing  the  character  of  the  third  son  of  Grodwine, 
^'    we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  several  distinct  sources 
of  error.     We  are  at  first  tempted  to  condemn  without 
mercy  one  who  became  the  enemy  of  his  nobler  brother, 
who  waged  open  war  with  his  country,  and  whose  invasion 
of  England,  by  acting  as  a  diversion  in  William's  favour, 
was  one  main  cause  of  the  success  of  William's  expedition. 
We  read  the  account  of  his  crimes  as  set  forth  by  his 
Northumbrian  enemies,  and  we  think  that  no  punishment 
could  be  too  heavy  for  the  man  who  wrought  them.     On 
the  other  hand,  though  Tostig,  as  an  adversaiy  of  Harold, 
comes  in  for  a  certain  slight  amount  of  Norman  &vour, 
there  was  also  a  temptation,  which  for  the  most  part  was 
found   irresistibly   strong,   to  blacken    both  sons  of  the 
Legends  of  Traitor  equally.   The  opposition  between  Harold  and  Tostig 
Tostig.       during  the  last  two  yeai*s  of  their  joint  lives  has  thus 
supplied  the  materials  for  a  heap  of  legends  of  revolting 
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absurdity.     The  two  brothers,  who  clearly  acted  together  ohap.  iz. 

np  to   those  two  hist  years,  are  described  as  being  full 

of  the  most  bitter  mutual  rivalry  and  hatred,  even  from 

their  childhood.^    The  effect  of  these  two  different  pictures 

is  that  admirers  and  depreciators  of  Harold  are  alike  led 

to  look  on  the  acts  of  Tostig  in  the  most  unfavourable 

light.     The  crimes  of  his  later  years  cannot  be  denied. 

He  died  a  traitor,  in  arms  against  his  country,  engaged 

in  an  act  of  treason  compared  to  which  Harold's  ravages 

at  Porlock  and  even  iBlfgar's  alliance  with  Grufiydd  sink 

into  nothingness.      His  Northumbrian    government  too 

was  evidently  stained  with  great  errors,  and  even  with 

great  crimes.     But  it  is   remarkable  that  it  is  not  tiU 

the  last  two  years  of  his  life  that  we  hear  of  anything 

which  puts  him   in  an   unfavourable  light.     And  there 

is  nothing  in  his  few  recorded  earlier  actions  which  is  at 

all  inconsistent  with  the  generally  high  character  given  of 

him  by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.     That  writer  con- Witneas  of 

trasts  him  with  Harold  in  an  elaborate  comparison  which  ^^  ^f^ 

I  have  already  made  large  use  of  in  drawing  the  picture  of  ™iv*>«^ 

Harold.     And  it  is  clear   that,  whether  from  his   own 

actual  convictions  or  from  a  wish  to  please  his  patroness 

the  Lady  Eadgyth,  it  is  Tostig  rather  than  Harold  whose 

partizan   he  is  to  be  reckoned^  and  it  is  Tostig  whose 

actions  he  is  most  anxious  to  put  in  a  favourable  light. 

But  the  two  are  the  two  noblest  of  mortals;  no  land^  no 

age,  ever  brought  forth  two  such  men  at  the  same  time. 

He  makes  a  comparison  of  virtues  between  the  two,  but 

he  hardly  ventures  to  make  the  balance  decidedly  weigh  in 

favour  of  either.     In  person  Tostig  was  of  smaller  stature  BSa  de- 

than  his  elder  brother,  but  in  strength  and  daring  he  was  of '£)etig. 

his  equal.^     But  he  seems  to  have  lacked  all  Harold's 

winning  and  popular  qualities.     He  is  set  before  us  as  a 

man  of  strong  will^  of  stem  and  inflexible  purpose,  fidthful 

>  See  Appendix  GO.  '  See  above,  p.  38. 
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HiB  stern 
and  un- 
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North- 

hnmber- 

land. 


ToBtig*s 
efforts  to 
restore 
order. 


to  his  promiae,  grave^  reserved,  admitting  few  or  none  to 
share  his  counsels^  so  that  he  often  surprised  men  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  actions.^  His  zeal  against  wrong-doers^ 
the  virtue  of  the  ruler  for  which  his  father  and  brother 
are  so  loudly  praised,  grew  in  him  to  a  passion  which 
carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  honour.^ 
The  whole  picture  describes  him  as  a  man  of  honest  and 
upright  intentions^  but  of  an  unbending  sternness  which 
must  have  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  frank  and 
conciliatory  disposition  of  his  brother.  Such  a  man,  placed 
as  a  ruler  over  a  turbulent  and  refractory  people,  might, 
almost  unconsciously,  degenerate  into  a  cruel  tyrant. 
Northumberland,  we  are  told,  was,  at  the  time  when  he 
undertook  its  government,  in  a  state  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  either  Normandy  or  southern 
England  afforded  any  likeness.  Siward's  strong  arm  had 
done  something  to  bring  its  turbulent  inhabitants  into 
order;  yet  thieves  and  murderers  still  had  so  completely 
the  upper  hand  that  travellers  had  to  go  in  parties  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  even  then  were  hardly  safe.^  Tostig 
set  himself  vigorously,  evidently  too  vigorously,  to  work 
to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  His  severity  was 
merciless  and  impartial ;  death  and  mutilation  were  freely 
dispensed  among  all  disturbers  of  public  order.    His  efforts, 


^  Vita  Eadw.  409. 

*  lb.  "  At  Dux  Tostinus  et  ipse  gravi  quidem  et  sapienti  oontinentia, 
sed  (lerior  pauUitper  in  penequendd  fnaUHa,  yirili  pneditus  et  indis- 
Bolubili  mentis  oonstantiA.**  In  a  writer  who  is  striving  hard  to  make 
out  a  case  for  Toetig,  the  words  in  Italics  mean  a  g^reat  deal.  We  shall 
see,  as  we  go  on,  reason  to  justify  infinitely  stronger  expressions ;  but  the 
point  is  that  Tostig  was  not  a  mere  wanton  oppressor,  but  a  ruler  who 
carried  a  severe  justice  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  iiyustice.  This  is 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  no  doubt  flattering,  but  still  veiy  carefully 
drawn,  portrait  given  by  the  Biographer. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  431.  ''Licet  antecessor  ejus  Dux  Siwardus  ex  feritate 
judicii  valde  timeretur,  tamen  tanta  gentis  illius  crudelitas  et  Dei  incultus 
habebatur  ut  vix  triginta  vel  viginti  in  uno  comitatu  possent  ire,  quin  aut 
interficerentur  aut  depFBedarentur  ab  insidiantinm  latronum  multitudine." 
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we  are  told,  were  effectual ;  it  is  said,  in  a  proverbial  form  chap.  ix. 
of  speech,  that  under  his  administration  any  man  could 
safely  travel  through  the  whole  land  with  all  his  goods.^ 
Even  powerful  Thegns  were  not  spared,  and  here  comes 
the  point  in  which  Tostig  most  deeply  erred.  Putting 
our  various  accounts  together^  we  shall  find  that,  when 
offenders  were  too  powerful  to  be  reached  by  the  arm  of 
the  law^  Tostig  did  not  scruple  to  rid  the  land  of  them 
by  treacherous  assassination.  We  can  well  understand  that  Ezplana- 
a  man  of  Tostig's  disposition,  bent  on  bringing  his  pro-  later 
vinoe  into  order  at  any  price,  may  have  persuaded  himself®"™^* 
that  the  public  good  was  superior  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  may  have  blinded  himself  to  the  infamy  of  the 
means  by  which  the  public  good  was  to  be  compassed. 
Veiy  similar  conduct  in  public  men  of  our  own  day  has 
been  condoned  by  large  bodies  of  men,  and  by  some  has 
even  been  warmly  applauded.  The  unswerving  dictate  of 
justice  is  that  he  who,  in  any  age,  sheds  blood  without 
sentence  of  law  deserves  the  heaviest  condemnation  and 
the  heaviest  punishment.  Still  such  conduct  does  not 
always  imply  any  original  corruption  of  heart  in  the 
offender.  Tostig  richly  deserved  all  that  afterwards  fell 
upon  him.  Like  most  sinners,  he  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  undertook 
the  government  of  Northumberland  with  any  less  sincere 
intention  of  doing  his  duty  there  than  Harold  had  when 
he  undertook  the  government  of  Wessex.    Tostig  in  the 

^  Vita  Eadw.  43a.  "  Quos  pads  deific»  filius  et  amator  ezimius  Dux  adeo 
illo  adienaaverat  tempore,  patriam  scilicet  puigando  talium  cruciatu  vel  neoe, 
et  nulli  qoantamlibet  nobili  parcendo  qui  in  hoc  deprehensus  esset  crimine, 
ut  quiria  solus  etiam  cum  quAvis  possesaione  ad  votum  poesent  commeare, 
absque  alioujus  hoetilitatis  formidine.*'  This  last  is  the  proverbial  saying 
which  IS  applied  also  to  the  strict  police  of  William  (Chron.  Petrib.  1087)  ; 
"  Swa  >et  an  man  >e  himsylf  aht  were  mihte  faran  ofer  his  rice  mid  his 
bosum  full  goldee  ungedenul/'  It  is  essentially  the  same  story  as  that 
which  is  told  of  the  vigilant  administration  of  the  Bretwalda  Eadwine ;  see 
Bsda,  Hist.  Ecd.  ii.  16. 
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OHAP.  IX.  end  became  a  great  criminal ;  but  he  clearly  was  not  a 

monster  or  a  villain  firom  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
His  per-  The  strange  thing  is  that  a  man  of  this  disposition^ 
favour  with  whose  virtues  were  all  of  the  sterner  sort^  should  have 
become  a  personal  fitvourite  with  a  feeble  King  like 
Eadward.  One  may  perhaps  explain  it  by  the  principle 
which  often  makes  men,  both  in  love  and  in  friendship^ 
prefer  those  who  are  most  unlike  themselves.  A  man 
like  Eadward  would  cling  to  a  man  like  Tostig  as  his 
natural  protector,  and,  after  all,  weak  as  Eadward  was^ 
there  were  elements  in  his  character  to  which  the  extreme 
severity  of  Tostig  would  not  be  unacceptable  or  even 
unlike.  The  King  who  had  commanded  Oodwine  to 
march  against  the  untried  citizens  of  Dover  would  not 
be  likely  to  condemn  the  harshness  of  Tostig^s  rule  in 
ToBtig's  Northumberland.  And  there  were  other  points  in  Tostig's 
yirtuea.  character  which  would  naturally  and  rightly  commend 
him  to  the  favour  of  the  saintly  King.  Tostig,  like 
William,  practised  some  virtues  which  Harold  neglected. 
While  Harold^s  affections  seem  to  have  dwelt  wholly  on  an 
English  mistress,  Tostig  set  an  example  of  strict  fidelity 
to  his  foreign  wife.^  Of  the  two,  the  husband  of  Judith 
would  doubtless  be  more  acceptable  to  Eadward  than 
the  lover  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  Tostig  too  was  of 
a  bountiful  disposition,  and  Judith,  who  was  a  devout 
woman,  directed  a  large  share  of  his  bouijty  to  pious 
objects.'    Through  all  these  causes  Tostig  easily  won  the 

^  Vita  Eadw.  409.  "  Propter  eamdem  regis  stirpis  uxorem  saam  omnium 
abdicans  volaptatem,  e(xM>8  moderatius  corporis  et  oris  sui  prudenter  regere 
consuetudinem."  On  this  singular  use  of  the  word  e(eZe6»,  which  is  found 
also  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  see  Appendix  B. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  409.  "  Quum  largiretur,  liberali  efiundebat  muni6oentiA,et 
frequentius  hoc  hortatu  religiossd  conjugis  suae  in  Christi  fiebat  honore  quam 
pro  aliquo  hominum  labili  favore.'*  Tostig  and  Judith  had  much  reverence 
for  Saint  Cuthberht,  and  were  bountiful  in  their  gifts  to  his  church  at 
Durham.  But  Judith  chafed  under  the  discipline  which  forbade  women 
to  pay  their  personal  devotions  at  his  shiine.     She  accordingly,  before 
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highest  place  in   the  affection   of  his  royal   brother-in-  ohap.  vu 
law.     With  his  sister  the  Lady  he  stood  only  too  well. 
There  is  too  mnch  reason  to  fear  that  Eadgyth  did  not 
scrapie  to  become  something  more  than  the  accomplice 
of  one  of  his  worst  deeds.^ 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom,  probably  at  about  the  age 
of  thirty-two,^  was  entrusted  the  rule  of  the  ancient  realm 
beyond  the  Humber.  The  general  picture  of  his  govern- 
ment I  have  already  given ;  but  for  nine  years  no  domestic 
details  are  supplied.  We  shall  find  him,  like  his  brother, 
making  the  fashionable  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  aiding 
his  brother  in  his  wars  with  the  Welsh.  Notwithstanding 
Norman  legends^  there  is^  at  this  stage  of  their  history, 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  dissension  between  them. 

One  fact  however  we   learn   quite  incidentally  which  Tostig 
touches^  not  indeed  the  internal  administration   of  histhaBWom 
Earldom,  but  the  measures  taken  at  once  for  its  external  $J^^^^ 
defence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  1055-1061. 
Imperial  Crown  over  the  g^reat  Northern  dependency  of 
England.     At  some  time  during  the  first  six  years  of  his 
government^  Earl  Tostig  became  the  sworn   brother  of 
Malcolm,  the  restored  King  of  Scots.^    This  was  a  tie  by 
which  reconciled  enemies  often  sought  to  bind  one  another 
to  special  friendship.     It  was  the  tie  by  which  Cnut  had 

Tenturing  herself,  sent  a  handmaid  to  try  her  luck.  The  poor  girl  was 
sadly  buffeted  by  the  indignant  saint,  on  which  Tostig  and  his  wife  offered 
a  splendid  crucifix  with  the  usual  accompanying  fignres.  Sim.  Dun.  Hist. 
EccL  Dun.  iii.  iz. 

^  See  above,  p.  46.    We  shall  come  to  the  details  in  the  next  Chapter. 

'  I  have  no  means  of  reckoning  save  the  vague  one  which  I  have 
had  to  foUow  throughout.  As  Oodwine  and  Gytha  were  married  in 
1019,  their  third  or  fourth  child  would  probably  be  bom  about  1023 
or  1024. 

>  Simeon  of  Durham  (Gest.  Begg.  in  anno)  speaks  of  Malcolm  being 
Toetig's  "conjuratus  frater"  in  1061.  The  engagement  must  therefore 
have  been  entered  into  before  that  year  and  after  1055.  '^^^Btig  was  not 
likely  to  become  Malcolm's  sworn  brother  till  be  found  himself  bis 
neighbour. 
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CHAP.  iz.  been  bound  to  Eadmund/  and  by  which  Tostig's  pre- 
decessor Ealdred  had  been  bound  to  the  fidtfaless  Carl.^ 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  establishment  of 
this  tie  between  Tostig  and  Malcolm  had  been  preceded 
Probable  by  any  hostilities  between  them.  It  is  far  more  probable^ 
of  2e  en-  Considering  the  date  of  Tostig^s  appointment  to  his  Earl- 
|*fi^®°*  dom,  that  the  engagement  took  place  early  in  Tostig^s 
with  Mac-  government^  and  that  it  was  made  with  a  view  to  the  joint 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against  a  common  enemy.  When 
Tostig  succeeded  Siward^  Malcolm  was  still  struggling  for 
his  crown  against  Macbeth^  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Tostig  continued  to  support  the  man  of  King  Eadward 
against  the  usurper.^  Then  doubtless  it  was  that  the 
King  of  Scots  and  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  entered 
into  this  close  mutual  relation.  But  the  tie  of  sworn 
brotherhood  was  one  which  was  seldom  found  strong 
enough  to  bind  the  turbulent  spirits  of  those  times.  It 
sat  almost  as  lightly  on  the  conscience  of  Malcolm  as  it 
had  sat  on  the  conscience  of  Carl.  The  engagement  was 
observed  as  long  as  it  happened  to  be  convenient^  and  no 
longer.  While  Tostig  was  the  guardian  of  the  English 
border^  Malcolm's  brotherhood  with  Tostig  did  not  hinder 
him  from  violating  the  frontiers  of  Tostig's  Earldom. 
When  Tostig  was  an  exile  in  arms  against  his  country, 
the  tie  was  remembered^  and  it  procured  him  a  warm 
welcome  at  the  Scottish  Court. 

^ifgar  The  appointment  of  Tostig  to  the  Earldom  must  have 

Mi^h  20,  ^^^  made  in  the  Gemot  which  was  held  in  London  in  the 

1055-         Lent  of  this  year.*     In  the  same  Assembly,  -ZElfgar,  Earl 

of  the  East-Angles,  was  banished.      The  accounts  which 

we  have  of  this  transaction  are  not  very  intelligible.     The 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  393.  '  See  voL  i.  p.  520.  *  See  Appendix  KE. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1055.  "pa  bead  man  ealre  witena  gemot  vii.  nihton  cr 
nddlenctene."    Flor.  Wig.  "  Habito  Lundonis  consilio." 
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AiUest  narrative  that  we  have,  that  of  the  Chronicler  who  ohap.  xx. 
is  most  distinctly  a  partizan  of  Harold^  tells  ns  that  he 
was  charged  with  treason  towards  the  King  and  all  the 
people  of  the  land.  It  adds  that  he  publicly  confessed  his 
guilt,  though  the  confession  escaped  him  unawares.^  The 
other  accounts  are  satisfied  with  saying  that  he  was  guiltless 
or  nearly  guiltless.'  With  such  evidence  as  this,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  determine  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
^^Ufgar.  We  do  not  even  know  what  the  treason  was  with 
which  he  was  charged.  But  a  charge  to  which  the  accused 
party,  even  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  pleaded  guiliy,  could 
Lardly  have  been  wholly  frivolous  on  the  part  of  the 
accuser.  This  point  is  important;  for,  though  we  have  no 
direct  statement  who  the  accuser  was,  the  probability  is 
that  a  charge  against  one  who  stood  so  high  in  the  rival 
family  could  have  been  brought  only  by  Harold  or  by 
some  one  acting  in  his  interest.  At  any  rate,  if  ^Ifgar 
was  not  a  traitor  before  his  condemnation,  he  became  one 
very  soon  after  it.     In  seeking  a  forcible  restoration,  he 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1055.  "  Utlagode  mann  ^Ifgar  eorl,  foi^n  him 
man  weaip  on  |wet  he  was  pea  cynges  ewica  and  eaira  landleoda. 
[On  this  phrase,  see  abore,  pp.  331,  333.]  And  he  |«8  geanwyrde  wss 
setforan  eallum  jxun  mannum  ]>e  )nBr  gegaderode  weron,  |>eah  him  ]«t  word 
ofiicate  his  unn|»anoes.'*    So  Chron.  Cant. 

•  "BuUn  vican  gylte,"  Chron.  Ab.  "Forneh  bntan  gylte,"  Chron.  Wig. 
'*  Sine  culpi,"  Florence.  Jnst  as  in  the  case  of  the  ballad  charging  God- 
wine  with  the  murder  of  .Wilfred  (vol.  i.  p.  756),  these  differences  look  very 
much  as  if  the  Worcester  writer  had  seen  the  Abingdon  text,  and  had 
altered  a  passage  which  might  be  construed  into  a  representation  of  Harold 
as  a  false  accuser.  One  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  motive  for  the 
change.  And  care  taken  on  such  a  point  seems  to  show  that  Harold  had 
some  hand  in  the  accusation,  whether  true  or  false.  It  is  singular  however 
that  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  is  generally  most  bitter  against  Harold, 
should  be  the  writer  who  expresses  the  most  distinct  conviction  of  the  guilt 
of  jS!lfgar  (M.  H.  B.  760  D) ;  "  Eodem  anno  Algarus  consul  Oettrice  [a  con- 
fusion of  his  present  and  later  offices]  exsulatus  est,  quia  de  proditione 
Regis  in  consilio  convictus  fuerat.**  On  the  other  hand,  a  later  writer, 
John  of  Peterborough  (1055),  commits  himself  to  the  banishment  being 
done  both  ''sine  caussft"  and  ''per  Haroldi  consilium." 

VOL.  n.  .  C  C 
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oBAF.  ix.  did  but  follow  the  least  justifiable  act  in  the  career  of  his 
rival.     But^  if  Harold  had  set  a  bad  example^  ^Ifgar 
improved  upon  it.     Harold  had  sought  to  force  his  way 
into  the  country  at  the  head  of  meroenaries  hir^   in 
a  foreign  land.     Sut  he  had  not  allied  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country;    he  had  not  carried  on  a  war 
against  England  in  the  interest  of  an  ever  restless  foe  of 
England.    To  this  depth  of  infamy  JSlfgar  did  not  scrapie 
-Sl^AT       to  sink.     He  went  over,  as  Harold  had  done^  to  Ireland^ 
iu  Ireland,  and  there  gathered  a  force  of  eighteen  ships,  besides  the 
one  in  which  he  had  made  his  own  voyage.    These  ships 
were  doubtless  manned  by  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in 
that  country.^     With  this  fleet  he  sailed  to  some  haven  in 
and  makes  Walcs^  probably  in  Norili  Wales,  where  he  met  Giufl^dd 
wHh  Gn?-  ^^^  made  an  alliance  with  him.^    The  Welsh  Prince  was 
fyd<^«  now  at  the  height  of  his  power.     He  had  this  very  year 

overthrown  and  slain  his  South- Welsh  rivals  Oruf^d  the 
son  of  Bhydderch.'  He  seems  now  to  have  been  master  of 
the  whole  Cymrian  territory^  and,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
power,  he  was  more  dangerous,  and  probably  more  hostile, 
to  England  than  ever.  Nothing  then  could  be  more  op- 
portune for  his  purposes  than  the  appearance  of  a  banished 
English  Earl  at  Hxe  head  of  a  powerfol  force  of  Irish 
Danes.  uSllfgar  at  once  asked  for  Gru%dd's  help  in  a  war  to 
be  waged  against  King  Eadward.^  The  plan  of  a  campaign 

^  Ghron.  Ab.  1055.  "  He  gewende  8a  to  Irlande,  and  begeat  him  ffaer 
WS ;  ]«t  W8M  xviii.  soipa  botan  Ms  Agenan.**  So  ''xviii.  piraticu  navibns 
acquiritia"  in  Florenoe.  The  part  of  Ireland  whenoe  they  came  is  not 
mentioned,  bnt  Diarmid,  the  protector  of  Harold,  waa  stiU  reigning  at 
Dublin,  and  he  would  doubtless  be  equally  ready  to  protect  .£lfgar.  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  the  matter  in  the  Irish  Chronicles. 

'  The  language  of  the  three  Chronicles  and  of  Florenoe  is  nngnlarty 
yaried,  but  they  all  assert  the  same  fitct. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  1055.  "Grifinus  filius  Lewelin,  Orifnd  filium  Bidereh 
occidit  et  Herefordiam  yastavit.*'    So  Brut  y  lywysogion,  1054. 

*  Fl.  Wig.    "  Petivit  [Algarus]  ut  contra  Begem  Eadwardum  sibi  < 
in  auxillimi." 
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was  speedily  settled.     Gra%dd  summoned  the  whole  force  ohaf.  iz. 
of  the  Cymrj^  for  a  great  expedition  against  the  Saxons, 
w^lfgar,  with  his  Irish  or  Danish  following^  was  to  meet 
the  Wekh  King  at  some  point  which  is  not  mentioned^ 
and  the  combined  host  was  to  march  on  a  devastating 
inroad  into   Herefordshire.      The   plan   was   snccessfully  Gru%dd 
carried  ont,  and  the  forces  of  Grufiydd  and  Mlfgax  entered  nvt^T^ 
the  sonthem  part  of  the  shire,  the   district  known   ^^^^!f^^' 
Archenfeld,  and  there  harried  the  country.^  The  border 
land  which  they  entered  was  one  bound  to  special  service 
against  British  enemies.    The  priests  of  the  district  had 
the  duty  of  carrying  the  King's  messages  into  Wales ;  its 
militia  claimed  the  right,  in  any  expedition  against  the 
same  enemy^  to  form  the  van  in  the  march  and  the  rear  in 
the  retreat.^    To  ravage  this  warlike  district  was  no  doubt 
a  special  object  with  the  Welsh  King,  one  which  would 
be  carried   out  with  special  delight.     He  did  his  work 
effectually.    The  effects  of  the  harrying  under   Gruffydd 
were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey.^ 

^  VL  Wig.  '*  De  toto  regno  suo  copiosom  exercitum  congregans."  The 
Welsh  Chronicler  says  that  "Gniifydd  raised  an  army  against  the  Saxons/' 
but  he  takes  care  to  say  nothing  of  his  English,  Irish,  or  Danish  allies. 

*  Domesday,  179.  "In  Arcenefelde  habet  Rex  tree  ecclesoas;  presbyter! 
faarum  eodesianun  ferunt  legaliones  Regis  in  Wales.  .  .  .  Quum  exeroitna 
in  hostem  pergit,  ipsi  per  consuetudinem  £B«iunt  Avanivfarde  et  in  re- 
versione  JUdrewarde,  Hs  consnetudines  erant  Walensinm  T.  R.  E.  in 
Arcenefelde.'*  These  customa  are  described  at  length  (see  also  181),  and 
tbey  give  a  carious  picture  of  *a  border  district,  largely  inhabited  by 
Welshmen  living  under  English  allegiance  and  bound  to  service  against 
their  independent  brethren.  The  district  is  also  spoken  of  by  the  name  of 
Yrcingafelda  in  the  Chronicles  for  915,  when  the  country  was  harried  by 
Danish  pirates,  and  a  Bishop  Camelgeac,  seemingly  a  Bishop  of  Uandaff 
(see  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Ang.  156,  and  Thorpe,  Chronological  Index),  but  at 
any  rate  a  valued  subject  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  was  taken  prisoner. 

*  Domesday,  181.  "Rex  Grifin  et  Blein  vastaverunt  banc  terram 
T.  R.  E.  et  ideo  nescitur  qualis  eo  tempore  fiierit."  Blein  is  doubtless 
Bleddyn  tlie  brother  of  Gruffydd,  to  whom  bis  kingdom  was  given  by 
Harold  in  1063.  There  are  other  entries  of  *^  Wasta"  on  the  same  page  ; 
also  at  181  b,  i8a  &,  183,  183  5,  185,  and  187. 
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OHAP.  IX.  The  work  of  destruction  thus  begun  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  Oruffydd  and  his  allies  without  opposition, 
till  they  came  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of  Hereford.^ 
and  meet  There  they  were  at  last  met  by  a  large  force  under  Ralph, 
near  Here-  the  Earl  of  the  shire^  consisting  partly  of  the  levies  of 
October  2  ^^®  district,  and  partly  of  his  own  French  and  Norman 
'055  following.    Richard  the  son  of  Scrob,  it  will  be  remem- 

bered, was  among  the  Normans  who  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  England,^  and  no  doubt  the  forces  of  Richard's 
Ralph        Castle   swelled  the  army   of  Ralph.      The  timid  Earl^ 
EMliflh  ^  thought  himself  called  upon  to  be  a   military  reformer. 
fight  on      rpj,^    English,  light-armed    and  heavy-armed  alike,   had 
back.         hitherto  always  been  accustomed  to  fight  on  foot.     The 
Housecarl,  the  professional  soldier,  with  his  coat  of  mail 
and  his  battle-axe,  and  the  churl  who  hastened  to  defend  his 
field  with  nothing  but  his  javelin  and  his  leathern  jerkinj 
alike  looked  on  the  horse  only  as  a  means  to  convey  the 
warrior  to  and  from  the  field  of  battle.     The  introduction 
of  cavalry  into  the  English  armies  might  perhaps  have 
been  an  improvement,  but  it  was  an  improvement  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  with  a  sudden  levy  witihin 
sight  of  the   enemy.     Sut  Ralph  despised  the   English 
tactics,  and  would  have  his  army  arrayed  according  to 
the  best  and  newest  continental  models.     A  French  prince 
could  not  condescend  to  command  men  who  walked  into 
action  on  their  own  feet,  according  to  the  barbarous  English 
feshion.     The  men  of  Herefordshire  were  therefore  called 
on  to  meet  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  nimble  Welsh, 
and  the  more  fearftd  onslaught  of  jSBlfgar's  Danes,  while 
The  battle  still  mounted  on  their  horses.     The  natural  consequences 
fore  lost,     followed;  before  a  spear  was  hurled,  the  English  took  to 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1055.     **I>uobu8  miliariis  a  civitate  Hereford^.'* 
'  See  aboYe,  p.  344. 

'  It  18  now  that  Florence  introduces  him  as  "  timidus  Dux  Radulfoa, 
Regis  Eadwardi  sororis  filius." 
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flight.^  Nothing  else  could  have  been  reasonably  looked  ohaf.  ix. 
for;  however  strong  may  have  been  the  hearts  of  their 
riders^  horses  which  had  not  gone  through  the  necessary 
training  would  naturally  turn  tail  at  the  unaccustomed 
sights  and  sounds  of  an  army  in  battle  array.^  But  in  one 
account  we  find  a  statement  which  is  &r  stranger  and  more 
disgraceful.  If  Ralph  required  his  men  to  practise  an 
unusual  and  foreign  tactic^  he  and  his  immediate  com- 
panions should  at  least  have  shown  them  in  their  own 
persons  an  example  of  its  skilful  and  valiant  carrying  out. 
But  we  are  told  that  Ralphs  with  his  French  and  Normans^ 
were  the  first  to  fly^  and  that  the  English  in  their  flight 
did  but  follow  the  example  of  their  leader.^  I  suspect  some 
exaggeration  here.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  timid  Earl  himself,  mere  cowardice  was  certainly 
not  a  common  Norman,  or  even  French,  failing.  For  a 
party  of  French  knights  to  take  to  flight  on  the  field  of 
battle  without  exchanging  a  single  spear-thrust,  is  some- 
tbing  almost  unheard  of.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  we 
have  here  a  little  perversion  arising  from  national  dislike. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that,  whatever  Ralph  himself  may 
have  done,  the  Normans  in  his  company  were  simply 
carried  away  by  the  inevitable,  and  therefore  in  no  way 
disgraceful,  flight  of  the  English.  Anyhow  the  battle, 
before  it  had  begun,  was  changed  into  a  rout.  The 
enemy  pursued.  The  light-armed  and  nimble  Welsh  were 
probably  well  able  to  overtake  the  clumsily  mounted 
English.     Four  or  five  hundred  were  killed,  and  many 

*  Chrcm.  Ab.  1055.  "  Ac  »r  ]*8er  wsBre  aenig  spere  gescoten,  aer  fleah  fSmt 
EngliBce  folc,  forCan  |>e  hig  wseran  on  horsan."  Florence  is  more  explicit ; 
'*  RAdulfus  .  .  Anglos  contra  morem  in  equis  pugnare  jussit." 

'  See  Macaula/s  remarks  on  Monmouth's  raw  cavalry  at  Sedgemoor. 
Hist.  Eng.  i.  588,  604. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  1055.  "Comes  cum  suis  Francis  et  Nortmannis  fugam 
primitus  capessit.  Quod  videntes  Angli  ducem  suum  fiigiendo  seqauntur." 
But  the  Chronicles  do  not  necessarily  imply  this. 
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OHAP.  IX.  more  were  wounded.     On  the  side  of  iSlfgar  and  Qra£^dd 

we  are  told  that  not  a  man  was  lost.^ 
JBlfgftr  The  Welsh  King  and  the  English  Earl  entered  Hereford 

fydd  mok  the  same  day'  without  resistance.  The  chief  object  of 
HerrfOTd  ^^®^^  wrath  seems  to  have  been  the  catiiedral  church  of  the 
Story  of  diocese^  the  minster  of  Saint  iEthelberiit.  The  holjr  King* 
j^^^^  of  the  East-Angles^  betrothed  to  the  daughter  rf  the 
^Mt-         famous  Ofia.  had  come  to  seek  his  bride  at  her  father's 

Anglia. 

79a.  court.     He  was  there  murdered  by  the  intrigues  of  Cjne- 

thrythj  ihe  wife  of  the  Mercian  King.'    He  became  the 
local  saint  of  Hereford,  and  the  minster  of  the  city  boasted 
i£thel8tan,  of  his  relics  as  its  choicest  treasure.    That  church  was  now 
Herefoi^.    ruled  by  iEthelstan,  an  aged  Prelate,  who  had  already 
1012-1056.  g^^  foj.  forty-three  years.*     But,  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
blindness  had  caused  him  to  retire  from  the  active  govern- 
ment of  his  diocese,  which  was  administered  by  a  Welsh 
Bishop  named  Tremerin.'^    ^thelstan  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  eminent  holiness,  and  he  had,  doubtless   in   his 
more  active  days,  rebuilt  the  minster  of  Saint  ^thelberht, 
and  enriched  it  with    many  ornaments,      llie  invaders 
attacked  the  church  with  the  fury  of  heathens;  indeed 
among  the  followers  of  uSllfgar  there  may  still  have  been 
votaries  of  Thor  and   Odin.     Seven  of  the  Canons  at- 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  man  aloh  "Ssr  myoel  wael,  abutan  feower  hnnd 
manna  o'S9e  fife,  and  hig  nnnne  agean.'*  The  Annales  CambiuB  (1055) 
have  simply,  "  Grifinua  .  .  Herfordiam  vastavit^**  without  mention  of  the 
battle.  The  Brut  (1054)  ia  much  fuller.  It  makes  no  mention  of  iEl%ar 
and  his  contingent,  but  it  speaks  of  Reinolf  or  Randwlf  as  the  commaiider 
of  the  English.  It  says  nothing  of  the  special  reason  for  the  fli^t  of  the 
English,  which  it  says  happened  "after  a  severely  hard  battle.** 
•  *  The  battle,  according  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  and  Florence,  the 
"  harrying**  according  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  was  on  the  X4th  of 
October,  iz.  Kal.  Nov. 

'  So  all  the  Chronicles  under  79  a.  *  See  Appendix  HH. 

"  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  and  Flor.  Wig.  1055.  This  can  hardly  be  the 
Tramerin,  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  who  was  consecrated  at  Canterbmy  by 
Archbishop  ^Ifric  in  994.  R.  de  Diceto,  X  Soriptt.  46  t  .  See  Stabbs,  Beg. 
Sao.  20,  155. 
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tempted  to  defend  the  great  door  of  the  church,  but  they  ohaf.  iz. 
were  cut  down  witiiout  mercy. -^  The  church  was  burned, 
and  all  its  relics  and  ornaments  were  lost.  Of  the 
citizens  many  were  slain,  and  others  were  led  into  cap- 
tivity.* The  whole  town  was  sacked  and  set  fire  to,  and 
the  Welsh  account  specially  adds  that  Oru%dd  destroyed 
the  fort  or  citadel.^  The  history  which  folbws  seems  to 
imply  that  the  town  itself  was  not  fortified,  but  merely 
protected  by  this  fortress.  At  its  date  or  character  we  can 
only  guess.  Hereford  is  not  spoken  of  among  the  fortresses 
raised  by  Eadward  the  Elder  and  his  sister  ^thel&dd.  It 
is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  the  fortress  destroyed  by 
Gruffydd  was  a  Norman  castle  raised  by  Balph.  A  chief 
who  was  so  anxious  to  make  his  people  conform  to  Norman 
ways  of  fighting  would  hardly  lag  behind  his  neigh- 
bour at  Richaid^s  Castle.  He  would  be  among  the 
first  at  once  to  provide  himself  with  a  dweUing-place 
and  his  capital  with  a  defence  according  to  the  latest 
continental  patterns.  If  so,  we  may  easily  form  a  picture 
of  the  Hereford  of  tiiose  days.  By  the  banks  of  the 
Wye  rose  the  minster,  low  and  massive,  but  crowned  by 
one  or  more  of  those  tall  slender  towers  in  which  the 
rude  art  of  English  masons  strove  to  reproduce  the  cam- 
paniles of  Northern  Italy.  Around  the  church  were 
gathered  the  houses  of  the  Bishop,  the  Canons,  the  citizens, 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1055.  *'8eptem  caDoniciB  qui  valvas  principalis  basilicsB 
defendennt  oocint.'*  The  Worcester  Chronicler,  withunt  mentioning  the 
number,  says;  "Forbcenide  [^Ifgar]  )wt  mere  mynster  )«e  JSthelstan 
bifloeop  getimbrode,  and  ofsloh  ]»  preostas  innan  )>an  mynstre." 

'  *'  NonntUlU  e  ciyibns  necatis,  mtiUisqae  captivatis,"  says  Florence,  but  , 

the  Worcester  Chronicle,  after  mentioning  the  slaughter  of  the  clergy, 
adds,  "  and  manege  Iwrto  eacan  ;"  while  Abingdon  says,  "  and  ]wet  folc 
slogan,  and  sums  onweglseddan/'  Cf.  the  exaggeration  as  to  the  slaughter 
ftt  Canterbury  in  loi  i .    See  toL  i.  p.  659. 

'  The  Brut  y  Tywysogion  plainly  distinguishes  the  "gaer,"  or  castle, 
which  was  demolished,  from  the  town,  which  was  burned.  The  castle 
was  doubtless  of  stone,  while  the  houses  of  the  town  would  be  chiefly  of 
wood. 
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oHAP.  IX.  the  last  at  least  mainly  of  wood.    Over  all  rose  the  square 

mass  of  the  Norman  donjon,  an  ominous  foreboding  of  the 

days  which  were  soon  to  come.    All,  church,  castle,  houses, 

fell  before   the  wasting  arms  of  j£!lfgar  and  Omfl^dd. 

They  went  away  rejoicing  in  their  victory  and  in   the 

Deathiof    rich  bootv  which  they  carried.    The  blow  seems  to  have 

1055,  and    broken  the  hearts  of  the  two  Prelates  whose  flock  suffered 

f!^^^'  ^  fearfully.     Tremerin  died  before  the  end  of  the  year, 

10,  1050.    and  JBthelstan  early  in  the  year  following.^ 

King  Eadward  was  now  in  his  usual  winter-quarters  at 
<  Gloucester.     Either  the  time  of  the  Christmas  (remot  was 
hastened,  or  the  King,  in  such  an  emergency,  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility.     The  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
chastisement  of  the  rebels  could  no  longer  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  his  incapable  nephew.    The  occasion  called  for  the 
wisest  head  and  the  strongest  arm  in  the  whole  realm. 
Harold       Though  his  own  government  had  not  been  touched,  the 
agJnst  tha  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  was  bidden  to  gather  a  force 
i5rom  all  England,  and  to  attack  the  Welsh  in  their  own 
land.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  brother  was,  as  in  a  later 
war  with  the  same  enemy,  summoned  from  Northumber- 
land to  his  help.     Late  as  was  the  season  of  the  year, 
Compari-    Harold  did  not  shrink  from  the  task.^    This  seems  to  have 
earlier  and  ^^^^  ^^^  first  experience  of  Welsh  warfiu*e,  and  we  are  not 
later  Welsh  ^i^  whether  he  now  adopted  those  special  means  of  adapt- 
ing his  operations  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country, 
1063.      which  he  tried  so  successfully  in  his  later  and  more  famous 
campaign.     He  then,  as  we  shall  see,  caused  his  soldiers  to 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  and  Flor.  Wig.  1055,  i^5^« 
'  Florence,  at  thu  point,  Beeme  quite  to  boil  over  with  admiration  for 
Harold ;  "  Quod  ubi  Regi  innotuit,  de  tot&  mox  Anglift  exercitum  con- 
gregari  jusnt.  cui  61awom»  congregate  strenuum  Duoem  Haroldum  pre- 
fecit,  qui,  devote  jussiB  obtemperans,  Griffinum  et  Algarum  impigre  inae- 
quitur,  ao  fines  Walanorum  audacter  ingressus,  ultra  Straddele  castra- 
metatuB  est ;  sed  illi,  quia  virum  fortem  et  bellioosum  ipsum  sdebant,  cum 
eo  committere  bellum  non  audentes,  in  Suth-Waliam  fbgenmt." 
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adopt  the  light  arms  and  loose  array  of  the  Welsh,  and  chaf.  ix. 
thereby  proved  more  than  a  match  for  them  at  their  own 
\¥eapons.  The  story  seems  rather  to  imply  that  he  did  not 
do  so  on  this  occasion^  and  that  the  later  stroke  of  his 
genius  was  the  result  of  the  lessons  which  he  now  learned. 
In  neither  case  did  a  Welsh  enemy  dare  to  meet  Harold  in 
a  pitched  battle ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  campaigns ;  in  the  earlier  one  the  Welsh  sucoess- 
fiilly  escaped  Harold's  pursuit^  while  in  the  later  one  they 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Harold  gathered  his  army  at 
Gloucester;  he  passed  the  Welsh  border^  and  pitched  his 
camp  beyond  the  frontier  district  of  Straddele.^  But  the 
main  point  is  that  Ghru%dd  and  iElfgar,  who  had  marched 
so  boldly  to  the  conflict  with  Balph^  altogether  shrank 
firom  giving  battle  to  Harold.  They  escaped  into  South 
Wales.  Harold^  finding  it  vain  to  pursue  such  an  enemy^ 
gave  up  the  attempt.  He  dismissed  the  greater  part  of 
his  army^  that  is  probably  ihe  militia  of  the  shires^  merely 
bidding  them  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  withstand 
the  enemy  in  case  of  any  sudden  inroad.^  With  the  rest  Harold 
of  his  troops,  that  is  probably  with  his  own  following,  Here^. 
he  went  on  to  take  measures  for  securing  the  important 
post  of  Hereford  against  future  attacks.  The  castle  had 
been  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  church  was  a  ruin,  the 
houses  of  the  townsmen  were  burned.  Harold  set  himself 
to  repair  the  mischief,  but  his  notions  of  defending  a  city 

*  See  Flor.  Wig.  1055.  "Straddele"  or  "Stratelei"  (see  Domeaday, 
iSih,  186,  187)  18  a  border  district  reckoned  along  with  Herefordshire  in 
Domesday.  Here  also  we  find  (i8a  &)  "  unam  hidam  Waleftcam  T.  R.  E. 
vastatam ;"  and  it  is  added,  "  Hnjus  terree  maxima  pars  erat  in  defensn 
Begis."  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  494),  in  a  fine  fit  of  exaggeration,  carries 
Harold  as  fiir  as  Snowdon ;  *'  Castra  usque  ad  Snaudunam  perduxit.'*  Mr. 
Woodward  (History  of  Wales,  210)  makes  Straddele  to  be  Ystrad-olwyd, 
the  Bouthein  Strathclyde  of  Denbighshire,  but  the  witness  of  Florence  and 
Domesday  seems  decisi've. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1055.  **  Majorem  exercitilB  partem  ibi  dimisit,  mandans  eis 
at  Buis  adyersariis,  si  res  exposceret,  viriliter  resisterent." 
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oHAP.  IX.  were  different  from  those  of  the  Frenchman  Ralph.  Hie 
jSrst  object  of  the  English  Earl  was  to  secure  the  town 
itself,  not  to  provide  a  stronghold  for  its  governor.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  rebuilt  the  castle,  but  he  at  onoe 
supplied  the  city  itself  with  the  needful  defences.  So 
important  a  border  town  was  no  longer  to  be  left  open  to 
the  raids  of  every  enemy  and  every  rebel.  As  a  military 
measure,  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  he  surrounded 
the  town  with  a  ditch  and  a  strong  wall.  This  wall,  in  its 
first  estate,  though  strengthened  by  gates  and  bars,  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  dyke  of  earth  and  rough  stones. 
But,  before  the  reign  of  Eadward  was  ended,  Harold,  then 
Earl  of  the  shire,  followed  the  example  of  Eadward  at 
Towcester  and  iEthelstan  at  Exeter,  and  sunounded  the 
town  with  a  wall  of  masonry.^  The  wooden  houses  of  the 
citizens  could  soon  be  rebuilt.  Hereford  was  soon  again 
peopled  with  burghers,  both  within  and  without  the  wall^ 
some  of  them  the  men  of  the  King  and  others  ihe  men  of 
Earl  Harold.'    llie  minster  had  been  burned,  but  we  must 


^  I  infer  this  from  a  oompariBon  of  the  GhronideB,  Florenoe,  and  I>omes- 
day.  The  Abingdon  Chroaicle  says,  "  And  HanJd  Eorl  let  dician  8a  die 
abntan  )>8et  port  ]>a  hwile."  Florence  says  more  distinctly,  "  Herefordam 
rediens,  vallo  lato  et  alto  illam  oinxit,  portis  et  sens  munivit.''  These 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  the  case,  point  to  a  mere  **  yattom.* 
But  in  Domesday,  179,  we  read  of  there  being  a  '*  mums'*  at  Hereford  in 
the  time  of  King  Eadward,  which  seems  to  imply  a  stone  wall.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  Harold  shoidd  throw  up  a  hasty  mound  now,  and 
afterwards  make  a  more  elaborate  fortification,  when,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  Hereford  came  under  his  immediate  government.  On  the  walls  of 
Exeter  and  Towcester  see  vol.  L  pp.  308,  315. 

'  One  hundred  and  three  burghers  held  of  the  Eing,  twenty-seven  of 
Earl  Harold,  whose  customs  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  King's  men. 
The  customs  are  detailed  at  great  length.  The  burghers  were  ItaUe  to 
military  service  against  the  Welsh,  and  they  paid  a  fine  of  forty  shillini  s 
to  the  King  in  case  of  disobedience  to  the  Sheriff's  summons  for  that 
purpose.  Some  served  with  horses.  The  Beeve  paid  twelve  pounds  to  the 
King  and  six  to  Earl  Harold,  that  is  the  EarPs  third  penny.  Hm  Ring 
had  a  mint,  and  also  the  Bishop.  The  whole  details  axe  exoeedingly 
curious,  and  I  shall  probably  have  to  refer  to  them  again. 
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remember  how  laxly  that  word  is  often  taken.  All  its  ohap.  iz. 
woodwork,  all  its  fittings  and  ornaments^  were  of  conrse 
destroyed,  the  walls  woald  be  blackened  and  damaged, 
but  it  was  capable  of  at  least  temporary  repair,  as  Bishop 
^thelstan  was  buried  in  it  next  year.^  Under  the  care  of 
Earl  Harold^  Hereford  was  again  a  city. 

Meanwhile  ^Ifgar  and  Orufiydd  sued  for  peace.     Mes-  Pe«<»  of 
esLges  went  to  and  6co,  and  at  last  a  conference  was  held  1055. 
between  them  and  Harold  at  Billingsley  in  Shropshire^  a 
little  west  of  the  Severn.     Harold  was  never  disposed  to 
press  hardly  on  an  enemy,  and  he  may  possibly  have  felt 
that  he  was  himself  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  all  that  had 
happened^  if  he  had  promoted  any  ill-considered  charges 
against  his  rival.     In  fact^  rude  and  ferocious  as  those  General 
times  were  in  many  ways^  the  struggles  of  English  poli-  of  Eoglish 
tical  life  were  then  carried  on  with  much  greater  mildness  J^^^ 
than  they  were  in  many  later  generations.   Blood  was  often 
lightly  shed^  but  it  was  hardly  ever  shed  by  way  of  judicial 
sentence.^    A  victorious  party  never  sent  the  vanquished 
leaders  either  to  a  scaffold  or  to  a  dungeon.     Banishment 
was  the  invariable  sentence^  and  banishment  in  those  days 
commonly  supplied  the  means  of  return.    Thus  when  Gruf- 
fydd  and  ^Ifgar  sought  for  peace^  it  was  easily  granted  to 
them;  ^Ifgar  was  even  restored  to  the  Earldom  which  he 
had  forfeited.     It  was  probably  thought  that  he  was  less 
dangerous  as  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  than  as  a  banished 
man  who  could  at  any  time  cause  an  invasion  of  the  country 
from  Wales  or  Ireland.     His  fleet  sailed  to  Chester^  and 
there  awaited  the  pay  which  he  had  promised  the  crews.^ 
Whether  the  payment  was  de&ayed  out  of  the  spoils  of 

1  GhroniL  Ab.  and  Wig.  flor.  Wig.  1056.  "  Gujus  corpus  Herefordam 
delatom,  in eccIesiA  quam ipae  a  fnndamentiB  oonatroxerat,  est  tumnlatum.*' 
Tet  he  had  the  year  before  said,  **  monasterio  quod  . .  .  iEtheUtaniis  oon- 
Btnucerat . .  .  oombnsto.''  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  490,  and  above,  p.  263. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1055.  "And  J>»t  scipli'iS  gewende  to  Legeoeastre,  and  J^er 
abiden  heora  males  >e  JEMgar  heom  beh^t."    So  Florence. 
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oHAP.  IX.  Herefordshire  we  are  not  told.  Mltgax  now  came  to  the 
.^Eafgar  King,  and  was  formally  restored  to  his  dignity.^  This  was 
to  his  done  in  the  Christmas  Gemot,  in  whidi  we  may  suppose 
SriBtmaa,  *^^^  *^®  terms  of  the  peace  of  Billingsley  were  formally 
1055-1056.  confirmed. 

InvMionof     Peace  with  Ghrufiydd  was  easily  decreed  in  words,  but 
by  Graf-     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  easily  carried  out  in  act.     The  restless  Briton 
fydd  and     eagerly  caught  at  any  opportunity  of  carrying  his  ravages 
1056.         beyond  the  Saxon  border.     The  Welsh  Annals  here  fill  up 
a  gap  in  our  own,  and  make  the  story  more  intelligible. 
With  the  help  of  a  Scandinavian  chief  who  is  described  as 
Magnus  the  son  of  Harold,^  Ghii%dd  made  a  new  incursion 
into  Herefordshire.     We  may  well  believe  that  the  restora- 
tion and  fortification  of  Hereford  was  felt  as  a  thorn  in  his 
side.     This  time  the  defence  of  the  city  and  shire  was  not 
left  in  the  hands  of  any  Earl,  fearful  or  daring,  but  fell  to 
one  of  the  warlike  Prelates  in  whom  that  age  was  so  fertile. 
Death  of     Bishop  ^thclstau,  as  I  have  already  said,  died  early  in  the 
iEthelstaii.  J^T^  ^^  Bosbury,  an  episcopal  lordship  lying  under  the 
y^^^    western  slope  of  the  Malvern  Hills.^     His  burial  in  Saint 
^thelberht^s  minster  must  have  been  the  first  great  public 
ceremony  in  the  restored  city.    In  the  choice  of  a  successor, 
Eadward,  or  rather  Harold,  was  guided  at  least  as  much 

'  The  WoToeeter  Chronicle,  which,  as  well  as  (still  more  strangely)  that 
of  Peterborough,  wholly  leaves  out  Harold's  exploits,  seems  to  record 
.^fgar's  restoration  with  some  degree  of  sarcasm  ;  **  And  )»  )»  hi  hsMon 
miest  to  yfele  gedon,  man  gersedde  )H>ne  ned,  j)«Bt  man  Mlfgax  Eorl  geinn* 
lagode,  and  ageaf  him  his  eorldom,  and  eall  ]xet  him  ofgenumen  waes." 

'  The  Annales  CambrisB  have  "  Magnus  filius  Haraldi  vastayit  regionem 
Anglorum,  auziliante  Grifino  Bege  Britonum."  The  Brut  gives  him  the 
strange  description  "  Magnus  uab  Heralt,  brtn^n  Germania"  which  I  do 
not  understand.  Was  he  JSl%ar*s  Irish  ally,  defrauded  of  his  pay  t  The 
entry  the  year  before,  about  waiting  at  Chester,  looks  like  it.  But  it  is 
just  possible  that  Magnus  the  son  of  Harold  may  mean  the  son  of  Harold 
Hardrada. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1056.  "  In  episoopali  yillA  qa»  vooatur  Bosanbyrig  decessit.** 
A  fine  thirteenth  century  church  and  some  remains  of  the  episcopal  manor 
still  exist. 
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Tby  military  as  by  ecclesiastical  considerations.     The  see  of  ohaf.  iz. 

tte  venerable  and  pious  jSIthelstan  was  filled  by  a  Prelate  J^^^' 
^  -^        ^  Bishop  of 

of  whom,  during  a  very  short  career,  we  hear  only  in  the  Hereford, 
character  of  a  warrior.     This  was  Leofgar,  a  chaplain  of  1056. 
the  Earl,  whose  warlike  doings  seem  to  have  been  com- 
memorated in  popular  ballads.     He  laid  aside  his  chrism 
and  his  rood,  his  ghostly  weapons,  and  took  to  his  spear 
and  his  sword  and  went  forth  to  the  war  against  Ghru^dd 
the  Welsh  King.^     But  the  warfare  of  this  valiant  church- 
xnan   was  unlucky.      He  had  not  been  three  months  a  His  death 
Bishop  before  he  was  killed,  and  witii  him  his  priests,  as  ^^  ,5  * 
also  u3Elfnoth  the  Sheriff^  and  many  other  good  men.     The  ^^B^- 
Chronicler  goes   on  to  complain  bitterly  of   the  heavy 
grievances  attending  on  a  Welsh  war.     It  is  clear  that 
no  way  had  yet  been  foand  out  of  really  quelling  the  active 
eons  of  the  mountains,  when  their  spirits  were  thoroughly 
aroused  by  an  able  and  enterprising  prince  like  Gruffydd. 
The  complaint  does  not  dwell  on  losses  in  actual  fight, 
which  were  most  likely  comparatively  small.     The  Welsh  Chwacter 
would  seldom  venture  on  an  actual  battle  with  the  Eng-  ^th  Gruf* 
lish,  even  when  commanded  by  captains  very  inferior  to^*^^' 
Harold.     They  would  not  run  such  a  risk,  except  when 
they  were  either   supported    by   Scandinavian  allies,  or 

^  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  here  get  poetical;  Peter- 
borough i§,  jost  here,  strangely  meagre ;  '*  And  man  sette  Leofgar  to  bis- 
oupe  ;  se  wtBa  Haroldes  Eorles  mtesse-preoBt ;  se  werede  his  kenepas  on  his 
preosthade,  ot^tSiet  he  w»8  bisoop.  Se  forlet  bis  crisman  and  his  hrode,  his 
gasilican  wsepna,  and  feng  to  his  spere  and  to  his  sweorde  »fter  his  biscup- 
hade,  and  swa  for  to  fyrde  ongean  Griffin  )x>ne  Wyliscan  oing."  Yet  a 
fighting  Bishop  was  not  so  wonderful  a  thing  in  those  times.  See  vol.  l 
p.  391.  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  163,  makes  some  confusion, 
when  he  says,  "Leovegar.  Hunc  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  Grifin  Bex 
Walensium  urbe  crematft  expulit  sede  et  vitft."  And  Roger  of  Wendover 
makes  some  further  confusion  or  other  when  he  writes  (i.  495),  "  Ethel- 
Btanufl  Herefordensis  pnesul  obiit,  et  Levegarus,  Ducis  Haroldi  capellanus, 
sucoessit;  hunc  prsssulem,  in  omni  religione  perfectum,  Griffinus  Rez 
Walensium,  Herefordensi  civitate  cremate,  peremit." 

'  Was  iSIlfhoth  succeeded  by  Osbem  ?     See  p.  345. 
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OHAP.  iz.  else  when  they  were  ahle  to  take  the  Saxons  at  some  dis- 
advantage.   What  the  Chronicler  paints  is  the  wearing, 
cheerless,  bootless  kind  of  warfare  which  is  carried  on  with 
a  restless  enemy  who  can  never  be  bronght  to  a  regular 
battle.     It  is  not  ill  success  in  fighting  that  he  speaks  of, 
but  the  wretchedness  of  endless  marching  and  encampingj 
and  the  loss  of  men  and  horses,  evidently  by  wearineBB 
rather  than  by  the  sword.^    The  wisest  heads  in  the  nation 
agreed  that  a  stop  must,  at  any  cost,  be  pnt  to  this  state  of 
Eftldred      things.     On  the  death  of  Leo%ar,  the  see  of  Hereford  was 
see  of        committed  to  Bishop  Ealdred,  whose  energy  seems  to  have 
witlTuuit    '^'^^^^'^^  ^^  ^^  amount  of  burthens,  ecclesiastical,  military, 

of  Wor-      oj.  civil.*    By  the  counsel  of  this  Prelate  and  of  the  Earls 

cester.  , 

Qni^dd    ^^^^^^  ^T^^  Harold,  the  Welsh  King  was  reconciled  to  his 

reconciled  English  over-lord.^  This  expression  may  be  only  a  decorona 

ward.         way  of  attributing  to  the  King  personally  a  measure  which 

'^^  '         was  really  the  act  of  the  three  able  statesmen  who  are 

represented  as  intervening  between  him  and  his  dangerous 

vassal.     But  Eadward  did  sometimes  exert  a  will  of  his 

own,  and  when  he  did  so,  his  will  was  often  in  favour  of 

more  violent  courses  than  seemed  wise  or  just  in  the  eyes 

of  his  counsellors.     It  is  quite  possible  then  that  Eadward 

was,   as  he  well   might    be,  strongly    incensed    against 

Oruffydd,  and  that  it  needed  all  the  arguments  of  Leofric 

and  Harold,  and  of  Ealdred  so  renowned  as  a  peacemaker,^ 

to  persuade  the  King  to  come  to  any  terms  with  one  so 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1056.  '*  EaforSlic  is  to  atelUnne  seo  gedreoedneSp  and  aeo 
fare  eall,  and  seo  fyidung,  and  Jwet  geawinc  and  manna  fyll  and  eao  bona, 
^  eall  Englahere  dreah." 

'  See  above,  pp.  152,  361,  371.  The  Ghronidea  diatincUy  say,  "Ealdred 
bisoeop  feng  to  )xun  bisoeoprice  ))e  Leofgar  hsfde."  Florenoe  rather  softens 
this,  when  he  says,  '*  Aldredo  Wigomensl  prosuli,  donee  antistes  oonsti- 
tueretur,  commissus  est  episcopatus  Herefordensis.'*  He  kept  it  for  four 
years,  holding  also  the  Biahoprick  of  Wiltshire  during  part  of  the  time. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  '*  Idem  episoopus  et  Comites  Leofricos  et  Haroldos  oam 
Bege  Eadwardo  Walanorum  Begem  Griffinum  pacificaverunt" 

*  See  above,  p.  86. 
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stained  wiih  treason  and  sacrilege.     And  undoubtedly^  at   cfHAP.  iz. 
-fchis  distance  of  time^  there  does  seem  somewhat  of  national 
liumiliation  in  the  notion  of  making  peace  with  Grufiydd, 
after  so  many  invasions  and  so  many  breaches  of  &ith^  on 
any  terms  but  those  of  his  nnreserred  submission.     We 
xnust  take  the  names  of  Harold,  Leofric,  and  Ealdred  as  a  His  oath 
guaranty  that  such  a  course  was  necessary.     Gruffydd  did  ^    °™*8®* 
indeed  so  far  hmnble  himself  as  to  swear  to  be  for  the 
future  a  faithful  Under-king  to  Eadward.^     It  would  also 
Beem  that  the  rebellious  vassal  was  mulcted  of  a  small 
pcfrtion  of  his  territories.     Eadward  had,  at  some  earlier  He  lones 
time,  granted  to  (}ru%dd  certain  lands,  seemingly  that  chesMre."* 
portion  of  the  present  shire  of  Chester  which  lies  west  of  the 
Dee.     These  lands  were  now  forfeited,  and  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  to  other  English  possessors 
£nom  whom  they  had  been  originally  taken.^    We  know 
not  whether  the  grant  was  an  original  act  of  Eadward,  or 
whether  it  was  a  convenient  legal  confirmation  of  some 
irregular  seizure  made  by  the  Welsh  King.     Orufiydd  was 
perhaps  bought  ofi^  in  this  way  after  some  of  his  former 
incursions,  most  likely  at  the  moment  of  his  temporary      1046. 
cooperation  with  Swegen.^     If  so,  the  restoration  of  the 
alienated  lands  was  now  required  as  a  condition  of  peace. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1056.  *'  Swa  |wet  Griffin  swor  aCas  jraet  he  weolde  beon 
Eadwarde  Kinge  hold  Underkingc  and  unswicigende." 

'  IXomeaday,  263.  "  Rex  EadwardnB  dedit  Regi  Grifino  totam  terram 
qun  jacebat  trans  aquam  qrue  De  vocatur.  Sed  postquam  ipse  Grifin 
forisfecit  ei,  abetulit  ab  eo  hanc  terram,  et  reddidit  episcopo  de  Cestre 
[the  see  had  been  moved  thither  before  the  Survey.  See  Wili.  Malms.  Gest. 
Pont.  164  b"]  et  omnibus  suis  hominibus  qui  antea  ipsam  tenebant."  A 
**  foris&ctio "  on  the  part  of  Gru%dd  can  hardly  refer  to  his  loss  of  hia 
whole  kingdom  in  1063,  and  this  moment  of  reconciliation  and  homage  is 
obviously  the  most  natural  time  for  a  partial  surrender.  We  have  here 
also  another  example  of  church  lands  being  dealt  with  for  political  purposes 
in  a  way  which  would  naturally  give  rise  to  those  charges  of  sacrilege 
against  Harold  and  others  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  See 
Appendix  £. 

'  See  above,  p.  87. 
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oHAP.  IX.  This  homage  of  Grufiydd^  and  this  surrender  of  lands, 
1977-      remind  us  of  the  homage  and  surrender  made,  under  the 
like  circumstances^  by  the  last  successor  of  Grruffjrdd  to  a 
greater  Edward.^    As  for  the  Welsh  King's  oath,  it  was 
kept  after  the  usual  fashion^  that  is^  till  another  &voarabIe 
opportunity  occurred  for  breaking  it. 
Coopera-         One  other  point  may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  diis  last 
H&rold,      transaction.     That  is  the  way  in  which  Harold,  Leofric, 
f^Eald-  ^^^  Ealdred  are  described   as   acting  together.     If  this 
^^'  implies  no  further  cooperation^  it  at  least  implies   that 

these  three  took  the  same  side  in  a  debate  in  ihe  Witena- 
gemot.     Yet  Leofric   was   the   father  of  Harold's   rival 
M]£gBiy  and  the  last  time  that  the  names  of  Harold  and 
Ealdred  were  coupled  together  was  when  Ealdred  was  sent 
1051.      to  follow  after  Harold  on  his  journey  to  Bristol.    But  now 
all  these  old  grudges  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.     In 
fact  not  one  of  the  three  men  was  Ukely  to  prolong  a 
grudge  needlessly.     Harold's  policy  was  always  a  policy 
of  conciliation;  if — what  we  can  by  no  means  affirm — ^his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  outlawry  of  iElfgar  was  at  all 
of  another  character,  it  was  the  last  example  in  his  history. 
Ealdred  was  emphatically  the  peace-maker.     He  had   no 
doubt  long  ago  made  his  own  peace  with  Harold^  and  he 
had  probably  used  his  influence  to  reconcile  him  with  any 
with  whom  reconciliation  was  still  needful.     Leofric  had 
often  been  opposed  to  Oodwine,  and  he  must  have  looked 
with  uncomfortable  feelings  on  his  wonderful  rise.     But 
he  had  never  been  a  bitter  or  violent  enemy;   we  have 
always  found  him  playing  the  part  of  a  mediator  between 
extreme  parties.    There  is  no  trace  of  any  personal  quarrel 
between  him  and  Harold.     He  may  have  thought  himself 
wronged  in  the  outlawry  of  his  son:   but  he  could  not 
fail  to  condemn  jElfgar's  later  conduct  and  to  approve 
that  of  Harold.    He  must  have  admired  Harold's  eneigetic 

^  See  tbo  whole  account  in  W.  Rishanger,  90^  ed.  Rilay. 
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carriage  in  the  Welsh  campaign  and  in  the  restoration  of  coap.  iz. 
Hereford.  And  Leofric  doubtless  felt^  whether  Mlfgar 
felt  or  not^  some  gratitude  to  Harold  for  his  conciliatory 
behaviour  at  Billingsley,  and  for  the  restoration  of  ^Ifgar 
to  his  Earldom.  All  that  we  know  of  the  good  old  Earl 
of  the  Mercians  leads  us  to  look  on  him  as  a  man  who 
was  quite  capable  of  sacrificing  the  interests  and  passions 
of  himself  or  his  &miljr  to  the  general  welfisure  of  his 
country. 

§  3.  From  Harold's  Jirst  Campaign  against  Gruffydd  to  the 
Deaths  ofLeofric  and  Ralph.     1055-1057. 

A  few  detached  ecclesiastical  events  must  be  mentioned  Hermann, 
as  happening  in  the  course  of  these  two  years  of  war  with  wntaMre, 
Gruffydd.     The  Bishoprick  of  Wiltshire  was,  it  will  be  re-  Jl^^*^,,^ 
membered,  now  held  by  Hermann,  one  of  the  Lotharingian  ^^"^  °^ 
Prelates  who  were  favoured  by  Godwine  and  Harold  as  bury. 
a  sort  of  middle  term  between  Englishmen  and  French-  '^^^' 
men.^    This  preferment  was  not,  at   least  in  Hermann's 
eyes,  a   very  desirable  one.      The  church  of  Ramsbury, 
the  cathedral  church  of  his  diocese,  unlike  other  churches 
of  its  own  rank,  seems  not  to  have  been  furnished  with 
any  company  of  either  monks  or  canons,^  and  the  Bishop 
therefore  found  himself  somewhat  lonely.     The  revenues 
also  of  the  see  were  small,  an  evil  which  seems  to  have 
pressed  more  heavily  on   a  stranger  than  it  would  have 
done  on   a  native.     The   Bishops    before  him,  Hermann 
said,  had  been  natives  of  the  country,  and  the  poverty 
of  their  ecclesiastical  income  had  been  eked  out  by  the 
bounty  of  English  friends  and  kinsfolk.     He,  a  stranger, 

*  See  above,  pp.  79-81,  and  357. 

*  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  ap.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  14a.  "  Ejus  animi 
magnitndini,  vel  potius  onpiditati,  quum  non  sufficeret  rerum  angustia^ 
quoniaiu  apud  Bamesberiam  nee  clericorum  oonyentus,  nee  quo  susten- 
taretur  erat." 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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oBAP.  IX.  had  no  means  of  support  to  look  to  except  the  insafficient 
revenues  of  his  Bishoprick.^     He  bad^  it  appears^  been 
long  looking  forward  to  annexing^  afber  the  manner  of 
the  time^  a  second  Bishoprick  to  his  own.    As  Leofiric 
had  united  the  Bishopricks  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire^ 
so  Hermann  hoped  to  unite  those  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset- 
shire^ whenever  the  episcopal  chair  of  Sherborne  should 
become  vacant.     Hermann,  as  the  mission  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  shows^^  stood  high  in  rojal  favour, 
and  the  Lady  Eadgyth  had  long  before  promised  to  use 
her  influence   on   his   behalf,   whenever  the   wished    for 
opportunity  should  occur.^      But  another   means  of  in- 
creasing the  episcopal  wealth  of  Ramsbury  now  presented 
itself.     The  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  was  dead.     Though 
the  monasteries  had  not  yet  reached  their  full  measure  of 
exemption  from  episcopal  control,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Bishops  had  already  begun  to  look  with  jealousy  on 
those  heads  of  great  monastic  houses  who  had  gradually 
grown  up  into  rival  Prelates  within  their  own  dioceses. 
Hermann  at  Ramsbury  felt  towards  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
bury much  as  in  afber  days  his  countryman  Savaric  at 
Wells  felt  towards  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.*     Here  was 
a  good  opportunity  at  once  for  raising  his  Bishoprick  to  a 
proper  standard  of  temporal  income  and  for  getting  rid  of 

^  Will.  Malms.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  142.  "  ADteceBsores  suob  iodigenas  fm»e; 
se  aHenigenam  duUo  parentum  oompendio  yitam  quo  BOBtentet  habere.** 
Henuann  however  had  a  nephew,  who,  aa  he  is  described  as  an  Fitigtwhinan, 
was  doubtless  a  sister's  son^  who  was  made  a  knight  by  William,  and  held 
lands  of  his  uncle's  church.  This  comes  from  Domesday  66,  where  of 
two  Englishmen  ("duo  Angli")  who  held  certain  lands  of  the  church  of 
Salisbury,  we  read  that  "unus  ex.  eia  est  miles  juasu  Begis*  et  nepoe  fint 
Hermanni  episcopi.**  '  See  above,  p.  114. 

'  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  '*  Epiacopum  Schirebumensem  .  .  .  cujus  episoo- 
patum  suo  uniendum  antiquis  Edgithse  Begins  promissis  operiebaiur." 

*  On  the  histoiy  of  Savaric  and  his  designs  on  Glastonbury,  see  the 
History  of  Adam  of  Domersham  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  578,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Qreen  and  Professor  Stubbs  in  the  Somersetshire  Axchnological  Proceed- 
ings  for  1863,  pp.  39-43. 
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a  rival  who  was  doubtless  a  thorn  in  his  side.     He  would  ohap.  dc. 
forsake  Bamsbuiy^  with  its  poor  income  and  lack  of  clerks^ 
and  fix  his  throne  in  the  rich  and  famous  minster  which 
boasted  of  the  burjing-place  of  Mihelfitsai.^     He  laid  his 
scheme  before  the  Eing^  who  approved  of  it;  he  went  away 
from  the  royal  presence  already  in  expectation  Bishop  of     - 
Malmesbury.     But  two  parties  interested  in  the  matter 
had  not  been  consulted,  the  monks  of  Malmesbury  and 
the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.     The  monks  were  certain  to 
feel  the  keenest  dislike  to  any  such  union.     They  might  Relation  of 
reasonably  fear  that  the  Lotharingian  Prelate  might  seek  a^lj  ^^^ 
to  reconstruct  the  foundation  of  his  newly  made  cathedral  ^*^'*''®- 
church  according   to   the  canonical   pattern  of  his   own 
country.     The  rule  of  Chrodegang,  which  to  the  Canons 
of  Wells  and  Exeter^   seemed  to  be  an  insufierable  ap- 
proach to  monastic  austerity,  would  seem  to  the  monks  of 
Malmesbuiy  to  be  a  no  less  insufferable  approach  to  secular 
laxity.    Or,  even  if  the  Bishop  allowed  the  church  to  retain 
its  ancient  monastic  constitution,  the  tnonks  would  have  no 
desire  for  any  such  close  connexion  with  the  Bishoprick. 
They  doubtless,  as  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  did  after- 
wards, greatly  preferred  a  separate  Abbot  of  their  own. 
The  monks  of  Malmesbury  therefore  betook  themselves 
to  the  conmion  helper  of  the  oppressed,  and  laid  t^eir 
grievances  at  the  feet  of  Earl  Harold.^     As  the  natural 

^  Fl.  Wig,  1055.  "OffeDBus  qui  ei  sedem  episoopalem  transferre  do  villi 
quse  Beamnesbyrig  dicitur  ad  abbatiam  ttalmesbyrieiis6in  Itex  noUet  con- 
cetiere."  There  is  nothing  in  this  short  notice  inconsistent  with  the  fuller 
account  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 

'  I  have  spoken  above  (p.  84)  of  the  change!  made  by  Leofric  at  £zeter, 
and  1  shall  have  to  speak  in  my  next  Chapter  of  the  like  changes  made  by 
Gisa  at  Wells. 

3  Will.  Malms.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  14a.  '' Exoellentis  pmdentise  monachi, 
audito  quid  in  curiA  actum,  quid  justiti»  surreptum  esset,  ad  Comitem 
Godwinum  tQwqnefilium  summft  celeritate  oontendunt."  William  is  here 
mistaken  in  mentioning  Godwine,  who  of  course  was  dead.  The  story 
cannot  be  put  bacS^  a  time  before  God  wine's  death,  as  it  is  fixed  to  1055 
by  the  witness  of  Florence. 

J)  A  % 
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oHAP.  IX.  protector  of  all  men,  monks  and  otherwise^  within    his 
Earldom^   Harold  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  King'. 
Within  three  days  after  the  original  concession  to  Her- 
mann^^  before  any  formal  step  had  been  taken  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Abbey,^  the  grant  was  revoked,  and 
the  church  of  Malmesbury  was  allowed  to  retain  its  ancient 
constitution.^ 
Manifest        The  speed  with  which  this  business  was  dispatched  shows 
the  Witan.  that  it  must  have  been  transacted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan  held  at  no  great  distance  from  Malmesbury.    Such  a 
change  as  the  transfer  of  a  Bishop's  see  from  one  church  to 
another  could  certainly  not  have  been  made  or  contemplated 
without  the  consent  of  the  national  Assembly.     And  for 
the  monks  to  hear  the  news^  to  debate^  to  obtain  Harold's 
help^  and  for  Harold  to  plead  for  them^  and  all  within 
three   days,  shows  that  the  whole  took  place  while  the 
Witan  were  actually  in  session.     Among  the  places  where 
Gemots  were  usually  held  the  nearest  to  Malmesbury  is 
Gloucester,  the  usual   scene  of  the  Christmas  Assembly. 
The  monks^  or  a  body  of  them  large  enough  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  house,  may  perhaps  have  been  themselves 
present  there,  and  they  may  have  determined  on  their  course 
without  going  home  to  Malmesbury.     But  the  distance 
between  Malmesbury  and  Gloucester  is  not  too  great  to 
have  allowed  the  business,  at  a  moment  of  such  emer- 
gency^ to  have    been   discussed  within   the   three  days 
both  in  the  Gemot  at  Gloucester  and  in  the  chapter- 
house at  Malmesbury.     One  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 

*  Will.  Malms.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  14a.  "Id  Bex  pro  simplicitate,  cai 
pronior  quam  prudentie  semper  erat,  legitime  ooncedendum  ratosi  teiiio 
abhinc  die  dissoluit." 
'lb.  "  Antequam  Hennamius  in  re  yel  saisitione  iuviscaretar." 
'  lb.  **  lUi  [God wine  and  Harold,  or,  more  traly,  Harold  only],  rei  in- 
dignft  novitate  permoti,  Regem  adeunt,  et  a  sententift  dednount ;  ficile  id 
fdit  virifl  summiB  ampliasimft  auotoritate  prseditb,  quibus  et  csaum  recti- 
tudo,  et  Regis  facilitas  suffiragaretur.  Ita  Hermannos,  neodom  plane 
initiatus,  expuLsuB  est." 
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afiair  took  place  in  the  Christmas  Gemot  in  which  the .  ohap.  ix. 
Peace  of  Billingsley  was  confirmed  and  jElfgar  reinstated  ^™*n««. 
in  his  Earldom. 

The  part  played  by  Harold  in  this  matter  should  also  Harold's 
be  noticed.  Harold  was  no  special  lover  of  monks;  the  the  matter. 
chief  objects  of  his  own  more  discerning  bounty  were  the 
secular  clergy.  But  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  monastic 
orders;  he  was  ready  to  do  justice  to  monks  as  well  as  to 
other  men;  he  had,  as  we  have  seen  in  more  than  one 
case,  approved  and  suggested  the  favours  shown  to  religious 
houses  by  others ;  he  had  even,  once  at  least.,  appeared  as 
a  monastic  benefactor  himself.^  In  any  case  the  brethren 
of  Malmesbury  were  a  society  of  Englishmen  who  were 
threatened  with  the  violation  of  an  ancient  right  through 
what  clearly  was  a  piece  of  somewhat  hasty  legislation. 
To  step  in  on  their  behalf  was  an  act  in  no  way  unworthy 
of  the  great  Earl,  and  it  was  quite  in  harmony  with  his 
usual  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  curious.     Hermann,  dis-  Hermann 

becomefl  a 

pleased  at  being  thus  balked  when  he  thought  himself  so  monk  at 
near  success,  gave  up,  or  at  least  forsook,  his  Bishoprick,  ^°* 
crossed  the  sea,  and  assumed  the  monastic  habit  in  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer.^  But  the  fire  so 
suddenly  kindled  soon  burned  out ;  Hermann  chafed  under 
the  fetters  of  monastic  discipline,  and  wished  to  be  again 
in  the  world.^     After  three  years,  his  earlier  scheme  once 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  41.  See  also  the  story  in  the  Abingdon  History,  i. 
457»  473»  where  the  monks  of  Abingdon  recover  the  possession  of  Leck- 
hampetead  through  the  interference  of  Harold,  having,  it  would  seem  (see 
458-9^,  vainly  appealed  to  Grodwine. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1055.  "Episcopatum  dimisit,  marique  transfretato,  apud 
Sanctum  Bertinum  monachicum  habitum  snacepit,  ibique  in  ipeo  monas- 
terio  tribus  annis  mansit."  Saint  Omer,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at 
this  time  Flemish,  and  Flanders,  and  lands  south  of  Flanders,  were  still 
largely  Teutonic. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  142)  makes  himself  merry 
over  the  grievances  of  a  Bishop  who  had  turned  monk  in  a  momentary  fit 
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oHAP.  IX.  more  presented  itself  to  hii  mind,  when  the  see  of  Sher- 
home  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  iElfwold. 
Hennann    He  returned  to  England,  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  the 
mjit«**"   King,  and  found  no  opposition  from  the  EarL^     No  ap- 
andshe?  pointment  to  the  chair  of  Ramsbury  had  been  made  during 
borne.        HanQann^s  absence ;  the  administration  of  the  diocese  was 
entrusted  to  the  indefatigable  Bishop  Ealdred,  who  thus  had 
the  care  of  three  separate  flocks,  at  Worcester,  at  Hereford^ 
and  in  Wiltshire.^    Perhaps  Hermann  was  looked  on  as  still 
being  Bishop,  and  the  promise  of  the  Ladj  with  regard  to 
the  union  of  the  sees  of  Ramsburj  and  Sherborne  was  held 
to  be  still  binding.     At  all  events,  on  Hennann's  return, 
Ealdred  gave  up  the  Wiltshire  Bishoprick,  and  Hermanii 
became  Bishop  of  the  united  sees.      He  held   them   for 
Died  1078.  twenty  years  longer ;    he  survived  the   Conquest  twelve 
years,^  and  he  lived  to  merge  the  old  diocesan  names  of 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  of  Ramsbury  and  Sherborne,  in 
a  name  drawn  from  an  altogether  new  seat  of  episcopal 
authority,  the  waterless  hill  of  the  elder  Salisbury.^ 

Death  of  The  year  of  Bishop  Leofgar's  unlucky  attempt  to  win 
Auguat  31,  fiwn®  ^^  ^  warrior  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Earl  Odda^ 
*°56.  the  King's  kinsman.     He  had  been  set  over  the  western 

of  pique ;  "  Sed  ut  fere  fit  talibuB,  repentino  illo  inipeta  relligioniB  friges- 
cente,  indies  in  Angliam  reditiim  meditivbatur.  Figebat  [Figebat  t]  homi- 
nem  assnetnm  obeequiis,  innutritum  deliciia,  carere  delinimentJa  qos  ah 
ineunto  fuerat  expertus  state." 

^  William,  strangely  confounding  liia  dates,  fancies  that  Grodwine  died 
during  Hennann's  absence  at  Saint  Omer,  and  that  Hennaon  was  more 
likely  to  gain  his  point  after  Godwine*B  death.  He  is  followed  by  B. 
Higden,  XV  Soriptt.  ii.  aSi,  the  passage  so  oddly  perverted  by  Thierry. 
See  above,  p.  343.  ■  See  Flor.  Wig.  1058. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  continues  to  jeer  at  him  to  the  last ;  '*  Aooepit 
ergo  Hermannus  Schirebumensem  episoopatum  integrum  cum  tribns  pagis, 
Edwardo  Rege  dante,  vivacitateque  suft  datoris  annos  tranaoendens  ad 
Willielmi  tempera  duravit.*'  The  three  "pagi"  are  the  three  shirss  of 
which  the  united  diocese  was  formed,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorset- 
shire.    See  Appendix  M. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  3x8.    Will.  Mahns.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  14a. 
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shires  of  Ood wine's  Earldom  during  the  year  of  his  banish-   ohap.  n. 

ment,^  and  since  his  return  he  bad  probably  held^  under 

the  superioriiy  of  Leofiric^  the  Earldom  of  the  whole  or 

part  of  the  whole  land  of  the  Hwiccas.^    His  unpatriotic 

conduct  in  the  evil  days  seems^  even  in  the  eyes  of  our 

most  patriotic  chroniclers^  to  have  been  fully  atoned  for  by 

his  personal  virtues  and  by  the  &vour  which  he  showed  to 

monasteries.     He  is  accordingly   sent  out  of  the  world 

with  a  splendid  panegyric.^     Before  his  death   he  was 

admitted  a  monk  by  his  diocesan  Ealdred,^  who  might 

thus,  by  bringing  so  goodly  a  sheep  into  the  monastic  fold, 

atone  for  having  himself  forsaken  the  cloister  for  the  cares 

of  government  and  warfare.     He  died  at  Deerhurst,  under 

the  shadow  of  the  minster  of  his  own  building,  but  hts 

own  burial-place  was  at  Perehore,*  another  of  the  many 

Abbeys  of  a  land  which,  next  to  the  eastern  fens,  was  the 

richest  district  of  England  in  monasteries  of  early  date. 

In    the  course   of  the   same   year^   ^thelric.   Bishop   of^thelric, 

Durham,  the  successor  of  the  simoniacal  Eadred,*  resigned  Darhwn 

1042-1056, 

*  See  above,  p.  158.  "See  Appendix  G. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1056.  '*  Ecclesiiiniin  nmator,  paupenun  recreator,  yidaanim 
et  papilloruin  defeniior,  oppreasorum  sabventor,  virginitatis  cuatoa,  comes 
Agelwinus,  id  est  Odda.**     Cf.  above,  p.  158. 

*  lb.  "Ab  AldredoWigomenBi  episcopo,  ante  suum  obitnm,  monaohiza- 
tus."  So  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1056.  "He  wes  to  mnnece  gehadod  »r 
his  ende.'^ 

*  FJor.  Wig.  u.  s.  "  Apud  Deorbyrste  deceesit,  sed  in  monasterio  Per- 
Borensi  honorifioe  sepultus  quieeoit.^  So  Cbronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  "  His  lie 
U8  on  Perscoran."  His  brother  JElfriCy  for  whose  soul  Deerhurst  ohnroh 
was  built  (see  above,  p.  159),  who  died  in  1053  (Fl.  Wig.  in  anno),  also 
died  at  Dewburst  and  was  buried  at  Pershore. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  532.  According  to  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  the 
years  1041  and  1073,  and  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  107a, 
Athelrio  was  consecrated  to  York,  and  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
metropolitan  see  ("hit  was  mid  unrihte  him  ofgenumon "},  on  which  he 
took  Durham.  Hugo  Candidus,  the  Peterborough  writer  (ap.  Sparke,  ^S), 
attributes  his  loss  of  the  see  of  York  to  the  natural  dislike  of  the  seculars 
to  a  monk  ;  "  iacientibus  quibusdam  ex  oanonicis  vel  ex  clericisy  quia  pene 
naturale  est  eis  semper  invidere  nK>nachiB,  quia  monachus  erat,  noluerunt 
pati  eum  arohiepiscopum  esse."     But  what  vacancy  was  there  at  York  nn 
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OHAP.  IX.  his  see  and  i^in  became  a  monk  of  Peterborong'h^   in 

PMigna       which  monastery  he  had   spent   his   yonth.*      He    was, 

[DiM         through  the  influence  of  Tostig,^  succeeded  in  his  Bishop- 

^^i^*      rick  by  his  brother  alike  in  the  flesh  and  in   monastic 

JEthelwine  profession,    iEthdwine^    another    monk    of   the    Golden 

10^^071.  Borough.*    Both  brothers  survived  the  Norman  Conquest, 

and  we  shall  see  each  of  them^  alike  on  the  throne  of 

Durham  and   in   the   cloister   of   Peterborough,   become. 

victims  of  the  watchftil  jealousy  of  the  Norman  Conqueror. 


Eadward 

iEUieling 

arrives 

nx>in 

Hungary. 

IC57. 


The  next  year  is  conspicuously  a  year  of  deaths,  and 
a  year  of  deaths  which  affected  the  state  of  England  fiir 
more  deeply  than  the  deaths  of  Earl  Odda  and  Bishop 
-^thelric.  The  first  recorded  event  of  the  year  is  the 
return  of  the  -3iltheling  Eadward  from  Hungary.*     The 

104 1  or  1043  !  Hugh  IB  loud  in  his  praise,  but  Simeon  of  Durham  (Hist. 
Dun.  Eocl.  iii.  9,  X  Scriptt.  34)  has  much  to  say  against  him,  char^ging  bim 
with  robbing  his  church.  In  the  third  year  of  his  episcopate  he  was  driven 
out,  but  was  restored  by  Earl  Siward,  on  the  receipt  of  a  bribe  ("  munere 
oblato  ").  Digging  at  Chester-le-street  to  build  a  stone  church  on  the  site 
of  the  old  wooden  one,  he  found  a  treasure,  which  he  spent  in  bnUding 
churches  and  repairing  roads  near  Peterborough. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  ;  Ghronn.  Wig.  1073,  and  Petrib.  1073  ;  Sim.  Dun.  Hist. 
Dun.  Eccl.  iii.  9.  *  Sim.  Dun.  n.  s. 

'  These  two  brother  monks  and  Bishops  remind  one  of  the  opening  of 
the  Ormulum ; 

•'  Nu.  bro)>err  Wallterr,  bro|>err  min 
Affterr  >e  flsBshess  kinde  ; 
And  bro|>err  min  i  Crisstenndom 

purrh  fiiUuhbt  Jtnd  |>urrh  trowwjM  ; 
And  bro))err  min  i  Oodess  bus  * 

3et  o  \te  Jnide  wise." 
iBthelwine,  according  to  Simeon,  had  administered  the  Bisboprick  of 
Durham  under  his  brother. 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  and  Petrib.  1059.  Ihe  former  breaks  out  into  song, 
and  gives  us  good  authority  for  the  surname  of  Ironside ; 

"  Se  w»s  Eadwerdes  Irenmd  wns  geclypod 

BroOor  sunn  kynges  For  his  snellsoipe.'' 

Eadmund  cing* 
Florence   says,    "(It  ei   mandArat    suus    patmus    Rex   Eadwardus,  de 
UngariA  .  .  Angliam  venit.     Decreverat  enim  Rex  ilium  post  se  regni 
bseredem  oonstitaere." 
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inission  of  Ealdred  had  not  fiiiled  through  the  death  of  ohap.  ix. 
the  great  prince  to  whom  he  was  sent/  and,  three  years  ^^^  ^ 

,  ,  ,  toe  £mpe' 

after  the  reception  of  the  English  Bishop  at  Eohi^  the  ror  Henry. 
English  ^theling^  if  English  we  may  call  him^  set  foot  ^^  '-' 
on  the  shores  from  which  he  had  been  sent  into  banish- 
ment as  a  helpless  babe.^    He  now^  at  the  age  of  forty-one, 
came  for  the  first  time  to  his  native  country^  and  he  came 
in  a  character  as  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  heir  pre-  Prospects 
sumptive  to  the  English  Crown  as  the  laws  of  our  elective  ^ioinr 
monarchy  allowed.     He  came  with  his  foreign  wife  and  his  ***®  Crown. 
children  of  foreign  birth.     And  it  can  hardly  &il  but  that 
he  was  himself,  in  speech  and  habits^  not  less  foreign  than 
the  Norman  favourites  of  the  King^  far  more  foreign  than 
the  men  of  kindred  tongue  whom  Oodwine  and  Harold  were 
glad  to  encourage  in  opposition  to  them.^    The  succession 
of  such  a  prince^  even  less  of  an  Englishman  than  the 
reigning  King,  promised  but  little  good  to  -the  Kingdom. 
Still  the  succession  of  the  ^theling  would  have  had  one 
gresit  advantage.     It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  claims 
of  William  could  be  successfully  pressed  against  him.     A 
supposed  promise  of  King  Eadward  in  William's  favour 
could  hardly  be  asserted  in  the  teeth  of  a  bequest  and 
an  election  in  favour  of  an  Englishman  of  royal  birth  and 
mature  years^  and  one  against  whom  William  could  have 
no  personal  complaint  whatever.     Incomparably  inferior 
as   Eadward  doubtless  was  to  Harold  in  every  personal 
qualification,  bis  succession  could  never  have  given  William 

^  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  is  recorded  in  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  under  1056,  under  the  name  of  Cona,  that  is,  of  course,  Conrad. 
The  mistake  in  the  name  is  odd,  but  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
Mr.  Thorpe's  strange  coiyecture,  A.  S.  Chronicles,  ii.  p.  159.  The  same 
error  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Protospatarius,  Pertz,  v.  59,. 
where  "  Conu$  Rex  Alemannorum  *^  appears  under  the  year  1046.  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  has  a  Latin  entry  with  the  true  name  "  Henricus/* 

'  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  403,  410. 

'  The  tongues  most  familiar  to  Eadward  would  naturally  be  Magyar 
and  High-DviUh, 
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CHAP.  IX.  the  opportunities  which  were  afterwards  given  him  hy  the 
accession  of  Harold.  Eadward  ooold  not  have  been  held 
up  as  an  usurper,  a  perjurer^  a  man  faithless  to  his  lord^ 
nor,  had  be  been  the  opponent^  could  the  superstitions  of 
the  time  have  been  appealed  to  to  avenge  the  fancied  in- 
sult offered  to  the  relics  of  the  Norman  saints.  We  can 
thus  fully  understand  whj  an  English  poet,  writing  by 
the  light  of  later  experience^  laments  the  death  of  the 
JBtheling  as  the  cause  of  all  the  woes  which  came  upon 
this  poor  nation.^  Even  at  the  time^  when  men^s  eyes 
were  not  yet  so  fully  opened,  we  may  be  sure  that  England 
rejoiced  in  his  comings  and  bitterly  lamented  his  speedy 
removal.  The  son  of  the  hero  Ironside^  the  last  grown 
man  in  the  royal  house,  must,  whatever  were  his  personal 
qualities,  have  drawn  to  himself  an  interest  which  was 
not  wholly  sentimental. 
Death  of  The  ^theling  then  came  to  England;  but  he  never  saw 
iDg  Bad-     ^^  namesake   the   King.     He  died  almost  immediately 

^*«^         afterwards  in  London.^  and  was  buried  with  his  crond- 

1057.  '  ^ 

father  -Sthelred  in  Saint  Paul's  minster.     Why  he  was 

never  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  was  unknown  then  as 

His  ezclu-  well  as  now.'    The  fact  that  his  exclusion  was  commented 

th  "royal    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  might  seem  to  forbid,  and  yet  perhaps  it 

proaence,    j^^  ^^^  wholly  forbid,  the  simplest  explanation  of  all,  that 

he  was  sick  at   the  time  of  his  landing,  and  that   the 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1057  ; 

"  Waia  )wet  wsbs  hreowlic  aXS  His  lif  geendade, 

And  hearmlic  Pkb  jw  he  to  Englalande  oom ; 

Eallre  \naaere  ])eode.  For  ungeselh'Se 

pstt  he  8wa  ra9e  pissere  eannan  ))eode/' 

'  Chzon.  Petrib.  1057.    **  Her  .  .  .  com  .Edward  aOeling,  Eadmnndes 
sunn  cynges,  hider  to  lande,  and  sona  ^es  gefor."    So  Florence  ;  "  Ex  quo 
venit  parvo  post  tempore  vitft  decessit  Lundonin." 
'  The  song  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  says ; 

"  Ne  wiston  we  pset  he  ne  moete 

For  hwylcan  intingan  His  mseges  Eadwardes 

iHet  gedon  wear^,  Cynges  geseon." 
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sickness  which  caused  his  death  also  hindered  his  presenta-   ohaf.  ix. 
tion  to  his  uncle.     If  the  exclusion  had  a  political  object^ 
to  what  party  ought  we  to  attribute  it  ?    A  distinguished 
modem  writer  attributes  it,  though  not  very  confidently, 
to  the  partizans  of  Harold.^    But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  not  likely 
that    Harold    as   yet   aspired   to   the  throne;    it  is  far  to  Harold, 
more    likely    that   it   was   the   death    of   the   ^theling 
which   first  suggested  to   Harold    and  his   friends   that 
Eadward  might  be  succeeded  by  a  King  not  of  the  royal 
house.     Because  Harold  did  in  the  end  succeed  Eadward^ 
we  must  beware  of  supposing  that  his  succession  had  been 
looked  forward  to  during  the  whole  reign  of  Eadward. 
There  must  have  been  some   moment  when   the   daring 
thought — for  a  daring  thought  it  was — of  aspiring  to  a 
royal  crown  first  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Harold  or 
of  those  to  whom  Harold  hearkened.  And  no  moment  seems 
so  clearly  marked  out  for  that  purpose  by  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  as  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the 
^theling.     If  Harold  had  wished  to  thwart  a  design  of 
King  Eadward  in  favour  of  his  nephew^  he  would  hardly 
have  waited  for  his  landing  in  England  to  practise  his 
devices.    He  would  rather  have  laboured  to  hinder  Ealdred'a 
mission  in  the  first  instance^  or  to  render  it  abortive^  in 
some  way  or  other^  during  the  long  period  over  which  the 
negotiation  was  spread.     If  the  exclusion  of  the  iEtheling  but  rather 
from  his  nucleus  presence  was  really  owing  to  the  machina-  Norman 
tions  of  any  political  party,   there  is  another  party  on^^"^*®"' 
which  the  charge  may  fall  with  far  greater  probability. 
There  was  another  possible  successor  who  had  far  more  to 
fear  from  the  good  will  of  the  King  towards  the  ^theling 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  517  (ii.  259  Thorpe);  "  Dooh  ehe  er  noch  ieinen 
koniglichen  Oheim  erblickte,  von  deflsen  Angen  eine  Ihm  ungiinstige 
Partei,  vermuthlich  Earl  Harolds,  des  nachherigen  Konigs,  Freunde,  ihn 
fern  zu  halten  wusste,  starb  er  plotzlich  zu  London.'*  He  goes  on  how- 
ever distinctly^to  absolve  Hnrold  from  all  share  in  his  death. 
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CHAP.  IX.  than  Harold  had.     Whether  Harold  had  began  to  aspire 
to  the  Crown  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  William 
had,  and  William  was  still  by  no  means  without  influence 
at  the  English  Court.     There  were  still  Normans  about 
Eadward,  Bishop  William  of  London,  Robert  the  son  of 
Wymarc,  Hugolin  the  Treasurer,  and  others  whom  Grod- 
wine  or  Harold  had,  perhaps  unwisely,  exempted  firom  the 
general  proscription.     To  shut  out — ^by  some  underhand 
means,  if  at  all — a  prince  of  the  blood  from  the  presence  of 
his  uncle  and  sovereign,  looks  much  more  like  the  act 
of  a  party  of  this  kind  than  the  act  of  a  man  whom  both 
office  and   character  made   the  first   man  in  the  realm. 
The  thing,  if  done  at  all,  was  clearly  some  wretched  court 
intrigue,  the  fitting  work  of  a  foreign  faction.     The  Earl 
of  the  West-Saxons,  had  his  interests  been  concerned  in 
the  matter,  would  haye  set  about  hindering  the  iEtheling's 
but,  more  succession  in  quite  another  way.     But  after  all,  it  is  far 
?^neitLr,  "^^re  likely  that  the  fact  that  the  two   Eadwards  never 
of  aickne*   met  was  not  owing  either  to  the  partizans  of  Harold 
or  to  the  partizans  of  William,  but  that  it  was  simply 
the  natural  result  of  the  sickness  of  which  the  JStheling 
presently  died. 
Surmise  Another,  and  a  far  worse,  insinuation  against  the  great 

Palgrave  ^^^  hardly  needs  to  be  refuted.  Among  all  the  calumnies 
^SiS*Sl^  with  which,  for  eight  hundred  years,  the  name  of  Harold 
death  of     has  been  loaded,  there  is  one  of  which  sufirgestion  has  been 

the^thel-  ,    .  ^.  ^^  .       , 

ing.  reserved  tor  our  own  times.     Norman  enemies  have  dis- 

torted every  action  of  his  life;  they  have  misrepresented 
every  circumstance  of  his  position ;  they  have  charged  him 
with  crimes  which  he  never  committed ;  they  have  looked 
at  all  his  acts  through  such  a  mist  of  prejudice  that  the 
victory  of  Stamfordbridge  is  changed  under  their  hands 
into  a  wicked  fratricide.^     But  no  writer  of  his  own  time, 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  735. 
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or  of  any  time  before  our  owii,^  has  ever  ventured  to  in-  chap.  ix. 
sinuate  that  Earl  Harold  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  the 
JBtheling  Eadward.  That  uncharitable  surmise  was  re- 
served for  an  illustrious  writer  of  our  own  time^  in  whom 
depreciation  of  the  whole  House  of  Godwine  had  become 
a  sort  of  passion.^  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  had  there 
been  the  faintest  ground  for  such  an  accusation^  had  the 
idea  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man  of  Harold's 
own  age,  some  Norman  slanderer  or  other  would  have 
been  delighted  to  seize  upon  it.^  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  charge  any  man  with  having  secretly  made  away 
with  another  man  by  whose  death  he  profits,  and  the 
charge  is  one  which,  as  it  is  easy  to  bring,  is  sometimes 
very  hard  to  disprove.  For  that  very  reason,  it  is  a 
charge  on  which  the  historian  always  looks  with  great 
suspicion,  even  when  it  is  known  to  have  been  brought 
at  the  time  and  to  have  been  currently  believed  at  the 
time.  The  general  infamy  of  Eadric  is  fully  established, 
but  we  need  not  believe  in  every  one  of  the  secret  murders 
which  rumour  charged  him  with  having  committed  or  in- 
stigated. Still  less  need  we  believe  the  tales  which  charge 
the  Great  William  with  having  more  than  once  stooped 
to  the  trade  of  a  secret  poisoner.*  When  we  think  how 
easy  the  charge  is  to  briug,  and  how  recklessly  it  has 
been  brought  at  all  times,  the  mere  fact  that  no  such 

*  Unleae  indeed  some  tradition  of  the  sort  had  found  its  way  into  the 
confused  mind  of  Sazo  (p.  203),  when  he  made  Harold  murder  King 
Eadward.  He  may  have  heen  thinking  of  Eadward  the  JEtheling,  or  he 
may  have  been  writing  purely  at  random. 

*  Palgraye,  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  35a.  ''He  was  buried  in  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral;  and  sad  and  ruthfiil  [rueful!]  were  the  forebodings  of  the 
English,  when  they  saw  him  borne  to  his  grave.  .  . .  Harold  gained  ex- 
ceedingly by  this  event.  Did  the  Atheling  die  a  natural  death  Y . .  .  The 
lamentations  of  the  chroniclers  seem  to  imply  more  than  meets  the  ear.'' 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  244) 
does  not  scruple  to  repeat  the  insinuation. 

'  This  is  well  put  by  Lappenberg  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  411. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  207,  316. 
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OHAF.  iz.  charge  was  ever  broaght  agaLnst  Haiold  does  in  tmtfa 
redound  greatly  to  his  honour.  Calumny  itself  inatino- 
tively  shrank  from  laying  such  a  crime  to  the  charge  of 
such  a  man.  WiUiam  was,  as  I  believe^  as  guiltleas  of 
any  such  baseness  as  Harold  himself.  But  the  churge 
did  not  seem  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  crafty  and 
tortuous  policy  of  the  Norman  Duke.  The  West-Saxon 
Earl^  ambitious  no  doubt  and  impetuous^  but  ever  frank^ 
generous,  and  conciliatory,  was  at  once  felt  to  be  incapable 
of  such  a  deed. 

Three  other  deaths  followed  among  the  great  men  of  the 
land^  two  of  which  were  of  no  small  political  importance. 
Heaca,  It  was  not  of  any  special  moment,  as  far  as  we  know^ 
the  South-  when  Heacaj  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons^  died,  and  was 
^^"^  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Selsey  by  JSihelric,  a  monk  of 
.^theiric    Christ  Church,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  in  the  days  of  the 

succeeds.  , 

1057.         Conqueror.^     It  was  quite  another  matter  when  the  great 
Death        -^g^i  q{  ^Jj^   Mercians,   so   long  the  honoured  mediator 

of  iuirl 

Leofrio.  between  Opposing  races  and  opposing  interesUi,  died  in 
105^^  3I1  ^  g^^  ^]j  ^^  -^  j^^  ^^j^  house  at  Bromley  in  Stafford- 
shire.^ Of  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  which  had 
been  enriched  and  adorned  by  the  bounty  of  Leofric  and 
Godgifu,  none  was  dearer  to  them  than  the  great  minster 
of  Coventry,  the  city  with  which  their  names  are  in- 
separably connected  in  one  of  those  silly  legends  which 
have  helped  to  displace  our  early  history.^  There  Leofric 
was  buried  in  the  church  which  he  and  his  wife  had  raised 
from  the  foundations,^  and  had  enriched  with  gifts  which 

^  ChroDD.  Wig.  1057,  Petrib.  and  Cant.  1058 ;  Fl.  Wig.  1057. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1057.  ''Laudabilis  Comes  Leofrieus,  DucU  Leofwini  Alius 
\_Earl  Leofric,  son  of  Ealdorman  Leofwine,  see  voL  i.  p.  719],  in  ympnii 
vilU  quie  dicitur  Bromleage»  in  bonft  deoewt  senectute,  ii.  Kai.  Sept.'* 
He  had  been  Earl  at  least  twenty-fi^e  yearai  perhaps  thirty-three. 

'  See  above,  p.  48. 

*  Florence  (n.  s.)  distinctly  says  that  Leofrio  and  Godgifu  boilt  the 
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made  it  wealUiier  and  more  magnificent  than  all  the  ohap.  ix. 
minsters  of  England.^  Godgifa  survived  her  husband 
many  years;  she  saw  her  son  and  grandsons  rise  and 
£sJl;  she  saw  her  granddaughter  share  first  a  vassal  and 
then  an  Imperial  Crown,  and  then  vanish  out  of  sight  as 
a  homeless  widow.  At  last  she  herself  died^  still  in  the 
possession  of  some  part  at  least  of  her  vast  estates^  a 
subject  of  the  Norman  invader.^ 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Leofiric  came  the  death  Death  of 
of  the  stranger  who  had   seeminglj  held  a  subordinate  December 
Earldom  under  his  authority.     Ralph,  Earl  of  the  Mage-  "•  ^°57- 
stetas,  the  French  nephew  of  King  Eadward,  died  near 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  distant  minster 
of  Peterborough,^  to  which  he  had  been  a  benefactor.^ 
I  have  already  started  the  question  whether  the  thoughts  HiB  poa- 
of  Eadward  had  ever  turned  towards  him  as  a  possible  tensions  to 
successor/    After  the  death  of  the  ^Etheling,  the  hopes  ^^  ^f°^°- 
of  Balph  and  his  brother  Walter,  if  they  bad  any,  might 
again  retvive.     But  if  so,  death  soon  cut  short  any  such 
schemes.    Walter,  the  reigning  prince  of  a  foreign  state, 
would  have  no  chance.     If  any  such  prince  were  to  be 
chosen,  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  take  the  renowned 
Duke  of  the  Normans  than  the   insignificant  Count  of 
Mantes.      But    Balph,    whether    he    was    ever    actually 
thought  of  or  not,  was  clearly  a  possible  candidate ;  his 

oburdi ;  "  de  suo  patrimonio  a  fundamentifl  conatruxemnt."  So  the 
Peterborough  Cbronider,  1066;  see  above,  p.  48.  Bat  Orderic  (511  A) 
says,  "Elbrus  Gomes  Goventrense  ccenobitixn  constnmt,"  and  goes  on 
to  speak  of  Qodgifu's  gifts  of  ornaments ;  he  is  elearlj  confounding  &ther 
and  son. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1057.  "Adeo  ditayenint  ut  in  Anglift  tanta  oopia  auri, 
argenti,  gemmarum,  lapidumque  pretiosorum  in  nullo  inyeniretur  monas- 
torio,  quanta  tune  iemporia  habebatnr  in  ilio.*'  The  charter  about  Goventry 
in  God.  Dipl.  iy.  253  can  hardly  be  genuine  as  it  stands.  Pope  Alexander 
was  not  reigning  in  1043.  *  See  Appendix  II. 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  and  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno. 

*  Hugo  Gandidus,  p.  44.  '  See  above,  p.  367. 
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CHAP.  IX.  death  therefore^  following  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the 

i£theling,  removed   another  obstacle  from  the   path  of 

Harold. 

Redistri-        The  deaths  of  the  two  Earls  involyed  a  redistribution  of 

Earldoms.   ^^^  chief  governments  of  England,  which  would  naturally 

Chrifltma^  k^  Carried  out  in  the  following  Christmas  Gem6t.     The 

1057-1058?  ^  o 

Earldom  of  the  Mercians,  such  parts  of  it  at  least  as  had 
been'  under  the  immediate  authority  of  Leofiic,  was  con- 
^ifgar  ferred  on  his  son  MUgax,^  It  shows  how  vast  must  have 
Mercians.  ^'^^  ^^  hereditary  influence  of  his  house^  when  such  a 
trust  could  not  be  refused  to  a  man  who  had  so  lately 
trampled  on  every  principle  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
But  care  was  taken  to  make  him  as  little  dangerous 
as  possible.  ^Ifgar  may  have  hoped  that^  on  the  death 
of  Balph,  the  Earldom  of  the  Magesaetas  would  again 
be  merged  in  Mercia^  and  that,  excepting  the  shires 
attached  to  Northumberland^  he  might  rule  over  the 
whole  realm  of  Offii  and  iSthelflsed.  But  policy  alto- 
gether forbade  that  the  Herefordshire  border  should  be 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  so  lately  acted 
Marriage  as  the  ally  of  Gruffydd.  We  know  not  whether  the  Welsh 
and  EaM-  King  had  already  entered  into  a  still  closer  relation  with 
^^^-  the  English  Earl  by  his  marriage  with  iElfgar's  beautiful 
daughter  Ealdgyth.^  The  date  of  that  marriage  is  not 
recorded;  it  may  have  already  taken  place^  or  it  may 
have  happened  on  the  next  occasion^  one  distant  only  by 
a  few  months^  when  we  shall  find  the  names  of  Gruf^^dd 
and  MlfgBT  coupled  together.  But  if  the  Welsh  King 
was  already  the  son-in-law  of  the  Mercian  Earl^  there 
was  a  still  further  reason  for  placing  some  special  safe- 
guard on  that  border  of.  the  realm.  In  short,  the  govern- 
ment of  Herefordshire  was  so  important  that  it  could  not 
be  safely  placed  in  any  hands  but  those  of  the  foremost 
man  in  England.    There  is  distinct  evidence  to  show  Uiat, 

'  See  Appendix  G.  *  See  Appendix  D.. 
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within  two  or  three  years  after  the  death  of  Leofric^  the  ohap.  ix. 
Earldom  of  Herefordshire  was  in  the  hands  of  Harold.^  ^^^^^ed 
We  can  therefore  hardly  doubt  that,  on  the  resettlement  Jj  Harold's 

Earldom. 

which  must  have  followed  the  deaths  of  Leofric  and  Balph, 
the  Earldom  of  the  Magessdtas  was  attached  to  the  Earl- 
d<Hn  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  that  Harold  now  became  the 
immediate  ruler  of  the  district  of  which  he  had  been  the 
deliverer,  and  of  the  city  of  which  he  might  claim  to  be 
the  second  fouuder.  Earl  Ralph  had  left  a  son,  a  name-  Harold 
sake,  probably  a  godson,  of  the  great  Earl,  and  Harold  of  Ralph. 
the  son  of  Ralph  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  landowner 
both  before  and  after  the  Conquest.  His  name  still  sur- 
vives within  his  father's  Earldom,  where  it  cleaves  to  an 
existing  parish  and  to  the  site  of  a  castle  which  has  wholly 
vanished.  But  Earldoms  were  not  hereditary,  and  the  son 
of  Ralph  was  so  young  that,  eight  years  later,  he  was 
still  under  wardship.^  On  this  ground,  if  on  no  other, 
Harold,  the  great-nephew  of  Eadward,  the  great-grandson 
of  ^thelred,  was  so  far  firom  appearing  as  a  competitor  for 
the  Crown  of  his  ancestors  that  he  was  not  even  thought 
of  as  a  possible  successor  for  his  father's  Earldom.  His 
name  is  altogether  unknown  to  history,  and  but  for  his 
place  in  Domesday  and  in  local  tradition,  his  very  existence 
might  have  been  forgotten.  His  renowned  namesake  was 
now  entrusted  with  the  great  border  government.  But  it  Question 
is  by  no  means  clear  whether  Harold  held  Herefordshire  as  ^atersl^. 
a  detached  possession,  as  Northamptonshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire were  held  by  Siward  and  Tostig,  or  whether  it 
was  connected  with  his  West-Saxon  Earldom  by  the  pos- 
session  of  Gloucestershire.  If  so,  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Oodwine  must  now  have  been  extended  over  nearly 
all  the  region  which  had  been  West-Saxon  land  in  the 
days  of  Ceawlin.^ 

*  8ee  Appendix  G.  *  See  Appendix  KK. 

'  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  14,  33.     Harold  however  did  not  command  the  whole 
VOL.  II.  E  e 
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CHAP.  IX.       For,  while  the  power  of  Harold  was  thus   increased, 
the  time  seemed  to  have  come  for  raising  the  younger 
sons  of  Godwine  to  a  share  in  the  honours  of  his  house. 
Gyrth  Earl  The  East- Anglian  Earldom,  vacated  by  the  translation  of 
Angles,      -^Ifgar  to  Mercia,  was  now  conferred  on  Gyrth.      But 
105  7-1058,  jjjg  boundaries  of  the  government  were  changed.     Essex 
was  detached  from  East-Anglia.     The  new  Earl  probably 
and  of        received  only  the  two  strictly  East- Anglian  shires,  with  the 
shire.         addition  of  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
Policy  of     the  detached  shire  of  Oxford.*     The  policy  of  attaching 
tached        these  dctachcd  shires  to  distant  Earldoms  is  not  very  clear. 
■^f**-        It  could  not  be  the  same  policy  which  afterwards  led  the 
Conqueror  to  scatter  the  fiefs  of  his  great  vassals   oirer 
distant  portions  of  the  Kingdom.     There  was  certainly 
no  intention  of  weakening  any  of  the  Earls  whose  govern- 
ments were  thus  geographically  divided.     The  object  was 
far  more  probably  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Godwine  to  bear  upon  all  parts  of  the  country.     Some  old 
connexion  had  attached  Northamptonshire  to  Northimiber- 
land  at  an  earlier  time,  and  the  example  thus  given  was 
seized  on  as  a  means  for  planting  the  authority  of  the 
rising  house  in  every  convenient  quarter.      Oxfordshire, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  formed  part  of  the  Earldom  of 
Swegen ;  it  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gyrth.     For 
it  was  highly  important  that  the  great  frontier  town  of 
Mercia  and  Wessex,  the  seat  of  so  many  important  national 
meetings,   should  be  in   thoroughly  trustworthy    hands. 
i£l%ar's  loyally  was  most  doubtful;   it  was  impossible 
altogether  to  oust  him  from  command,  but  it  was  expedient 
to   confine   his  powers  of  mischief  within    the    smallest 
possible  compass,  and  to  hem  him  in,  wherever  it  could 
be,  by  men  who  could  be  relied  on.     Unfortunately  at 

Severn  valley,  as  Worcesterahire  was  now  held  by  ^Ifgar.  But  the  other 
Wesi-Saxon  lands  north  of  the  Thames  were  in  the  hands  of  his  broth«8. 
See  Appendix  G.  »  See  Appendix  G. 
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Chester,  the  most  dangerous  point  of  all^  the  family  interest  ohap.  iz. 
of  the  House  of  Leoiric  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  that 
important  shire  being  put  into  any  hands  but  those  of 
^Ifgar.     We  shall  presently  see  the  result. 

Leofwine  also  seems  to  have  been  provided  for  at  the  Leofwine 
same  time.^     His  government,  like  that  of  Swegen  at  an  Kent, 
earlier  time^  was  carved  out  of  several  ancient  Kingdoms  ^^■^*»  *^- 
and  Earldoms,  but  it  lay  much  more  compactly  on  the 
map  than  the  anomalous  province  which  took  in  Oxford^ 
Taunton,   and  Hereford.     It  consisted  in  fact  of  south- 
eastern England — of  Kent^  Essex^  Middlesex,   Hertford, 
Surrey,  probably  Buckinghamshire — that  is  of  the  shires 
round  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.     London,  as  was  natural,  London 
remained  exempt  from   any  jurisdiction   but  that  of  its  ®*®™P  * 
Bishop  and  the  chief  o£Scers  of  the  city.    The  whole  East  of 
England  was  thus  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  two  younger 
sons  of  Godwine.     But  the  evidence  of  the  writs  seems  to 
show  that  Harold  retained  a  general  superintendence  over 
their  governments,  whether  simply  as  their  elder  brother 
or  in  any  more  exalted  character. 

The  House  of  Godwine  had  thus  reached  the  greatest  The  House 
height  of  power  and  dignity  which  a  subject  house  could  at  its 
reach.     Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  family,  they  had  ^^J^ 
won  for  themselves  a  position  such  as  no  English  family  greatness, 
ever  won  before  or  after.     Four  brothers,  sons  of  a  father 
who,  whether  Earl  or  churl  by  birth,  had  risen  to  greatness 
by  his  own  valour  and  counsel,  divided  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  England  among  them.     The  whole  Kingdom,  save 
a  few  shires  in  the  centre,  was  in  their  hands.     And  three 
at  least  out  of  the  four  showed  that  they  well  deserved 
their  greatness.    To  the  eldest  among  them  there  evidently 
belonged  a  more  marked  preeminence  still.     Two  of  his 
brothers,  those  most  recently  appointed  to  Earldoms,  were 

^  See  Appendix  6. 
Be  a 
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OHAP.  IX.  dearly  little  more  than   Harold^a    lieutenants.       And  a 
prospect  of  still  higher  greatness  now  lay  open  to  him  and 
State  of     his  house.     The  royal  line  was  dying  out.     Save  Hie  King 
line.  himself^  no  adult  male  descendant  of  ^thelred  remained ; 

no  adult  descendant  of  any  kind  remained  within  the 
Kingdom.  The  only  survivors  of  the  true  kingly  stock 
were  the  son  and  daughters  of  the  i£theling^  children  bom 
in  a  foreign  land.  If  any  hopes  of  royalty  had  ever  flitted 
before  the  eyes  of  Ralph,  such  hopes  could  not  extend  to 
his  son  the  young  Harold  or  to  his  brother  the  Comit  of 
Harold's  Mantes,  The  time  was  clearly  coming  when  Englishmen 
of  the  might  choose  for  themselves  a  King  firom  among*  their 
Crown.  brethren,  unfettered  by  any  traditional  reverence  for  the 
blood  of  iElfiied,  Cerdic,  and  Woden.  And  when  that  day 
should  come,  on  whom  should  the  choice  of  England  fall 
save  on  Ihe  worthiest  man  of  the  worthiest  house  within 
the  realm  ?  We  cannot  doubt  that,  from  the  year  when 
the  three  deaths  of  Eadward,  Leofric,  and  Balph  seemed  to 
sweep  away  all  hindrances  from  his  path,  Harold  looked 
forward  to  a  day  when  he  and  his  might  rise  to  a  rank 
yet  loftier  than  that  of  Earl.  It  was  no  longer  wholly 
beyond  hope  that  he  might  himself  ascend  the  Imperial 
throne  of  Britain,  and  that  the  Earldoms  of  England 
might  be  held  by  his  brothers  as  iEthelings  of  the  House 
of  Godwine.  The  event  proves  that  such  were  the  hopes 
of  Harold,  that  such,  we  may  add,  were  the  hopes  of  Eng- 
land. Such  hopes  may,  even  at  an  earlier  time,  have  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  Harold  himself  or  across  the  minds  of 
zealous  friends  of  his  house  or  zealous  admirers  of  his 
exploits.  But  this  was  the  first  moment  when  such  hopes 
could  have  assumed  anything  like  form  and  substance;  it 
was  the  first  moment  when  the  chances  seemed  distinctly 
to  be  rather  for  than  against  their  fulfilment.  That  Harold 
from  this  time  doubtless  aspired  to  the  Crown,  that  he 
directed  all  his  conduct  by  a  hope  of  securing  the  Crown, 
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cannot  be  doubted.  And  the  unanimity  with  whieh  he  ohjlp.  n. 
was  raised  to  the  throne  when  the  great  day  oame  seems  to 
shoMT  that  men's  minds  had  long  been  prepared  ^to  look  to 
him  as  their  future  sovereign.  We  cannot  doubt  that^  after 
the  death  of  the  jSltheling  Eadward,  Wessez  and  East- 
Ang^lia  at  least  were  ready  to  transfer  the  English  Crown 
fix>ni  the  line  of  jSlthelred  to  the  line  of  Godwine. 

Two  questions  still  remain.     Did  Harold,  in  thus  look-  Qaestiona 
iug  forward  to  the  Crown,  know,  as  he  came  to  know  at  Harold's 
last,  how  formidable  a  rival  was  making  ready  for  him^^'^^'^' 
beyond  the  sea  ?    And  was  the  succession  of  Harold  merely 
a  probability,  u  moral  certainty  it  may  be,  to  which  men 
learned  to  look  forward  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  were  the 
hopes  of  the  great  Earl  confirmed  by  any  act  of  the  Witan 
or  any  promise  of  the  King  ?    Both  questions  are  hard  to 
answer.    Both 'are  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  most 
difficult  questions  in  our  whole  history,  the  alleged  pro- 
mise made  to  William  by  Eadward  and  the  alleged  oath 
made  to  him  by  Haroldr~J[  have  already  expressed  my 
belief  that  Eadward^s  alleged  promise  to  the  Norman  Duke, 
which  formed  the  main  g^und  of  William's  pretensions 
to  the  English  Crown,  though  exaggerated  and  perverted 
in  the  Norman  accounts,  was  not  a  mere  Norman  inven- 
tion.    I  believe  that  some  promise  really  was  made,  and 
that  the  time  when  it  was  made  was  when  William  visited 
Eadward  during  the   banishment  of  Godwine.^     Of  the 
nature  and  form  of  that  promise  it  is  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing.    We  may  indeed  unhesitatingly  dismiss  the  notion 
that  a  settlement  was  made  in  William's  favour  by  a  decree 
of  the  Witan.     Still  any  promise  of  any  kind  could  hardly  Effects  of 
have  been  kept  a  complete  secret;  it  must  have  got  blazed  promLe  to 
abroad  and  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Earl   and  his^*^^^*™* 
countiymen.      The    Norman    party,   during    their    short 
moment  of  complete  triumph,  would  have  no  motive  to 

^  See  above,  p.  393  et  aeqq. 
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CHAP.  n.  keep  tiie  matter  a  secret.  Thej  would  deem  themselves 
to  have  reached  the  great  accomplishment  of  all  that  they 
had  heen  scheming  for,  when  there  seemed  a  prospect  of 
the  English  Crown  passing,  without  slash  or  blow,  to  the 
brow  of  the  Norman.  The  tstci  of  the  promise  would 
doubtless  be  known,  and  by  statesmen  it  would  be  re- 
membered. But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  make  any 
deep  impression  on  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Men  would 
hear  of  the  promise  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  and  would  at 
the  time  be  divided  between  wonder  and  indignation*  But 
the  idea  of  the  succession  of  the  Norman  would  be  looked 
on  as  something  which  had  passed  away  with  other  Nor- 
man ideas,  when  the  English  Earls  came  back  to  chum 
their  own.  Even  after  Harold's  election  as  King,  the 
prospect  of  the  Norman  invasion  is  spoken  of  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  show  that,  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  the 
claim  of  William  was  even  then  something  new  and  sur- 
Policy  prising.^  But  by  a  statesman  like  Harold,  if  the  matter 
patriotio  ^^^  o^^  known,  it  would  never  be  forgotten.  It  would 
P*^y '  hardly  be  a  thiujg  to  talk  much  of  openly ;  but  to  counter- 
act any  possible  schemes  of  William  must  have  been  the 
main  object  of  Harold's  policy  from  the  day  when  he  was 
first  called  to  the  head  of  afiairs.  We  can  understand  how 
Eadward  was  led  to  deem  his  promise  null,  and  to  send  for 
Candida-  the  iStheling  as  his  destined  successor.  This  was,  under 
Eadward  ^^^  circumstances,  a  great  triumph  of  the  national  policy, 
the  JBthel-  ^  competitor,  accepted  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  was 
placed  in  William's  path,  a  competitor  whom  William 
himself  would  hardly  dare  to  attack.  The  death  of  the 
iEtheling  made  matters  more  di£Scult.  There  was  now 
no  such  unexceptionable  rival  to  oppose  to  the  Norman. 

then  of       Harold  indeed,  before  his  oath,  was  a  far  more  formidable 
Harold. 

^  ThiB  seems  implied  in  the  way  in  which  William's  preparations  are 
spoken  of  by  the  Chroniclers  and  Florence  under  1066.  See  vol.  iii.  pp. 
3^5.  336- 
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rival  to  William  than  Harold  after  his  oath.  He  had  not  chap.  ix. 
yet  given  his  enemy  that  fatal  advantage  which  the  wily 
Duke  knew  so  well  how  to  employ.  But  Harold's  succes- 
sion would  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  novelty.  If  he 
could  not  yet  be  branded  as  a  perjurer^  yet  he  might  be^ 
in  a  way  that  the  iEtheling  never  could  be,  branded  as  an 
usurper.  Either  of  the  Eadwards,  in  short,  with  Harold 
for  his  guide  and  counsellor,  would  be  really  stronger  than 
Harold  himself  as  King.  But  the  risk  had  now  to  be  run. 
The  nation  at  large  had  most  likely  but  vague  notions  as 
to  the  danger.  But  Harold,  Stigand,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  must  have  known  that  any  step  that  they 
took  would  bring  on  their  country  the  enmity  of  a  most 
active  and  dangerous  foe.  Harold's  main  object  during 
his  whole  administration  clearly  was  to  strengthen  Eng- 
land at  home  and  abroad,  to  make  her  powerful  and  united 
when  the  inevitable  day  should  come. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  question  whether  Harold's  succes-  Question 
sion  was  at  all  guaranteed,  at  this  or  at  any  time  before  J^mialMt 
Eadward's  death,  by  any  formal  act  either  of  the  King  or  J**  Harold's 
of  the  Witan.     We  know  that  Eadward  did  exercise  in 
Harold's  favour  whatever  influence  or  authority  an  Eng- 
lish King  had  in  the  nomination  of  his  successor.     That 
nomination  appears  to  have  been  finally  and  formally  made 
on  Eadward's  death-bed.^     But  such  a  death-bed  nomina- 
tion is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  a  promise  to  the  same 
effect  at  an  earlier  time.    Any  one  to  whom  such  a  promise 
had  been  made  would  undoubtedly  seek  to  have  it  con- 
firmed with  all  the  solemnily  which  attaches  to  the  last  act 
of  a  dying  man»  And  there  are  several  circumstances,  none  Quaai  royal 
perhaps  of  any  great  weight  singly,  but  having  together  Sarold. 
a  sort  of  cumulative  force,  which  seem  to  point  to  Harold 
from  this  time  as  being  something  more  than  an  ordinary 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     **Quem  Rex  ante  »uam  deeetsument  regni  suoces- 
Morem  elegerat.'*    See  vol.  Hi.  pp.  14,  58a. 
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OHAP.  n.  Earl,  however  powerfal  and  popular,  as  being  in  some  sort 
a  sharer  in  the  powers  and  honours  of  royalty.'  We  find 
his  name  coupled  in  public  documents  with  that  of  the 
Sling  in  a  waj  which  certainly  is  not  usual  with  the  name 
of  any  subject.  We  find  vassal  princes  plighting  their  &ith 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Earl,  as  if  they  were  senior  and 
junior  colleagues  in  a  common  office.  We  find  Harold 
appearing  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  under  the  lofly  guise  of 
a  Duke  of  the  English.  That  sounding  title  cannot  have 
been  really  borne  by  him  at  home,  but  it  seems  to  show 
that,  even  among  strangers,  he  was  felt  to  hold  the  position 
of  a  prince  rather  than  that  of  the  most  exalted  private 
noble.  Lastly,  in  our  best  Latin  chronicler  we  find  him 
distinctly  called  by  a  title  which  is  nowhere  else,  to  my 
knowledge,  conferred  on  a  mere  subject,  but  which  is  the 
familiar  designation  of  vassal  princes.^  All  these  tonches, 
coming  firom  such  different  quarters,  seem  naturally  to 
suggest  the  view  that  Earl  Harold  was,  seemingly  firom 
the  death  of  the  ^Etheling,  publicly  recognized  as  holding 
a  ftkwt-royal  position,  as  being,  in  fact,  the  designated 
successor  to  the  Crown. 
pifficaltiejB  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  difficulties  about  the  belief 
iMdtion^  that  this  position  was  conferred  on  Harold  by  any  formal 
•ny  fopinal  ^^^  ^f  (^h^  Witan.  It  is  pbdn  that  a  perfectly  bee  choice 
of  the  King  during  the  actual  vacancy  was  a  right  which 
the  English  people,  or  their  leaders,  prized  very  dearly. 
All  attempts  to  limit  the  choice  of  the  electors  beforehand 
had  always  signally  failed.  Since  the  abortive  scheme  of 
^thelwulf,  nothing  at  all  answering  to  a  King  of  the 
Romans  had  been  seen  in  England.'    And  if  there  were 

*  See  Appendix  LL.  '  He  is  "  subregulus  "  in  Florence,  1066. 

*  Compare  on  the  other  hand  the  joint  kingship  of  Hugh  and  Robert  in 
Franoe  (see  vol.  i.  p.  240).  So  in  England  in  after  times  we  find  Heniy 
the  son  of  Henry  the  Second  crowned  in  his  father's  lifetime.  In  the 
Empire  the  cases  are  endless.  See  aboTe,  p.  373,  for  that  of  the  reigning 
King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
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some  reasons  whioh^  under  present  circumstances,  might   chap.  iz. 

make  such  an  unusual  course  specially  desirable,  there  were 

otiier  reasons  which  told  against  it  with  nearly  equal  force. 

MTitii  the  royal  house  on  the  yerge  of  extinction,  with  such 

a  competitor  as  William  carefully  watching  the  course  of 

erents,  it  was  most  desirable  to  settle  the  succession  with 

as   much  certainty  as  the  laws  of  an  elective  monarchy 

allowed.      It  was  most  needful  that  the  successor  to  the 

throne  should  be  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  highest  of 

offices,  the  man  of  the  wisest  head  and  the  stoutest  arm  in 

the  land.     It  was,  in  a  word,  the  wish  of  every  clear« 

sighted  patriot  that  the  successor  of  Eadward  should  be  no 

other  than  Earl  Harold.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  choice 

of  Earl  Harold,  or  of  any  other  man  not  of  kingly  blood, 

was  something  strange  and  unprecedented,  something  which 

might  well  shock  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  men.    The 

choice  of  a  new  King  would  in  &ct  be  the  choice  of  a  new 

dynasty ;  it  would  be  to  wipe  out  a  sentiment  as  old  as  the 

days  when  the  first  West-Saxon  set  foot  on  British  ground; 

it  would  be  to  transfer  the  Crown  of  Wessex,  of  England, 

of  Britain,  from  the  house  of  Cerdic,  of  Ecgberht,  and  of 

^thelstan  to  the  house  of  Godwine  the  son  of  Wul&oth. 

Men   might  not   as  yet  be  so    ready  for  so  momentous 

a  change  as  they  certainly  were  nine  years  later.    And  an  Possible 

irrevocable  decision  in  favour  of  Harold  might  well  beypang^ 

looked  on  as  a  wrong  done  to  a  third  possible  competitor,  ^^fif*^- 

The  royal  house,  though  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  was 

not  yet  extinct.   The  ^Etheling  had  left  a  son,  the  young 

Eadgar.     The  son  was  undoubtedly  not  entitled  to  the 

same  constitutional  preference  as  his  fiither.     But  in  some 

respects  he  was  a  more   promising    candidate    than    his 

father.     Like  the  renowned  Bastard  himself,  he  was  little, 

but  he  would  grow.^     If  a  vacancy  happened  at  once,  his 

^  See  above,  p.  i86. 
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Probably 
no  fonnal 
act,  but  a 
general 
under- 
standing 
in  fiivonr 
of  Harold. 


claims  oould  hardly  be  pressed.  Bat  the  King  might  lire 
many  years,  and  Eadgar  might  succeed  his  great-uncle  in 
all  the  vigour  of  early  manhood.  He  was  not  indeed,  like 
his  father,  an  Englishman  bom,  the  son  of  an  Engplish 
King  by  an  English  mother.  But  then  he  might  be,  as 
his  father  had  not  been,  brought  up  with  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman,  of  a  destined  ruler  of  England.  Nine  years 
before  the  death  of  Eadward,  men  might  well  deem  that  it 
was  not  expedient,  by  any  premature  declaration  in  farour 
of  the  great  Earl,  to  cut  off  the  chances  of  a  succession  in 
many  ways  so  desirable  as  that  of  the  young  iBtheling.  If 
King  Eadward  lived  long  enough  to  make  Eadgar's  suooes- 
sion  possible  and  expedient,  that  succession  might,  like  that 
of  his  father,  form  a  better  check  to  the  ambition  of 
William  than  the  succession  of  Harold. 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  suppose  any 
formal  act  of  the  Witan  on  behalf  of  Harold.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Eadward  promised  to  recommend  Harold  as  his  successor 
in  case  of  his  own  death  during  Eadgar's  childhood.  It 
would  be  a  sort  of  understood  thing  that,  in  case  of  snch 
an  event,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  would  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Crown  with  every  chance  of  success.  As  Harold's 
renown  increased,  as  the  chances  of  Eadward's  life  grew 
weaker,  as  Eadgar's  unfitness  became  more  and  more 
manifest,  men  would  look  with  more  and  more  certainty 
to  the  great  Earl  as  their  future  King.*  Without  any 
formal  decree,  he  would,  by  common  consent,  step  into 
the  position,  or  more  than  the  position,  of  a  bom  ^theling, 
and  he  would  find  himself  insensibly  sharing  the  powers. 


^  De  Inv.  c.  14.  "Quem  [Haroldum]  indigene  prsa  csetteris  postalabant 
et  ardenter  Bitiebant  post  sanctum  Begem  Edwardom,  ipsius  monun  et 
yit«  hseredem.  Quod  quidem  divin&  miseratione  proceasu  temporis  Tidere 
meruerunt  qui  tunc  pmsentes  f  uerunt.**  When  the  Waltham  writer  wrote, 
"  Eadwardus  Simplex  "  had  become  a  canonized  saint. 
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and  even  the  titles^  of  royalty.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  ohap.  iz. 
the  great  rival  beyond  sea  was  careftilly  watching  every 
step  of  this  process.  K  we  realize  that  Harold — ^the  Duke 
of  the  English — ^was  virtually,  if  not  formally,  the  desig- 
nated successor  to  the  Crown,  we  can  still  better  understand 
the  eagerness  of  William  to  obtain  by  any  means  the  EarPs 
recognition  of  his  claims.  It  was  not  merely  to  bind  the 
most  powerfol  man  in  the  land  to  his  cause;  it  was  to 
obtain  what  wa»  virtually  an  abdication  from  one  who  was 
virtually  the  destined  heir. 

The  famous  oath  of  Harold  is  so  uncertain  as  to  its  date  Harold 
and  all  its  circumstances  that  it  might  be  treated  without  rule/of 
impropriety  at  almost  any  stage  of  my  narrative.    But,  as  ^°^^*°ig 
it  is  so  uncertain,  as  it  is  recorded  by  no   contemporary 
English  writer,  I  prefer  to  put  off  its  consideration  till  it  is 
convenient  to  take  up  again  the  thread  of  Norman  affairs, 
to  examine  fiilly  into  William^s  claims,  and  to  show  how  he 
made  ready  to  assert  those  claims.     Meanwhile  we  have 
to  see  how  Harold  ruled  over  England,  now  that  he  was 
without  any  equal  competitor  within  the  land.     Save  the 
shires  ruled  by  the  turbulent  ^Ifgar,  the  government  of 
all   England  was  now  divided  between  himself  and  his 
brothers;  and  there  was  now  nothing  but  the  life  of  the 
reigning  King  between  him  and  the  English  Crown. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  REIGN  0¥  EADWAED  FBOH  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ^KTHSLOrO 

TO  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  KING.' 

1057-1666. 

§  1.  Tke  Ecclesiastical  Administration  of  Earl  Harold. 
1058-1062. 

Dominant    W/ -K  thus  see  Harold  at  the  greatest  height  of  real 

gwition  of     f  f       power  which  he  ever  attained  while  still  a  subject. 

He  was  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  and  principal  counsellor  of 

*  The  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  for 
the  last.  With  regard  to  the  Chronicles,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Abing- 
don Chronicle,  which  must  be  looked  on  as  in  some  degree  hostile  to 
Godwine,  is  in  no  sort  hostile  to  Harold.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler, 
who  seems  rather  to  keep  himself  for  great  occasions,  is  rather  meagre 
during  this  period.  As  Welsh  matters  are  still  prominent,  the  Welsh 
Chronicles  have  still  to  be  consulted,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  Northern  Sagas  again  become  of  some  little  unportance.  But  the 
characteristic  of  the  period  is  the  prominence  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  which 
brings  several  local  and  legendary  writers  into  a  position  of  some  conse- 
quence. Thus,  for  the  history  of  Westminster,  the  tales  of  ^thelred  of 
Bievaux  and  his  followers  have  to  be  compared  with  the  authentic  narra- 
tives of  contemi)oraiy  chroniclers,  and,  as  the  completion  of  Harold's  great 
foundation  comes  within  these  years,  we  now  begin  to  make  use  of  the  local 
Waltham  writers.  The  main  facts  and  fictions  belonging  to  the  local 
Waltham  histoiy  are  found  in  the  two  tracts,  De  Iwventione  Sancke  OrucU 
and  Vita  Haroldi,  which  were  first  published  by  M.  Francisque  Michel 
in  his  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandet  (Bouen,  1840].  From  these  I  en- 
deavoured in  1857  to  put  together  the  early  history  of  Waltham,  and  of 
Harold  in  relation  to  Waltham,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Essex  Archeological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  But  M.  Michel's  editions 
are  by  no  means  accurate,  and  of  the  De  Inventione  he  left  out  many 
chapters  altogether.  I  was  therefore  led  into  some  errors  of  detail.  Since 
that  time,  a  perfect  edition  of  the  De  Inventione  has  been  published,  with 
a  Preface,  by  Professor  Stubbs  (Oxford,  1 861).  The  Vita  Haroldi  was 
written  after  1205.     In  its  essence,  as  regards  the  main  fiurts  of  £n{^ 
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the  King,  and  he  was,  in  all  probability,  already  looked  on    ohap.  x. 

as  the  practical  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown.      Three 

other  great  Earldoms  were  in  the  hands   of  his  three 

brothers.     The  greatness  of  the  House  of  Gt)dwine  seemed 

now  to  be  ftilly  established.     Save  for  a  single  moment, 

and  that  probably  during  Harold's  absence  firom  England, 

the  authority  of  Harold  and  his  family  remained  untouched 

till  quite  the  end  of  Eadward's  reign.     The  first  few  years  Predomi- 

of  this  period  form  a  time  of  unusual  quiet,  a  tim'^  in  which,  ^^u^ti. 

as  is  usual  in  times  of  quiet,  cm  attention  is  almost  wholly  ^  *^^^' 

occupied  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.     The  great  Earl  now  Harold  in 

appears  as  something  like  an   ecclesiastical  reformer,  asj^^oharoh. 

a  founder,  a  pilgrim,  the  &st  fiiend  of  one  holy  Bishop, 

a  rightfiil  or  wrongftil  disputant  against  another  Prelate 

of  less  renown.    But  we  have  evidence  that  care  for  the 

hisioiy,  it  is  a  mere  romance,  but,  like  other  local  romances,  it  has  its 
value  for  points  of  local  description,  and  even  for  purely  local  £Eu;ts.  The 
D«  InvwUfmt  is  a  work  of  higher  character.  It  was  written  by  an  anony- 
mous Canon  of  Waltham,  who  was  born  in  1 119,  who  entered  the  College 
in  1124,  who  was  made  a  Canon  before  11 44,  and  who  wrote,  or  perhaps 
enlarged  his  work,  after  Ii77*  when  he  lost  his  prebend  at  the  change  in 
the  foundation  of  Waltham  under  Henry  the  Second.  This  tract  contains 
a  good  deal  of  legend,  but  no  romance.  The  author  writes  in  evident 
good  faith,  and  with  a  manifest  desire  to  be  fair  and  accurate.  He  re- 
peats the  legends  of  his  house  as  he  heard  them  from  his  childhood ;  he  was 
inclined,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  to  see,  and  even  to  expect, 
miracles  where  we  see  only  natural  causes.  But  when  the  necessary 
deductions  on  these  scores  are  made,  he  is  distinctly  more  trustworthy 
than  the  average  of  local  historians.  On  his  general  character  as  an  his- 
torian, and  especially  on  the  miraculous  element  in  his  narrative,  see  the 
remarks  in  Professor  Stubbs*  Preface,  p.  zxvii. 

As  we  have  to  deal  with  Westminster  and  Waltham,  we  have  also  to 
deal  in  a  leas  degree  with  Wells  and  Worcester,  two  churches  which  figure 
prominently  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  years.  For  Wells  we 
have  Gisa's  own  narrative  of  his  controversy  with  Harold,  in  the  **  Eccle- 
siastical Documents  "  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  For  Worcester 
we  have  the  life  of  its  great  Bishop  Saint  Wulfetan,  by  William  of 
Malmesbnry,  in  the  second  volume  of  Anglia  Sacra,  and  the  shorter  Life 
by  the  contemporary  Heming.  This  last  is  given  in  Old-English  in  Heame's 
edition  of  Homing's  Worcester  Cartulary  (a  book  which  ought  to  be 
reprinted),  p.  403,  and  in  Latin  in  the  first  volume  of  AngHa  Sacra. 
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CHAF.  X.   Church  did  not  oocapy  the  whole  of  the  attention  of  £arl 
Harold.     The  Earldom  of  Wessex  and  the   Kingdom  of 
England  had  still  to  be  watched  over;  and  the  candidate 
for  a  Crown  which  was  likely  to  be  disputed  by  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  kept  a  diligent  eye  on  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Harold's         Harold^  like  Cnut  and  like  a  crowd  of  other  persons 
^^^^^  gi^'eat  and  small,  fell  in  with  the  popular  devotion  of  the 
1058  T         day  with  r^ard  to  pilgrimages.     The  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons  went  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and, 
though  the  date  of  his  pilgrimage  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  happened  in 
the  year  which  followed  the  deaths  of  the  ^theling  and  of 
the  Earls  Leofiric  and  Balph.^     But  Harold,  like  Cnut,  did 
not,  even  while  engaged  in  this  holy  work,  wholly  forget 
his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  his  friends  and  his 
He  studies  country.    He  had,  we  are  told,  been  for  a  long  time  watch- 
of  the         ing  the  condition,  the  policy,  and  the  military  force  of  the 
pj^^       princes  of  Prance,  among  whom  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  came  in  for  the  largest  share  of  his 
attention.    He  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  his  pilgrim- 
age to  go  through  France,  and  by  personal  examination  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  politics  of  the  land.^ 
His  name  was  well  known  in  the  country;  he  was  doubt- 
less received  everywhere  with  honour;  he  did  not  go  on 
till  he  had  gained  such  a  thorough  insight  into  all  that 
he  needed  to  know  that  no  deception  could  for  the  future 
be  practised  upon  him.     This  description  is  vague  and 
dark;   it   is  no   doubt   purposely  vagne  and  dark;    but 
it   doubtless   veils   a   gpood    deal.      One    longs    to    know 
whether  Harold  was  at  this  time  personally  received  at 
the  Court  of  Bouen,  and  what  was  the  general  result  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  policy  of  his  great  rival.     And  the 

1  See  Appendix  MM.  '  lb. 
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question  at  once  forces  itself  upon  the  mind^  Was  this  the  chap.  x. 
±/ime  of  HaroId^s  famous  oath  or  homage  to  William  ?  Did 
anything  happen  on  this  journey  which  formed  the  germ 
out  of  which  grew  the  great  accusation  brought  against 
Iiim  by  his  rival  ?  I  reserve  the  ftill  discussion  of  all  these 
questions  for  another  occasion ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  events  whatever  it  was,  on  which  the 
charge  of  perjury  against  Harold  was  founded,  took  place 
at  some  time  nearer  to  the  death  of  Eadward. 

When   Harold  had  finished  his   political    inquiries    in  Harold  at 
[France,  he  continued  his  religious  journey  to  Rome.     If  I     ™** 
am  right  in  the  date  which  I  assign  to  his  pilgrimage^  he 
found  the  Holy  See  in  the  possession  of  a  Pontiff  whom  the 
Church  has  since  agreed  to  brand  as  an  usurper.     Early  in 
this  year  Pope  Stephen  the  Ninth,  otherwise  Frederick  of  Stephen 
Liotharingia^  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino^  died  after  a  reign  of  Pope. 
only  one  year.^     On  his  death,  Mincius.  Bishop  of  Velletri  ^^57'^^S^- 

.  .  .  Benedict 

and  Cardinal^  was  placed  in  an  irregular  manner  on  the  the  Tenth 
pontifical    throne    by   the    influence    of   the    Counts    ofjog^l^jg^^ 
Tusculum.2     He  took  the  name  of  Benedict  the  Tenth. 
The   Cardinals    seem    not   to   have   acknowledged   him; 
Hildebrand — the  first  time  that  great  name  occurs  in  our 
history— -obtained  the  consent  of  the  Empress  Agnes  to 
a  new  and  more  canonical  election.      In  the  next  April  Nicolas  the 
Benedict  was  driven  out,  and  the  new  Pope,  Gterard  of  Pope" 
Burgundy,   Bishop   of   Florence,   was   enthroned  by  the  '059-io6i- 

^  All  our  Chronicles  save  Abingdon,  which  is  just  now  silent  for  a  few 
years,  mention  the  death  of  Stephen  and  the  accession  of  Benedict.  None 
of  them  imply  any  doubt  as  to  Benedict's  legitimacy,  but  they  use  three 
different  words  to  express  his  appointment.  He  is  '*  to  Papan  geset"  in 
Worcester,  "gehalgod  to  Papan"  in  Peterborough,  ''gebletsod  Jiarto"  in 
Canterbury — ^in  the  last  entry  of  that  chronicle. 

^  See  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon's  Life  of  Nicolas,  Muratori,  iii.  301. 
He  does  not  allow  Benedict  a  place  in  his  list.  Yet  the  next  Pope 
who  took  the  name,  in  1303,  was  called  Benedict  the  Eleventh. 
Muratori,  iii.  672.  On  these  Popes,  see  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 
iii.  47. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Benedict 
grants  the 
pallium  to 
Stigand, 
1058; 
probably 
throagb 
the  in- 
flnenoe  of 

HMTOld. 


name  of  Nicolas  the  Second.^  But,  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
Benedict  had  actual  possession  of  the  Papal  throne,  and 
was  seemingly  generally  recognized  in  Some.  A  BomaD, 
of  the  house  of  the  famous  Consul  Crescentius,  he  was 
probably  more  acceptable  than  a  more  regularly  appointed 
PontiiF  from  Burgundy  or  Lotharingia.  Benedict  was 
in  all  probability  the  Pope  whom  Earl  Harold  found  in 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage.  It  is  certain 
that  Benedict  sent  to  Archbishop  Stigand  the  long 
delayed  ornament  of  the  pallium,  the  cherished  badge  of 
the  archiepiscopal  dignity.'  One  can  hardly  avoid  the 
surmise  that  Harold  pleaded  for  his  friend^  and  that  the 
concession  to  the  English  Primate  was  the  result  o£  the 
personal  presence  of  the  first  of  living  Englishmen. 
Stigand  was  not  personally  present  at  Rome ;  the  pallium 
was  sent  to  him^  and  most  likely  Earl  Harold  himaelf  was 
its  bearer.  In  this  act  Harold  no  doubt  thought^  and 
naturally  thought^  that  he  was  healing  a  breach^  and 
doing  a  great  service  to  his  Church  and  country.  The 
evils  arising  fiom  the  doubled  position  of  Stigand  were 
manifest.  That  a  man  should  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  Law, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  yet  that  his  purely  spiritual 
ministrations  should  be  very  generally  declined^  was  an 
anomaly  to  which  it  was  desirable  to  put  a  stop  as  soon 
as  might  be.  Harold  would  naturally  deem  that  he  had 
done  all  that  could  be  needed  by  procuring  the  solemn 
recognition  of  Stigand  from  the  Pope  whom  he  found  in 
actual  possession  of  the  Holy  See.     That  Pope  Benedict 

'  Our  Chronicles  (Worcester  and  Peterborough)  record  the  fact  in  neariy 
the  same  words  under  the  year  1059.  "Her  on  )>isum  geare  wtes  Nicolaos 
to  Papan  geooren  ;  se  wses  bisoop  et  Florentie  )>8Bre  burh ;  and  wis 
BenedictuB  ut  adrifen,  se  wses  ser  Papa."  These  last  words  may  seem 
to  imply  a  certain  cleaving  to  Benedict.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  strict  and 
orthodox  Abingdon  writer  (see  aboye,  p.  543)  is  silent,  as  he  might  have 
employed  some  other  formula. 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant.  1058.  See  above,  pp.  341,  342.  fienedict 
was  "oorruptns  pecunift/'  according  to  John  of  Peterborough,  1058. 
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was  himself  an  usurper^  that  his  ministrations  were  as    ohap.  x. 
irregular  as  those  of  Stigand  himself^  that  he  could  not 
confer  a  commission  which  he  did  not  himself  possess, 
was  a  canonical  subtlety  which  was  not  likely  to  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  English  Earl.     He  could  not  foresee 
that  an  ecclesiastical  revolution  would  so  soon  hurl  Bene- 
dict firom  his  throne^  and  that  he  and  all  who  clave  to 
him  would  be  branded  as  schismatics.     In  fact  the  re-  Effects  of 
cognition  of  Stigand  by  Benedict  did  harm  instead  of  recogol- 
good.      After  Benedict's  fall,  it  became  a  further  charge  ^J^fct 
against  Stigand  that  he  had  received  the  pallium  from  the 
usurper.     For  the  moment  indeed  the  Archbishop  seemed 
to  have  regained  his  proper  position.     Two  Bishopricks  BiabopB 
were  now  vacant,  that  of  the  South-Saxons  by  the  death  crated  by 
of  Heaca,  and  Rochester,  it  is  not  quite  clear  how.^     The  Stigand- 
newly  appointed  Bishops,  iEthelric  of  Selsey  and  Siward 
of  Bochester,  received  consecration  jfrom  a  Primate  who 
was  now  at  last  held  to  be  in  canonical  possession.^   The  fact 
is  most  significant  that  these  were  the  first  and  last  Bishops 
whom  Stigand  consecrated  during  the  reign  of  Eadward. 

Harold  returned  to  England,  having  by  some  means,  the  Return  of 
exact  nature  of  which  is  lost  in  the  rhetoric  of  his  pane- 
gyrist, escaped  the  dangers  which  seem  to  have  specially 
beset  pilgrims'  on  their  journey  homeward.^     If  I  am  right 

^  The  long-lived  Godwine,  or  the  latter  of  the  two  Godwines,  yanishes  in 
1046.  We  hear  nothing,  as  fietr  aa  I  know,  of  the  disposal  of  the  see 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Godwine  who  (Chrpnn.  Wig.  and  Petrib.)  died  in 
106 1  seems  to  be  a  different  person,  a  Suffiragan  Bishop  of  Saint  Martin's 
near  Canterbuiy. 

*  The  Chronicles  significantly  connect  the  consecration  of  ^thelric 
and  Siward  with  the  receipt  of  the  pallinm  by  Stigand.  The  Peter- 
borough writer  (1058)  seems  specially  to  mark  it;  "Her  on  )>i8um  geare 
foit^ferde  Stephanas  Papa,  and  wss  Benedictus  gehalgod  to  Papan.  Se 
ylca  ssnde  Stigande  Arcebisoope  pallium  hider  to  lande.  And  on  )>i8um 
geare  foi^ferde  Heaca  biscop  on  Sut^seaxan,  and  Stigand  Aioebisoop 
hadode  .£gelric  monuc  set  Christes  cyrcean  to  bisoop  to  SuOseazum,  and 
Siward  abbot  to  biscop  to  Hrofeceastre." 

'  Of  these  dangera  we  shall  hear  more  distinctly  in  the  case  of  the 
VOL.   II.  F  f 
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OHAP.  X.  in  mj  conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  his  pilgrimage,  an  event 

had  taken  place  in  his  absence  which  showed  the  weakness 

of  the  government  when  his  strong  hand  was  not  nigh 

Second       to  guide  it.     We  are  told  by  a  single  Chronicler  that  this 

and  return  jear  Earl  JB!l%ar  was  again  outlawed^  but  that  he  soon 

1058.  *^'  recovered  his  Earldom  by  the  help  of  Gruffydd  and  of  a 

Norwegian   fleet  which  came  unexpectedly  to  his   help.^ 

We  hear  not  a  word  as  to  the  causes  or  circumstances. 

Difficulties  One  is  inclined  to  g^ess  that  the  story  may  be  merely 

Btoiy.         an  accidental  repetition^  under  a  wrong  year,  of  MUgsa^s 

former  outlawry  three  years  before.^     It  is  certainly  not 

likely  that  Harold  would  have  tamely  submitted  to  so 

outrageous  a  breach  both  of  the  royal  authority  and  of 

the  national  dig^ty.     But  to  suppose  that  these  events 

happened  during  the  time  of  his  absence  from  the  country 

is   an  explanation  of  this   difficulty  quite  as  easy  as  to 

suppose  the  stoiy  to  be  a  mere  misconception.     One  thing 

at  least  should  be   noted.     A  feud  with   the   House  of 

Leofric^  which,  in  the  case  of  Harold^  is  a  mere  matter 

of  surmise^  is^  in  the  case  of  Tostig^  distinctly  asserted 

pilgrimftge  of  Tostig  in  1061.  The  Biographer  now  (410)  tells  us  that  Harold, 
'*  poteoti  munificentift  veneratus  sanctomm  limina,  per  medioa  insidiantes 
oautus  derisor  more  suo  Dei  gratis  pervenit  ad  propria."  These  words 
might  have  a  deeper  meaning  ;  the  visit  to  Normandy  a3id  the  oath  migkl 
be  on  his  return ;  but  the  chances  are  the  other  way. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1058.  *'  Her  man  ytte  ut  x^Ufgar  Eorl,  ac  he  com  sona  inn 
ongean  mid  strece  >urh  Gryffines  fultum  ;  and  her  00m  scyphere  of  Nor- 
wegan.  Hit  is  langsum  toattellaneeaUhuhit  geiaren  wsbs."  So  Florence; 
"  Algarus  Merciorum  Comes  a  Rege  Eadwardo  secundo  exlegatna  est ;  sed 
Regis  Walanorum  Griffini  juyamine  et  Norreganics  classis  adminiculo, 
quae  ad  ilium  venerat  ex  improviso,  cite  per  vim  suum  comitatum  recu- 
peravit."  Is  this  the  fleet  mysteriously  referred  to  by  Tigemach  (O'Codot, 
i.  301)  under  the  same  year  ?  **  CUssis  cum  Alio  R^gis  Danonim  [he  pro- 
bably means  Norwegians]  cum  alienigenis  Insularum  Orcnensium  et  Ebu- 
densium  et  Dubliniensium,  ut  subigeret  sibi  regnum  Saxonnm.  Sed  Deos 
contrarius  fuit  ei  in  re  istft." 

'  This  would  apply  to  the  entry  in  the  Chronicle ;  but,  if  so,  Florence, 
who  marks  the  repetition  of  the  word  by  the  word  "  secundo,**  was  mis- 
led by  it. 
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by  a  oontemporary  writer.^  It  is  quite  possible  that  Tostig  oh4f.  z. 
may^  in  bis  brother's  absence^  have  acted  a  part  towards 
the  rival  house  which  his  brother's  conciliatory  policy 
would  not  have  approved  of.  He  may  also  have  found 
himself^  in  his  brother's  absence^  imable  to  quell  the  storm 
which  he  had  raised.  But  all  speculations  of  this  kind 
must  be  quite  uncertain.  The  statement  stands  before  us ; 
we  may  put  our  own  value  on  its  authority  and  we  may 
make  our  own  explanation  of  the  facts^  but  we  cannot 
get  beyond  conjecture. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Earl  Harold  may  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested to  the  active  Bishop  Ealdred  a  longer  pilgrimage 
still.     That  diligent  Prelate  was  at  this  time  busy  about 
many  matters.    Gloucester^  the  frontier  city  on  the  Severn,  Eodiesiaati. 
the  usual  mid- winter  seat  of  the  national  Councils,  hado^Qj^J^ 
just   received  a  special  ornament  from  his  munificence.^  *®'- 
The  city  had  been  in  early  times  the  seat  of  an  Abbey  of  Abbey  of 
nuns,  which  came  to  an  end  during  the  confusions  which  ^g^ig^. 
fell  on  the  Mercian  Kingdom  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
ceutury.     The   house   then  became  a  College   of  secular  Secular 
priests,  which  lasted  till  the  days  of  Cnut.     In  the  same  767?- 102  2. 
spirit  in  which  Cnut  himself  substituted  monks  for  secular  Benedic- 

^  .  tine 

canons  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Eadmund  at  Buiy,^  Wulf-  Abbey. 

stan.  Archbishop  of  York  and  Bishop  of  Worcester,  made  ^-^t^edr^^ 

the  same  change  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Glouces-  Church, 

ter.      The  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  was  now  rigidly  carried  ^^^^^ 

out,  and  one  Eadric  became  the  first  Abbot,     His  ffovern-  EAdric. 

°  1022-1058. 

'  When  Morkere  heads  the  Northumbrian  reyolt  in  1065,  the  Biographer 
(p,  421)  says  of  the  sona  of  .^fgar,  "inter  eos  regia  BtirpiB  pueroB  et 
eumdem  Ducem  Tostinum  ex  yeteri  simultate  odio  [odiaf]  erant."  The 
"iregia  stirpfl"  can  refer  only  to  some  possible  descent  of  the  House  of 
Leofric  from  ancient  Mercian  Kings.  (Gf.  yoI.  i.  p.  717.)  There  is  no 
sign  of  any  connexion  between  them  and  the  West-Saxon  royal  fitniily. 

'  On  the  histoiy  of  Gloucester  and  its  connexion  with  Ealdred,  see 
Appendix  NN. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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oHAF.x.   ment  lasted  for  more  than  thirty-six  years,  bat  his  local 

reputation  is  not  good^  as  he  is  charged  with  wasting^  the 

Ealdred      property  of  the  monastery.      Meanwhile  the  bounty   of 

rebuUdB      Ealdred  rebuilt  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  from  its  founda- 

una  ooDse- 

crates  the  tions,  and  it  now  stood  ready  for  consecration.  Abbot 
and  ap-  Eadric  most  opportunely  died  at  this  time,  so  that  Ealdred 
Wd!&tan    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  furnish  his  new  minster  with  a  new 

Abbot.  chief  ruler.  He  consecrated  the  church,  and  bestowed  the 
1058.  . 

abbatial   benediction  on  Wulfstan^   a   monk  of  his   own 

church  of  Worcester,  on  whom,  by  the  King^s  licence,  he 

conferred  the  vacant  office.     It  was  just  at  this  time  that 

Ealdred      Bishop  Hermann  came  back  from  Saint  Omer.     Ealdred, 

^  seTof    charged  with  the  care  of  three  dioceses,  restored  that  of 

^Mbuiy  Wiltshire,  the  poorest  and  least  distinguished,  to  its  former 

mann,  aud  owncr.^     But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  any  loss  of 

revenue  which  Ealdred  thus  incurred  was  made  up  by  the 


annexation  to  his  see  of  several  lordships  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Gloucester.*  The  diocese  of  Worcester  was  no 
doubt  entrusted  to  the  care  of  ^thelwig;^  of  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  Hereford  we  hear  nothing.  Ealdred 
then  undertook  a  journey  which  no  English  Bishop  had 
ever  before  undertaken,^  which  indeed  we  have  not  heard  of 
as  undertaken  by  any  eminent  Englishman  of  that  genera- 
tion, except  by  the  repentant  Swegen.  Duke  Robert  of 
Normandy  and  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou  had  visited  the  tomb 
of  Christ,  but  Cnut  and  Harold  had  not  gone  further  than 
the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  But  Ealdred  now  undertook 
the  longer  journey ;  he  passed  through  Hungary,*  a  country 
which  the  negotiations  for  the  return  of  the  ^theling  had 

>  Fl.  Wig.  1058.     See  above,  p.  406.  »  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  See  abovet  p.  371. 

*  After  the  consecration  at  Gloucester,  says  the  Worcester  Chronicler 
(1058),  "swa  ferde  to  Hienisalem.  mid  swilcan  weorffseipe  swa  nan  olfer 
ne  dyde  stforan  him  ;"  **  quod  nuUos/*  adds  Florence,  "  atchiepisoc^Tum 
vel  episcoporum  Anglis  eatenus  dinoscitur  fecisse." 

*  "  Per  Ungariam/'  says  Florence. 
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doubtless  opened  to  English  imaginations^  and  at  last  ohap.  x. 
reached  the  holy  goal  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  went,  we  are 
told,  with  such  worship  as  none  had  ever  gone  before  him ; 
his  devotion  was  edifying  and  his  gifts  were  splendid. 
A  chalice  of  gold,  of  five  marks  weight,  and  of  wondrous 
workmanship,  was  the  offering  of  the  renowned  English 
Prelate  at  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth.^ 

The  next  year  is  one  singularly  barren  of  English  events.  Barrennew 
The   Chronicles   literally  record   nothing  of  greater  im-  in  the  year 
portance  than   the  fact  that  the  steeple  of  Peterborough  ^°^^' 
minster  was  hallowed.^     The  zeal  and  bounty  of  Abbot 
Leofric  ^  was  busily  at  work.     And  from  other  sources  all 
that  is  to  be  learned  is  the  appointment  of  a  new  Abbot 
of  Evesham.     That  appointment  however  was  in   some 
respects  a  remarkable  one.     Abbot  Mannig,  the  architect,  Resigna- 
painter,   and   general   proficient  in   the   arts,*  had    been  Abbot 
smitten  by  paralysis,  and  had  resigned  his  office.    He  lived  ^^"'^ 
however  in  honour  for  seven  years  longer,  and  died,  so  it  tam. 
Was  said,  on  the  same  day  and  hour  as  King  Eadward.  [Hisdeath. 
His  successor  was  -ffithelwig,  the  monk   who  acted   for  j^^* 
Ealdred  when  absent  from  his  diocese,  and  who  was  now 
Provost  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham.^     As  in  the  case  of 
Wulfstan  at  Gloucester,  we  hear  nothing  distinctly  of  any 
capitular  election.     The  retiring  Abbot  seems  to  nominate 
his  successor.     Pleading  his  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  And  hine  Bjlfne  )»r  Gode  betsBbte,  and  wurflic  lac 
eac  geoffrode  to  urea  DiibteneB  byrgene,  )>8et  was  an  gylden  calic,  on  fif 
maroon  BwiVe  waindorlices  geworces."  The  chronicler,  just  as  at  the  time 
of  the  mission  to  Koln,  clearly  rejoices  in  the  splendour  and  bounty  of  his 
own  Bishop. 

*  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  Worcester  and  not  th^  Peterborough  Chronicler 
who  records  this  purely  local  fact ;  *'on  ^san  gere  wsbs  se  stypel  gehalgad 
et  Borh  on  zvL  kal.  Novemb.** 

"  See  aboye,  p.  348.  *  See  Appendix  00. 

'  Chron.  Mon.  Evesham,  p.  87.  *^Nunc  sub  eo  jure  pnepositi  totius 
abbatin  hujus  ouram  agebat/* 
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OHAP.  X.  coming  personally,  he  sends  certain  monks  and  laymen  to 
^tfaelwig  the  King^  recommending  ^thelwig  for  the  Abbacy.  The 
AprU  23,  King  approves^  and^  by  his  order^  Ealdred  gives  the 
1059  abbatial  benediction  to  ^thelwig  at   Gloooester  in  the 

Easter  Gemdt  holden  in  that  city.      Of  the  new  Prelate 

we  shall  hear  again  more  than  once. 

Deposition      This  year  however  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one 
Benelkit ;  ^^  English  history.     It  was  now  that^  as  all  our  Chronicles 
onr^^*^*8i-  ^  carefully  note,  the  intruding  Benedict  was  deposed^  and 
tion  of       Nicolas  succeeded  to  the  Papacy.     The  revolution  at  Rome 
was  followed  by  a  revolution  of  feeling  in  England.     The 
recognition  of  Stigand  lasted  no  longer  than  the  temporary 
recognition  of  Benedict.     When  the  Pontiff  from  whom  he 
1059-     had  received  his  pallium  sank  to  the  position  of  an  Anti- 
pope  and  schismatic^  the  Engh'sh  Primate  sank  again  to 
the  anomalous  position  in  which  he  had  before  stood.     His 
ministrations   were   again   avoided^   even    in   the  quarter 
which  one  would  have  least  expected  to  find  affected  by 
such  scruples.     Earl  Harold  himself,  when  he  needed  the 
'  performance  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  now  shrank 
from  having  it  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  Primate  who 
in  all  political  matters  was  his  friend  and  fellow-worker. 
Harold's         For  we  have  now  reached  the  date  of  an  event  which 
Waltham    closely  binds  together  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular 
^^fj®:        history  of  the  time.     It  was  in  the  year  following  the  ex- 
^^y  3>       pulsion  of  Benedict  that  Earl  Harold  brought  to  perfection 
the  minster  which  he  had  doubtless  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  rearing  on  his  East-Saxon  lordship  of  Waltham. 
Whether  any  portion  of  the  fabric  still   existing  is  the 
work  of  its  great  founder  is  a  matter  of  antiquarian  con- 
troversy on  which  I  will  not  here  enlarge.     But  whether 
the  existing  nave,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  Harold's  work  or 
not,  the  historic  interest  of  that  memorable  spot  remains 
in   either  case   the   same.      As   we  go   on   we  shall    see 
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'Waltham  win  for  itself  an  abiding  fame  as  the  last  resting-    ohaf.  x. 

place  of  its  great  founder;  at  present  we  have  to  look  to 

the  foundation  itself  as  a  most  remarkable  witness  to  that 

founder's  wisdom  as  well  as  his  bounty.^     The  importance  Nature  and 

of  the  foundation  of  Waltham  in  forming  an  estimate,  both  of  thefoun- 

of  Harold's  personal   character  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  ^*^^ 

position  of  England  at  the  tiu:e,  has    been   altogether  ini««nd©r- 

stood, 
slurred  over  through  inattention  to  the  real  character  of 

the  foundation.     Every  writer  of  English  history,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  wholly  misrepresented  its  nature.     It  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of  as   an  Abbey,  and  its   inhabitants  as 
monks.^     Waltham  and  its  founder  thus  get  mixed  up 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  of  monastic  foundations,  the  crea- 
tion in  many  cases  of  a  real  and  enlightened  piety,  but  in 
many  cases  also  of  mere  superstition  or  mere  &shion.     The 
great  ecclesiastical  foundation  of  Earl  Harold  was  some- 
thing widely  different.     Harold  did  not  found  an  Abbey ;  Change  of 
Waltham  did  not  become  a  religious  house  till  Henry  the  by  Henry 
Second,  liberal  of  another  man's  purse,  destroyed  Harold's  *^®  ?!^54. 
foundation  by  way  of  doing  honour  to  the  new  Martyr  of 
Canterbury.     Harold  founded  a  Dean  and  secular  Canons ; 
these  King  Henry  drove  out,  and  put  in  an  Abbot  and 
Austin   Canons  in   their  place.      Harold's  foundation,  in 
short,  was  an  enlargement  of  the  original  small  foundation 
of  Tofig^  the  Proud.3     Tofig  had  built  a  church  for  the 
reception  of  the  miraculous  crucifix  which  had  been  found 
at  Lutegarsbury,  and  had  made  an  endowment  for  two 
priests  only.   The  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  became  an  object 
of  popular  worship  and  pilgrimage,  and  probably  the  small 
settlement  originally  founded  by  Tofig  in  the  middle  of 
the  forest  was  already  growing  into  a  considerable  town. 
The  estate  of  Tofig  at  Waltham  had  been  lost  by  his  son 

^  See  above,  p.  41. 

'  On  the  foundation  of  Waltham  see  Appendix  PP. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  524. 
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OHAF.  z.   ^thelfltan^^  and  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown.     I  have 
^rSfi   ^''^^y  suggested  that  ^thdstan,  the  son  of  a  Danidi 
and  hb       £Either^  may  not  improbably  have  been  one  of  the  party 
^^^^'  which  opposed  the  election  of  Eadward^  and  most  of  whose 
members  suffered  more  or  less  on  that  account.'     But  the 
royal  disfavour  which  fell  on  ^thelstan  did  not  extend  to 
his  son  Esegar^  who  held  the  office  of  Staller  from  a  very 
early  period  of  Eadward^s  reign  till  the  Normaa  invasion.^ 
Aoqnimtion  But  the  lordship  of  Waltham  was  granted  by  the  King  to 
by  Harold!  ^  brother-in-law  Earl  Harold^  with  whom  it  evidently 
became  a  favourite  dwelling-place.     The  Earl  now  rebuilt 
Herebuilda  the  small  chuTch  of  Tofig  on  a  larger  and  more  splendid 
'  scale,  no  doubt  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  resources  which 
were  supplied  by  the  great  contemporary  developement  of 
architecture  in  Normandy.     One  who  so  diligently  noted 
all  that  was  going  on  in  contemporary  Graul  would  doubt- 
less keep  his  eye  on  such  matters  also.     When  the  church 
was  built^  he  enriched  it  with  precious  g^fts  and  relics  of  all 
kinds^  some  of  which  he  had  himself  brought  personally 
He  founds  from  Rome  on  his  pilgrimage.^    Lastly^  he  increased  the 
°  *^'  number  of  clergy  attached  to  the  church  from  two  to  a 
much  larger  number,  a  Dean  and  twelve  Canons,  besides 
several  inferior  officers.     He  richly  endowed  them   with 
lands,  and  contemplated  larger  endowments  still. 
Nature  of       This  IS  something  very  different  from  the  foundation  of 
tion.  a  monastery.     Harold  finds  that  a  church  on  his  estate  has 

become  the  seat  of  a  popular  worship ;  be  therefore  rebuilds 

^  De  Inv.  0.  14.  There  is  nomething  strange  in  the  statement  of  the 
Waltham  writer  that  ^thelstan  did  not  sucoeed  to  all  his  &tfaer*8  estates, 
but  only  to  those  attached  to  the  stallerahip.  '  See  aboye,  p.  63. 

*  De  Inv.  c.  14.  **  Adelstanus,  pater  Esegari  qui  stalre  inventus  est  in 
Angli»  oonquisitione  a  Normannis."  Esegar,  the  Anagardus  of  Guy  of 
Amiens,  was  Staller  as  early  as  1044,  and  Sheriff  of  Middlesex.  See  voL  iii. 
p.  750.  He  signs  many  charters,  among  others  the  Waltham  charter  of 
1 06a  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  159),  with  the  title  of  '*  regis  procurator  aulae,"  equi- 
valent, according  to  Professor  Stabbs.  to  "dapifer."  See  his  note  to  Be 
Inv.  c.  14.  *  See  Appendix  MM. 
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the  fabric  and  increases  the  number  of  its  ministers.  The  ohap.  x. 
order  of  his  proceedings  is  very  clearly  traced  out  in  the 
royal  charter  by  which  the  foundation  was  confirmed  two 
years  later.  The  founder  of  a  monastery  first  got  together 
bis  monks^  and  gave  them  some  temporary  dwelling;  the 
church  and  the  other  buildings  then  grew  up  gradually. 
The  church  of  a  monastery  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
monksj  but  in  a  secular  foundation  the  canons  or  other 
clergy  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  church. 
So  at  Waltham^  Harold  first  rebuilt  the  church ;  he  then 
secured  to  it  the  elder  endowment  of  Tofig;  he  had  it 
consecrated,  and  enriched  it  with  relics  and  other  gifts; 
last  of  all,  after  the  consecration^  he  set  about  his  plan  for 
increasing  the  number  of  clergy  attached  to  it.^  Tofig's 
two  priests  of  course  were  still  there  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  place  in  the  meanwhile.  And  the  clergy 
whom  Harold  placed  in  his  newly  founded  minster  were 
not  monks,  but  secular  priests,  each  man  living  on  his 
own  prebend,  and  some  of  them,  it  would  seem,  married. 
[Education  also  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  mag-  Hardd^s 
nificent  and  enlightened  scheme  of  the  great  £arl.  The  education. 
Chancellor  or  Lecturer — ^for  the  word  Schoolmaster  con-  Adelhard 
veys  too  humble  an  idea — ^filled  a  dignified  place  in  the 
College,  and  the  office  was  bestowed  by  the  founder  on 
a  distinguished  man  from  a  foreign  land.  We  have  seen 
throughout  that,  stout  English  patriot  as  Harold  was,  he 
was  never  hindered  by  any  narrow  insular  prejudice  from 
seeking  merit  wherever  he  could  find  it.  Harold  had  seen 
something  of  the  world ;  he  had  visited  both  France  and 
Italy;  but  it  was  not  from  any  land  of  altogether  foreign 
speech  that  he  sought  for  coadjutors  in  his  great  work. 
As  in  the  case  of  so  many  appointments  of  Prelates,  so 
now,  in  appointing  an  important  officer  in  his  own  College, 
Harold,  when  he  looked  beyond  our  own  island,  looked  in 

'  See  Appendix  PP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Harold  a 
friend  of 
the  McuUr 
clergy. 


Long  con- 
tinuance 
of  the 
struggle 
between 
regulars 
and  se- 
culars. 


the  first  place  to  those  lands  of  kindred  Teutonic  speech 
where  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  said  to  be  most  strictly 
administered.^  As  Alfred  had  brought  over  Grimbald  and 
John  the  Old-Saxon^  so  now  Harold  brought  over  Adelhard, 
a  native  of  Liittich  who  had  studied  at  Utrecht^  to  be  the 
head  of  the  educational  department  of  his  foundation,  and 
to  be  his  general  adviser  in  Uie  whole  work.  He  came  over 
to  England^  he  became  a  Canon  and  Lecturer  at  Waltham^ 
and^  using  his  genuine  Teutonic  liberty;  he  handed  on  his 
office  to  his  son. 

The  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  several  indications^ 
that  Harold^  so  &r  from  being  an  ordinary  founder  of  a 
monastery^  was  a  deliberate  and  enlightened  patron  of  the 
secular  clergy.  He  is  described  in  the  foundation-charter 
of  his  College  as  their  special  and  active  friend.^  The 
old  stru^le  which  had  been  going  on  from  the  days  of 
Dunstan  was  going  on  still,  and  it  went  on  long  after. 
Harold,  like  the  elder  Eadward  in  his  foundation  at 
Winchester,  like  i£thelstan  in  his  foundation  at  Milton, 
preferred  the  seculars,  the  more  practically  useful  class^ 
the  class  less  removed  from  ordinary  human  and  national 
feelings.  In  his  eyes  even  a  married  priest  was  not  a 
monster  of  vice.  To  make  such  a  choice  in  the  monastic 
reign  of  Eadward,  when  the  King  on  his  throne  was  well 
nigh  himself  a  monk,  was  worthy  of  Harold's  lofly  and 
independent  spirit;  it  was  another  proof  of  his  steady 
and  clear-sighted  patriotism.  In  truth,  of  the  two  great 
foundations  of  this  reign.  Earl  Harold's  College  at  Walt- 
ham  stands  in  distinct  opposition,  almost  in  distinct 
rivalry,  to  King  Eadward's  Abbey  at  Westminster.  And 
it  is  not  imlikely  that  Harold's  preference  for  the  secular 
clergy  may  have  had  some  share  in  bringing  upon  him 
the  obloquy  which  he  undergoes  at  the  hands  of  so  many 
ecclesiastical  writers.      It  was  not  only  the  perjurer,  the 


*  See  above,  p.  373. 


"  See  Appendix  PP. 
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usurper^  but  the  man  whose  hand  was  closed  against  the   chap.  x. 
monk  and  open  to  the  married  priest,  who  won  the  hatred 
of  Norman  and  monastic  writers.      With  the  coming  of 
the  Normans  the  monks  finally  triumphed.    Monasticism, 
in  one  form  or  another,  was  triumphant  for  some  ages. 
Harold^s  own  foundation  was  perverted  from  his  original 
design;  his  secular  priests  were  driven  out  to  make  room 
for  those  whom  the  fashion  of  the  age  looked  on  as  holier 
than  they.    At  last  the  tide  turned ;  men  of  piety  and  muni- 
ficence learned  that  the  monks  had  got  enough,  and  from 
the  fourteenth  century  onwards,  the  bounty  of  founders  again 
took  the  same  direction  which  it  had  taken  under  ^thelstan 
and  Harold.     Colleges,  educational  and  otherwise,  in  the 
Universities  and  out  of  them,  again  arose  alongside  of  those 
monastic  institutions   which   had   now  thoroughly  fallen 
from  their  first  love.    In  short,  the  foundation  of  Waltham,  Witne«  of 
instead  of  being  simply  slurred  over  as  a  monastic  founda*  to  Harold'd 
tion  of  the  ordinary  kind,  well  deserves  to  be  dwelt  upon,  «*»*«<**«''• 
both  as  marking  an  sera  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  and 
also  as  bearing  the  most  speaking  witness  to   the  real 
character  of  its  illustrious  founder.     The  care  and  thought- 
fulness,  as  well  as  the  munificence,  displayed  in  every  detail 
of  the  institution,  the  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
as  well  as  for  mere  ecclesiastical  splendour,  the  liberal 
patronage  of  even  foreign  merit,  all  unite  to  throw  a  deep 
interest  round  Earl  Harold^s  minster,  and  they  would  of 
themselves  be  enough  to  win  him  a  high  place  among  the 
worthies  of  England.     No  wonder  then  that  this  noble 
foundation  became  in  a  peculiar   manner  identified  with 
its  founder ;  no  wonder  that  it  was  to  Waltham  that  he 
went  for  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  great  crisis  of  his 
life,  that  it  was  at  Waltham  that  his  body  found  its  last 
resting-place,  that  at  Waltham  his  memory  still  lived, 
fresh  and  cherished,  while  elsewhere  calumny  had  fixed 
itself  upon  his  glorious  name.     No  wonder  too  that  the 
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CHAP.  X.   local  relic  became  a  centre  of  national  reverence ;  that  the 
object  of  Harold's  devotion  became  the  badge  and  ralljing- 
point  of  English  national  life ;  that  the  "  Holy  Bood  " — 
the  Holy  Bood  of  Waltham — ^became  the  battle -cry  of 
England^  the  shout  which  urged  her  sons  to  victoiy  at 
Stamfordbridge^  and  which  still  rose  to  heaven^  as   \oQg 
as  an  English   arm   had,  life,  in  that   last  battle  where 
England  and  her  King  were  overthrown. 
The  church      At  what  time  the  foundation  of  Waltham  was  begun  is 
m^,       ^^^  recorded,  but  the  church  was  finished  and  consecrated 
Mj^3.       in  the  year  jo6o,  the  ceremony  being  performed  on  tiae 
appropriate  day   of  the    Invention   of   the   Cross.      The 
minster  was  hallowed  in  the  presence  of  Eling  Eadward 
and  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  and  of  most  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  land,  clerical  and  lay.      But  the  chief  actor  in  that 
day's  rite  was  neither  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  nor  the 
byCyne-    Metropolitan   of  the  province.     As  Wulfstan   had   been 
biehop  of  '  brought    from    York    to    consecrate    Cnut's    minster    on 
York.        Assandun,'  so  this  time  also  a  Northern  Primate  came 
to  consecrate  Harold's  minster  at  Waltham.     Stigand  was 
now  again  in  all  orthodox  eyes  an  usurper  and  a  schis« 
matic.^     Either  this   feeling  had  extended  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Harold  himself,  or  else  he  found  it  prudent  to 
yield  to  the  prejudices  of  others.     Stigand  was  not  called 
upon  to  officiate  at  the   hallowing  of  his  friend's  great 
creation.     It  is  not  likely  that  William,  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  was  excluded  on  account  of  his  Norman  birth,  as  we 
find  no  traces  of  any  such  jealousy  of  him  at  other  times. 
The  occasion  was   doubtless   looked  on  as   one  of  such 
dignity  as  to  call  for  the  ministrations  of  a  Prelate  of 
the  highest  rank.     The  new  minster  of  Waltham,  with 
its  pillars  fresh  from  the  mason's  hand,  and  its  altars 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

*  The  Waltham  writer  (De  In  v.  c.  16)  goee  so  fiu-  as  to  say  that  Cynesige 
officiated  "  quia  tunc  racabat  sedes  CantoariaB.'*    See  Appendix  CC. 
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blazing  with  the  gorgeous  gifts  of  its  founder,  was  hallowed   ohap.  x. 
in  all  due  form  by  Cynesige,  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  church  was  thus  completed  and  consecrated;   but  The  Con- 
Harold  seems  to  have   taken  two  years  longer  fully  to  charter, 
arrange  the  details  of  his  foundation,  and  to  settle  the  *®^*- 
exact  extent  of  the  lands  which  were  to  form  its  endow- 
ment.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  royal  charter  which 
has  been  already  quoted  confirmed  all  the  gifts  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  founder. 

The  Prelate  who  had  played  the  most  important  part  l>eath  of 
in  the  great  ceremony  at  Waltham  did  not  long  survive  bishop 
that  event.     Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  year  Arch-  ^^^l^' 
bishop  Cynesige  died  at  York,  and  was  buried  at  Peter-  *o^- 
borough.^     We  read  that  his  successor  was  appointed  on 
Christmas-day.^    Now  the  appointment  would  regularly  be 
made  in  the  Witenagemot,  and  the  Witenagemot  would, 
according  to   the  custom  of  this   reign,  be  holding  its 
Christmas  sitting-  at  Gloucester.     Such  speed  would  have 
been  impossible  if  the  Witan  had  not  been   actually  in 
session  when  the  vacancy  occurred.     The  absence  of  Cyne- 
sige is  of  course  explained  by  his  mortal  illness.     But  his 
successor  was  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  no  doubt  on  the 
alert  to  take  care  of  his  own  interests.  Ealdred,  the  Bishop  Ealdred 
of  the  diocese  in  which  the  Assembly  was  held,  was  raised  ^ 
to  the   metropolitan  see   which   had  been  so  often  held  ^^  *5' 
together  with  that  of  Worcester.    Indeed,  Ealdred  himself, 
who  had  not  scrupled  to  hold  three  Bishopricks  at  once,  for 
a  while  followed  the  vicious  example  of  his  predecessors 
and  retained  the  two  sees  in  plurality.     His  successor  in 
the  see  of  Worcester  was  not  appointed  till  two  years  later. 

^  Ghronn.  Wig.  and  Petrib.  1060 ;  Fior.  Wig.  1060 ;  Hago  Candidas 
(Sparke,  45).  Thiii  last  writer  is  loud  in  Cynesige's  pnuse,  and  records  his 
gifts  to  Peterborough,  which  the  Lady  Eadgyth  took  away. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1060.     See  Appendix  I. 
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CHAP.  z.   But  the  church  of  Hereford,  which  Ealdred  had  adminis- 
tered for  the  last  four  years,  now  received  a  pastor  of  its 
Walter,      owu.     That  Bishoprick  was  given  to  Walter,  a  Lotharin- 
n^Fo^.   pan  by  Wrth,  and  a  Chaphiin  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth.^ 
1060-1079.  Either  in  this  year  or  very  early  in  the  next  *  died  Duduc, 
the  Saxon  Bishop  of  Somersetshire,  who  had  sat  at  WeUs 
Giaa,         ever  since  the  days  of  Cnut.     His  see  was  given  to  another 
Weiu.        Lotharingian,  Grisa,  a  Chaplain  of  the  ELing.    And  we  may 
1060- 1088.  poggibiy  gee  a  third  Lotharingian  Prelate  in  Baldwin^  Abbot 
of  Saint  Eadmund^s,  who  seems  to  have  been   a  special 
personal  favourite   of  the   King.^      These  appointments, 
taken   in  connexion  with   Harold's  own   appointment  of 
Adelhard  in  his  College  at  Waltham,  must  be  careAilly 
noticed.     The  influence  of  Harold,  and  with  it  the  close 
connexion  between  England  and  Northern  Oermany,  is 
now  at  its  height. 

From  one  however  of  the  Prelates  now  appointed  the 
great  Earl  hardly  met  with  the  gratitude  which  he  de- 
served.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
Dispute      way  in  which  stories  grow.*    Duduc,  the  late  Bishop  of  the 
Harold  and  Sumorsaetas,  had  received  from  King  Cnut  certain  estates 
?o^-io66  *®  ^^^  private  property,  among  which,  strangely  enough, 
we  find  reckoned  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester.     Daduc  is  said 
to  have  made  over  these  estates  to  his  own  church,  and  it 
is  further  said  that  the  grant  was  made  with  the  assent  of 
King  Eadward.   Besides  the  lands,  he  had  various  moveable 
treasures  which  also  he  bequeathed  to  his  church  on  his 
death-bed.     But  on  the  death  of  Duduc,  Earl  Harold  took 
possession  of  all.     The  new  Bishop,  looking  on  this  as  a 
wrong  done  to  his  see,  rebuked  the  Earl  both  privately  and 

^  See  Appendix  L. 

'  In   1060,  according  to  the  Woroester  Chronicle  and  Florence;   in 
1061,  according  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle. 
'  See  Appendix  L. 
*  On  the  dispute  between  Harold  and  Giaa,  see  Appendix  QQ. 
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openly,  and  even  meditated  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ohap.  x. 
against  him.  He  never  however  ventured  on  this  final  step, 
and  Harold,  on  his  election  to  the  Crown,  promised  both  to 
restore  the  lands  in  question  and  to  give  others  as  well. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  was  hindered  by  Harold's 
death,  which  of  course  the  Bishop  represents  as  a  divine 
judgement.  This  is  Gisa's  story,  and  we  do  not  possess  Qisa's  own 
Harold's  answer.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  oftheoaae. 
nothing  in  Gisa's  version  which  at  all  touches  any  ancient 
possessions  of  the  see.  He  speaks  only  of  some  private 
estates  which  Duduc  gave,  or  wished  to  g^ve,  to  his  church. 
Gisa  does  not  even  charge  Harold  with  seizing  anything 
which  had  belonged  to  the  see  before  Duduc's  time;  he 
simply  hinders  Duduc's  gifts  and  bequests  from  taking 
effect.  Gisa  says  nothing  of  any  appeal  to  the  King,  but 
simply  of  an  appeal  made  by  himself  to  the  private 
conscience  of  Harold.  The  natural  inference  is  that  Harold, 
as  Earl  of  the  country,  asserted  a  legal  claim  to  the  lands  , 

and  other  property,  that  he  disputed  Duduc's  right  to 
dispose  of  them,  and  maintained  that  they  fell  to  the  King, 
or  to  the  Earl  as  his  representative.^  As  Duduc  was  a 
foreigner,  dying  doubtless  without  heirs,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  such  would  really  be  the  law  of  the  case.  At 
all  events,  as  we  have  no  statement  from  the  defendant 
and  a  very  moderate  one  from  the  plaintiff,  it  is  only  &ir 
to  stop  and  think  whether  there  may  not  have  been  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  side  of  the  Earl  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
Bishop.     In  any  case,  the  simple  statement  of  Gisa  differs  Ezaggen- 

widely  from  the  exaggerations  of  later  writers.     In  their  uter 

writers. 

^  This  ouBtom,  if  not  uniyenuJ,  certainly  prevailed  in  particular  places. 
Among  the  customs  of  the  town  of  Oxford  (Domesday,  154  b)  we  read, 
"  Si  quis  eztraneuB  in  Oxeneford  manere  deligens  et  domum  habens  sine 
parentibus  ibi  vitam  finierat,  Rex  habebat  quidquid  reliquerit/*  *'  £z- 
traneos  *'  is  not  unlikely  to  mean  a  ''  foreigner,"  in  the  sense  of  a  non- 
burgher,  but,  if  he  were  a  non-Englishman,  the  case  would  be  stronger 
stilL    Compare  the  French  droit  cTcmhaine. 
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OHAP.  X.  stories  we  hear  how  Harold^  instead  of  simply  hindeiing^  a 
new  acquisition  by  the  Church  of  Wells,  plundered  it  of 
its  old  established  possessions.  While  Earl,  he  drives  the 
Canons  away  and  reduces  them  to  beggary.  Ajs  King^,  he 
seizes  all  the  estates  of  the  see  and  drives  the  Bishop  into 
banishment.  All  this,  I  need  not  say,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  Gisa's  own  narrative  and  with  our  other  corroborative 
evidence.  The  story  is  an  instructive  one.  By  the  colour- 
ing given  to  it  by  Gisa  himself,  and  by  the  exaggerations 
which  it  received  in  later  times,  we  may  learn  to  look  with 
a  good  deal  of  suspicion  on  all  stories  of  the  kind«  The 
principle  is  that  the  Church  is  in  all  cases  to  gain  and 
never  to  lose ;  a  regular  and  legal  opposition  to  ecclesias- 
tical claims  is  looked  on  as  hardly  less  criminal  than  one 
which  is  altogether  fraudulent  or  violent. 
La*«r  Both  our  Lotharingian  Bishops  survived  the  Conquest; 

CftFoor  of 

Walter  and  Gisa  survived  the  Conqueror  himself.     There  is  nothings  to 
f^'  convict  either  of  them  of  treason  to  England ;  but  Gisa  at 

least  does  not  seem  very  warm  in  his  patriotism  for  his 
adopted  country.  He  is  quite  ready  to  forgive  William  for 
the  Conquest  of  England  in  consideration  of  the  help  which 
he  gave  him  in  his  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Wells.^ 
Walter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented,  in  some  accounts, 
as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  resistance  to  the  Conqueror.^ 
The  tale  rests  on  no  good  authority,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  told  of  one  whose  conduct  was  known  to  have  been 
of  a  directly  opposite  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  as  both 
Walter  and  Gisa  kept  their  sees  till  death,  they  must  at 
least  have  shown  a  discreet  amount  of  submission  to  the 
new  state  of  things.  Walter  came,  so  we  are  told,  to  a  sad 
and  shameful  end,^  but  an  end  in  which  questions  of 
Norman,  English,  and  Lotharingian  nationality  were  in  no 

'  See  hia  language  in  pp.  1 8, 19  of  his  narratiTe. 

»  Matth.  Paris.  Vitt.  xxiii.  Abb.  ii.  47. 

^  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  Scrippt.  p.  Bed.  163. 
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way  conoemed.  Gisa  lived  in  honour  and  died  in  the  ohap.  x. 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  he  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  ^^*" 
histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Wells.  He  found  his  church  Wells, 
small^  poor,  served  only  by  four  or  five  Canons,  who  lived 
in  houses  in  the  town,  and  who,  it  is  said,  doubtless  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  had  sometimes  to  beg  their  bread.^  Gisa 
obtained  various  gifts  from  King  Eadward  and  the  Lady 
lEadgyth,  and  afterwards  from  William,^  and  he  was  also 
enabled  to  buy  several  valuable  possessions  for  his  church.^ 
But  he  is  most  memorable  for  his  attempt  to  introduce 
at  Wells,  as  Leofric  had  done  at  Exeter,*  the  rule  of  his 
countryman  Chrodegang.  Two  synods  held  at  Bome  a  1059. 
few  years  earlier,  one  of  them  the  second  Lateran  Council, 
had  made  various  ordinances  with  the  object  of  enforcing 
this  rule,  or  one  of  the  same  kind,  on  all  cathedral 
and  collegiate  clergy.  In  obedience  to  their  orders,  Gisa 
began  to  reform  his  church  according  to  the  Lotharingian 
pattern.*^  The  number  of  the  Canons  of  Wells  was  increased, 
their  revenues  were  increased  also,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  forsake  their  separate  houses,  and  to  use  the  common 
refectory  and  dormitory  which  Gisa  built  for  them.^     This 

^  Hist.  Ep.  Som.  16-19.  "Tuno  ecclesiiun  sedis  mese  perapiciens  esse 
mediocrem,  dericos  qnoqne  quatuor  yel  quinque  absque  daustro  et  refec- 
torio  esse  ibidem  .  .  .  quos  pablice  yivere  et  inhoneste  mendicare  iieces- 
sariorum  inopia  antea  ooegerat."  ^  See  Appondiz  QQ. 

-  '  Among  other  things,  he  bought  Combe  from  "  Arsere"  (p.  18),  who  on 
reference  to  Domesday  (89)  appears  as  Azor,  seemingly  the  same  Thegn 
of  whom  Earl  Godwine  bought  Woodchester  in  Gloucestershire.  See 
Appendix  E  ;  and  on  Ajsor,  Appendix  QQ.  *  See  above,  p.  84. 

^  On  these  synods,  held  April  X3th  and  May  ist,  1059,  see  Stubbs, 
Mosheim,  ii.  47. 

'  We  have  seen  that  he  found  his  Canons  '*  absque  claustro  et  refec- 
torio,"  things  which  they  could  perfectly  well  do  without.  Then  he  goes 
on  (p.  19),  "Quos  publico  vivere  .  .  .  canonicaH,  ditatos,  instruxi 
obedientiA.  Claustrum  yero  et  refectorium  et  dormitorium  illis  prseparavi, 
et  omnia  quae  ad  hsec  necessaria  et  competentia  fore  cognovi,  ad  modvm 
pcUricB  mecB  laudabiliter  advocavi."  On  the  Provoetship  of  Wells,  part  of 
this  institution,  see  Professor  Stubbs  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  November, 
1864,  p.  634. 

VOL.  II.  G   g 
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OHAP.  X.  change  was  still  more  short-lived  at  Wells  than  it  was 
at  Exeter.  Whatever  Oisa  did  was  undone  hy  his  im- 
mediate successor. 
Gompari-  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  innovations  of  Leofric  at 
tweenthe  Exeter  and  of  CKsa  at  Wells  were  conceived  in  quite 
tioM*^f  «»o**^er  spirit  from  Harold's  foundation  at  Waltham. 
Harold       The    duuigcs   made   by  the    Lotharingian    Bishops — for 

Mid  OlMk 

Leofric^  though  English  by  birth^  was  Lotharingian  in 
feeling— were  changes  in  a  monastic  direction.  Leofiic 
and  Gisa  did  not  indeed  drive  out  their  secular  Canons 
and  put  monks  in  tiieir  stead;  neither  did  they,  like 
Wul&tan  at  Gloucester^  call  on  their  Canons  to  take 
monastic  vows  or  bring  them  under  the  fulness  of 
monastic  discipline.  A  Canon  of  WeUs  or  Exeter  could 
doubtless^  unlike  a  monk^  resign  his  office^  and  thereby 
free  himself  from  the  special  obligations  which  it  involved. 
But  while  he  retained  his  office^  he  was  obliged  to  live  in 
what,  as  compared  with  the  free  life  of  the  English  secular 
priest^  must  have  seemed  a  monastic  fashion.  One  may 
suspect  that  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  was  but  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge,  and  that,  if  the  system  had  taken  root 
and  flourished,  the  next  step  would  have  been  to  impose 
monastic  vows  and  full  monastic  discipline  upon  all  the 
capitular  clergy.  All  this  was  utterly  alien  to  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen.  Our  countrymen  were,  only  too  often, 
ready  to  found  monasteries  and  to  become  monks.  But 
they  required  that  the  process  should  be  open  and  above- 
board.  The  monk  should  be  a  monk  and  the  secular 
should  be  a  secular.  The  secular  had  no  mind  to  be  en- 
trapped into  becoming  a  sort  of  half  monk,  while  still 
nominally  retaining  the  secular  character.  Earl  Harold 
better  tmderstood  his  countrymen.  When  he  determined 
on  founding,  not  a  monastery  but  a  secular  college,  he 
determined  that  it  should  be  really  secular.  The  Canons 
of  Waltham  therefore  lived  like  Englishmen,  each  man 
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in  his  own  house  on  his  own  prebend,  while  the  Canons  of  chap.  x. 
Wells  and  Exeter  had  to  submit  for  a  while  to  the  foreign 
discipline  of  the  common  refectory  and  the  common  dormer. 

The  Lothaiingian  Prelates  seem  to  have  been  among  the  Walter  and 
great  disseminators  of  that  feeling  about  the  uncanonical  b^^" 
appointment  of  Stigand^  which,  as   we   have  seen,  had^^™®* 
perhaps  touched  the  mind  even  of  Harold  himself.^     It  1061. 
is  therefore  not  wonderful  that  the  scruple  had  touched 
the  mind  of  Eadward,  and  that  it  was  by  his  authority 
that  the  two  new  Bishops  went  to  Bome  to  receive  con-* 
secration  at  the  hands  of  the  lawful  Pope  Nicolas.^    They 
refused  to  receive  the  rite  from  a  Primate  whose  pallium 
had  been  received  from  an  usurper,  and,  as  Ealdred  had 
as  yet  received  no  pallium  at  all,  there  was  no  other 
Metropolitan  in  the  land  to  tall  back  upon.^    The  scruple 
however  was  not  universal.    Another  g^reat  ecclesiastical 
preferment  fell  vacant  during  the  absence  of  Walter  and 
Oisa.    Wulfric,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine^s  at  Canterbury,  Death  of 
one  of  the  Prelates  who  had  appeared  as  the  representatives  wulfric. 
of  England  at  the  Synod  of  Rheims,*  and  who  had  been  -^"^  '^» 
a  splendid  benefactor  to  his  own  monastery,^  died  during 
the  Easter  festival.^    The  news  was  brought  to  the  King, 
seemingly  while  the  Witan  were,  as  usual,  in  session  at 
Winchester.     The  royal  choice  fell  on  jdSthelsige,  a  monk  Mtheialge 
of  the  New  Minster.''     He,  we  are  told,  followed  Arch-  JhTab^ 
bishop  Stigand,  and  was  by  him  hallowed  as  Abbot  011  j^*^®°^ 

*  Bee  above,  p.  444. 

>  FL  Wig.  1061 ;  Vita  Eadw.  411 ;  ^tbelred  Biey.  X  Scriptt.  387. 
■  See  Appendix  CO.  *  See  above,  p.  ill. 

»  W.  Thorn.  X  Scriptt.  1785. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1061.  "And  on  >ain  syl&n  geare  foxiSferde  Wulirio 
abbod  set  See  Augustine  innon  Jwre  Easter  wucan  on  xiv.  Kal.  Mai."  It 
IB  remarkable  bow  many  eminent  persons — Earl  Godwine,  Arcbbishop 
Cjnesige,  and  King  Eadward  himself  are  the  most  remarkable — died 
while  the  Witan  were  actually  sitting,  to  the  great  convenience  of  those 
who  had  to  elect  their  successors. 

'  On  the  form  of  appointment  see  Appendix  I. 
a  g2 
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oHAP.  X.   the  day  of  the  patron  of  his  house.    The  ceremony  was 
Stigand.     Performed  at  Windsor,  a  royal  seat  of  which  this  is  one 
M^  36,     q{  our  earliest  notices.^     It  would  perhaps  have  been  a 
strong  measure   for   ^thelsige  altogether  to   refuse   the 
ministrations  of  one  who  was  doubly  his  diocesan,  alike 
as   a  monk    of   New   Minster    and  as    Abbot   of    Saint 
Augustine's.      Moreover,  the    benediction    of  an    Abbot 
was  not  a  matter  of  the  same  spiritual  importance  as  the 
consecration  of  a  Bishop.     It  was  an  edifying  ceremony, 
but  it  was  not  a  sacramental  rite.    Still,  when  we  remember 
that  Earl  Harold  himself  had  chosen  another  Prelate  for 
his  ceremony  at  Waltham,  it  shows  some  independence  on 
the  part  of  iEthelsige  thus  openly  to  communicate  with 
the  schismatical  Primate.     His  conduct  at  all  eirents  did 
not  lose  him  the  royal  favour.     At  some  date  between 
this  time  and  the  death  of  Eadward,  Abbot  iElfwine  of 
Ramsey,  he  who  had  been  ambassador  to  the  Pope  and 
the   Cs&sar,^   resigned   his   office,   and  Abbot  ^thelsige, 
without  resigning  his  office  at  Canterbury,  was  entrusted 
with  the   administration  of  the   great   Huntingdonshire 
monastery.^ 
Journey  to      It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Oisa  and  Walter  made 
E^red.     ^^®^  journey  to  Rome  in  company  with  some  still  more 
^^IJ^' *"^  exalted  personages  who  went  on  the  same  road   in  the 
1061.         course  of  the  same  year.     The  new  Metropolitan  of  the 
North  went  to  Rome  after  his  pallium,^  and  with  him 
the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  went  as  a  pilgrim,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  by  his  younger  brother  Gyrth,  Earl 
of  the  East  Angles,  by  several  noble  Thegns  from  North- 
humberland,  and  by  Burhhard,  son  of  Earl  ^Ifgar,  a  eom- 

^  On  Windsor  see  Cod.  Bipl.  iv.  178,  209,  217,  and  Domesday,  56  b. 
'  See  above,  pp.  iii,  371. 

'  Hist.  Bams.  c.  119.     We  shall  hear  of  uSthelsige  again. 
*  Chron.  Wig.  106 1.     "Her  for  Ealdred  bisoop  to  Borne  nfter  hiji 
pallium." 
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panion,  it  would  seem^  of  Ealdred  rather  tban  of  Tostig.^  ohap.  x. 
Harold^  on  his  pilg^rimage,  had  chosen  the  route  through 
Oaul^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Tostig,  probably  starting  from  the  court  of  his  brother- 
in-law  at  Brug^s^  chose  to  make  his  journey  wholly 
through  those  kindred  lands  with"  which  England  was 
now  so  closely  connected.  The  Archbishop  and  the  two 
Saris  passed  through  Saxony  and  along  the  upper  course 
of  the  Bhine^  so  that,  till  they  reached  the  Alps,  the 
mrhole  of  their  course  lay  over  Teutonic  soil.*  They  seem 
to  have  found  Gisa  and  Walter  already  at  Rome;^  but 
the  three  Prelates^  besides  the  personal  business  which 
each  had  with  the  Pope,  are  said  to  have  been  charged 
in  common  with  one  errand  (towl  the  King.  This  was 
to  obtain  the  Papal  confirmation  for  the  privileges  of  his 
restored  monastery  at  Westminster.*  A  synod  of  some 
kind  was  sittings  in  which  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians 
was  received  by  Pope  Nicolas  with  marked  honours.*    The 

^  The  Worcester  Chronicle  merely  says,  "  And  se  Eorl  Tostig  and  his 
wif  eac  foron  to  Bome."  The  Biographer  (410,  411)  adds  Gyrth,  Gospatric, 
and  others,  as  their  companionB.  On  Burhhard,  son  of  .^n%ar,  see 
Appendix  II. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  410.  **  Transfretavit,  et  per  Sazoniam  et  superiores  Bheni 
fines  Bomam  tetendit.** 

'  lb.  41 1.  '*  Yenerant  qnoqne  ex  prsecepto  Begis  .  .  .  Gyso  et  Walterius/' 

*  ^theL  Biey.  386 ;  Est.  de  Seint  ^Edward,  2324  et  seqq.  But  the 
inct  rests  on  better  authority.  The  Biographer  (4 11)  speaks  of  Ealdred  as 
going  to  Bome — **  ut  ibi  scilicet  et  regite  legationis  caussam  peroraret,  et 
usum  pallii  obtineret.'*  So  Gisa  himself  (Hist.  Ep.  Som.  16)  says  that  he 
came  back  "privilegium  apostolicie  auctoritatis  mecum  deferens.** 

'  Vita  Eadw.  410.  "Bomse  ab  Apostolico  Nicolao,  honore  quo  decebat 
suBceptus,  a  latere  ejus  in  ipeft  Boman&  synodo  ab  eo  ooaotus  sedit 
secundus."  So  Gisa  (u.  s.)  says  "post  peractam  ibi  synodum.'*  William 
of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  154)  caUs  it  ''sy nodus  quam  contra  sirooniacos 
coegerat  [Nicolaus]."  He  also  mentions  the  honours  shown  to  Tostig. 
But  this  synod  cannot  have  been,  as  ^thelred  (387)  makes  it,  the  Second 
Lateran  CounciL  That  assembly,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Bemold 
of  Constanz  (Pertz,  v.  437),  was  held  in  1060,  but  the  real  date  was  April 
13*  X059.  See  its  Acts  in  Pertz,  Legg.  ii.  Ap.  177;  Milman,  liL  49. 
And  c£  above,  p.  449. 
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oBAP.  X.  illustrious  visitors  obtained  the  Pope's  confirmation  for  the 
SSation*'  privileges  of  the  rising  minster  of  Saint  Peter,  and  ihej 
of  the        returned  laden  with  letters  from  Nicolas  to  that  eflfect.^ 

piiTileffM 

of  West-  Walter  and  Oisa  obtained  without  diffiouliy  the  consecra- 
E^idrad  ^^^  which  they  sought;^  but  Ealdred  was  at  first  not 
refosed  the  only  rcfiiscd  the  palKum  which  he  asked  for,  but  was 
andde.  deprived,  so  fiur  as  a  Pope  could  deprive  an  English 
Prelate,  of  all  his  preferments.'  The  ground  for  tibis 
severiiy  was,  according  to  one  account,  the  charge  of 
simony;  according  to  another,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  objection  to  an  uncanonical  translation  or  to  ibe 
holding  of  two  Bishopricks  at  once.^  At  any  rate,  Ealdred 
retired  in  confusion.  The  whole  party  now  prepared  to 
return  to  England,  but  not  in  one  body.  Judith  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  company  were  sent  first,  and  they 
reached  England  without  any  special  adventure.  But  the 
Earl,  and  seemingly  all  the  three  Bishops,  stayed  behind 
to  prosecute  the  cause  of  Ealdred.^  At  last,  thinking  the 
matter  hopeless,  they  also  set  out  to  return  home.      On 

^  See  wh*t  profeae  to  be  the  letten  in  Cod.  DipL  W.  183. 

'  Gisa  himaelf  (Hist.  Ep.  Som.  16)  fixes  the  day  to  April  X5th. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  411.  "Apostolids  et  pontificaUbus  deeretis  eacaminvi- 
tibus  et  omni  synodo  censente,  a  petitione  suA  repnlsns,  non  sdlum  nsum 
pallii  non  obtinuit,  verum  ab  episcopatus  gradu  dejectus  in  hAo  oonfaaione 
recedere  habnit." 

*  WilL  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  154.  "Oisonem  et  Waltenim  voti  compotes 
reddidit,  qui  essent  non  nsqnequaqne  contenmende  scientia  et  niUlius 
notati  ignominiA  simoniss.  Aldredum  suApte  responrione  culpabilem  utro- 
biqne  repertum  omni  honore  sevenis  ezspoUavit."  But,  in  his  Life  of 
Wulfitan  (Ang.  Sac.  ii  150),  he  says,  "  Nam  nee  ille  Wigomensi  pnesulatui 
renunciare,  neo  Papa  nisi  oederet  Eboraoensi  eum  pallio  insignire  volebat." 
The  Biographer  (411)  is  not  very  dear,  but  he  seems  rather  to  make  the 
translation  the  objection  ;  "  Persorutatus  ergo  qualiter  ad  sacros  aooessiaset 
ordines,  eo  gratnitu  confitente  inventus  est  a  prime  oidinattonis  siub 
episoopio  [^pMcopo  in  the  printed  text]  ad  aliud  oommigrasse  ooota 
canones." 

*  Vita  Eadw.  413.  '*Quum  caussA  Aldredi  Episoopi  Dux  in  BomA 
prehendinaret  diutius,  uxorem  suam  et  omnem  regiae  dignitatis  som  comi- 
tatum  pnenuserat  cum  suis  majoris  numeri  hominibus,  et  hi  prooesserant 
prospere." 
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their  way  they  were  attacked  by  robbers,  seemingly  the  chap.  x. 
io1>ber  nobles  of  the  conntry.^    Tlie  brigands  seem  to  have  ^°®^*°*^ 
l:>een  specially  anxious  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  robbed  on 
tHe  Northumbrians.     A  noble  youth  named   Grospatric  *  home7*^ 
said  that  he  was  the  Earl,  and  was  carried  off  accordingly. 
Sat,  after  a  while,  the  robbers,  admiring  his  courage  and 
appearance,  not  only  set  him  free  without  ransom,  but 
restored  to  him  all  that  they  had  taken  from  him.^    The 
rest  returned  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs.'^     Tostig  seems  now  to 
have  mingled  threats  and  entreaties.     One  account  de- 
scribes the  Pope  as  touched  with  the  desolate  condition 
of  the  whole  party,  and  as  therefore  yielding  the  more 
readily  to  Tostig's  petition  in  &your  of  Ealdred/    Another 
version  makes  the  Earl  take  a  higher  tone.     If  the  Pope  The  Pope 
and  his  authority  were  so  little  cared  for  in  his  own  the  threats 
neighbourhood,  who  could  be  expected  to  care  for  tis^J^g'^ 
exconmiunications  in  distant  countries  ?     He  was  fierce  ^5^  ^^ 
enough  towards  suppliants,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  do  pallium. 
anything  against;  his  own  rebels.     Let  him  at  once  cause 
tbe  property  to  be  restored,  which  had  most  likely  been 
seized  with  his  own  connivance.     If  Englishmen  under- 
went such  treatment  almost  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 

^  The  Biographer,  who  first  (411)  calls  them  "latrones,"  afterwards 
(41a)  promotes  them  into  "miUtares." 

*  '<  Adolescens  Gains  Patrioius  nomine"  (411).  The  same  strange  per- 
version of  the  name  is  made  by  Orderio  (51a  C).  This  may  be  the 
Oospatric  mentioned  there  as  taking  a  part  in  the  resistance  to  William 
in  Northumberland.    It  is  to  be  hoped  for  Tostig^s  sake  that  it  was. 

'  "Sttis  propriis  rebus  donatas,"  says  the  Biographer,  412. 

*  WHL  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  154.  **Ita  differenti  effectu  quum  regre- 
derentur  [he  conceiyes  Gisa  and  Walter  to  have  been  of  the  party],  una 
pariter  semmna  omnes  inyolvit ;  nam  prsedonibus  irrueatibus,  prseter  sim- 
plioea  Testes  ezspoliatis  omnibus^  ad  nummum  valens  corporibus  tamen 
ilkesiB  Bomam  refugere." 

'  Yita  Eadw.  41a.  "€k>nfuse  ergo  et  miserabiliter  reversis  Bomana 
pietas  indoluit,  Teritosque  Dominus  Papa  maxime  darissimi  Ducis  peti« 
tionem,"  &c 
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GHAF.  X.   King  of  the  English  would  certainly  withdraw  all  tribute 
and  payment  of  every  kind  from  the  Roman  See.     He, 
Earl  Tostig^  would  take  care  that  the  King  and  his  people 
should  know  the  truth  in  all  its  Ailness.^     This  acoannt 
carries  more  of  the  stamp  of  truth  with  it  than  the  other 
more  courtly  version.     At  any  rate^  whether  the  voice  of 
Tostig  was  the  voice  of  entreaty  or  the  voice  of  threaten- 
ing, to  his  voice  the  Pope  at  last  yielded.    Ealdied  was 
restored   to   his  Archbishoprick   and   invested   with   the 
pallium^  on  the  single  condition  of  his  resigning  ihe  see 
of  Worcester.^    The  losses  which  the  Earl  and  the  Bishops 
had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  robbers  were  made  good 
to  them  out  of  the  Papal  treasury,^  and  they  set  forth  again 
on  their  journey  homeward.      They  must  have  come  back 
through  France^  as  Burhhard  died  on  the  way  at  Bheims. 
He  was  there  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  lately  hal- 
lowed Abbey  of  Saint  Bemigius^^  a  house  which  his  &ther 
iElfgar  enriched  for  his  sake.^    Ealdred^  Tostig^  and  the 
rest  came  back,  honoured  and  rejoicing,  to  England. 

lU  effects        But  in  this^  as  in  so  many  other  cases^  we  see  the  evil 

tice  of*™*^  effects  which  followed  on  this  passion  for  pilgrimages^  at 

pilgrimage,  j^gg^  among  Kings  and  Earls  and  other  rulers  of  men.     It 

was  with  a  true  wisdom  that  the  Witan  of  England  had 

hindered  the  intended  pilgrimage  of  Eadward.^     None  but 

^  WilL  MaliDB.  Gest.  Pont.  154.  "Fatumm  ut  hec  Rex  Anglonun 
audions  tributum  Sancti  Petri  merito  Nicolao  subtraheret,  se  non  de- 
fdturum  rerain  veritati  exaggerendse.  Hoc  minanim  falmlne  Romani 
territi  Papam  flexerunt."  This  follows  a  good  hearty  English  denunciatioii, 
of  which  I  have  given  the  substanoe  in  the  text.  To  the  same  effect  in 
the  Life  of  Wulfstan,  ii.  250. 

'  Such  is  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury's  account.  l%ie  Biographer,  In  his 
rhetoric,  leaves  out  the  condition. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  412.  "  Ducem  consolatus  est  caritativ&  allocutione,  aUatis 
insuper  magis  xeniis  ex  beati  Petri  laxgitate." 

*  See  above,  p.  ill.  A  large  part  of  the  church  consecrated  in  1049 
still  remains,  and  Burhhard's  name  is  stiU  remembered. 

*  See  Appendix  II.  •  See  above,  p.  1 14. 
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tfa^  great  Cnut  could  leave  his  realm  without  danger  and    ohap.  x. 
could  keep  distant  nations  in  subjection  by  the  mere  terror  ^jJJbT 
of  his  name.     We  have  seen  what  evils  were  undoubtedlv  Northum- 
brought  upon  Normandy  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Robert ;  we  duriiig  the 
have  seen  what  lesser  evils  were  probably  brought  upon  x^^ 
England  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Harold.    So  now  the  absence  ^®^*" 
of  her  Earl^  even  on  so  pious  a  work,  brought  no  good  to 
Northumberland.     No  doubt  the  times  must  have  seemed 
specially  secure  both  at  home  and  abroad,  when  two  of  the 
great  Earls  of  England  could  venture  to  leave  the  Kingdom 
at  the  same  time,  and  when  Northumberland  could   be 
deprived  of  the  care  at  once  of  her  temporal  and  of  her 
spiritual  chief.     Her  only  dangerous  neighbour  was  bound 
to  Tostig  by  the  closest  of  artificial  ties.     But  so  tempting 
an  opportunity  for  a  raid  overcame  any  scruples  which 
either  gratitude  or  the  tie  of  sworn  brotherhood  might  have 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Malcolm.     The  King  of  Scots 
entered  Northumberland;  he  cruelly  ravaged  the  country, 
and  did  not  even  show  reverence  to  Saint  Cuthberht  by 
sparing  his  holy  isle  of  Lindisfarn.^    We  have  no  fiirther 
details.     Whether  Tostig  took  any  sort  of  vengeance  for 
this  seemingly  quite  unprovoked  injury  is  by  no  means  clear. 
A  dark  allusion  of  one  writer  may  or  may  not  imply  that 
Tostig  on  his  return  revenged   the  raid  of  Malcolm  and 
drove  him  to  submit  and  give  hostages.^     Otherwise  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  Scottish  afiSurs  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  reig^  of  Eadward. 

It  always  marks  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  when 
our  attention  is  chiefly  occupied  by  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
During  four  whole  years  Malcolm's  raid  into  Northumber- 

^  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Begg.  io6x.  "Interim  Bex  Scottonim Malcolmus  sui 
conjunoti  fratris,  soilioet  Comitis  Tofltii,  comitatum  ferociter  depopulatus  est, 
TioUt&  pace  sancti  Cathberti  in  Lindififamenm  insnlA." 

'  See  the  pamage  of  the  Biographer  quoted  in  Appendix  EE. 
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CBAP.  X.   land  10  the  only  political  or  militaiy  event  whidi  we  have 

1063.     to  record.    We  now  enter  on  the  last  year  of  this  tune  of 

Vmmioj  of  quiet.     In  the  year  following  the  pilgrimage  of  Toatig^ 

Womstor.  E^ldred  having  at  last  resigned  the  see  of  Worcester, 

a  successor  had  to  be  chosen.    England  was  at  that  moment 

blessed  or  cursed  with  visitors  of  a  kind  whOj  to  say  the 

leastj  did  not  in  those  days  often  reach  her  shores,  namdy 

PapAl        Legates  from  the  Roman  See.     Pope  Nicolas  died  soon 

S^I^Qd!"  after  the  visit  of  Ealdred  and  Tostig^  and  was  succeeded  by 

Lent,  1069.  Alexander  the  Second,  a  name  afterwards  to  become  only 

too  well  known  in  English  history.     By  commission  from 

this  Pontiff^  Ermenfrid^  Bishop  of  Sitten,  with  a  nameless 

colleague,  came  to  England  early  in  the  year.     It  is  dear 

that  their  errand  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 

appointment  to  the  see  of  Worcester^  besides  any  oth^ 

matters  with  which  they  may  have  been  diaiged  for  the 

enlightenment  of  the  King's  private  conscience  or  for  the 

forwarding  of  his  foundation  at  Westminster.^     Possibly 

their  personal  presence  was  thought  necessary  in  order  to 

ensure  the  surrender  by  Ealdred  of  a  Bishoprick  to  which 

he  clave  with  special  affection.^   At  any  rate  it  was  Ealdred 

who  received  the  L^^tes,  who  conducted  them  on  their 

journey  through  a  great  part  of  England^  and  who  at  last 

quartered  them  at  Worcester,  under  the  care  of  Wul&tan, 

the  holy  Prior  of  that  church.^    There  they  were  to  remain 

^  Vita  wist  950.  Ealdred  is  to  resign  Worcester,  and  a  good  sQccessor 
is  to  be  chosen  ;  *'Haju8  igitnr  conditionis  arbitros,  et  qossdazn  alia  eocle- 
siastica  negotia  in  AngliA  ezpedituros,  Gaidinaies  addnctos  Archiepisoopiu 
Begi  exhibuit."  Florence  (io6a)  calls  them  **  legates  sedis  apostolioe  . . . 
Armenfrednm  scilicet^  Sedonensem  Episoopnm,  et  aliom,  qui  a  Domino 
PapA  Alezandro  pro  responsis  eodesiasticis  ad  Begem  Anglorom  Eadwardmn 
missi  .  . .  Wigomis  .  . .  degebant.*'  I  quote  the  fuller  Life  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  as  "Vita  Wlstani,*'  and  the  shorter  one  by  Heming  by 


>  Vita  Wist.  350.    **  Adeo  ilium  amor  Wigomin  devinzetat." 
*  Florence  mentions  their  sojourn  at  Worcester,  and  their  admiimtion  of 
Wul&tan ;  the  Life  makes  them  actually  his  guests. 
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through  Lent,  waiting  for  the  Easter  Gemot,  in  which  tiie   ohaf.  z. 
King  and  his  Witan  were  to  decide  on  all  the  matters 
which  had  brought  them  to  England.^    With  regard  to  Ealdred 
the  succession  to  his  see  of  Worcester,  Ealdred  was  for  a  between 
while  doubtful  between  two  candidates.     One  was  ^thel-  -^^^^"^ 

and 

wig,  now  Abbot  of  Evesham,  who  had  so  long  acted  as  his  Wulfstan. 
deputy  in  the  administration  of  the   Hwiccian  diocese.^ 
This  Prelate  is  described  as  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  of 
consummate  prudence  in  all  matters  human,  perhaps  in 
matters  divine  also.^    One  part  at  least  of  his  character  was 
not  belied  by  his  actions.    We  shall  find  that  he  lived  in  , 
high  &vour  equally  imder  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William, 
and  died  in  full  possession  of  his  Abbey  eleven  years  after     1077. 
the  Conquest.^    He  was  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  succeed 
to  the  full  possession  of  a  see   which  he   had  so   long 
administered,  and  with  whose  affi&irs  he  must  have  been 
thoroughly  conversant.'^    Ealdred  himself  doubted  for  a 
while  whether  the  see  would  be  more  safely  entrusted  to 
the  worldly  wisdom  of  ^thelwig  or  to  the  simple  piety 
of  Wulfstan  the  Prior.®    Wulfstan,  the  friend  of  Harold,  Wulpstak 
was  now  about  fifty  years  of  age.'^     He  was  the  son  of  feiahop^Sf 
iEthelstan,®  a  Thegn  of  Warwickshire,  and  his  wife  Wulf-  ^""J*^*^- 
gifu,  and  he  must  have  been  bom  among  the  horrors  of  1063— 

^  FL  Wig.  **  Ezspeotantes  responsuin  susb  legationis  luque  ad  cuiiam 
regalem  proximi  Paschie/'    So  the  Iiiie,  but  less  clearly. 

•Seeabove,  pp.  371,  437. 

'  Vita  Wist.  251.  ^  MaTiniflB  quantom  ad  sseoulmn  prudentUe,  quantum 
ad  religionem  non  minime.**  Bat  the  Eyesham  hUtorian  (p.  87)  calls  him 
"honesiis  moribus  valde  probatum,  tarn  generis  nobilitate  quam  diyinA 
lege  ac  snculari  prudentiA  plurimum  yalentem." 

*  Hist.  Evesh.  pp.  88,  89. 

'  Vita  Wist.  951.     ''Quamvis  ^thelwius  sollicite  anniteretur  partibus." 

*  lb.  "  Aldredus,  pro  paoto  quod  feoerat  ApostolicOt  nonnullo  tempore 
fluctayerat  animo;  utrum  ad  episoopatum  eligeret  Ethelwil  penpicacem 
industriam  in  seculo,  an  Wlstani  simplioem  religionem  in  Beo.  Erant 
enim  illi  yiri  Wigomensis  diceoesis  diyerso  respectu  prttstantissimi.*' 

'  Flor.Wig.  X063.    **  Anno  siatis  son  plus  quinquagesimo.'' 

*  ^thelstan  in  the  life,  Eatstan  according  to  Florence. 
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CHAP.  X.  the  later  years  of  ^thelred.     Brouglit  up^  not  as  a  monk^ 
Jan.  18.      but  as  a  lay  student,  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  lie 
Bom  about  nwde  great  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  the  time  under 
^^}\         a  master  whose  name  Ervenius  seems  to  imply  a  forei^ 
character,    origin.^     His  parents,  as  they  grew  old,  took  monastic 
vows  by  mutual  consent,  but  Wulfetan  for  some  while  lived 
as  a  layman,  distinguished  for  his  success  in  bodily  exer- 
cises as  well  as  for  his  virtuous  and  pious  demeanour.     His 
chastity  especially  was  preserved  unsullied  under  unusually 
severe  trials.^    At  last,  when  he  still  could  not  have  been 
1033-1038.  above  twenty-six  years  old,^  he  received  ordination  as  a 
presbyter  at  the  hands  of  Brihtheah,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
This  was  soiyiewhat  against  his  own  will,  as  he  shrank  fit>m 
the  responsibilities  of  the  priesthood.     The  friendly  Prelate 
vainly  pressed  on  him  a  good  secular  living  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  the  city.^     But  the  determination  of  Wulfistan  was 
fixed,  and  Brihtheah  had  soon  to  admit  him  as  a  monk  of 
the  cathedral  monastery,  where,  after  a  while,  he  was  pro- 
moted by  Ealdred  to  the  rank  of  Frior«^     Here  he  distin- 


^  Vita  Wist.  944.  Ervenius  was  a  skilful  illuminator,  and  wrote  a  f 
mentary  for  King  Cnut  and  a  Psalter  for  the  Lady  Emma.  Gnut  (249) 
gave  both  the  books  to  the  Emperor  Conrad ;  his  son  Henry  the  Third 
gave  them  to  Ealdred,  who  brought  them  back  from  Koln  and  gave  them 
to  Wulfstan.  Emma  had  another  Psalter  whose  adventures  in  Normandy 
we  have  already  oome  across.     See  above,  p.  331. 

'  The  story  is  given  at  length  in  the  Life,  p.  245. 

■  Brihtheah  was  Bishop  from  1033  to  1038  (Chronn.  Wig.  1033,  Ab. 
1038).  This  fixes  the  date  of  Wulfstan's  ordination  and  profession.  Briht- 
heah was  one  of  the  embassy  which  took  Gunhild  to  Germany  (Homing; 
Cart.  267).  He  had  a  brother  j£thelwig,  who  enlarged  the  presbytery 
of  Saint  Peter's  Church  in  Worcester  (lb.  342). 

*  Vita  Wist.  246.  "  Obtulit  ei  plusquam  semel  Antistes  eoclesiam  sub- 
iirbanam,  cujus  opulent!  reditns  ad  quotidianam  stipem  satis  superque 
sufficerent." 

'  lb.  247.  '*  Pnepodtus,  ut  tunc,  Prior,  ut  nunc  dicitur,  monachomm 
constitutus."  **  Prior  et  pater  congregationis,**  says  Florence,  adding  "ab 
Aldredo  episcopo  ponitur."  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  in  a  cathedrsl 
monastery  the  Bishop  was  Abbot ;  the  Prior  therefore  was  the  immediate 
head  of  the  society. 
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gnished  himself  by  every  monastic  perfection;   be  was   chap. x. 
eminent  as  a  preacher,  and  it  is  still  more  interesting  to 
read  of  his  habit  of  going  through  the  country  to  baptize 
the  children  of  the  poor,  to  whom — so  our  monastic  in- 
formants tell  us — ^the  greedy  secular  clergy  reftised  the 
first  sacrament  except  on  payment  of  a  fee.^    The  virtues 
of  Wulfstan  attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  great  men 
of  the  realm.     The  famous  GK>dgiAi,  the  wife  of  Leofric, 
was  his  devoted  admirer.^    But  the  same  virtues  gained 
him  a  still  nobler  and  more  powerful  votary ;  he  became, 
as  we  have  seen^  the  special  friend  of  Earl  Harold.^  Ealdred 
now  hesitated  between  Wulfstan   and  ^thelwig  as  his 
successor  at  Worcester.     The  King^  we  are  told,  was  deter- 
mined that  the  see  should  be  filled  by  a  canonical  elec- 
tion, which  however  of  course  did  not  exclude  the  right  of 
the  Witan  to  confirm  or  to  reject  the  choice  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical electors.     The  Papal  Legates  soon  discerned  the 
virtues  of  Wul&tan,  and  became  eager  on  his  behalf.    They 
spent  their  Lent  in  successful  efforts  to  secure  his  election, 
especially   in  exhortations   to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Worcester.*    Presently  the  choice  of  the  local  body  came  Wulfetan 
before  the  Witan  of  the  realm  for  confirmation.   The  Legates  Bishop, 
appeared  before  the  Gemot;  the  diplomacy   of  the  time 
doubtless  required  that  their  business  with  the  King  should 
not  be  decided  without  the  national  approval.     The  succes- 
sion to  the  see  of  Worcester  came  on  among  the  other 

^  Vita  wist.  248.  "  Jam  enim  yenalitas  ex  infernalibus  uinbriB  emen- 
erat,  ut  nee  illad  gratis  presbyteri  pneberent  infiuitibus  sacramentom,  si 
non  infarcirent  parentes  marsupiam."  Adam  of  Bremen  (iy.  30)  brings 
the  same  charge  against  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  clergy ;  but  he  allows 
it  to  be  their  only  fkult,  and  attributes  it  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  **  bar- 
barians **  to  pay  tithe. 

'  Heming,  Vita  Wist.  AngL  Sacr.  i.  541.  "  Venerabilis  interea  Comi- 
tissa  GUxigiva,  £unA  bonitatis  ejus  auditA,  totis  ilium  ccepit  diligere  visoeri- 
bus,  et  diversis  hujus  saeculi  subyenire  necessitatibus.'*    See  Appendix  E. 

3  WiU.  Malms.  Vita  Wist.  248.     See  aboye,  p.  41. 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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GBAP.  z.  business  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  L^^tes  themsehres 
His  dieo-  took  on  them  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  holy  Prior.^  Not 
provedby  &  voic6  was  raised  in  opposition;  eveiy  speaker  boie  his 
^^*"-  testimony  to  the  incomparable  marits  of  Wulfefcan.  Both 
1063.  Archbishops,  Stigand  and  Ealdred^  spoke  in  his  {suvoar;  so 
did  ^Ifgar^  the  Earl  of  the  proTince^  and  Wulfstan's  per- 
sonal friend  Earl  Harold.^  The  approval  of  the  Gemdt  was 
unanimous.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  be  found  in  the 
unwillingness  of  Wulfstan  himself  to  take  upon  him  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  episcopal  office.  As  soon  as 
the  vote  was  given,  messengers  were  sent  to  ride  at  full 
speed  to  Worcester,  and  to  bring  the  Prior  in  person 
before  the  Assembly.  Wulfstan  obeyed  the  summons,  but, 
amid  general  shouts  of  dissent,  he  pleaded  his  unfitness 
for  the  vacant  office.'  He  declared,  even  with  an  oath, 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than  become  a  Bishop.^ 
His  scruples  were  at  last  shaken  by  the  L^^ates  and  tiie 
Archbishops,  who  pleaded  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  finally  by  the  exhortations  and  leproofe  of 
a  holy  anchorite  named  Wulfsige,  who  had  been  for  forty 
years  removed  from  the  society  of  meu.^    But  {he  prooe^ 

^  Yitft  wist.  251.  "Ad  Cimam  rereni  dum  Wigomenas  Episoopi 
ventilaretur  eleotio,  nomeD  ejus  talenmt  in  medium.'*  It  must  have  been 
a  wholesome  thing  for  Boman  Cardinals  to  oome  ftoe  to  face  with  an 
Assembly  in  whose  proceedings  order  and  freedom  had  ahready  learned  to 
kiss  one  another. 

'  lb.  '*  Adstipnlabantnr  votis  Cardinalium  Archiepisoopi  Gkntnariensis 
et  Eboraoensisy  ille  fiiYore,  iste  testimonio  [I  suppose  this  means  that 
Ealdred  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  Stigand  from  the  report  of 
others],  ambo  judido.  Aooedebant  laudibus  etiam  Gomites  Haraldos  et 
Elgarus,  par  insigne  fortitudinis,  non  ita  religionis." 

*  lb.  "Sanctus  ergo  ad  Curiam  exhibitus  jubetur  suscipere  donnm 
Episcopates  [the  King's  writ  f|.  Contra  ille  niti,  et  se  honori  tanto  im- 
parem  cunctis  redamantibus  damitare." 

*  FL  Wig.  1061.  **  lUo  obstinatissime  renuente,  seque  indignum  acda- 
mante  et  cum  sacramento  etiam  affirmante  se  multo  libentius  deooUationi 
quam  tam  altco  ordlnationi  succumbere  veUe.** 

"  "Frustra  Gardinales  cum  Archiepisoopis  triviaBent  operam,  nisi  re* 
fngienti  prsetendissent  Papie  obedientiam."    So  says  the  Life,  p.  251,  and 
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of  persuasion  in  the  mind  of  WuKstan  was  evidently  a  long    obap.  x. 
one.     The  formalities  of  his  eoclesiastieal  confirmation  and 
of  the  final  rite  of  consecration  were  not  completed  till  the 
month  of  September.     One  is  half  disappointed  to  read 
that  he  refused  the  ministrations  of  Stigand^  and  sought 
for  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Ealdred.     A  direct  Roman 
influence^  embodied  in  the  persons  of  Roman  Legates,  had 
doubtless  taught  Wulfstan  that  Stigand  was  a  schismatic. 
Ermen&id  and  his  colleague  seem  even  to  have  been  the 
bearers  of  a  formal  decree  of  suspension  against  the  Arch- 
bishop.   Wulfstan  however  drew  a  distinction,  which  the  Wulfctan 
facts  of   the  case    amply  bore  out.      Stigand,  whether  canonical 
canonically  appointed  or  not,  was,  in  law  and  in  fact.  Arch-  ^g^*JJJ| 
bishop  of  Canterbury.     The  Bishop-elect  therefore  did  not  but  is  con- 
scruple  to  make  his  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  Ealdred. 
him.^     He  did  not  scruple  thus  far  to  recognize  the  legal 
primacy  of  an  Archbishop   appointed  by  the  King  and 
Witan  of  England.     It  was  only  the  sacramental  rite  of 
consecration  which  he  sought  at  the  hands  of  a  Primat« 
whose  canonical  position  was  open  to  no  cavil.     For  this  Wulfstan 
he  went  to  the  newly-appointed  Metropolitan  of  North-  crated  by 
humberland,  and  was  consecrated  by  him  at  York.    Ealdred  ^^^' 
had    however  to   declare,  perhaps    before    the  assembled  1062. 
Witan,^  that  he  claimed  no  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  tem- 
poral, over  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  either  on  the  ground 

the  argument  is  one  which  would  doubtless  be  used,  though  one  may  doubt 
whether  Stigand  was  specially  eloquent  on  behalf  of  the  Papal  daims. 
But  the  matter  was  clearly  not  settled  at  onoe  in  the  Easter  Gemdt. 
Florence  witnesses  to  the  final  persuasion  wrought  by  the  "  indusus  "  Wnlf- 
sige,  who,  after  his  long  solitude,  was  not  likely  to  be  among  the  assembled 
Witan.  (We  shall  hear  of  Wulfsige  again.)  The  dates  also  prove  the 
delay.  Florence  tells  us  that  the  canonical  confirmation  was  on  August 
a9th,  the  consecration  on  September  8th. 

^  See  Appendix  GC. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1062.  *'  Coram  Bege  et  regni  optimatibus."  Or,  as  Florence, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Witan,  is  rather  fond  of  using  popular  language,  this 
may  mean  some  smaller  Council. 
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CHAP.  X.   of  hifl  having  been  oonfiecrated  by  him  or  on  that  of  his 

having  formerly  been  a  monk  under  his  obedience.^   Scandal 

however  added  that  Ealdred  contrived  to  attach  a  lai^ 

portion  of  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Worcester  to  his  own 

Archbishoprick.^ 

The  King's     The  other  ecclesiastical  event  of  this  purely  ecclesiastical 

Waitiuun.  7^^  ^  '^^  mentioned  already.     Earl  Harold's  minster 

f^^ '      at  Waltham  had  been  consecrated  two  years  earlier.     By 

this  time  he  had  settled  the  details  of  his  foundation  and 

of  its  endowments.     His  gifts  and  regulations  were  now 

confirmed  in  due  form  by  a  royal  charter.^  As  the  signature 

of  Wulfstan  is  not  attached  to  the  document^  we  may 

suppose  that  the  charter  was  granted  in  the  same  Easter 

.£lfwig,      Gemdt  in  which  Wulfstan's  election  was  approved.     And 

of  New      ^^®  more  ecclesiastical  appointment  must,  at  some  slight 

MmBter.     sacrifice  of  chronological  order,  be  recorded  in  this  section. 

The  following  year  was  marked  by  the  appointment,  or 

perhaps  the  restoration,  of  a  near  kinsman,  seemingly  a 

brother  of  his  renowned  fiither,  to  the  oflSce  of  Abbot  of 

the  New  Minster  at  Winchester,  the  great  house  raised 

by  Eadward  the  Unconquered  in   memoiy  of  his  father 

iSlfred.     It  seems  strange  that  a  brother  of  Gknlwine,  if 

he  desired  preferment  at  all,  should  have  had  to  wait  for 

it    so   long.     And   it   is    possible  that,  like  some  other 

Prelates,  he  had  resigned  his  office  and  now  only  took 

it  again.     But  in  either  case  this  was  the  year  of  his  final 

appointment.     The  name  of  the  new  or  restored  Prelate^ 

Abbot  ^Ifwig,  the  uncle  of  King  Harold,  will  meet  us 

again  in  the  very  crisis  of  our  history.* 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1 06 a.  ''  Se  nullum  jus  eodediisticse  seu  sscularis  mibjeoiiooM 
super  eum  deincepa  velle  clamare,  nee  propter  quod  ab  eo  conaecratus  est, 
nee  quia  ante  consecrationem  ejus  monachus  &otuB  est." 

2  See  Appendix  NN.         »  See  Appendix  PP.         *  See  Appendix  RR. 
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OBAP   Z 

§  2.  The  Wehh  War  and  iU  Consequences. 
106^-1065. 

The  year  of  the  bust  named  appointment^  or  rather  the  last  Renewed 
days  of  the  year  of  the  consecration  of  Wulfstan,  carries  us  onS^d. 
at  once  among  scenes  of  a  widely  different  kind  from  eccle-  *^*- 
siastical  ceremonies  whether  at  Rome^  York^  Waltham^  or 
Winchester.     The  peace  of  the  land  is  again  threatened^ 
and  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  again  stands  forth  as 
the  one  champion  in  whose  hands  England  could  trust  her 
destinies.    In  the  course  of  the  year  of  Wulfstan^s  consecra- 
tion the  ravages  of  Gruflfydd  of  Wales  began  again  with 
increased  fury.     He  entered  the  diocese  of  the  new  Prelate^ 
and   he   seems   to   have   carried   his   arms  even   beyond 
the    Severn,^   renewing    his    earlier   exploit   of   Rhyd-y- 
Groes.     The  damage  which  he  had  done  to  the  English  Witena- 
territory^  and  the  insults  which  he  had  thus  offered  to  his  ^^ceeter. 
lord  King  Eadward^  formed  the  main  subject  of  discus-  J^"^^, 
sion  at  the  Christmas  Gemot,  which  was  held  as  usual 
at  Gloucester.^    It  is   to  be  noticed  that  we  now  hear 
nothing  of  Gruflfydd's   old  ally  and  father-in-law,   Earl 
^Ifgar.     His  last  recorded  acts  are  the  peaceful  ones  of  Death  of 
recommending  Wulfstan  for  the  Bishoprick  of  Worcester  Meicia;  his 

'  Thifl  is  implied  in  the  venes  of  the  Biographer,  p.  425  ; 
"  Quis  canit  ocoiduos  modulator  in  orbe  Britannos, 
Gentem  CaucasiiB  rupibas  ingenitam, 
Indomitam  fortemque  nimis  regnante  Griphino, 

Nee  jam  contentam  finibus  oociduis  ? 
Ultra  sed  celeris  cuisum  tulit  arma  Syvems, 
Yimque  ejus  regnum  pertulit  Angligenfim." 
'  This  is  implied  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1063.   "On  Jnssnm  geare  for 
Harold  Eorl  ssfter  Middanwintre  of  Gleaweceastre  to  Rudelan."    Florence 
is  fuller.     Harold  goes  "jussu  Regis  Eadwardi/'  and  the  reason  assigned 
is  ''ut  Regem  Walanorum  Griffinum,  propter  frequentes  depopulationes 
quas  in  Anglonmi  finibus  agebat,  ac  yerecundias  quas  domino  suo  R^i 
Eadwardo  so^pe  fiidebat,  occideret."    A  bill  of  attainder  was  seemingly 
passed  against  Gruffydd,   just  like  that  which,   at  another  Gloucester 
Grem<5t,  nine  years  before,  had  been  passed  against  Rhys,  the  brother  of 
the  other  Grufi^dd.     See  above,  p.  347. 

VOL.  n.  H  h 
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CHAP.  X.  and  of  signing  the  Waltham  charter.     Two  years  later  we 
^rine^c-    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Eadwine  in  possession  of  his  Earldom.     It  is 
o^'        therefore  probable  that  JSlfgar  died  about  this  time,  and 
the  appointment  of  Eadwine  is  not  unlikely  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  very  Christmas  Gemot.     But  it  is  certain 
that  ^Ifgar,  if  living,  was  not  deemed  trustworthy  enough 
to  be  commissioned  to  act  against  his  old  ally ;  nor  was  his 
young  successor,  if  he  were  dead^  deemed  fit  to  grapple 
with  so  dangerous  an  enemy.     A  stronger  hand  than  that 
of  iElfgar  or  Eadwine  was  needed  to  deal  effectually  with 
the  faithless  Briton.    His  ravages  had  probably  again  fidlen 
heavy  upon   Herefordshire,   and   Herefordshire   was   now 
under  the  gov^emment  of  Harold.     But  it  was  doubtless 
not  as  Earl  of  this  or  that  Earldom,  but  as  the  first  man 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  something  like  an  elected  ^theling, 
that  Harold  now  undertook    to   rid   England    onoe    for 
Harold's     all  of  this  ever  recurring  plague.      Notwithstanding^ — 
Rhuddlon.  p6rhaps  rather  because  of*— the  time  of  the  year,    the 
^^^T^i  ^^^^  determined  to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  or  putting  to  death  the  turbulent  Under-king. 
Harold  set  forth  with  a  small  force^  all  mounted^  therefore 
probably  all  of  them  Housecarls^^  and  hastened  with  all 
possible  speed  to  Rhuddlan  on  the  north-east  frontier  of 
1283.     Wales.     The  spot  is  famous  in  later  history  as  the  seat  of  a 
Parliament  of  the  great  Edward^  and  its  military  position 
is  important,  as  standing  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea^  and  commanding  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  the  southern 
Strathclyde.     There  Gruffydd  had  a  palace,  the  rude  pre- 
cursor no  doubt  of  the  stately  castle  whose  remains  now 
form  the  chief  attraction  of  Rhuddlan,^    The  Welsh  King 

*  FL  Wig.  IC63.  "  Eqnitatu  non  multo  secum  aarompio."  The  Hoiue- 
carU  were  clearly  the  only  troops  fitted  for  a  sudden  enterprise  of  this 
kind.  Riding  to  the  field,  but  fighting  on  foot,  they  were  dragwmt  in  the 
earlier  sense  of  the  word. 

'  See  the  entries  about  Ehuddlan  Castle  ("castellum  quod  Roelent 
Yocatur  ")  in  Domesday,  369. 
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heard  of  the  approach  of  the  English ;  he  had  jnst  time  orap.  x. 
to  reach  the  shore  and  to  escape  by  sea.  Earl  Harold 
was  close  in  pursuit^  and  the  escape  of  Gra%dd  was  a 
narrow  one;  but  he  did  escape^  and  the  main  object  of 
this  sudden  expedition  was  thwarted.  Harold's  force  was 
not  strong  enough  to  endure  a  long  winter  campaign  in 
so  wild  a  country;  so  he  contented  himself  with  burning 
the  palace  and  the  ships  which  were  in  the  haven.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  this  destruction  was  done  he  set 
out  on  his  return  march  to  Gloucester.^ 

Harold's  attempt  at  a  sudden  blow  had  thus^  through  an  Harold's 
unavoidable  accident,  been  unsuccessfal.     It  was  therefore  ^^paign 
determined  to  open  a  campaign  on  a  great  scale,  which  ^  ^^^' 
should  crush  the  power  of  GhrufFydd  for  ever.     It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  the  world  first  fiilly  learned  how  great 
a  captain  England  possessed  in  her  future  King.     Never 
was  a  campaign  more  ably  planned  or  more  vigorously 
executed.     The  deep  impression  which  it  made  on  men's  Its  perma- 
minds  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  on'men'r 
writers  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later,  when  men  had™^^- 
long  been  taught  to  look  on  Harold  and  his  house  as 
a  brood  of  traitors  and  perjurers.      John  of   Salisbury,  Testimony 
writing  under  the  Angevin  Henry,  chooses  this  campaign  Sftiubuiy 
of    Harold  as  the  most  speaking    example  of   the  ^lU-J"*^^^" 
important   difference  between  a  good  general  and  a  badbrensia. 
one.    The  name  of  Harold  could  of  course  not  be  uttered 
without  some  of  the  usual  disparaging  epithets,  but  he 
allows  that  the  faithless  usurper  was  a  model  of  every 
princely   and   soldier-like   excellence.^     He  compares  the 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1063.   "  Eodemque  die  rediit." 

*  Joan.  Sarisb.  Polyc.  vi.  6  (iy.  16-18  Giles).  His  general  argument  is, 
''  Yidesne  quantum  electio  ducis  et  ezercitium  juventutis  militic  oonfe- 
rant?"  He  introduces  Harold  thus;  "Anglorum  recens  narrat  historia, 
quod,  quum  Britones,  imiptione  factft,  Augliam  depopularentur,  a  piissimo 
Bege  Edwardo  ad  eos  expugnandos  missus  est  Dux  Haraldus,  irir  quidem  in 
annis  strenuus  [his  common  epithet  with  Florence],  et  laudabilium  operam 

H  h   2 
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OHAP.  z.  days  of  Harold  with  his  own,  and  wishes  that  England  had 
captains  like  him  to  drive  back  the  marauders  who^  in  his 
own  time,  harried  her  borders  with  impunity.^     Another 
writer  of  the  same  age,  the  famous  Giraldus,  attributes 
to  this  campaign  of  Harold  the  security  which  England 
enjoyed  on  the  side  of  the  Welsh  during  the  reigns  of 
the  three  Norman  Kings.^    These  two  writers,  evidently 
speaking  quite  independently  of  each  other,  give  us  several 
details  of  the  campaign     Their  statements  are  folly  con- 
firmed by  the  witness  of  Eadward's  Biographer,  and  the 
whole  account  fits  without  difiiculty  into  the  more  general 
narrative  given  by  the  Chroniclers. 
Harold  and      The  campaign  opened  in  the  last  days  of  May.     The 
inva^       pla^^  of  Harold  embraced  a  combined  attack  on  the  Welsh 
^*^^g      territory  from  both  sides.     He  himself  sailed  with  a  fleet 
1063.         from  Bristol,  the  haven  from  which  he  had  set  sail  on  so 
different  an  errand  twelve  years  before.     Meanwhile  Tostag 
set  forth  with  a  mounted  land  force  from  Northumberland.' 
The  brothers  met,  probably  at  some  point  of  central  Wales, 
and  began  a  systematic  ravaging  of  the  country.     The 

fblgens  inBignibus,  et  qui  tarn  suam  qiiam  suoram  poeset  ^nd  posteroa 
gloriam  dllatare,  nisi  meritorum  titulos,  nequitiam  patzia  imiiaiLS,  peifide 
pnMumpto  regno,  decoloraret." 

^  He  enlarges  at  some  length  on  the  inadeqate  preparations  made  in 
his  time  to  resiit  the  invaders;  "NiviooUini  Britones  iiraunt,  ei  jam 
protendont  terminos  suos,  et  egressi  de  cayemis  snis  latebrisque  silvanim, 
plana  ocoupant,  nobilium  prooemm,  videntibus  ipsis,  impugnant,  expngnant, 
et  dirunnt,  aut  sibi  retinent,  munitiones."  After  some  rhetorical  oomphdntt 
of  the  luxury  of  his  own  age,  he  goes  on,  "  Depopulantur  illi  fines  noatroe ; 
dum  juventus  nostra  instruitur,  et  dum  nobis  miles  annatur,  hostis  OTadit." 
Presently  comes  the  account  of  Harold. 

'  De  Illaud.  Wallise,  ii.  7,  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  451.  He  describes  Harold's 
campaign,  and  adds,  "Ob  has  igitur  tam  cmentas  tamque  recentes  An- 
glorum  de  hftc  gente  victorias  primi  tres  Nonnannorum  Reges  in  tanti 
subjectione  tamque  padficam  suis  diebus  Walliam  tenuere." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1063.  "  Frater  suns  Comes  Tostinus,  ut  Bex  mandArat, 
cum  equestri  occurrit  exercitn."  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says^  "Tostjg 
for  mid  landferde  ongean.*'  "  Landferd"  is  here  opposed  to  Harold's  fleet 
Tostig  had  probably  troops  of  both  kinds  in  his  anny,  but  the  "  eqnestris 
exercitus  '*  implies  that  some  were  Houseoarls. 
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military  genius  of  Harold  was  now  conspicuously  shown  in  ohap.  x. 
the  way  in  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  kind  of  warfare 
T^hich  he  had  to  wage.     Nothing  could  be  better  suited 
than  the  ancient  English  tactics  for  a  pitched  battle  with 
an  equal  enemy.     But  here  there  was  no  hope  or  fear  of 
pitched  battles^  and  the  enemy  to  be  dealt  with  was  one 
ivhose  warfare  was  of  a  very  different  kind.     The  English 
Housecarls^  with  their  heavy  coats  of  mail  and  huge  battle* 
axes,  were  eminently  unfitted  to  pursue  a  light-armed  and 
active  foe  through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Wales.     Ralph 
the  Timid  had  brought  himself  and  his  army  to  discom- 
fiture by  compelling  his  Englishmen  suddenly  to  adopt  the 
tactics  of  France;^  the  valiant  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  Harold 
proved  his  true  generalship  by  teaching  his  soldiers  toweLi 
accustom  themselves  to  the  tactics  and  the  fare^  of  Welsh-  *^**«»- 
men.     The  irregular  English  troops,  the  fyrdy  the  levies 
of  the  shires,  did  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  Welsh 
in  their  way  of  fighting.     But  it  is  not  likely  that  Harold 
would  enter  on  such  a  campaign  as  this  without  the  help 
of  at  least  a  strong  body  of  tried  and  regular  soldiers. 
We  must  therefore  conclude  that  Harold  actually  made 
his  Housecarls  follow  the  tactics  suitable  to  the  country. 
They  gave   up  the  close  array  of  the  shield- wall;  they 
exchanged  their  coats  of  mail  for  leathern  jerkins ;  they  laid 
aside  their  heavy  axes ;  they  kept  their  swords,  but  they 
were  to  trust  mainly  to  the  nimble  and  skilful  use  of  the 
javelin  for  attack  and  of  the  shield  for  defence.^     Thus 

'  See  above,  p.  388. 

'  Giraldus  (Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  453),  in  his  very  curioas  remarks  on  the 
right  way  to  carry  on  a  Welsh  war,  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  poor  fare.  The  Marchers  are  "  Gens  .  .  cibo  potuqne  non 
delicata^  tarn  Cerere  quam  Baccho  caussiB  urgentibns  abstinere  parata." 
It  was  now  no  doubt  that  Harold  showed  that  power  of  enduring  "in- 
finitos  labores,  vigilias,  et  inediam  "  of  which  the  Biographer  (409)  speaks. 
See  above,  p.  38. 

'  The  Biographer  (435)  makes  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  change  of 
tactics; 
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470  LATEB  TEABS  OF  EADWASD. 

GHAP.  X.  attired^  the  English^  under  their  great  leader^  proved  more 
^^[^^and  *'^^*^  *  match  for  the  Welsh  at  their  own  weapons.  Un- 
sabdues  all  happilj  we  have  no  geographical  details  of  the  campai^D^ 
hut  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  its  general  nature^  and  ^we 
can  see  that  it  must  have  been  spread  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  country.  There  were  no  pitched  battles ;  but  tbe 
Englishj  in  their  new  array,  everywhere  strove  with  soooess 
against  the  enemy.  Every  defensible  spot  of  ground  was 
stoutly  contested  by  the  Britons;  but  even  the  most  in- 
accessible mountain  fastnesses  proved  no  8af(^fuard  against 
the  energy  of  Harold.^  He  won  skirmish  after  skinniidi, 
and  each  scene  of  conflict  was  marked^  we  are  told,  by  a 
trophy  of  stone,  bearing  the  proud  l^end,  **  Here  Harold 
conquered/^  ^     Such  a  warfisu^  was  necessarily  merciless. 

"  Quum  volucres  Angli  sub  Haroldo  pneside  juncti 
Tostini  cuneis  agminibuaqoe  citia.'* 
Were  this  writer  less  rhetorical,  one  might  think  that  ewnei  meant  sp^asXiy 
tbe  Housecarls,  as  distinguished  from  the  "  agmlna  dta*'  of  the  light-armed. 
Cf.  GiralduB  (ii.  451);  "BLaroldus  ultimus,  qui  pedes  ipse,  cumque   pe- 
destri  turmA  et  levibns  armis  victuqne    patriae  oonformi   [see  on    the 
Welsh  fare  just  above],  tun  valide  totam  Kambriam  et  cirouiyit  et  trans- 
penetravit."   But  the  fullest  account  is  giyen  by  John  of  Salisbury  (iv.  iS) : 
"Quum  ergo  gentis  cognosoeret  levitfttem,  quasi  pari  oertamine  militiam 
eligens  expeditam,  cum  eis  censuit  oongrediendum,  levem  exeroens  arma- 
turam,  peromatus  incedeos  fiisciis  pectus  et  pnsduro  tectus  corio,  miasililms 
eorum  levia  objectans  andlia,  et  in  eos  contorquens  nunc  spicolA,  nrnic 
mucronem  exeroens,  sic  fngieotium  yestigiis  inhnrebat,   ut  premeretnr 
*  pede  pes  et  cuspide  cuspis,'  et  umbo  umbone  repeUeretor." 
1  Vita  Eadw.  426  ; 

'*  GnaruB  inaccessis  sorobibus  se  credere  miles, 
Tutius  hostiles  iuYolet  unde  aoies, 
Saltibus  et  scopulis  fretus  regione  malignft, 
Sic  vexat  longA  lite  Duces  geminos.'* 
So  John  of  Salisbury  (iy.  18)  ;  "  Nivium  itaque  cotlem  ingressos,  Taatavit 
omnia." 

*  Giraldus  (ii.  451).  "  In  cujus  yictoris  signum  perpetuamque  memoriam 
lapides  in  Wallift,  more  antique  in  titulum  erectos,  lods  in  quibos  victor 
exstitemt,  literas  hujuscemodi  insculptas  habentes  plurimos  inveniee  ; 
Hie  fuit  victor  Haroldus."  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  monuments 
now  remain.  The  stones  at  Trelech  in  Monmouthshire,  sometimes  thought 
to  be  a  memorial  of  one  of  Harold's  victories,  must  be  far  older,  and  Gwent 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  scene  of  war. 
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The  object  was  to  reduce  the  Welsh  to  complete  sub-  ohap.  x. 
mission^  to  disable  them  from  ever  again  renewing  their 
old  ravages.  Harold  was  fighting  too  with  an  enemy 
who  knew  not  what  mercy  was,  who  gave  no  quarter, 
who,  if  they  ever  took  a  prisoner,  instead  of  putting  him 
to  ransom,  cut  off  his  head.^  We  are  not  therefore  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  every  male  who  resisted  was  put  to  the 
sword.^  One  of  our  informants  is  even  driven  to  the 
rhetoric  of  the  East  to  express  the  greatness  of  the 
slaughter.^  Such  terrible  execution  soon^  broke  the  spirit  The  Wekh 
of  the  Welsh.  They  submitted  and  gave  hostages,  they  ™ 
bound  themselves  to  tribute,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition  and  outlawry  upon  Gruffydd.^  The  King  who 
had  reigned  over  all  the  Welsh  kin/  the  warrior  who  had 
been  hitherto  invincible,  the  head  and  shield  and  defender 
of  Britons,''  was  now  thoroughly  hated  by  his  own  people. 
The  war  and  its  results  were  laid  upon  him  as  a  crime,^ 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  days  of  success,  the 

^  Giraldas  (ii.  453).  "  Ibi  capiuntur  milites,  hio  decapitantur ;  ibi  redi- 
muntur,  hie  perimuntiir." 

'  Joan.  Sarisb.  iv.  18.  "Uaque  ad  miBerationem  panruloram  omnem 
mascalum  qui  inveniri  potoit  interficiens,  in  ore  gladii  pacavit  provinciam." 
So  Harold's  biographer,  though  confounding  the  chronology  (see  Appendix 
PP),  says  (Vita  Haroldi,  155)  truly  enough,  "Viribus  autem  oorporis 
quantum  prsstiterit,  quam  acer  et  strenuuB  [mark  the  standing  epithet] 
animis  armifique  innotuerit,  subacta,  immo  ad  intemedonem  per  Haroldum 
pene  deleta,  Wallia  est  ezperta." 

'  Giraldus  (ii.  451).  "  Ut  in  e&dem  fere  mingentem  ad  parietem  non 
reliquerit.'* 

*  John  of  Saliflbuiy  extends  the  campaign  over  two  yean,  and  Florence 
places  the  death  of  Gruffjrdd  in  1064.  But  both  the  Worcester  and  the 
Peterborough  Chronicles  distinctly  place  the  whole  story  between  May 
and  August  1063. 

^  Fl.  Wig.  1063.     "  Regem  suum  Griffinum  ezlegantes  abjecerunt." 

•  Chron.  Wig.  1063.     "  S®  ^®8  kyning  ofer  eall  Wealcyn." 

^  I  quote  literally  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion.  Its  wrong  date,  1 061,  is 
corrected  in  the  Annales  CambriiB  into  1063.  "  GrifiSnus  filiui  Lewelini 
Rex  Britonum  nobilissimus  dolo  suorum  occisus  est." 

'  Ohron.  Wig.  He  is  slain  *'  fram  his  agenum  monnum,  J>arh  >et  gewin 
)>e  he  won  wi|>  Harold  Eorl." 
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CHAP.  X.  Welsh  people  had  been  as  eager  as  their  Eon^^  to  cany 

g!^^<|     spoil  and  slanghter  along  the  Saxon  border.     But   now 

his  own      outlawry  was  not  a  doom  hard  enough  for  the   &UeQ 

S^,g'^       prince;   death  alone  was  the  fitting  punishment  for  his 

'*^3-         crimes.     In  the  month  of  August  in  this  year^  Grufl^dd 

the  son  of  Llywelyuj  the  last  victorious  hero  of  the  old 

Cymrian  stock,  the  last  British  chief  whose  name  was 

really  terrible  in  Saxon  ears,  was  put  to  deatii  by  men 

of  his  own  race,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  the  conqueror.^ 

The  Welsh      Harold  had  thus  been  merciless  as  long  as  resistance 

^^^^u>  ^ted,  but  as  soon  as  the  foe  submitted,  he  displayed  the 

^^d*^     same  politic  and  generous  lenity  which  he  always  displayed 

waUon.       towards  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.     The  head  of 

GruflFjrdd  and  the  beak  of  his  ship^  were  brought  as  trophies 

to  King  Eadward.     His  kingdom  was  granted  to  his  two 

brothers  or  kinsmen,  Bleddyn  and  Bhiwallon,^  who  received 

^  The  Peterborough  Chronioler  ia  almost  startling  in  his  terse  fareTity ; 
"And  kat  folc  heom  gislodon  and  to  bngon,  and/oron  tffiSfSan  to,  and 
o£dogon  heora  cyng  Griffin  and  brohton  Harolde  his  heafod.**  The  words 
in  Italics  might  mean  that  they  went  and  slew  Gmfl^dd  by  Harold'a  order, 
in  short  that  his  death,  in  conformity  with  the  yote  of  the  duistmas 
Gem6t  (see  above,  p.  465),  was  required  by  Harold  as  part  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  Such  a  demand,  serere  as  it  may  seem,  would  doubHeas 
have  been  legal.  But  this  does  not  seem  a  necessary  meaning  of  the  woxtla, 
and  the  expressions  of  the  Worcester  writer,  of  Florence,  and  of  the 
Welsh  Chronicle  read  as  if  the  deed  was  distinctly  the  work  of  the  Welsh 
themsolyes.  By  John  of  Salisbury's  time  it  was  forgotten  that  Qrnfiydd 
was  killed  by  his  own  people ;  with  him  Harold  "  Reges  oepit  et  ca|}ita 
eorum  Begi  qui  eum  miserat  preesentavit**  (iv.  18). 

>  Chron.  Wig.  "And  Harold  hit  [Gruffjrdd's  head]  >am  kynge  broht^ 
and  his  scipes  heafod  and  )>a  bone  |>ermid."  I  do  not  know  what  the 
"bone"  means.  The  Biographer  (426)  says  nothing  about  the  death  of 
GruQydd,  but  is  eloquent  about  the  spoil,  especially  the 

'*  Proram  cum  puppi,  pondus  grave  scilicet  auri, 
Artificum  studio  fiisile  multiplici." 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle  (1063)  says  expressly  that  the  two  princes 
were  Gruffydd's  brothers ;  "And  se  kyng  Eadward  betshte  jMet  land  bis 
twam  gebro)nran  Blepgenie  and  RigwaUan."  In  the  two  Welsh  Chronicles 
no  notice  is  taken  of  this  investiture  of  Gruffjrdd's  suocessors,  but  in  1068 
we  find  Bleddyn  and  RhiwaUon  reigning  ;  they  are  however  called  sons  of 
Cynfyn,  and  are  described  as  wsging  war  with  the  sons  of  Gru^dd.    Of 
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the  land  as  Under-kings  of  the  English  Emperor.  Bat,  ohap.  z. 
according  to  the  precedent  set  on  the  earlier  submission  of  1056. 
Gruffydd,^  a  considerable  part  of  the  Welsh  territory  was  now 
incorporated  with  the  English  Kingdom.  In  the  North  the 
vale  of  Clwyd,  containing  Gruffydd's  palace  at  Bhuddlan, 
was  added  to  the  English  shire  of  Chester,  and  in  the 
South,  the  land  of  Gwent,  or  so  much  of  it  as  lies  between 
the  Wye  and  the  Usk,  was  added  to  the  shire  of  Gloucester, 
The  former  dismemberment  became  an  addition  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Eadwine  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Harold.  Badnor 
too,  on  the  central  march  of  Wales,  also  became  an  English 
possession.^  For  the  remainder  of  the  land  the  new  princes 
went  through  the  accustomed  rites  of  homage.  They  swore 
oaths  and  gave  hostages  to  King  Eadward,  and  also  to  Earl 
Harold,  seemingly  as  his  destined  successor.^  They  en- 
gaged also  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been  accustomed 
in  past  times,  but  which,  we  may  be  sure,  had  been  very 
irregularly  paid  in  the  days  of  Gruffydd.* 

Two  pieces  of  legislation  are  said  to  have  followed  the  LegiBi»feioiL 
.  conquest  of  Wales.     Harold  is  said  to  have  ordained  that  wrIos. 
any  Welshman  found  in  arms  on  the   English   side   of 
Offia's   Dyke  should  lose  his   right  hand.^     If  this  was 

Bleddyn  we  have  heard  before  in  the  invaBion  of  Herefordflbire.  See  above, 
p.  387.  *  See  above,  p.  400. 

'  On  the  evidence  for  these  ceesions,  see  Appendix  SS. 

'  See  Appendix  LL.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  leaves  out  all  men- 
tion of  Eadward  ;  "And  he  [Harold]  sette  o))eme  cjng  )Nprto.'* 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "  And  hig  [Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon]  a]>as  sworon  and 
gislas  saldan  1>8Bm  Cynge  and  )>aem  Eorle,  ^%  heo  him  on  allum  Mngum 
nnswicende  beon  woldon,  and  eighwar  him  gearwe,  on  wsetere  and  on  lande, 
and  swylo  of  [>am  lande  gelnstan  swylc  man  dyde  toforan  aer  ojirum  kynge." 

'  Joan.  Sarisb.  iv.  18.  ''Legem  statuit  ut  quioumque  Britonum  exinde 
citra  terminum,  quem  eis  prsBscripsit,  fossam  scilicet  Offis,  cum  telo  inveni- 
retur,  ei  ab  offidalibus  regni  manus  dextra  prsBoideretur."  A  not  very 
different  order  was  put  out  in  John  of  Salisbury's  own  day.  Henry  the 
Second  ordered  in  11 75  '*ne  aliquis  anna  gestaret  per  Angliam  dtra 
Sabrinam,  scilicet  arcum  et  sagittas,  et  cultella  cum  punc^  ;  et  si  quis 
hujusmodi  arma  gestaret  caperetur."    Ben.  Petrib.  L  93.    This  however 
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GHAF.  X.  anything  more  than  a  temporary  military  regulation, 
Harold's  ordaining  it  can  only  mean  that  it  was  be  who 
proposed  the  enactment  to  the  Witan.  The  other  decree 
is  attributed  to  the  special  indulgence  of  Eadward  himself. 
The  slaughter  of  the  male  population  of  Wales  had  been 
so  great  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  slain  finding  husbands  among  tbeir  crwn 
people.  Lest  the  whole  race  shotdd  die  out,  the  King 
allowed  them  to  marry  Englishmen^  which  we  must  infer 
had  hitherto  been  unlawful.^  Stories  like  these  must  be 
taken  at  what  they  are  worth.  Though  coming  from  the 
same  source^  they  do  not  bear  about  them  the  same  stamp 
of  truth  as  the  accounts  which  are  given  us  of  the  military 
details  of  the  campaign.^ 

Wales  was  thus^  to  all  appearance^  thoroughly  oonqu^ed. 
North  Wales,  the  original  Kingdom  of  Oruf^dd,  seems  to 
have  remained  fairly  quiet;  but  elements  of  disturbance  still 
lingered  in  the  South.  Part  of  the  land  of  Gwent  had,  as 
we  have  seen^  been  formally  incorporated  with  the  English 
Kingdom  and  with  the  West-Saxon  Earldom.^  Harold. 
accordingly  hastened  to  take  possession  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  his  sovereign.  King  Eadward  was  growing  old,  but 
he  still  retained  his  love  of  hunting,  and  a  new  field  seemed 
to  be  opened  for  the  royal  sport  in  the  wild  lands  which 
had  been  lately  brought  into  fuller  subjection  to  the  royal 
authority.     In  the  low  lands  of  Owent,  near  one  of  the 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  specially  aimed  at  the  Welsh.  The  historian 
adds,  "  sed  haeo  pnecepta  parvo  tempore  custodita  sunt." 

^  Joan.  Sarisb.  iv.  iS.  "  Adeoqne  Tirtute  Ducis  tunc  Britones  confecti 
sunt  ut  fere  gens  tota  deficere  videretur,  et  ex  indulgently  jam  dicti  Regis 
mulieres  eorum  nupsenint  Anglis." 

'  I  leave  out  a  paragraph  which  stood  here  in  the  first  edition  touching 
the  marriage  of  Harold  with  Ealdgyth  the  sister  of  Bad  wine  and  Morkere, 
which  I  then  thought  happened  at  this  time.  I  now  feel  almost  certain 
that  it  did  not  happen  till  after  Harold's  coronation.    See  voL  iiL  p.  625. 

'  See  Appendix  SS. 
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usual  places  of  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  fit)m  ohap.  x. 
Engfland  into  Wales,  the  Earl  chose  out  a  place  called  ^f^^^^ 

.  Duildfl  a 

Porth-iscoed  or  Portskewet  as  well  suited  for  his  sove-  hunting- 

■aftt  ftt 

reign's  diversions.^     One  of  the  great   G^emots  of  eachport- 
year  was  now  so  regularly  held  at  Oloucester  that  a  place  ^®^®i 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  that  city  might  well  seem  xo^>5- 
convenient  for  the  purpose.     But  besides  this^  it  was  an 
obvious  policy  thus  to  take  seizin,  as  it  were,  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  and  to  show  to  their  inhabitants  that  their 
new  sovereign  was   to   be  really  a  present  master.     At 
Portskewet  then  Earl  Harold  began  to  build  a  house,  and 
he  had  gathered  together  a  large  number  of  workmen  and 
an  abundant  store  of  provisions  and  other  good  things. 
We  do  not  read  that  Eadward  ordered  the  building  of  the 
house;  it  seems  rather  like  a  voluntary  act  of  Harold's 
own,  springing  from  his  personal  consideration  for  his  royal 
brother-in-law's  pleasure.     Of  any  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  newly  appointed  princes  of  the  country  we  hear 
nothing.     But  there  was  one  to  whom  a  Saxon  settlement 
on  the  soil  of  Owent  was  far  more  irksome  than  it  could  be 
to  any  prince  of  Powys  or  Ghvynedd.     A  disinherited  and  Caradoc 
dispossessed  chieftain  still  looked  on  the  land  as  his  own,  Gmfijdd 
and  probably  deemed  Harold  and  Bleddyn  to  be  equally  ^^^^^ 
intruders.    This  was  Caradoc  ap  Gruffydd,  the  son  of  that  IuHb  the 
Gruffydd  of  South  Wales  who  had  been  slain,  and  his  Augnut  24, 
kingdom    seized,   by   the   more  famous    Grufl^dd  whose '°  ^' 
career  had  so  lately  come  to  an  end.'    According  to  one 
account,  he  had  been  himself  outlawed  by  order  of  Harold.® 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1065.  "Harold  Eorl  .  .  .  |>one  Kingo  Eadward  }«r  to 
habbene  for  huntno^ws  ^mgon."  So  Flor.  Wig.  "  Ut  Dominas  suus  Rex 
Eadwardus  iUic  aliquamdiu  venationis  cauMft  degere  poasit.** 

*  See  above,  p.  386.  Florence  expresslj  distinguiBhes  him  as  "filial 
Regis  Suth-Walanorum  Griffini,  quern  ante  paucos  annos  Griffinui  Rex 
North- Walanoram  occiderat,  ejusque  regnum  invaaerat." 

"  R.  Wend.  i.  507.  '*  Craddoo,  Griffini  filius,  quern  anno  priDterito  exsu- 
laverat  Haroldus."  This  may  however  be  some  confusion  with  the  outlawry 
of  Gru£^dd  ap  Llywelyn. 
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our.  X.  At  anj  late,  the  flight  of  the  palace  of  the  English  King, 
rising  in  a  district  which  had  once  been  his  fiather's, 
rankled  in  his  sonl.  He  gathered  as  laige  a  band  as  he 
could,  he  came  suddenly  on  the  unfinished  bnilding,  he 
slew  nearly  all  the  workmen,  and  carried  off  all  the  good 
things  which  had  been  provided  for  them  and  for  the 
King.^  Soch  is  the  account  in  our  own  Chronicles,  but 
an  incidental  notice  in  the  Norman  Survey  might  lead  us 
to  think  that  Caradoc  was  not  satisfied  with  destroying 
the  newly  built  house  of  the  King,  but  that  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  newly  conquered  country  was  harried  by  its 
banished  prince.'  A  raid  even  on  this  greater  scale  was 
common  enough  in  the  desolating  border-warfare  which 
was  ever  going  on  between  the  English  and  Wekh,  but  it 
is  clear  that  a  special  political  importance  attached  to  this 
act  of  Caradoc.  One  of  the  Chroniclers  adds  significantly, 
''  We  know  not  who  this  ill  counsel  first  devised.''  ^  These 
words,  taken  with  a  £eu^  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
speak  of,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  idea  that  this  lesser 
disturbance  in  South  Wales  was  not  without  connexion 
with  the  more  important  events  in  England  which  pre- 
sently followed  it. 

^3.  I%€  Revolt  of  Northumberland.     1065. 

If  E^dward  or  Harold  made  any  preparations  to  avenge 
the  insult  offiered  by  Caradoc  to  the  Imperial  authority, 
their  attention  was  soon  called  off  from  that  comer  of 
the  Empire  to  a  fiur  greater  movement  in  the  Earldom  of 
Northumberland.     However  righteous  may  have  been  the 

*  Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1065.  **  pa  for  Cradoc  Qriffines  soiin  to,  mid 
eallmn  \t$m  lie  he  begytan  mihte,  and  ]MBt  folc  maMt  eall  ofidoh  >e  \mr 
timbrode,  and  ]»t  g6d  genam  )>e  \mt  gegaderod  wsbs.** 

'  Domeaday,  169.  **  Sub  iisdem  propoeitis  sant  iiii  Tills  wastaUe  p«r 
Rflgem  Ganduech.**  Theae  lie  in  the  part  of  Gwent  with  whidi  we  aze 
now  oonoerned. 

*  Chron.  Wig.     "  Ne  wiaton  we  hwa  [x>ne  immd  ereat  genadde." 
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intentions   with   which  Tostig  set  out^  however  needfiil  ohap.  x. 
a    wholesome  severiiy  may  have  been  in  the  then  state  ^F®^®'* 


of  his  province^  it  is  clear  that  his  government  had  by  this  in  N< 
time  degenerated  into  an  insupportable  tyranny.    This  is  hmd. 
not  uncommonly  the  case  with  men  of  his   disposition^ 
a    disposition    evidently  harsh,  obstinate,  and  impatient 
of  opposition.     Rigid  justice,  untempered  by  mercy,  easily 
changes  into  oppression.    The  whole  province  rose  against  Revolt  of 
him.     His  apologist  tries  to  represent  the  leaders  of  the  humbriaiiB' 
movement  as  wrong-doers  whom  the  Earl's  strict  justice  J?^"^ 
had  chastised  or  offended.^     Such  may  well  have  been  October  3, 
the  case,  but  the  long  list  of  grievances  put  forth  by 
the  Northumbrians,  though  it  may  easily  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, cannot  have  been  wholly  invented.     First  and  Charges 
foremost,  Toetig  had  robbed  GKkI;^   elsewhere  he  bears  ^^"^^ 
a  high  reputation  for  piety,  and,  in  any  case,  the  charge 
must  be  taken  with  the  same  allowance  as  the  like  charges 
against  his  brother.     But  he  had  also  robbed  many  men  of 
land  and  of  life,^  he  had  raised  up  unjust  law,^  and  had 
laid  on  the  Earldom  a  tax  whoUy  beyond  its  means  to 
bear.^    A  list  of  particular  crimes  is  added.     Two  Th^^,  Murder  of 
Oamel  the  son  of  Orm  and  Ulf  the  son  of  Dolfin,  had,  in  jj^f 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  been  received  in  the  Earl's  ^^4- 
chamber  under  pretence  of  peace,  and  had  been   there 
treacherously  slain  by  his  order.®    That  is  to  say,  Tostig 

^  Vita  Eadw.  411.     "Interea  quommdam  nobilinm  faotione  quo*  ob 
-  nequitiafl  mas  gravi  presserat  dominatAs  sui  jugo,  conjurant  in  inyioem 
in  ejiu  prsBJndicio." 
'  Cfaron.  Ab.  1065.    "  For|>am  }«  he  rypte  God  seroet." 

*  lb.    **  And  ea]le  |ia  bestiypte  >e  he  ofer  mihte,  et  life  and  et  lande.** 

*  lb.  "EaUe  |>a  mid  hym  >e  unlage  nerdon."  On  the  untranalatable 
phrase  of  vnUav,  me  above,  p.  334. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1065.  "Pro  immensitate  tributi  quod  de  tot&  NorthbymbriA 
injoate  aoceperat." 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1065.  "  Pro  ezfleerandft  nece  .  .  Oamelis  filii  Orm  ac  Ulfi 
filii  Dolfini  qno«  anno  pnecedenti  Eboraoi  in  camerA  mA,  sub  pads  fcedere, 
per  inndiaa.  Comet  Toitius  oocidere  pmcepit.**  Dolfin  and  Oim  both 
appear  in  Domesday,  seemingly  as  holders  under  William  of  small  parts  of 
great  estates  held  under  Eadward.     See  178  h,  330  h,  331  h,    Onn  married 
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OHAP.  z.  had  repeated  one  of  the  worst  deeds  of  Harthacnnt^^  and  of 
Cnnt  himself  before  his  reformation.'  These  men  maj 
have  been  criminals;  Tostig  may  have  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  simply  doing  an  act  of  irregfular  justice  in 
thus  destroying  men  who  were  perhaps  too  powerful  to  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  But  whatever  -were 
the  crimes  of  Ulf  and  Ghunel^  Tostig,  by  this  act,  d^praded 
himself  to  their  level.  If  even  the  most  guiliy  were  to  be 
cut  off  in  such  a  way  as  this,  even  the  most  innocent  coold 
not  feel  themselves  safe.  Another  charge  aimed  yet  higher 
than  the  Earl  himself.  An  accomplice  of  his  misdeeds  is 
spoken  of,  whom  we  should  certainly  never  have  been 
Mulder  of  expected  to  find  charged  with  bloodshed.  A  Hegn 
Decraiber  named  Oospatric  had  been,  at  the  last  Christmas  Gremot, 
a8, 1064.  treacherously  murdered  in  the  King's  court.  The  deed 
was  said  to  have  been  done  by  order  of  the  lady  at  the 
instigation  of  her  brother.'  As  there  were  other  bearers  of 
the  name,  we  may  at  least  hope  that  this  Gk>spatric  was  not 
the  one ,  who  had  so  nobly  jeoparded  his  life  to  save  the 
life  of  Tostig  on  his  return  from  his  Roman  pilgrimage.^ 
To  avenge  these  crimes,  the  chief  men  of  both  divisions 
of  Northumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of 
Bemicia  and  Deira,^  rose  in  arms.^     Soon  after  Michael- 

iBthelthiyth,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Ealdred  (Sim.  Don.  X  Scriptt.  8a)  and 
sister-in-law  of  Earl  Siward  (see  toI.  i.  p.  521),  but  Gkmel  was  not  her  son. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  5a a.  •  See  toL  i.  p.  376. 

^  Fl.  Wig.  *'  Pro  exsecrandA  neoe  .  .  .  Grospatrici,  quern  B^;ina  Edgitfaa, 
germani  sui  Tostii  caussA,  in  curiA  Kegis,  qnartA  nocte  DominicsB  nativitatis, 
per  inaidias  occidi  juasit."  The  deed  here  attributed  to  Eadgyth  reminds 
one  of  the  old  crimes  of  Eadric  at  Shrewsbury  and  Oxford.  See  voL  i. 
PP'  325t  371-  *  See  above,  p.  455. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1065.  "And  sona  sefter  )>isan  gegaderedon  ^  >^genas  hi 
ealle  on  Eoforwicscire  and  on  NorfRiymbralande  togsdere."  Here  we  have 
perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  name  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  name  North- 
humberland  in  its  modem  sense.  See  vol  i.  pp.  644, 646.  The  Abingdon 
Chronicle  has  only  "on  Eoforwicscire,"  and  Peterborough  says  ''fbron 
NorVhymbra  togiedere." 

*  I  have,  as  usual,  made  a  comparison  of  the  narratives  in  an  Appendix 
(Note  TT),  referring  here  only  to  details. 
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mas  two  hundred  Thegna  ^  came  to  York^  and  there  held  ohap.  x. 
what  they  evidently  intended  to  be  a  Oem6t  of  the  ancient  ^^]^  ^^ 
Kingdom    of  Northnmberland.      They  were  headed  by  York. 

°  J  J  Octobers, 

several  of  the  greatest  men  of  Northern  England^  by  1065. 

Oamel-beam,  doubtless  a  kinsman  of  the  slain  son  of  Orm, 
by  Dunstan  the  son  of  iEthelnoth^  and  Olonieom  the  son 
of  Heardulf.^  These  names  seem  to  show  that  both  Eng- 
lish and  Danish  blood  was  represented  in  the  Assembly. 
Tostig  was  now  absent  from  his  Earldom ;  he  was  engaged 
with  the  King  in  his  constant  diversion  of  hunting,  in 
some  of  the  forests  of  Wiltshire  or  Hampshire.^  But  the 
rebels  needed  not  his  presence,  and  they  began  at  once  to 
pass  decrees  in  utter  defiance  of  the  royal  authority.  Earls  Constitu- 
had  hitherto  always  been  appointed  and  removed  by  the  tion  of^'^^* 
King  and  his  Witan,  and  any  complaints  of  the  Northum-  ^^^*y. 
brians  against  Tostig  ought  legally  to  have  been  brought  Iwid. 
before  a  Gemot  of  the  whole  realm.  But  nowhere  was 
the  feeling  of  provincial  independence  so  strong  as  in  the 
lands  north  of  the  Humber.  The  Northumbrians  remem- 
bered that  there  had  been  a  time  when  they  had  chosen 
and  deposed  Kings  for  themselves^  without  any  reference 
to  a  West-Saxon  over-lord.  The  West-Saxon  King  was 
now  no  longer  an  over-lord^  but  an  immediate  sovereign ; 
Northumberland  was  no  longer  a  dependency^  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  Kingdom;  the  men  of  Deira  and 
Bemicia  shared  every  right  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
men  of  Wessex  and  Eaat-Anglia.  Still  the  old  feelings 
lingered  on,  and  they  were  probably  heightened  by  the 
constant  absence  of  the  King  and  even  of  his  lieutenant. 

>  Flor.  Wig.  1065.     "  Cum  CO.  militibui." 

*  The  names  come  from  Florence.  All  three^  especially  Gamel,  appear 
in  Domesday  as  great  landowners  in  King  Eadward's  time.  In  1086 
Gamel  still  holds  in  capUe  a  small  part  of  his  vast  estates  in  Yorkshire 
(33  0>  while  his  small  Staffordshire  holding  seems  to  he  increased  (250  &). 
Dunstan  has  sunk  to  be  a  tenant  of  Ubert  of  Lacy  (317  &)^  while  Glonieom, 
caUed  in  Domesday  Glunier  (398  et  al.),  has,  either  by  death  or  by  confis- 
cation, vanished  altogether.  '  See  Appendix  TT. 
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OHAP.  X.  Eadward  had  never  shown    himself  further  north   Uian 
Gloucester,  or  perhaps  Shrewsbury;^  there  is  no  record. 
of  any  Gem6t  of  his  reign  being  held  at  York  or  Liin- 
Frequent    coln.      And    the    frequent    absences    of    Tostig,    whom 
Tostig.       Eadward  loved  to  have  about  him,  are  clearly  reckoned 
among  the  grievances  of  his  province.^     While  he  ygraa 
busied  in  the  frivolities  of  Eadward's  courts  the  care   of 
Copmge,     Northumberland  was  entrusted  to  a  Thegn  of  the  cotrntxy. 
Earl.         Copsige  by  name.      He  is  described  as  a  prudent  man 
and  a  benefactor  to  the  Church  of  Durham.     It  does  not 
appear  how  far  he  now  shared  the  unpopularity  of  bis 
master^  but  it  is  certain  that,  at  a  later  time,  he  incurred 
equal  unpopularity  by  his  own  acts.     He  afterwards  bore 
the  title  of  Earl/  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  even 
have  borne  it  now  as  Tostig's  deputy.     This  systematic 
government  by  proxy  was  no  doubt  highly  offensive  to 
local  Northumbrian   patriotism.      It  was^  in  a  marked 
way^  dealing  with  the  land  as  a  mere  dependency.    The 
Danes  of  the  North  were  indignant  that  their  ancient 
realm  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  presence,  not 

^  The  regulationB  made  for  the  King's  reception  at  Shrewsbury  (Domes- 
dtkj,  15  a)  show  that  his  presence  there  was  not  unlikely,  and  there  was  at 
least  one  Gtomdt  held  there  in  the  time  of  JBthelred.  See  toL  i.  p.  335. 
One  of  the  legends  of  Harold  and  Tostig  (see  Appendix  GG)  implies  the 
King's  expected  presence  at  Hereford ;  but  we  do  not  distinctly  hear  of 
him  furthei  north  than  Gloucester.  '  See  above,  p.  376. 

>  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  EccL  Dun.  iii.  14  (X  Soriptt.  37).  *'Quidam  Tocabulo 
Gopei,  qui  sub  Tosfci  totius  comitates  curam  gerebat.**  Gest.  Begg.  AngL 
a.  107  a  (X  Scriptt.  ao4).  "  Rex  Willehnus  oomitatum  Osulfi  cammiiit 
Copsio^  qui  erat  partis  Tostii  Gonutis,  viro  coosiliario  et  pradcntL"  In 
Domesday  also  (398  b  et  aL)  he  figures  as  Gopsi,  but  his  estates  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  yery  large.  His  gifts  to  the  church  of  Durham  sra 
mentioned  by  Simeon  (X  Scriptt.  37).  The  Norman  writers,  as  WiDiam 
of  Poitiers  (148  ed.  Giles),  turn  his  name  into  Goxo,  out  of  which  Thieny, 
by  way  of  being  specially  Teutonic^  has  made  Kox,  (Gompare  ''Alwioni 
Coc  Bedellus"  in  Domesday  190,  a  prudent  man  who  held  at  the  Surraj 
what  he  had  held  T.  B.  E.)  They  also  call  him  "  Gomes/'  thoagh  SimeoB 
(X  Scriptt.  37)  seems,  even  under  William,  to  gire  him  do  higher  title  thas 
"  Procurator,**  that  is  most  likely  Gerefa. 
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ODly  of  the  King  but  of  its  own  Earl.  They  had  no  mind  chap.  x. 
to  be  governed  by  orders  sent  forth  from  some  West^Saxon 
town  or  hunting-seat.  The  Northumbrians  therefore, 
without  presence  or  licence  of  King  or  Earl^  took  upon 
them  to  hold  a  Gem6t,  doubtless  an  armed  Gemote  of  the 
revolted  lands. 

The  Assembly  which  had  thus  irregpilarly  come  together  Acta  of  the 
did  not  indeed  venture  on  the  extreme  step  of  renouncing  York, 
all  allegiance  to  the  King  of  the  English.     But  everything  ^^  3. 
short  of  this  extreme  step  was  quickly  done.   The  Merciless 
Parliament  of  later  days  could  not  surpass  this  North- 
humbrian  G^mdt  in  violent  and  blood-thirsty  decrees.  *  The  Vote  of 
rebels  passed  a  vote  of  deposition  against  their  Earl  Tostig;  and^out^" 
they  declared  him  an  outlaw/  and  elected  in  his  place  jjj|^|. 
Morkere,  the  younger  son  of  iElfgar  of  Mercia.^   Waltheof,  Toetag. 
the  son  of  Siward,  was  passed  by,  and  they  may  have  felt  ^^^^^ 
the  danger  of  the  rivalries  which  were  sure  to  arise  if  they  ^^^ 
chose  one  of  the  ordinary  Thegns  of  the  country.^     Still 
the  election  of  Morkere,  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
story,  seem  to  show  that,  along  with  the  real  grievances  of 
Northumberland,  the  intrigues  of  the  Mercian  brothers  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  stirring  up  of  this  revolt.    The 
old  rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Godwine  and  Leofric  had 
now  taken  the  form  of  a  special  enmity  between  Tostig  and 
the  sons  of  iElfgar.^    Eadwine,  in  short,  was  now  entering  Treasons 
on  that  series  of  treasons  which  he  had,  within  a  very  few  ,^e. 

^  Chroxm.  Wig.  Petrib.  1065.  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  leases  out 
this  decree^  which  marks  the  gathering  as  intended  to  claim  the  character 
of  a  lawful  Gem6t. 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  *'  And  sendon  efter  Morkere  .^El^ares  stma 
Eorles,  and  gecuron  hine  heom  to  Eorle."  To  the  same  effect  afterwards 
Ghron.  Ab.  "Hig  namon  heom  >a  Morkere  to  Eorle."  Vita  Eadw.  411. 
"Utque  efferse  temeritatis  haberent  auctoritatem,  caput  sibi  et  dominum 
faciunt  Ducis  Alfgari  filium  juniorem,  ej usque  fratrem  natu  majorem,  ad 
hanc  societatem  dementise  suss  invitant." 

»  See  above,  p.  378.  *  Pee  above,  p.  435. 
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CHAP.  z.  years^  the  opportunity  of  practising  against  four  soTexeigiis 
in  succession.  Eadward^  Harold^  Eadgar^  and  William  all 
found  in  turn  that  no  trust  was  to  be  put  in  the  allegiance 
or  the  oaths  of  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians.  The  treasons  of 
Eadwine  were  often  passive  rather  than  active;  thej  never 
reached  the  height  of  personal  betrayal ;  otherwise  the  last 
Mercian  Earl  was  no  unworthy  representative  of  his  pre- 
His  policy  ;dece8sor  Eadric.  Still  the  policy  of  the  sons  of  j£l%ar 
aionofthe  wsMS  at  any  rate  more  intelligible  than  the  policy  of  the 
Kingdom,  ajxjh-traitor.  Their  object  evidently  was  to  revive  the  old 
division  of  the  Kingdom^  as  it  had  been  divided  between 
Cnut'  and  Eadmund  or  between  Harold  and  Hartfaacnut. 
Whenever  the  throne  should  be  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Eadward^  they  were  ready  to  leave  Wessex^  and  probably 
East-Anglia,  to  any  one  who  could  hold  them^  but  Merda 
and  Northumberland  were  to  form  a  separate  realm  nnder 
the  house  of  Leofric.  This  view  of  their  policy  explains 
all  their  later  actions.  They  dreamed  of  dividing  the 
Kingdom  with  Harold;  they  dreamed  of  dividing  it  with 
Eadgar;  they  even  dreamed^  one  can  hardly  doubt,  of 
dividing  it  with  William  himself.  They  were  ready  enoogh 
to  welcome  West-Saxon  help  in  their  own  hour  of  trial, 
but  they  would  not  strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  Wessex  in 
her  greatest  need.  The  present  movement  in  Northum- 
berland, above  all  the  election  of  Morkere  to  the  Earldom, 
exactly  suited  their  purposes.  It  was  more  than  the  mere 
exaltation  of  one  of  the  brothers ;  it  was  more  than  the 
transfer  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Kingdom 
from  the  house  of  Godwine  to  the  house  of  Leofric.  The 
whole  land  from  the  WelUnd  to  the  Tweed  was  now  united 
under  the  rule  of  the  two  brothers.  There  was  now  a 
much  &irer  hope  of  changing  the  northern  and  central 
Earldoms  into  a  separate  Kingdom,  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  of 
the  throne  should  occur.  When  therefore  the  Northum- 
brians sent  for  Morkere,  offering  him  their  Earldom,  he 
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gfladly  accepted  the  offer.  He  took  into  his  own  hands  ohap.  x. 
the  government  of  Deira^  or^  as  it  is  now  b^^ning  to  be 
called,  Yorkshire.  Bat  he  ^itmsted  the  govemment  of  the  Oswiilf  in 
Northern  province,  the  old  Bemicia,  now  beginning  to  be 
distinctively  called  Northumberland,^  to  the  young  Oswulf, 
the  son  of  Siward's  victim  Eadwulf.^  We  have  no  account 
of  the  motives  of  this  appointment.  It  may  have  been  a 
condition  of  Morkere's  election;  it  may  have  been  a 
popular  act  done  of  his  own  accord.  But  in  either  case 
this  appointment  seems  to  show  that  the  Northumbrians 
bore  no  special  love  to  Siward  or  his  house,  but  that  they 
rather  looked  with  affection  on  the  more  direct  representa- 
tives of  their  ancient  Earls.  Oswulf  is  spoken  of  as  a 
youth  at  this  time,  but  as  it  was  now  twenty-four  years 
siuce  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  must  have  been  a  grown  1041. 
man.  Waltheof,  the  son  of  Siward,  so  eminent  only  two 
years  later,  could  not  have  been  much  younger.  If  Siward's  1067. 
memory  had  been  at  all  popular  in  Northumberland, 
Waltheof,  rather  than  Oswulf,  would  surely  have  been 
chosen  for  this  important  subordinate  government,  even  if 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  entrust  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Kingdom. 

Thus  far  the  Northumbrian  Assembly,  however  irregu- 
larly called  together,  had  acted  in  something  like  the 
character  of  a  lawftil  Gemot.  To  depose  and  elect  an  Earl 
was  a  stretch  of  power  beyond  the  constitutional  authority 
of  a  local  Gtem6t;  still  the  unconstitutional  character  of 
the  act  consisted  solely  in  the  Oemdt  of  a  single  Earldom 
taking  upon  itself  ftinctions  which  lawfully  belonged  only 
to  a  Oem6t  of  the  whole  Kingdom.     But  the  Thegns  who 

^  See  above,  p.  478. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Great.  Regg.  107a  (X  Soriptt.  204).  "  Morkarus  vero,  quooiam 
alias  gravibas  negotiis  impedituB  ftierat,  oomitatum  ultra  Tynam  tiadidit 
Oralfo  adolescenti,  iilio  prefati  Comitis  Eadulfi."  We  shall  hear  of  him 
again. 
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OHAP.  Z. 


TheNorth- 
humbruuii 

Amand 
and  Re»- 
yenswui. 
October  3. 


Grenenl 


of 


Tostig's 
fbllowen, 
and  plun- 
der of  his 
treuozy. 
October  4. 


were  aflsembled  at  York  went  on  to  acts  which  showed 
that,  however  g^tj  Tostig  may  have  been,  they  at  least 
had  small  right  to  throw  stones  at  him.  Slaughter  and 
plunder  were  soon  shown  to  be  quite  as  much  their  objects 
as  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  punishment  of  ofiSsndeis. 
On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  Assembly,  two  of  Tostig^s 
Danish  Housecarls,  Amund  and  Reavenswart,  who  had  fled 
from  York,  were  overtaken,  and  were  put  to  death  without 
the  walls  of  the  city.^  How  &t  these  men  deserved  thar 
doom,  how  far  their  doom  was  the  sentence  of  anything 
which  even  pretended  to  be  a  lawful  tribunal,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
can  have  been  even  the  shadow  of  lawful  authority  for 
the  acts  of  the  next  day.  As  many  of  Tostig's  personal 
followers,  English  and  Danish,  as  could  be  found,  two 
hundred  in  number,  were  massacred.^  The  Earl's  treasury 
was  next  broken  open,  and  all  its  contents,  weapons,  gold, 
silver,  and  other  precious  things,  were  carried  off.  This 
may  have  been  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  repaying  them- 
selves for  the  unjust  tax  of  which  they  complained;  other- 
wise any  notion  of  policy  would  rather  have  bidden  them 
to  hand  over  the  treasures  of  their  enemy  to  the  chief  whom 
they  had  themselves  chosen.^ 


^  The  names  come  from  Florence,  wlio  (see  Appendix  TT)  deicribei 
them  u  "illius  [Tostii]  Danicoa  hoscarlas,  Amandom  et  Beavensyaiium.*' 
"  Danicus  "  is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  doee  not  show  whether  they  were 
mere  adventurers  from  Denmark  or  sons  of  foUowers  of  Cnut.  The  name 
would  hardly  be  applied  to  descendants  of  the  elder  Danish  settlers.  At 
any  rate,  one  of  these  men  was  a  considerable  landowner,  and  both,  from 
their  special  mention,  must  hare  been  men  of  some  importance,  probably 
officers  in  conmiand  of  the  force.  Reavenswart  is  doubtless  the  man  who, 
under  several  spellings,  occurs  as  a  landowner  T.  R.  E.  in  Yorkshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire  (Domesday,  457,  266,  26Sh,  301  6).  The  Amimd 
of  Sufiblk,  433,  433  6,  and  441  6,  is  a  di£kient  person,  but  may  not  '*  Ansod 
huscarl  R.  £."  in  Hertfordshire,  140  h,  be  a  corrupt  form  of  our  Amund  ? 

'  See  Appendix  TT. 

'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1065.  "And  naman  ealle  his  waspna  on  Eofon»ic 
and  gold  and  seolfer  and  ealle  his  sceattas,  )ie  hig  inihton  ahwKir  ^ 
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The  real  character  of  the  revolt,  as  far  at  least  as  the    chap.  x. 
sons  of  ^Ifgar  were  conceroed,  soon  showed  itself.     Mor-  mi^h'^' 
kere  did  not  sit  down  quietly  to  reign  in  Northumberland ;  "o^^j*- 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  even  demanded  the  consent  of 
the  King  and  of  the  national  Witan  to  his  usurpation.    He 
at  once  marched  southwards/    On  his  march  be  was  joined 
by    the  men  of  the  shires  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby.'    It  is  not  clear  whether  Nottinghamshire  was  part 
of  Tostig's  Earldom ;'  but  all  three  shires  were  districts  in 
which  the  Danish  element  was  strongs  especially  in  their 
three  chief  towns,  which  were  reckoned  among  the  famous 
Five   Boroughs.'      At  the  head   of   this    force  Morkere  Morkere  at 
reached  Northampton.     This  town  was  probably  chosen  for  ton. 
the  head-quarters  of  the  rebels,  as  being>  like  Northumber- 
land itself,  under  the  government  of  Tostig.     Whatever 
were  their  designs  as  to  the  Earldoms  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon,  it  was  in  any  case  important  to  win  over 
their  inhabitants  to  the  cause  of  the  revolt.     At  North- 
hampton Morkere  was  met  by  his  brother  Eadwine,  at  the 
head  of  the  men  of  his  Earldom,  together  with  a  large 
body  of  Welsh.*     Were  these  last  simply  drawn  thither  by  Presenoe 
the  hope  of  plunder  ?    Were  they  followera  of  the  last  men  in 
Gruffydd,  faithful   to  the  old  connexion  between  JElfgar  ]^^°®'" 
and  their  slain  King  ?    Or  are  we  to  see  something  deeper 
in  the  matter?     It  may  well  be  that  the  movement  in 
Gwent  and  the  movement  in  Northumberland  were  both  of 
them  parts  of  one  scheme  devised  in  the  restless  brain  of 
the  Mercian  Earl.     The  way  in  which  one  event  followed 
on  the  other,  the  significant  remark  made  by  the  Chronicler 

geacman."  Fl.'^ig.  **  ^rarium  quoque  ipsius  fregernnt,  et  omnibiu  qun 
illiuB  fuerant  ablatis,  recesserunt."  Will.  Malms,  (ii.  lOo).  "  Homines  ejus, 
et  Anglos  et  Danos,  obtnincftrunt,  equos  et  arma,  et  supellectilem  omnem 
oorradentes.*' 

>  See  Appendix  TT.  *  See  Appendix  O. 

»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  61,  371,  372. 

*  Cbronn.  Wig.  Petrib.     "And  eac  fela  Bryttas  comon  mid  him." 
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CRAP.  z.   on  the  deed  of  Candoc/  the  suspicious  appearance  of 
Welshmen  in  the  train  of  Eadwine^  all  look  the  same  waj. 
Canidoc  and  Gamel-beam  are  not  likely  to  have  had  any 
direct  ccxnmanication  with  one  another;  but  it  is  qnite 
possible  that  both  of  them  may  have  been  little  more  than 
puppets  moved  by  a  single  hand.     At  all  events^  a  great 
force,    Northumbrian,    Mercian,    and    Welsh,    was    now 
BftTages  of  gathered  together  at  Northampton.     The  Northumbrians 
homh^ms  ^^^  ^  ^^^  they  doubtlcss  expected  to  find  a  friendly 
NotOim       <^o<^^9  bu^  i^  would  seem  that  they  found  the  men  of 
ton.  Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire  less  zealous  in  the 

cause  tiian  they  had  hoped.  At  least  we  find  that  Mor- 
kere's  Northern  followers  dealt  with  the  country  about 
Northampton  as  if  it  had  been  the  country  of  an  enemy. 
They  slew  men,  burned  com  and  houses,  carried  off  cattle, 
and  at  last  led  captive  several  hundred  prisoners,  seoningly 
as  slaves.'  The  blow  was  so  severe  that  it  was  remem- 
bered even  when  one  would  have  thought  that  that  and 
all  other  lesser  wrongs  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
general  overthrow  of  England.  Northamptonshire  and 
the  shires  near  to  it  were  for  many  winters  the  worse.^ 
Harold  It  seems  to  have  been  at  Northampton  that  the   first 

messages    attempts  at  negotiation  began  between  the  King  and  the 
^^*^*     insurgents.^    Eadward  and  Tostig  were  still  in  their  wood- 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  475. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  "And  |>a  ByVrenaD  dydan  mycelne  heann  abutan 
Hamtnne,  .  .  .  nglwr  )»sBt  hi  oMogon  menn,  and  bsmdon  hos  and  com, 
and  namon  eaU  ^rt  oif  ^  hig  mihton  to  caman,  pmt  wbs  feola  jmsend*  sod 
&la  hund  manna  hi  naman,  and  Iseddan  noi^  mid  heom."  I  do  not  know 
that  the  word  **  ByVrenan"  oocnra  elsewhere ;  but  any  hope  that  it  might 
mean  Welshmen  is  dispelled  by  the  word  "norO,"  and  still  more  clearly  by 
the  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  who,  for  '*  ^  Ry^renan**  reads 
"  1»  norfSeme  menn."  The  evil  doers  wore  clearly  the  original  Northum- 
brian revolters. 

'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  1065.  *'  Swa  )»t  seo  scir  and  >a  olSra  scira  ym 
iSmt  neah  sindon  wurdan  fela  wintra  9e  wyrsan." 

*  On  the  negotiations  see  Appendix  IT. 
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land  retreats^  enjoying  the  slaughter  of  unresisting  animals,  ohap.  x. 
^while  half  England  was  in  confiision,  and  ^ile  whole  ^^*^' 
shires  were  being  laid  waste.     The  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons  was  most  likely  as  keen  a  hunter  as  either  of 
them,  but  he  at  least  did  not  let  his  sport  interfere  with 
his  duty  to  his  oountiy.     While  his  brother  and  brother- 
in-law  still  tarried  in  the  woods.  Earl  Harold  hastened 
to  Northampton  with  a  message  &om  the  King.    Eadward, 
who  had  once  been  so  wrathful  at  Godwine^s  appeal  to 
Iaw  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  Dover,^  had  now,  under 
Harold's  guidance,  better  learned  the  duties  of  a  constitu- 
tional King.    Through  the  mouth  of  the  great  Earl,  he  Demands 
csalled  on  the  men  of  Northumberland  to  lay  down  their  ^^^  ' 
arms,  to  cease  from  their  ravages,  and,  if  they  had  any 
matter  against  their  own  Earl,  to  bring  it  forward  for 
discussion  in  a  lawful  Assembly.    We  may  conceive  the 
feeling  of  triumph  with  which  Harold  now  put  into  the 
King's  mouth  the  very  words  which,  in  the  mouth  of 
Godwine,  had  led  to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  himself 
and  his  house.    But  the  Northumbrians  would  not  yield  Answer  of 
to  any  proposal  which  implied  even   the  possibility  of  Cambrians. 
Tostig's  return  to  power.     They  were  freemen  born  and 
bred,  they  would  not  bow  to  the  pride  of  any  Earl  ;2  they 
had  learned  from  their  fathers  to  bear  no  third  choice 
besides  freedom  or  death.    If  the  King  wished  to  retain 
Northumberland  in  his  allegiance,  he  must  confirm  the 
banishment  of  Tostig  from  Northumberland  and  from  all 
England,  he  must  confirm  the  election  of  Morkere  to  the 
Northern  Earldom.      If  he  persisted  in  forcing  Tostig 
upon  them,  they  would  deal  with  him  as  an  enemy  ^  if 
he  yielded  to  their  demands,  he  would  see  what  loyal 
subjects  Northumbrians  could  be,  when  they  were  gentiy 

*  See  above,  p.  134. 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  200.     "  Se  nullius  Duels  ferociam  pati  posse."    See 
Appendix  TT. 
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Harold 
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ring up  the 
reyolt. 


ruled  by  a  ruler  of  their  own  choice.^  Brave  words  tmlj, 
if  they  really  came  from  the  heart  of  the  Northumbrian 
people^  and  were  not  simply  put  into  their  months  by 
two  ambitious  Earls.  More  than  one  message  passed  to 
and  fro;  messengers  from  the  rebel  camp  aocompanied 
Harold  to  the  royal  presence;^  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  host  encamped  at  North- 
hampton. At  last  the  matter  became  so  serious  that 
Eadward  left  his  hunting  to  apply  himself  personally  to 
the  affairs  of  his  Kingdom.  At  a  royal  abode  eaUed 
Bretford,  near  Salisbury,  a  place  whose  name  suggests 
memories  of  warfare  five  hundred  years  older,  Eadward 
called  an  Assembly  together.  It  probably  professed  to 
be  a  Witenagemot  of  the  whole  realm,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  a  meeting  of  the  King^s  immediate 
counsellors,  or  at  most  of  the  local  Witan  of  Wessex. 
This  Assembly  at  once  began  to  discuss  the  state  of 
the  nation;^  and  the  record  of  their  debates  at  least 
shows  what  full  freedom  of  speech  was  allowed  in  our 
ancient  national  Councils.  Some  speakers  boldly  accused 
Tostig  of  cruelty  and  avarice;  his  severities  had  been 
caused,  not  by  any  love  of  justice,  but  by  a  wish  to  seize 
on  the  wealth  of  the  rich  men  of  Northumberland.^  It 
was  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  revolt  against 
Tostig  had  been  simply  got  up  by  the  secret  machinations 
of  Harold.  No  charge  could  be  more  unjust,  and  we  may 
suspect  that  it  was  brought  forward  by  no  mouth  but  that 

^  Will.  Mahns.  ii.  aoo.  "  Proinde,  si  subditos  velit,  Markerinm  filium 
Elgari  eis  prsBficiat,  re  ezperturum  qnam  dulciter  sciant  obedire,  si  dnldter 
tractati  fuerint." 

'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  "  And  eao  erendracan  mid  him  sendon.^* 

'  Vita  Eadw.  41a.  "Acdtis  undiqne  regm  primatibus,  habebat  ibi 
consilium  quid  super  tali  negotio  esset  opus.*' 

*  lb.  "Culpabant  nonnulli  eumdem  gloriosum  Duoem  nimias  feiitatii, 
et  magis  amore  justitias  inquietos  punisse  arguebatur  oupiditati  invadends 
eorum  fiusultatis."  I  hope  that  I  have  caught  the  general  meaning  of 
this  stiff  bit  of  Latin. 
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of  Tostig  himself.^     Harold  throughout  tried  in  vain  to  ohaf.  z. 
reconcile  the  revolters  to  his  brother.^    Up  to  this  time  Improba- 
no  trustworthy  account  gives  us  the  slightest  sign  of  any  charge. 
qtiarrel  between  the  two  brothers.^    Now  that  the  revolt 
had  broken  out,  it  was  undoubtedly  Harold's  interest  to 
settle  matters  without  bloodshed^  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  brother;   but  he  had  no  interest^  but  quite  the  con- 
trary^  in  stirring  up  the  revolt  in  the  first  instance.     It 
was  prudent,  under  the  circumstances^  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  Northumbrians^  and  to  allow  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  rival  house;  but  Harold  could  have  no 
motive  for  seeking,  of  his  own  accord^  to  transfer  North- 
hiimberland  from  a  son  of  Godwine  to  a  son  of  ^Ifgar. 
But  Tostig  doubtless  expected  his  brother  to  support  him^ 
right  or  wrong,  at  all  hazards  and  against  all  foes,  and 
he  could  not  understand  any  cause  for  Harold's  hesitating 
so  to  do  except  his  being  art  and  part  with  his  enemies. 
Before  the  King  and  all  his  Court,  Tostig  so  vehemently 
charged  Harold  with  having  kindled  the  Northumbrian 
revolt,  that  Harold  thought   it  necessary  to  deny  the  Harold 
charge,  in  the  usual  solemn  form,  upon  oath.^     It  appears  on  oath. 
that  the  Earl's  own  oath  was  thought  enough,  and  that 
compurgators  were  not  called  for.     But  the  question  how 
to  quell  the  revolt  was  still  more  urgent  than  the  question 
how  the  revolt  arose.    The  King  was  as  vehement  against 

'  Vita  Eadw.  422.'  '*  Dicebatur  quoque  [mark  the  difference  of  the  for^ 
mula],  si  dignun  enet  credere,  fratris  Bui  Haroldi  inyidioso,  quod  abdt, 
snasn,  hano  dementiam  contra  Duoem  Buum  aggremos  ease."  The  Bio- 
grapher ezpreoBes  his  own  disbelief ;  *'  Sed  ego  hnic  deteetabili  neqnitin  a 
tanto  principe  in  fratrem  suum  non  andeo  nee  vellem  fidom  adhibere.*'  The 
Biographer,  the  special  apologist  of  Tostig,  is  here  driven  to  his  last  shift. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  and  Florence.     See  Appendix  IT. 

'  See  Appendix  6G. 

*  Ytta  Eadw.  41a.  "Ipse  tamen  Das  Tostinus,  coram  Rege  ejusqae 
frequentibus  palatinis  publico  testatas,  hoc  illi  imposuit,  sed  ille  citius 
ad  sacramenta  nimis  (proh  dolor)  prodigus  [on  this  most  remarkable 
allusion,  see  above,  p.  43],  hoc  objectum  sacramentis  purgavit." 
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OHAP.  X.   the  real  rebels  of  Northumberland  as  he  had  been^  fourteen 
eagernen    J^^  before,  against  the  &ncied  rebels  of  Dover.     He  was 
for  war.      ^  eager  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  English  fsivoiurite 
Tostig  as  he  had  then  been  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his 
foreign  favourite  Eustace.    He  would,  doubtless  by  deputy, 
chastise  their  insolence  with  the  edge  of  the  swoid;   it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  royal  summons  went  oat^ 
caUing  the  whole  force  of  England  to  the  rojal  standard.' 
But  Eadward  had  counsellois  about  him  who  were  wiser 
than  himself.    Tbej,  Harold  doubtless  at  their  head,  shrank 
as  soldiers  from  a  winter  campaign  and  as  patriots  from 
a  civil  war.     They  pleaded  that,  with  these  two  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  action,  it  vronld  be 
impossible  to  collect  an  army  able  to  cope  with  the  in- 
surgents.'   The  Housecarls  of  the  King  and  of  the  Earl 
were  doubtless  ready  to  march  at  their  command;  but,  of 
all  courses  in  the  world,  none  could  be  so  unpopular  as  to 
employ  this  force  to  put  down  a  popular  insurrection.     It 
1041.     would  be  a  renewal  of  the  days  of  Harthacnut  and  of  the 
Heishin-  march  against  Worcester.^    The  King  was  so  eager  for 
Harold  and  battle  that  his  advisers  could  not,  after  all,  persuade  him 
others.       formally  to  revoke  his  orders  for  war;  but  they  took  means 
to  hinder  the  expedition  from  actually  taking  plaoe.^     So 
to  do  would  be  no  very  hard  task^  when  the  feeling  of 
the  chiefs  and  of  the   people  was  doubtless  exactly  the 

^  Vita  Eadw.  423.  *'  MultotieiiB  eigo  a  Rege  per  legaioB  consuhi  qaum 
non  adqniesoerenty  sed  potius  inoeptA  dementiA  amplioB  furerent,  ferro 
diBponit  eorum  oontnmaoem  proterriam  oompesoere,  oommotb  regali  edicto 
nniyersiB  totiua  reliquiis  Anglisc" 

*  lb.  "Sed  quia  ex  asperiori  hieme  jam  tunc  aeris  inoumbebai  in- 
nqnalitaB,  turn  non  facile  erat  ad  contrariam  expediUonem  snfllcientet 
eduoere  exeroitnttin  copias,  et  quia  in  eftdem  gente  horrebat  quasi  beUum 
civile,  instabant  quidam  fenrentem  Regis  animum  aedare,  et  ne  expeditio 
procederet,  Buadere."  •  See  vol.  i.  pp.  514,  515. 

«  ThiB  seems  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Biographer  (423);  *'Obluc- 
tatique  diutins  Regem  proficisci  volentem  non  tam  avertunt,  quam  eo 
invito  perperam  deficiunt." 
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same.  So  great  was  Eadward's  wrath  and  excitement  ohaf.  x. 
of  mind  that  he  fell  into  the  sickness  of  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  complained  hitterlj  before  God  that  he 
was  hindered  from  chastising  the  unrighteous,  and  called 
for  divine  vengeance  seemingl7  alike  upon  the  original 
offenders  and  on  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
punishment.^  But  the  wrath  of  the  Saint,  if  violent  for 
the  time,  was  not  always  lasting^^  and  however  vigorous 
he  may  have  been  in  curses  and  prophecies^  he  seems  to 
have  practically  allowed  Harold  to  act  in  his  name  and 
to  settle  matters  as  he  chose.* 

The  course  for  Harold  to  take  was  obvioas,  whether  Position  of 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  interest  or  ^j^  public 
from  that  of  the  interest  of  his  oountoy.     The  dictates  ^^^^yi^tlio 

oontro- 

of  the  two  were  exactly  the  same ;  both  alike  prompted  veny. 
him  to  secure  a  real  and  great  advantage  at  the  cost  of 
a  certain  sacrifice  of  pride  and  passion.  The  revolt  of  the 
Northumbrians  could  not  be  justified  on  any  showing. 
They  had  undoubtedly  suffered  great  wrongs^  but  they 
had  not  taken  the  right  means  to  redress  them.  Their 
proper  course  would  undoubtedly  have  been  that  which 
Harold  himself  suggested^  to  bring  their  charges  against 
their  Earl  for  public  inquiry  in  a  Witenagemot  of  the 
whole  realm.  The  Gemot  at  York  had  usurped  func- 
tions  which  did  not  belong  to  it;   the  deposition  and 

^  Vita  Eadw.  433.  "  Contestatusqae  Deum  cum  gravi  modrore  ipsi  con* 
questuB  est  qnod  Buomm  debito  destitaeretar  obauditu  ad  oomprixnendam 
iniquorum  saperbiam.    Denique  super  eoe  imprecatus  est  Tindictam." 

'  See  above,  pp.  23,  135. 

•  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  "And  se  cyng  J>aB8  goulJe,  and  sende  eft 
Harold  heom  to  Hamtune"  [it  should  be  Oxford,  see  Appendix  'ITJ. 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  253)  does  not  ill  describe  the  state  of  things ; 
"Fiebant  ista,  ut  a  conseiU  accepimiis  [had  William  talked  with  the  Bio- 
grapher?], infenso  Bege,  quia  Tostinum  diligeret;  sed  morbo  invalidus, 
senio  gravis,  pene  jam  despectui  omnibus  habere  ccsperat  ut  dilec^  auziliari 
non  posset."  When  William  wrote,  Eadward,  however  much  reverenced, 
was  not  yet  formally  canonized. 
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CHAP.  X.  ontlawiy  of  Tostig,  and  the  election  of  Morkere,  were  botii 
utterly  illegal.  The  massacre  and  plunder  at  York^  above 
all  the  ravages  in  Northamptonshire^  were  still  more 
thoroughly  unjustifiable.  All  these  were  doings  which^ 
in  One  man  or  in  a  few  men^  would  have  called  for  ex- 
emplavy  punishment.  But  in  a  case  like  this^  where 
the  guilty  parties  were  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
of  Northumberland  and  of  several  shires  of  Mercia^  it 
was  absurd  to  talk  of  punishment.  The  question  was 
not  a  question  of  punishment,  but  one  of  peace  or  war. 
Was  it  either  right  or  expedient^  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  Kingdom  of  England^  for  Wessex  and  East-Anglia 
to  make  war  upon  Northumberland  and  Mercia?  The 
object  of  such  a  war  would  have  been  simply  to  force  on 
Northumberland  an  Earl  whom  the  Northumbrian  people 
had  rejected,  and  who  had  shown  himself  utterly  unfit  for 
his  post-.  The  royal  authority  would  undoubtedly  suffer 
some  humiliation  by  yielding  to  demands  which  had  been 
backed  by  an  armed  force;  still  such  humiliation  would 
be  a  less  evil  than  a  civil  war,  the  issue  of  which  would  be 
very  doubtful^  and  whose  results^  in  any  case^  would  prove 
most  banefulj  if  not  ruinous,  to  the  country.  As  a  brother, 
Harold  had  done  all  for  his  brother  that  could  be  asked  of 
him^  in  his  proposal  made  in  the  first  conference  at  North- 
hampton. It  could  not  be  his  duty — I  quote  the  judge- 
ment of  a  writer  of  the  next  age  not  specially  favourable 
to  Harold* — to  bring  such  untold  evils  on  his  country 
merely  for  the  chance  of  restoring  his  brother  to  the 
authority  which  he  had  so  deeply  abused.  Harold  there- 
fore^ aa  a  statesman  and  a  patriot^  made  up  his  mind  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents. 
His  private  It  is  equally  plain  that  exactly  the  same  course  was 
pes  .      dictated  to  him  by  his  Own  interests  as  a  candidate  for  the 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  300.    "Haroldns  .  .  .  qui  magts  quietem  patris  quam 
fratris  ccrmmodum  attenderet." 
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Crown.  He  had  lost  in  every  way  by  the  revolt.  Hitherto  chap.  x. 
all  England,  except  Eadwine^s  share  of  Mercia^  had  been  ^j^^ent 
under  the  government  of  himself  and  his  brothers.  The  <>'  *^«  ^'^^' 
House  of  Godwine  held  four  out  of  the  five  great  Earldoms; 
the  House  of  Leofric  held  only  one.  Now  things  were 
turned  about.  The  House  of  Gt>dwine  still  held  three 
Earldoms^  while  the  House  of  Leofric  held  but  two ;  but 
the  two  which  were  held  by  the  House  of  Leofric  formed 
a  larger^  and  a  far  more  compact  and  united^  territory 
than  the  three  which  were  held  by  the  House  of  Godwine. 
The  opposition  of  a  candidate  from  the  rival  family^  or  a 
proposal  for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom^  was  incomparably 
more  likely,  now  that  the  vast  region  between  the  Welland 
and  the  Tweed  was  practically  under  the  control  of  a  single 
will,  and  that  a  will  which  Harold  had  small  means  of 
influencing.  But  deeply  as  Harold  had  lost  by  the  North- 
humbrian  revolution,  he  would  have  lost  still  more  by  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution  by  force. 
Whether  such  an  attempt  succeeded  or  failed,  the  result 
would  be  much  the  same.  In  either  case  the  sons  of 
iElfgar,  and  the  vast  district  over  which  they  ruled, 
would  become,  not  merely  indifferent  or  unfriendly  to  his 
claims,  but  avowedly  and  bitterly  hostile.  In  the  &ee  of 
their  open  enmity,  his  succession  to  the  whole  Kingdom 
would  be  hopeless ;  he  might  possibly  become  King  of  the 
West-Saxons ;  he  could  never  become  King  of  the  English. 
With  men  like  Eadwine  and  Morkere  the  tie  of  gratitude 
was  likely  to  be  but  weak.  Still  it  was  the  wisest  course 
to  make  the  best  even  of  so  weak  a  tie.  It  was  wise  to 
do  the  rival  Earls  a  good  turn,  and  so  to  take  his  chance  of 
winning  their  good  will,  rather  than  at  once  to  turn  them 
into  deadly  foes.  It  was  true  that  every  step  by  which  he 
conciliated  Eadwine  and  Morkere  would  make  a  bitterer 
enemy  of  his  own  brother.  But  Harold's  mere  hesitation  and 
moderation  were  already  in  the  eyes  of  Tostig  an  unpardon- 
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(MAr.  X.  able  offence.    His  brother's  enmity  he  had  won  aheadj,  and 

he  could  hardly  foresee  that  that  enmily  would  one  day  be 

still  more  dangerous  to  him  than  any  opposition  that  was 

to  be  dreaded  from  Mercia  or  NorUmmberland. 

Gem<$tof        On  these  grounds  then^  public  and  private^   Harold^ 

Octob«ra8,  <^nn^9  it  would  now  seem,  with  the  full  royal  authority^ 

1065-         determined  to  yield  to  the  insurgents*    While  their  answer 

was  imder  discussion  in  the  King's  Gemot,^  they  had  been 

ravaging  Northamptonshire,  and  they  had  since  entered 

the  Earldom  of  Gyrth  and  had  advanced  as  &r  as  Oxford. 

There,  in  the  frontier  town  of  Mercia  and  Wessez,  the 

town  whe)!«  the  common  affairs  of  the  two  great  divisions 

of  the  Kingdom  had  been  so  often  discussed,  the  Earl  of 

the  West-Saxons  summoned  a  general  Witenagem6t  of  the 

whole  lealm.^    The  Assembly  met  on  the  Feast  of  Saint 

Simon  and  Saint  Jude.     After  one  more  attempt  to  bring 

about  a  reconciliation  between  Tostig  and  the  Northum- 

TheActB    brians,^  Harold  yielded  every  point.    The  irregular  acts 

York         of  ^^^  Northumbrian  Gemot  were  confirmed  by  lawfid 

SSfirawd   *°*^ority.     The   deposition   and   outlawry  of  Tostig,  the 

election  of  Morkere  to  the  Northern  Earldom,  were  legal- 

isBed.     But  the  outlying  parts  of  the  government  of  Siward 

and  Tostig,  the  shires  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdcm, 

Waltheof   were  now  detached  from  Northumberland,  and  were  be- 

S  North-    stowed  on  Siward^s  young  son  Waltheof.*   He  thus  received 

hwmpton-    33^  ample  provision,  while  he  was  cut  off  fix)m  the  exerci^ 

Hunting-    of  any  influence  which   he  might  possess   in  Morkere's 

doDflbire. 

^  Thftt  the  rMrages  took  place  during  this  intenral  appean  from  the 
worda  of  the  Peterborough  and  Worcester  ChronicleB,  that  they  happened 
"  |>a  hwile  )>e  he  [Harold]  for  heora  aerende." 

*  Both  this  and  the  Northampton  Assembly  are  called  "  Myoel  Qem6t** 
See  Appendix  TT. 

*  This  is,  I  think,  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon  writer  and  of 
Florence  (see  Appendix  TT).  Harold  tries  to  reconcile  them  "ibi'*-'«t 
Northampton — "et  poet  apud  Oxnefordam." 

*  See  above,  p.  374,  and  Appendix  G. 
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Earldom,  whether  aa  the  son  of  Siward  or  as  a  descendant  ohap.  x. 
of  the  eider  line  of  Earls.  And  another  solemn  decree  was  Renewal  of 
passed^  which  shows  that  this  6em6t  was  meant  to  be  a  Law. 
wiping  out  of  old  scores  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  sora. 
Northern  and  Southern  England  were  again  to  be  solemnly 
reconciled,  as  they  had  been  reconciled  forty-seven  years 
before  in  another  Assembly  hdd  on  the  same  spot.^  Then^ 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Danish  conqueror^  Englishmen 
and  Danes  agreed  to  decree  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of 
lEadgar.  The  sway  of  law  and  justice  was  then  held  to 
be  impersonated  in  the  peaceful  Basileus^  the  hero  of  the 
triumph  of  Chester,  In  the  space  of  those  forty-seven 
yesoB,  the  foreign  conqueror  who  had  presided  in  that 
earlier  Gem6t  of  Oxford  had  supplanted  Eadgar  himself 
as  the  hero  of  the  national  affections.  In  the  North 
above  all^  where  in  life  he  had  been  perhaps  less  valued, 
ihe  rule  of  the  great  Dane  was  now  looked  back  to  as 
the  golden  age,  the  happy  time  before  the  tyranny  of 
Tostig  and  the  stem  government  of  Siward.  The  South 
too^  which,  under  the  rule  of  Godwine  and  Harold,  had 
no  such  complaints  to  make,  might  still  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  days  of  the  King  under  whom  Wessex  had 
been^  what  she  never  was  before  or  afler^  the  Imperial 
state  of  all  Northern  Europe.  Cnut  now^  as  Eadgar  then, 
was  the  one  prince  whose  name  North  and  South,  Dane 
and  Englishman,  united  in  reverencing.  He  was  the  one 
prince  whom  all  could  agree  in  holding  up  to  future  Kings 
and  Earls  as  the  faultless  model  of  a  ruler.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  earlier  one,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  realm  took  the  form  of  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of 
an  earlier  and  better  state  of  things.  The  Witenagemot 
of  Oxford,  with  Earl  Harold  at  its  head,  decreed  with  all 
solemnity  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Cnut.^ 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

'  ChroDiL  Wig.  Petrib.    "And  he  [Harold]  niwade  pmr  GnuteB  lage." 
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OHAP.  z.       One  step  more  remained  to  be  taken.    The  deposed  Earl 
me^of      ^*^  ^  leave  the  Kingdom.     According  to  one  account^  it 

Tostig.       woald  seem  that  a  violent  expulsion  was  still  needed,  in 

November 

I,  1065.      which  Earl  Eadwine  appears  as  the  chief  actor.^     But  this 

account  seems  to  be  a  misconception.  It  would  rather 
seem  that^  while  all  these  messages  and  debates  were 
going  on^  Tostig  had  never  quitted  the  King.  After  this 
last  decree^  Eadward  saw  that  he  had  no  longer  an7  power 
to  protect  him^  and  he  therefore^  though  with  deep  sorrow, 
required  his  favourite's  departure.'  The  Earl  bade  fiurewell 
to  his  mother  and  his  friends^  and  with  his  wife  and  his 
children/  and  some  partizans  who  shared  his  exile/  he  set 
forth  for  the  same  friendly  refuge  which  had  sheltered 
He  takes  him  when  a  guiltless  exile  fourteen  years  before.  He  left 
^a^en.  England  on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.^  The  means  of  com- 
munication in  those  days  must^  as  we  have  already  seen 
more  than  once/  have  been  much  speedier  than  we  are 
generally  inclined  to  think.  This  whole  revolution,  with  its 
gatherings^  its  meetings^  its  marches^  its  messages  to  and 
fro  between  distant  places^  took  up  less  than  one  Kalendar 
month,  from  the  first  assemblage  of  the  Thegns  at  York 
to  the  departure  of  Tostig  from  England.     The  banished 

^  Fl.  Wig.  "Cum  adjutorio  ComitU  Eadwini  de  Anglifll  Toitiiiin  ezpa. 
lenint." 

'  Vita  Eadw.  433.  "At  Deo  dilectus  Bex,  quum  Duoem  saum  tutare 
non  poBset,  gratift  8u4  multipliciter  donatam,  moerens  nimium  quod  la 
hanc  iiopotentiam  deciderit,  a  se  dimisit/'  The  Chronidee,  by  simply 
saying  "for  ofer  seb"  or  something  to  that  e£foct,  distinctly  faToor  the 
Biographer's  aocoant. 

'  The  Chronicles  mention  the  departure  of  Tostig  and  his  wife ;  the 
Biographer  says,  **cam  conjuge  et  lactentibos  liberis."  Yet  they  had 
been  married  fourteen  years. 

*  With  him  went,  say  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles, 
"  ealle  )«  )>e  woldon  >aet  he  wolde."  So  the  Biographer  (u.  s.),  **  plniimJL- 
que  nobilium  suorum  manu." 

'  Fl.  Wig.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Tostig's  banishment  in  Domesday, 
ii.  aoo  6,  "postquam  Tostius  eziit  de  AngliA."  The  reference  is  not  veiy 
easy  to  understand.  *  See  above,  pp.  404,  463. 
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Earl  crossed  over  to  Baldwines  land^  the  land  of  his  wife's   ohap.  x. 
hrother.     Under  his  protection  he  passed  the  whole  of  the 
winter  at  Saint  Omer.^ 


§  4.  The  La%t  Bays  of  Eadward.     1065-1066.* 

The  life  of  Eadward  was  now  drawing  near  to  its  end ;  Eadward's 
we  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  first  act  of  onr  great  neee. 
drama.   From  the  sickness  into  which  Eadward  was  thrown 
by  the  excitement  of  the  Northumbrian  revolt,  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered.^     He  barely  lived  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  his  life.     The  royal  saint  deemed  himself  His  foun- 
set  upon  the  throne,  not  to   secure  the  welfare  or  the  Weatmin- 
independence  of  his  Kingdom,  but  to  build  a  church  and  ^^^' 
endow  a  monastery  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 
If  we  were  reading  the  life,  not  of  a  King,  but  of  a  Bishop 
or  Abbot,  we  might  well  look  on  this  as  an  object  worthy 
of  the  devotion  of  a  life.     It  was  no  small  work  to  rear 
that  stat-ely  minster  which  has  ever  since  been  the  crown- 
ing-place  of  our    Kings,   and   which  for  so   many  ages 
remained  their  place  of  burial.     It  was  no  small  work  to 
call  into  being  that  mighty  Abbey,  whose  chapter-house 
plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  growth  of  the  restored  free- 
dom of  England,  and  which  has  well  nigh  supplanted  the 

^  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  Petrib.  and  Flor.  Wig.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle 
and  Florence  alone  mention  Saint  Omer. 

^  Since  this  section  was  written.  Dean  Stanley  has  published  his  Me- 
morials of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  goes  over 
nearly  the  same  ground.  But  I  find  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
my  ideas  of  historical  evidence  and  those  of  the  Dean. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  "Post  h»c  Rex  Eadwardus  pauUatim  segrotare  coepit." 
Vita  Eadw.  433.  **  Quo  dolore  decidens  in  morbum,  ab  eft  die  usque  in 
diem  mortis  suae  ssgrum  trahebat  animum."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  352.  *'  Quare 
ex  animi  sgritudine  majorem  yaletudinem  corporis  contrahens,  non  multo 
post  decessit."  The  hagiographers  do  not  feel  called  on  to  enlarge  on 
the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  their  hero— baffled  wrath  against  his  own 
people. 

VOL.  II.  K  k 
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CHAP.  X.  Kentish  mother-church  itself  as  the  ecclesiastical  home  of 
the  English  nation.  The  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  West- 
minster^  the  great  work  of  Eadward's  life,  has  proved  a 
more  than  equal  rival  of  the  older  sanctuaries  of  Canterbury 
and  York  and  Winchester  and  Glastonbury.  But  when 
looked  at  as  the  work  of  a  King  in  such  an  age^  it  awakens 
very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which  we  look  on 
the  ecclesiastical  works  of  j^lfred  or  jEthelstan  or  Harold. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  great  princes,  a  care  for  ecclesiastical 
administration  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  establishment 
of  foundations  designed  to  spread  pieiy  and  enlightenment 
among  their  people,  naturally  and  rightly  seemed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  duty  of  a  ruler.  But  in  Eadward  we  can 
discern  no  sign  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  a  sovereign; 
a  monk  rather  than  a  King,  he  seems  never  to  have  risen 
beyond  a  monk's  selfish  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
Eadward'B  soul.  The  special  object  of  Eadward's  reverence  was  the 
for  Saint  Apostle  Pctcr,^  and  his  reverence  for  that  Saint  did  no  good 
^®*®^-  to  the  Kingdom  of  England.  His  devotion  to  the  Apostle 
led  to  a  devotion  to  his  supposed  successor,  and  to  that 
increased  frequency  of  intercourse  with  the  Roman  See 
which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  reign.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  though  his  Biographer  is  silent  on  the 
subject,^  that,  aa  I  have  told  the  tale  in  earlier  chapters, 
Eadward  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  that  his  Witan 
dissuaded  him  from  leaving  his  Kingdom,  that  Pope  Leo 

^  Vita  Eadw.  417.  "  Ob  amorem  prindpaliB  Apoetoli,  quem  aflbcta  oole- 
bat  unioo  et  speoiali." 

*  The  Biographer  assigns  no  motiTe  for  the  foundation  of  Westminster 
beyond  this  special  reverenoe  for  Saint  Peter,  and  the  other  usual  motives 
for  the  foundation  of  monasteries.  But  his  statement  does  not  ex. 
dude  the  acoount  given  by  the  legendary  writers  about  the  vow,  the 
dispensation,  and  the  embassies  to  Borne.  This  I  accept  in  the  mjun, 
of  course  without  binding  myself  to  any  legendary  details,  because  it 
fits  in  so  exactly  with  the  statements  of  the  Ghroniders  and  other 
authentic  writers,  who  mention  the  two  embassies  without  desoribing 
their  object. 
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dispensed  with  his  vow^  and  imposed  on  him,  instead  of  ohap.  x. 
a  personal  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle^  the  duty  of 
founding'  or  enlarging  a  monastery  in  his  honour  within 
his  own  Kingdom.     We  have  seen  that  the  two  missions 
of  Ealdred  and  other  Prelates  to  Borne  were  probably  con- 
nected with  this  design.    The  earlier  one  was  sent  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  the  vow^  the  later  one  to  obtain  the  Papal 
confirmation   of  the  privileges  of  the  house.^     We  thus  His  foun- 
get  a   clear  notion  of  the  chronology  of  the  foundation  honoor"* 
which  occupied  Eadward  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  ^JJ^ 
his  reign.     It  must  again  be  remembered  that  the  founda-  1051-1065. 
tion  of  a  monastery  followed  a  course  exactly  opposite  to 
the  foundation  of  a  secular  college.     In  a  secular  college  Beyene 
the  Canons  or  other  clergy  are  ministers  appointed^  for  the  proceeding 
common  advantage  of  the  Church  and  realm^  to  maintain  ^^^ 
divine  worship  in  a  particular  building.     In  a  monastery^  ^nd  at 
the  monks  are  men  who  go  out  of  the  world  to  save  their 
own  souls^  and  who  need  a  church  of  their  own  to  pray  in. 
In  a  college  then  the  minster  comes  first;  the  clergy  exist 
only  for  its  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  worship 
in  it.     In  a  monastery  the  society  of  monks  comes  firsts 
and  the  minster  exists  only  for  their  sake.     Harold  there- 
fore, in  his  great  work  at  Waltham,  first  built  his  church ; 
he  then   settled  the  exact  details  of  his  foundation,  the 
number,  the  duties,  the  endowments,  of  the  clergy  whom 
he  placed  in  it.^     Eadward  no  doubt  began  to  build  his 
church  as  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  scheme  of  his  founda- 
tion;  but  the  church  was  not  the  same  primary  object 
which  it  was  at  Waltham,  nor  did  its  building  need  to  be 
pressed  forward  with  the  same  special  speed.     At  Walt- 
ham  the  charter  of  foundation  dates  two  years  later  than 
the  consecration  of  the  minster.^     At  Westminster  the 
foundation  itself,  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the 

^  See  above,  pp.  114,  453.  *  See  above,  pp.  441,  464. 

»  See  above,  pp.  445,  464. 
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OHAP.  X.  monastic  society,  no  doubt  the  building  of  the  refectory, 
^™^^h  ^^^^^^'y^  *"^^  other  buildings  needed  for  their  personal 
fonndAtion,  use^  had  all  been  brought  to  perfection  at  least  four  years 
Coiuecnr  before  the  minster  itself  was  ready  for  consecration.^ 
d^^*^*  The  rescript  of  Pope  Leo  required  Eadward  either  to 
1065.  found  a  new^  or  to  enlarge  an  old^  monastery  in  honour  of 
The  Saint  Peter.     He  preferred  the  latter  course.    And  we  are 

S^Thom^  told  that  the  visions  of  a  holy  recluse  named  Wulfiige, 
^^'^b^    probably  the  same  who  had  finally  determined  Saint  Wulf- 
stan  to  accept  his  Bishoprick,  guided  him  to  the  predes- 
tined site.^    At  a  little  distance  from  the  western  g^te  of 
London  lay  what  was  then  an  island  of  the  Thames,  which, 
firom  the  dense  bushes  and  thickets  with  which  it  was 
Its  foanda*  covered^  received  the  name  of  Thomey.^    There  stood  a 
6sZ'66o.     monastery  whose  origin  was  carried  up  to  the  earliest  dsLjs 
of  English  Christianity.  There  Sigeberhtj  the  first  Christian 
King  of  the  East-Saxons^  had  begun  a  foundation  in  honour 
of  Saint  Peter^  to  balance^  as  it  were^  the  great  nodnster  of 

*  It  ifl  somewhat  dangerous  to  use  the  two  doubtfol  charters  which  will 
be  found  in  God.  Dipl.  iv.  173,  x8i.  If  I  could  fully  trast  them,  I  should 
find  it  easy  to  add  many  details  to  my  story.  But  I  do  not  dare  to  refer 
to  them  except  when  their  statements  seem  either  to  have  great  probabiliiy 
in  themselves  or  to  be  confinned  by  some  other  evidence.  The  two  em^ 
bassies  to  Bome  seem  to  imply  that  in  1050  nothing  bad  been  begun,  but 
that  in  io6x  the  foundation  was  complete.  The  words  of  the  second  I 
charter  (p.  81)  agree  with  this.  Eadward  says  "  Quum  ergo  renoyftMem  j 
earn/'  ftc.  of  the  time  when  he  sent  the  second  embassy,  four  yean  before  | 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  church. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  175.  "  Revelavit  beatus  Petrus  ouidam  probsbilis  vitc 
monaoho  incloso  nomine  Wlfnno  voluntatem  suam  esse  ut  reitmerem 
locum,  qui  didtur  Westmonasterium.**    On  Wul&ige,  see  above,  p.  463. 

'  Wace  (10653)  oulaiges  on  the  name,  and  his  phonetic  spelling  illiu- 
trates  his  natural  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  letter  |>. 

''En  un  islet  esteit  assise,  £e  en  engleiz  isle  apelon, 

ZonSe  out  nom,  joste  Tamiae ;  Ee  est  isle,  zon  est  espine, 

Zon^  per  90  Fapelon,  Seit  rainz,  seit  arbre,  eeit  ladne ; 

Ke  d'espine  i  out  foison,  ZonSe  90  est  en  engleiz 

E  ke  Tewe  en  alout  environ.  Isle  d'espine  en  franfetz.  * 
Prevost's  note  is  worth  reading. 
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Saint  Paul  within  the  city.^    Legends  gathered  round  the  ohap.  z. 
spot;   the  Bishop 'Mellitns^  when   about  to   hallow  the 
cliurch^  was  warned  not  to  repeat  the  ceremony;    the 
church  had  been  already  hallowed  by  the  Apostle  himself 
in  his  own  honour.^    The  church  of  Saint  Peter,  fix)m  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  church  of  the  brother  Apostle, 
obtained  the  name,  so  familiar  and  so  historical  in  the  ears 
of  every  Englishman,  of  the  West    Minster.     But   for  Its  state  in 
several  centuries  its  reputation  remained  altogether  inferior  ^^^     " 
to  that  of  its  eastern  rival.    We  are  told  that  in  Eadward's 
time  the  foundation  was  poor,  the  monks  were  few,  the 
buildings  mean.^    Yet  against  this  description  we  must  set  Banal  of 
the  fact  that  Westminster  was  chosen  as  the  burial-place  of  ^qq  ^f 
at  least  one  King,  and  that  a  ELing  who  had  not  died  in  ^^^ 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.^  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
death  of  at  least  one  Abbot  of  the  house  was  thought  worthy 
of  record  in  the  national  Chronicles,^  and  his  successor  had 
received  a  benefaction  from  IBadward  before  his  g^reat  en- 
largement of  the  house  had  begun.^    The  temporary  burial- 
place  of  the  first  Harold  was  now  chosen  by  Eadward  as 
the  place  for  his  own  burial,^  as  the  place  for  the   re- 
demption of  his  vow,  as  the  place  which  should  become 
the  sacred  hearth  of  the  English  nation,  the  crowning- 
place  of  its  future  Kings.  ^     The  site,  so  near  to  the  great 

^  So  says  ^thelred,  X  Scriptt.  385. 
^  ^thelred,  385,  and  more  briefly  in  the  charter,  iv.  181. 
'  Vita  Eadw.  417.     "Panro  qoidem  opere  et  numero,  paucioribns  ibi 
coDgregatis  monachis  sub  Abbate  in  servitio  CSiristi.'* 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  504,  764.  •  See  above,  p.  11  a. 

*  He  made  a  grant,  restoriog  a  gift  of  Eladgar,  while  Beom  was  Earl, 
therefore  in  1045-TO49.     See  Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  190. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  u.  s.  **  Eligit  ibi  habere  sibi  locum  sepulcri." 
'  So  at  least  says  Pope  Nicolas'  letter  in  iSlthebed,  389  ;  Cod.  DipL  iy. 
184.  "Ut  amplins  imperpetnnm  regia  oonstitutionis  et  conseorationis 
locus  sit,  atque  repositorimu  regaUum  insignium."  Here,  whether  the 
text  be  genuine  or  not,  the  immediate  application  of  the  church  to  the  use 
spoken  of  proves  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
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oHAP.x.  city^  and  yet  removed  firom  its  immediate  throng  and 

tormoil^^  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  fomidation  in  whidi 

royalty  and  monasticism  were  to  dwell  side  by  side^  where 

living  Kings  were  to  dwell  and  hold  their  court  under  tJie 

shadow  of  the  pile  which  covered  the  bones  of  the  Kings 

who  had  gone  before  them.     Like  Fecamp,  which  may 

well  have  been  his  model^^  Eadward  designed  to  place 

palace  and  monastery  in  each  other's  close  neighbourhood^ 

to  make  Westminster  the  centre  of  the  strongest  national 

feelings  of  religion  and  loyalty.     And  he  has  had  his 

reward.     His  scheme  prospered  in  his  own  time,  and  it 

VenoMr       has  survived  to  ours.     His  minster  still  stands^  rebuilt, 

^wardi  P^^7  ^7  ^  more  illustrious  bearer  of  his  own  name^  in 

'■^'^^      such  a  guise  as  to  make  it  the  noblest  of  the  .noble 

Mid  pawoo*  

churches  of  England.    Within  its  walls  a  long  suooession 

of  Kings  have  received  the  Crown  whose  special    gloiy 

was  to  be  the  Crown  of  Eadward.     And  the  walls  which 

beheld   their  crowning  also  beheld  their   burial;    West* 

minster  has  supplanted  Sherborne  and  Glastonbury  and 

Winchester  as  the  resting-place  of  the  Kings  and  worthies 

of  our  land.     And  as  the  centre  of  them  all,  displacing 

Gbd's  altar  from  its  worthiest  site^  still  stands  the  shrine  of 

Eadward  himself^  his  name  and  his  dust  still  abiding  in 

somewhat  of  their  ancient  honour^  while  the  nobler  dust  of 

JSlfred  and  Eadgar  and  Harold  is  scattered  to  the  winds. 

And  by  the  minster  still  stands  the  palace ;    no  longer 

indeed  the  dwelUng-place  of  Kings^  but  more  than  ever  the 

true  home  of  the  nation ;  where  the  Witan  of  all  England 

still  meet  for  judgement  and  for  legislation^  as  they  did  in 

the  days  when  Eadward  wore  his  Crown  at  that  last 

Midwinter  Feast — as  they  did  when  the  first  national  act 

^  Vita  Eadw.  417.  ''Intendit  Deo  deyotna  Rex  locum  Ulum,  tam 
vicmum  famoss  et  opulentn  urbi,  turn  aatis  aprioum  ex  drcumjacentibiia 
fecundia  terris  et  viridantibiu  prndiifl." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  353,  and  Appendix  C. 
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done  beneath  the  roof  of  the  newlj  hallowed  minster  was    chap.  x. 
to  place  that  Crown^  as  the  gift  of  the  English  people^ 
on  the  brow  of  the  foremost  man  of  English  blood  and 
speech. 

The  church  of  Westminster^  as  built  bj  Eadward,  has  Eadward's 
wholly  given  way  to  the  conceptions  of  later  architects^  stroyed 
i^hoj  in  the  true  spirit  of  mediseval  times,  sought  to  dofnhirown* 
fresh  honour  to  the  saint  by  making  his  own  work  give  honour. 
^way  to  theirs.    With  our  feelings  on  such  matters^  we 
should  look  on  the  pile  itself  as  the  best  monument  of  its 
foimder^  and^  if  the  original  West  Minster  had  lasted 
to  our  time,  our  first  object  would  be  to  preserve  its 
genuine  features  precisely  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  first  builders.     In  the  ideas  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  memories  of  the  past^  the  associations  of  a  spot  or  of 
a  buildings  were  feebly  felt  compared  with  the  devotion 
which  was  felt  towards  the  precious  possession  of  all^  the 
saint  himself  still  present  in  his  wonder-working  relics. 
For  them  no  receptacle  could  be  too  gorgeous  or  too 
costly ;  reverence  for  the  saint  would  of  itself  call  for  the 
destruction  of  his  own  buildings  if  it  could  be  replaced  by 
one  which  the  taste  of  the  age  deemed  more  worthy  of 
sheltering  the  shrine  which   contained  his  bones.     The 
church  of  Eadward  was  therefore  destroyed  by  his  own 
worshippers  in  his  own  honour.     His  special  devotee^  one 
might  almost  think  his  special  imitator^  Henry  the  Third, 
b^fan  that  magnificent  temple  which^  after  so  many  agesj 
stiU  remains  unfinished.     Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  EzistiDg 
abbey  as   raised  by  Eadward  large  portions   have  been  Eadward's 
spared.     The  solid  passages  and  substructures,  built  in  the  ^^>l<l^fif*- 
massive  style  of  the  time,  remain  almost  perfect,  and  even 
of  the  more  important  buildings,  as  the  refectory  and 
dormitory,  considerable  traces  still  exist.^     But  the  church 

^  On  the  remains  of  Eadward's  work  in  WeetminBter  Abbey,  see  the 
work  by  Mr.  O.  6.  Soott  and  others,  Gleuiings  from  Westminster  Abbey. 
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cfHAP.  X.   itself^  the  central  bmlding  of  all,  gradually  gave  way  to 

the  superb  stractare  with    which   we   are   aU   familiar ; 

nothing  is  left  of  Eadward's  minster  save  a  few  bases  of 

pillars  and  other  fragments  brooght  to  light  in  vaiioas 

excavations  and  alterations  of  the  present  fabric.     Bnt  we 

are  not  left  without  minute  accounts  of  a  building  which 

made   a   deep   impression  on   men's   minds,    and   whose 

erection    formed    an    sera    in   our    national   architecture. 

Hii  ohnrch  Among   other   importations   from   Normandy   which  we 

great  ex-    oould  wcU  have  spared,  Eadward  brought  one  with  him 

Maple  of     which  even  our  insular  pride  mi^ht  be  glad  to  welcome. 

Norman  *  ... 

arohiteo-  The  building  art  was  now  receiving  daily  improvements  at 
England,  the  hands  of  the  founders  of  those  great  Norman  churches 
which  were  rising  in  such  abundance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  All  those  improvements  Eadward  carefully  in- 
troduced into  his  new  minster.  He  bmlt  his  church  in  the 
newest  style  of  the  day,  and  it  remained  the  great  object  of 
English  imitation  deep  into  the  twelfth  century.^  Of  the 
church  thus  built  we  have  a  description  and  a  pictorial 
representation  made  while  the  charm  of  novelty  was  still 
fresh  upon  it.^  It  was  a  Norman  minster  of  vast  size,  the 
increase  of  size  in  churches  being  one  main  distinction  be- 
tween the  new  Norman  style  and  the  older  English  manner 
of  building.  Its  dimensions  no  doubt  far  surpassed  those  of 
any  church  then  standing  in  England,  as  they  certainly  fiur 
surpassed  those  of  the  contemporary  church  of  Waltham. 
A  short  eastern  limb,  ending  in  an  apse,  contained  the  high 
altar.    Over  the  choir  rose,  in  Norman  fashion,  the  central 

^  This  IB  asserted  in  the  famoos  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbniy 
(ii.  3  a  8),  "Eodesia  .  .  .  quam  ipse  illo  compositionis  genere  primus  in 
AngliA  Kdificaverat  quod  nunc  pene  ouncti  sumptuosis  emulantur  ex- 
pensis."  On  the  architectural  question  I  trust  to  say  something  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  work. 

'  See  the  description  in  the  Biographer,  and  the  representation  in  the 
Bayeuz  Tapestry,  which  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  building  consecrated 
'in  1065  was  a  perfect  church,  and  not  a  mere  fragment. 
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tower,  seemingly  surrounded  at  its  angles  by  smaller  turrets,  chap.  x. 
and  crowned  by  a  cupola  of  wood  and  lead.  The  transepts 
projected  north  and  south ;  to  the  west  stretched  the  long 
nave,  with  its  two  ranges  of  arches,  resting  seemingly  on 
tall  columnar  piers,  like  those  of  Jumi^ges,  Gloucester,  and 
Tewkesbury.  Two  smaller  towers,  for  the  reception  of  the 
bells,  were  designed  as  the  finish  of  the  building  to  the 
west.^  On  the  erection  of  this  vast  and  stately  fabric, 
and  on  the  other  objects  of  his  foundation,  Eadward  had 
for  many  years  spent  the  tenth  part  of  his  royal  revenues.' 
The  monastic  buildings  had  been  finished  for  some  years; 
the  monks  with  their  Abbot  Eadwine^  were  already  in 
possession  of  their  house  and  its  endowments.  The  minster  The  churcli 
was  meanwhile  rising,  and  it  was  Eadward's  wish  to  in-  jo^^. 
terfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  worship  which  had  still 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  old  building.  The  new  church  was 
therefore  begun  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  its  doomed 
predecessor,  which  was  doubtless  not  wholly  demolished 
till  the  new  one  was  completed.^  In  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  the  monastery  the    King   found   helpers 

^  So  Bays  the  Fronch  Life  (3395),  which,  on  sach  a  lubject,  may  be 
tnuted; 

"En  milin  dresce  une  tur, 
E  deu8  en  fraut  del  Occident 
E  bona  seinz  e  granz  i  pent." 
But,  as  the  Tapestry  does  not  show  these  towers,  they  were  probably 
carried  up  at  a  later  time,  as  often  happened. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  417.  ^'Pnecepit  deinde  ez  deoimis  omnium  redituum 
saomm  initiari  opus  nobilis  aedificii.'*  So  God.  Dipl.  iy.  176.  "Decimari 
prsoepi  omnem  substantiam  meam,  tarn  in  auro  et  argento,  quam  in 
pecudibus  et  omni  genere  possessionum." 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  179.  So  the  writs  in  iy.  190,  a  28.  I  presume  that  he 
saoeeeded  Wulfnoth  in  1049. 

*  The  Charter  in  Cod.  Dipt  176  says,  "Destruens  yeterem,  noyam  a 
fdndamentis  basilicam  constnud."  The  Biographer  explains  the  gradual 
process  (418) ;  "Hsec  autem  multiplicitaa  tam  yasti  operis  tanto  spatio  ab 
oriente  ordita  est  yeteris  templi,  ne  scUioet  interim  inibi  commorantes 
fratres  yacarent  a  seryitio  Christi,  ut  etiam  aliqua  pars  spatiose  subiret 
interjaciendi  yestibuli.**  The  Biographer,  always  hard  to  understand,  is 
speciaUy  so  in  his  architectural  description. 
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OBAP.  z.  amoDg  his  subjects^  Tostig  in  the  days  of  his  power  hsving 
been  among  their  number.^  Bat  the  building  of  tlie 
church  seems  to  have  been  wholly  Eadward's  own  personal 
work.  At  last  the  work  of  so  many  years  was  brought  to 
perfection.  The  time  employed  on  the  building  was  indeed 
shorter  than  that  bestowed  on  many  other  of  our  great 
churches,  which  their  own  Prelates  had  to  rear  out  of  their 
own  resources.  But  here  a  King  was  pressing  on  the 
work  with  all  his  might,  a  King  who,  when  he  had  ombe 
completed  the  great  object  of  his  life,  was  ready  to  depart 
in  peace.  After  fourteen  years  from  the  receipt  of  the 
Papal  dispensation  the  building  was  finished  &om  the 
apse  to  the  western  front.  By  the  time  of  the  Mid- 
winter festival  of  the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-five 
the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter  stood  ready  for  its 
hallowing. 

Legend?.  So  great  a  work,  raised  under  such  circumstances,  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
l^end.  It  was  not  every  church  that  was  founded  either 
by  a  King  or  by  a  canonized  saint.  Fewer  still  among 
churches  were  founded  by  a  King  who  was  at  once  a 
canonized  saint,  the  last  of  an  ancient  dynasty,  and  one 
whose  memory  was  embalmed  in  the  national  recollection 
as  the  representative  of  the  times  before  the  evil  days  of 
foreign  domination.  In  his  life-time,  or  at  most  within 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  Eadward  was  already  deemed 
to  be  a  worker  of  miracles.*  For  his  dreams,  visions,  and 
prophecies  he  was  renowned  to   his  last  moment.     One 

^  The  Charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  1 77  mentions  Leofdld,  iGthelric,  Wulfwig, 
Guthmund,  ^Ifirio,  Atsere  (or  Azor)  the  Black  (Swerte),  Ingulf;  Atsere, 
Tostig,  JSIfwine,  Wnlistan,  Siwaid,  and  Leofidge  of  London.  The  gifts  of 
seyeml  of  them  are  mentioned  in  Tarioos  writs ;  Leofcild  in  iy.  214 ; 
.^Slfwine,  it.  217  ;  Atsere  Swerte,  ir.  220 ;  the  other  Atsere,  ir.  191  (which 
of  these  was  the  Azor  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  f )  ;  and  Leof- 
sige,  "Dudde  sunu/'  iv.  218.  There  is  also  Ulf  the  PortreeTe  in  iv.  221. 
The  writs  about  the  King's  own  gifts  are  reiy  numerous. 

*  See  the  Life,  pp.  428  et  seqq.,  and  Appendix  B. 
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story  tells  us  how  the  holy  King,  with  his  pious  friends  chap.  x. 
Leofric  and  Godgifu,  was  hearing  mass  in  the  elder  minster 
of  Saint  Peter ;  how  the  King  was  deep  in  devotion ;  how 
he  and  the  Earl — Godgifu  is  no  longer  spoken  of — saw  the 
form  of  the  divine  Child  in  the  hands  of  the  ministering 
priest ;  how  Eadward  bade  his  Mend  keep  his  secret  till 
after  his  death;  how  Leofric  confided  it  only  to  a  holy 
monk  at  Worcester,  who  revealed  it  to  no  man  till  Leofric 
and  Eadward  were  both  no  more.^  Another  tale  sets 
the  King  before  us  in  all  the  Imperial  pomp  of  the  Easter 
feast  at  Winchester;  he  goes  with  crown  and  sceptre 
from  the  Old  Minster  to  the  royal  banquetting-hall. 
Heedless  of  the  feast,  absorbed  in  his  own  medita- 
tions, the  King  is  seen  to  smile.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  in  his  private  bower,  accompanied  by  Earl  Harold, 
a  Bishop,  and  an  Abbot.  The  Bishop  was  doubtless 
the  Primate  Stigand,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  the 
Abbot  would  most  likely  be  Harold's  uncle  iBlfwig,  who 
presided  over  the  neighbouring  house  of  New  Minster. 
These  three  chiefs  of  Church  and  State  ventured  to  ask  the 
King  the  reason  of  his  serene  and  pious  mirth.  His 
thoughts  had  been  far  away  from  the  royal  hall  of  Win- 
chester ;  he  had  seen  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesos ;  they 
had  turned  from  the  right  side  to  the  left,  an  omen  which 
presaged  that  some  evil  was  coming  upon  the  earth.  The 
matter  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  special  embassy  to  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Constantinople,  but  the  ambassadors  took 
their  commission,  not  from  the  King  but  from  the  three 
dignified  subjects  who  had  shared  his  confidence.  The  Earl 
sent  a  Thegn,  the  Bishop  a  clerk,  the  Abbot  a  monk.  The 
three  made  their  way  to  the  New  Rome  and  told  the  tale 
to  the  reigning  Emperor.^     By  his  orders  the  tomb  of  the 

1  .^helred,  389.    Was  this  holy  man  the  induaut  Wul&ige  ¥ 
*  The  Emperor  intended  must  be  Constantine  the  Tenth  (Doukaa),  who 
reigned  from  1059  ^  1067. 
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oHAP.  X.  holy  Sleepers  at  Ephesos  was  opened;  the  vision  of  the  Eng- 
lish Eling  was  proved  to  be  trae ;  and  the  prophetic  powers 
of  Eadward  soon  had  ample  witness  borne  to  them  in  the 
general  misfortunes  of  mankind,  in  the  feiilnre  of  the  royal 
line  of  England  and  the  conquests  of  the  infidel  Torks 
Legend  of  at  the  expense  of  Eastern  Christendom.^  One  more  tale 
®  ™*^'  will  bring  us  back  directly  to  the  current  of  our  story.- 
The  King  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  of 
Saint  John  at  Clavering.^  A  beggar  asks  alms  of  his 
sovereign  in  the  name  of  the  patron  of  the  newly-hallowed 
temple^  the  Apostle  whom  Eadward  reverenced  next  after 
his  special  patron  Saint  Peter.  The  King  has  neither  silver 
nor  gold  about  him ;  he  cannot  find  his  almoner  for  the 
press ;  he  gives  the  poor  man  the  only  gift  that  he  can  give 
at  the  moment^  the  costly  ring  on  his  finger.  The  beggar 
returns  thanks  and  vanishes.  That  very  day  two  English 
pilgrims  are  benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  the  Holy  Land. 
A  band  of  bright  youths  appears,  attending  an  old  man 
before  whom  two  tapers  are  borne  as  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  He  asks  the  pilgprims  from  what  land  they  come^ 
and  of  what  King  they  are  subjects.  They  are  Englishmen, 
subjects  of  the  good  King  Eadward.  For  the  love  of 
good  King  Eadward  he   guides  them  to  a  cily  and  an 

1  ^thelred,  396.  "  Ipso  ad  regnum  ooeleste  tranalato,  oancta  teriarum 
regDA  oommota  sunt.  Sjiia  paganis  subjecta,  destmotamonasteria,  dimte 
a  fundamentis  eoolesiie,  plena  funeribus  omnia,  mozie  piinoipnni  Greoorom, 
Bomanorum,  Franoorum,  Anglorum,  et  regna  oniera  pertarbata.**  As 
regards  the  **  Princeps  Bomanoruxn,"  thehagiographer  is  wide  of  his  mariE, 
for  Henry  the  Fourth  survived  the  Confessor  forty  yean. 

'  See  the  story  in  the  De  Inventione,  P«  ^^ ;  ^thelred,  397.  The 
Waltham  writer  lets  us  incidentally  into  the  fik^  that  London,  Tork, 
Winchester,  and  Lincoln  were  then  reckoned  as  the  four  chief  cities  of 
England.  In  the  great  dispute  over  the  quarters  of  Dafydd  in  1383  (Ann. 
Waverley,  400,  ed.  Luard),  the  order  was  ruled  to  be  London,  Winchester, 
York,  Bristol  (others  say  Chester),  with  Northampton  as  the  fifth. 

*  ^thelred,  writing  in  Yorkshire,  mentions  vaguely  a  church  of  Saint 
John ;  the  East-Saxon  writer  fixes  it  at  Clavering.  See  Profesaor  Stubbs' 
note,  p.  34. 
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hostelry,  where  they  find  abundant  entertainment.  In  the  o^^'  *• 
morning  he  reveals  himself  to  them  as  John  the  Apostle 
and  Evangelist;  he  gives  them  the  ring  to  bear  to  the 
King  of  the  English^  with  the  message  that^  as  the  reward 
of  his  good  and  chaste  life^  he  should  within  six  months  be 
with  himself  in  Paradise.  The  message  is  miraculously 
delivered  on  the  self-same  day;^  tbe  King's  alms  and 
prayers  and  fastings  are  redoubled ;  but  one  thing  specially 
occupies  his  mind;  the  longing  to  see  the  new  minster  of 
Saint  Peter  hallowed  before  he  dies. 

The  time  was  at  last  come.    The  great  ceremony  had  Conseora- 
been  preceded  by  a  lesser  one  of  the  same  kind.     The  Lady  Eadgyth's 
Eadgyth— was  it  as  an  atonement  for  the  blood  of  Gos-  ^^„'* 
patric  ? — bad  rebuilt  the  church   of  nuns  at  Wilton,  the  'o^S- 
home  of  her  sainted  namesake  the  daughter  of  Eadgar.^ 
The  fabric  had  hitherto  been  of  wood/  but  the  Lady  now 
reared  a  minster  of  stone,  pressing  on  the  work  with  unusual 
haste,  in  pious  rivalry  with  her  husband.^    The  new  build- 
ing was  hallowed  by  Hermann,  the  Bishop  of  the  Wiltshire 
diocese,  just  before  the  Northumbrian  revolt.*     That  revolt 
was  now  over,  and  the  land  was  once  more  quiet;  the  work 

^  So  Roger  of  Howden,  i.  109,  ed.  Stubbs,  but  this  further  miracle  is 
unknown  to  ^thelred. 

'  Vita  Eadw.  418.  "  Ejus  squiToca  sancta  JSkigith,  de  cujus  progenie 
idem  Rex  .^Sdwardus  descenderat."  As  this  virgin  saint  was  Eadward*s 
aunt,  "progenies"  must  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense. 

On  the  power  of  Saint  Eadgyth  to  rebuke  blasphemers,  see  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  u.  s.     "  Lignea  tamen  adhno  iUic  ecolesia  stabat.'* 

*  lb.  "  Regio  opere  lapideum  monasterium  inchoat,  ferventiusque  in- 
stans  operarios  maturat.  Contendunt  bine  Rex,  illinc  Regina»  contentione 
Deo  gratft,  in  invicem  quoque  non  injocund&."  Eadward  however  was 
a  benefactor  to  his  ^wife's  foundation,  even  during  his  last  sickness. 
See  Domesday  64  h,  of  Amesbuiy  in  Wiltshire ;  "  De  hujus  manerii  terrft 
n  hidas  dedit  Rex  K  in  suft  infirmitate  Abbatisssd  Wiltuniensi,  quas 
numquam  antea  habuerat,  postea  vero  eas  tenuit.*' 

'  lb.  4a I.  "  Actft  ergo  hujus  eoolesiffi  oonsecratione  .  .  .  anno  Domini 
millesimo  sexagesimo  quinto  ad  juititium  totius  patri»,  hsec  regni  subae- 
quuta  est  perturbatio." 
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oHAP.  X.    of  the  King^s  life  was  finished ;  the  time  of  the  Christaooas 
Midwinter  festival  drew  nigh.   This  year  the  midwinter  Gemdt  was  not 
West-  ^     gathered^  as  in  former  years^  at  Gloucester,  but  the  Witaai 
^6*^r<i66.  ^^  *^  England  were  specially  called  to  the  King's  Court 
at  Westminster^  to  be  present  at  the  hallowing  of  the  new- 
church  of  Saint  Feter.^     The  Assembly  met;  the  King^s 
strength  was   failings  but  he   assayed  to  appear  in   the 
usual  kingly  state.     On  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  and 
on  the  two  following  days^  one  of  them  the  day  of  his 
patron  EvaDgelist^  he  wore  his  Crown  in  public.^    But  the 
Consecra-   exertion  was  too  much  for  him.    The  fourth  day^  the  Feast 
Wm^        of  ^^6  Holy  Innocents^  had  been  appointed  for  the  great 
D*°"**ber   ^^°^o^y>  ^^^  Eadward  was  no  longer  able  to  take  any 
38,  1065.    personal  part  in  the  rite  which  he  had  so  long  looked 
forward  to  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  life.   The  minster  was 
hfdlowed  with  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  but  the  Founder^s 
share  in  the  ceremony  was  discharged  by  deputy;  Ead- 
ward, King^  saint^  and  founder,  was  represented  in  that 
day's  solemnity  by  his  wife  the  Lady  Eadgyth.^   Eadward's 
work   on   earth  was  now  over;   his  church  was  finished 
and  hallowed,  and  it  was  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  rites 
still  more  solemn^  still  more  memorable.     Before  another 

^  Fl.  Wig.  1065.  "  In  nativitate  Domini  curiam  soam,  nt  potnit,  Lim- 
doniiB  tenuit.*'  JBthel.  398.  "  Appropinqnabat  dies  ...  in  quo  Angiorom 
tota  nobilitaa  ad  Eegis  curiam  debuit  convenire,  et  Regi  more  suo  soeptria 
Bimul  et  coronft  decorando  adsistere."  So  directly  after  (399),  "  Conveni- 
entibus  in  unum  episcopis  cunctisque  regni  proceribus,  sacra  dedicatioms 
sollennitas  iuohoatur."  For  an  intended  act  of  thii.Oemdt,  hindered  hy 
the  King's  death,  see  Domesday,  95a  b,  and  below,  p.  ^5a 

*  iSthel.  398,  399 ;  Will.  Malms,  ii.  328.  "  In  Natale  Domini  i^ud 
Lundoniam  coronatus  est." 

'  The  consecration  '^on  Gyldamiesse  d»g"  is  asserted  by  all  thrae 
Chronicles,  by  Florence,  and  by  William  of  Malme^ury.  "  Let  halgian" 
Ib  the  phrase  of  Abingdon  and  Worcester;  so  Florence,  "cum  magni 
glorift  dedicari  fecit,*'  and  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  "dedicari  prsdcepit" 
The  action  of  Eadgyth  comes  firom  ^thelred,  399 ;  '*  Bex,  quantum  Tale- 
tudo  permittebat,  favebat  officio,  sed  Regina,  omnia  disponens,  omnia  pn>- 
curans,  sollicita  de  omnibus,  intenta  omnibus,  utriusque  vicem  implevit" 
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year  had  passed^  the  West  Minster  was  to  be  the  scene  ohap.  z. 
of  one  royal  burial,  of  two  royal  consecrations^  and  those 
consecrations  the  two  most  memorable  that  England  ever 
saw.     But  it  had  not  to  wait  for  months,  or  even  for 
weeks,  before  its  special  history  began.     The  sound  of  the 
workman's  hammer  had  hardly  ceased,  the  voice  of  the 
consecrating  Prelate  was  hardly  hushed  into  silence,  before 
the  church  of  the  Apostle  was  put  to  the  lofty  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.     Before  the  Christmas  Festival  was 
over,  it  beheld  the  funeral  rites  of  its  founder,  the  corona- 
tion rites  of  his  successor.     The  days  of  the  holy  season  Death  of 
were  not  yet  accomplished,  the  Witan  of  England  had  not  January  5, 
yet  departed  to  their  homes,  when  the  last  royal  son  of  "°^^ 

1  •  •  .  Burial  01 

Woden  was  borne  to  his  grave,  and  his  Imperial  Crown  Eadward 
was  placed  on  the  brow  of  one  whose  claim  was  not  drawn  ^ti^'of 
only  from  the  winding-sheet  of  his  fathers.     The  most  Harold, 
eventful  year  of  our  history  had  begun,  but  its  first  week  1066. 
had  not  yet  fully  passed  away,  when  Eadward,  the  son  of 
^thelred  and   Emma,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
Harold,  the  son  of  Godwine  and  of  Gytha,  was  King  of 
the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.^ 

We  have  thus,  through  the  three  and  twenty  years  of  Summary. 
Eadward's  reign,  traced  what  we  may  fairly  look  upon  as 
the  first  stage  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Under  a  King, 
English  by  birth,  but  Norman  in  feelings  and  habits, 
England  has  been  brought  under  a  direct  Norman  influ- 
ence, which  seemed  for  one  moment  likely  to  bring  with  it 
the  peaceful  establishment  of  Norman  dominion.  We  have 
seen  the  Court  of  England  swarming  with  Norman  favour- 
ites ;  we  have  seen  the  Church  of  England  handed  over  to 

^  I  reseire  the  details  of  Eadward's  death  for  my  next  Chapter.  It  is 
so  essentially  connected  with  the  accession  of  Harold  that  the  two  events 
can  hardly  be  separated  in  narration^  and  the  different  accounts  of  the 
death-bed  scene  at  once  lead  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  Ead- 
ward's  dying  recommendation  with  regard  to  his  successor. 
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CHAP.  X.  the  government  of  Norman  Prelates ;  we  have  seen  Norman 
adventurers  enriched  with  English  estates,  and  covering  the 
land  with  those  frowning  castles  on  which  our  fathers  looked 
as  the  special  badges  of  wrong  and  slavery.  Above  all^  we 
have  seen  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  not  only  received  with 
special  honours  at  the  English  Court,  but  encouraged  to 
look  upon  himself  as  the  destined  successor  to  the  English 
Crown.  A  national  reaction,  almost  rising  to  the  rank  of 
a  revolution,  has  broken  the  yoke  of  the  strangers,  it 
has  driven  the  most  guilty  from  the  land,  and  has  placed 
England  and  her  King  once  more  under  the  rule  of  the 
noblest  of  her  own  sons.  Still  the  effect  of  those  days  of 
Norman  influence  was  not  wiped  out,  and  the  waiy  and 
wily  chief  of  the  strangers  had  been  armed  with  a  pretext 
plausible  enough  to  win  him  general  support  wherever  the 
laws  of  England  were  unknown.  The  moment  of  struggle 
was  now  come ;  the  English  throne  had  become  vacant,  and 
the  Norman  Duke  knew  how  to  represent  himself  as  its 
kwful  heir,  and  to  brand  the  King  of  the  nation's  choice  as 
an  usurper*  We  thus  enter  on  the  second,  the  decisive,  stage 
of  the  great  struggle.  It  is  no  longer  a  half  ooncealed 
strife  for  influence,  for  office,  for  a  peaceftd  succession  to 
the  Crown.  It  is  an  open  warfare  of  nation  against  nation, 
of  man  against  man.  England  and  Normandy,  Harold  and 
William,  are  now  brought  fiice  to  &ce.  The  days  of  debate 
and  compromise  are  past  ,*  the  sword  alone  can  now  judge 
between  England  and  her  enemy.  The  details  of  that 
memorable  conflict,  the  events  of  that  wonderAil  year 
which  forms  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history,  will 
form  the  third  portion  of  my  tale,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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NOTE  A.   p.  6. 
Thb  Election  and  Gobonation  of  Eadwabd. 

In  reading  the  account  of  Eadward's  accession  to  the  Crown,  as 
told  in  the  Chronicles  and  bj  Florence,  we  are  at  once  struck  by 
the  great  and  unusual  delay  between  his  first  election  and  his  con- 
secration as  King.  He  is  chosen  in  London  in  June  by  a  popular 
movement  which  could  not  even  wait  for  the  burial  of  the  deceased 
King ;  but  he  is  not  crowned  till  the  Easter  of  the  next  year.  No 
explanation  is  given  of  the  delay,  no  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  intervening  months  were  spent,  no  statement  where  Eadward 
was  at  the  time  of  Harthacnut's  death.  We' must  therefore  look  to 
other  writers  for  the  means  of  filling  up  this  singular  gap.  I  need 
hardly  again  refute  the  wild  romance  of  Thieny,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  vol.  i.  p.  770.  I  will  only  say  that  Eadward's  Westminster 
Charter  (Cod.  Dip],  iv.  173))  which,  doubtful  as  it  is,  is  at  least  as 
good  authority  as  Bromton  or  Elnighton,  makes  him  speak  of 
himself  as  '^  eo  [regno]  potitus  sine  uUo  bellorum  labore.*'  It  will 
be  more  profitable  to  examine  the  witness  of  those  writers  who 
wrote  at  all  near  the  time,  or  who  were  at  all  likely  to  preserve 
contemporary  traditions. 

According  to  Eadward's  Biographer  (p.  394),  as  soon  as  England 
was  free  frx)m  her  Danish  rulers  (see  vol.  L  p.  771),  Qodwine  at 
once  proposed  the  election  of  Eadward  as  the  natural  heir  ('*  ut 
Regem  suum  recipiant  in  nativi  juris  sui  throno  '*).  Godwine  being 
looked  on  as  a  common  father,  everybody  agreed  to  his  proposal 
("quoniam  pro  patre  ab  omnibus  habebatur,  in  patemo  consultu 
libenter  audiebatur ").     Earls  and  Bishops  are  sent  to  fetch  Ead- 
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ward  {"  mittantur  post  eum  '*) ;  they  bring  him  with  them  3  he  is 
joyfully  received,  and  crowned  at  Canterbury. 

William  of  Poitiers  (p.  85  Giles),  as  might  be  supposed,  knows 
nothing  about  Qodwine,  or  about  any  free  election  by  the  English 
people.  Eadward,  according  to  him,  was  chosen  under  a  most 
powerful  cang^  d'Uire  and  letter  missive  from  his  cousin  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans.  The  English  are  disputing  about  the  succession, 
when  a  Norman  embassy  comes,  threatenii^  a  Norman  invasion  if 
Eadward  is  not  received.  The  nation  chooses  the  wiser  part,  and 
Eadward  comes  home,  protected  by  a  small  array  of  Norman 
knights ;  ^Disceptantes  Angli  deliberatione  suis  rationibus  utilissima 
consenserunt,  legationibus  justa  petentibus  acquiescere,  quam  Nor- 
mannorum  vim  experiri.  Reducem  cum  non  mazimo  prsesidio 
militis  Normannici  cupidb  sibi  eum  praestituerunt,  ne  manu  vali- 
diore,  si  Gomes  Normannicus  adveniret,  subigerentur.'*  The  same 
version  is  given  in  a  shorter  form  in  the  Ghronicle  of  Saint 
Wandrille  (D'Achery,  ii.  286).  Eadward,  already  chosen  and 
crowned  King,  but  hitherto  kept  out  of  his  Kingdom  by  Swegen, 
Gnut,  and  others,  is  now  restored  by  Norman  help  C'  in  r^;num 
patemum  obdmiientihua  NormomnU  rediit "). 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  759  A)  mixes  up  the  accession 
of  Eadward  with  his  version  of  the  death  of  ^fred  (see  voL  i 
p.  *i62)j  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  places  after  the  death 
of  Harthacnut.  JBlfred  had  been  slain  by  the  English,  because  he 
had  brought  too  many  Normans  with  him ;  the  English  then  send 
to  Normandy,  offering  the  Grown  to  Eadward,  on  condition  that 
he  brings  only  a  small  body  of  Normans  with  him  ('*  miserunt  eigo 
pro  Edwardo  juniore  in  Normanniam  nuntios  et  obsides,  man- 
dantes  ei  quod  paucissimos  Normannorum  secum  adduceret,  et 
eum  in  Regem  fidelissime  stabilirent '').  Eadward  comes  over  with 
a  small  company  ("  cum  paucis  venit  in  Angliam  *')  ;  he  is  chosen 
King  by  all  folk  ("  electus  est  in  Regem  ab  omni  populo  "),  and  is 
consecrated  at  Easter  by  Eadsige  at  Winchester. 

The  Winchester  Annals  (Luard,  pp.  18-20)  swells  out  the  story 
into  a  long  romance ;  but  some  points  are  worthy  of  notice.  On 
the  death  of  Harthacnut,  Godwine  is,  by  a  decree  of  the  Witan  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Emma  (*'  Reginsa  assensu  et  magnatum 
oonsilio "),  appointed  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  till  a  King  can  be 
chosen  ("regni  cura  Gomiti  Godwino  conmiittitur,  donee  qui  dignns 
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asset  eligeretur  in  Begem  "),  Eadward  is  in  Normandy,  where,  since 
the  death  of  Duke  Hobert^  he  has  no  friends ;  he  has  no  hope  from 
his  mother;  he  determines  to  trust  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemy  Godwine  ("inter  desperandum  tutius  credebat  manifesto 
supplicare  inimico,  quam  fictum  amicum  sine  causs&  sollicitare "). 
He  comes  over  to  England,  he  lands  at  Southampton,  he  avoids  his 
mother  at  Winchester,  but  goes  to  Godwine  in  London,  and  throws 
himself  at  the  Earl's  feet.  A  long  dialogue  follows,  the  upshot 
of  which  is  that  Godwine  swears  fidelity  to  Eadward  and  promises 
him  the  Crown.  Eadward  is  sent  to  Winchester  in  disguise,  and  is 
bidden  to  reveal  himself  to  no  one.  Godwine  meanwhile  summons 
the  Witan  to  Winchester  for  the  election  of  a  King.  They  meet 
in  the  Old  Minster.  The  Lady  Emma  seemingly  presides;  the 
Archbishops  are  at  her  right  hand,  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 
at  her  left.  Eadward,  veiled,  sits  at  the  feet  of  Gk>dwine.  At  the 
proper  moment  Godwine  unveils  him ;  ^  Here,"  he  says,  "  is  your 
King ;  here  is  Eadward,  son  of  this  Lady  Emma  and  of  ^thelred 
King  of  the  English.  I  choose  him  King,  and  am  the  first  to  be- 
come his  man  "  ("  huic  ego  omnium  primushomagium  facio  ").  A 
debate  follows ;  some  object  to  the  choice,  but  no  man  dares 
seriously  to  oppose  Godwine.     Eadward  is  elected  and  crowned. 

The  Hyde  writer  (pp.  287,  288),  like  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
connects  the  accession  of  Eadward  with  the  death  of  iElfred,  and, 
like  William  of  Poitiers,  he  brings  in  Duke  William  as  a  prominent 
actor.  After  iBlfred's  death  William  meditates  revenge,  but  an 
English  embassy  comes,  praying  for  another  son  of  iEthelred  to  be 
sent  to  them  as  their  King  {**  rogant  sibi  alium  domint«m— domim  ) 
— sui  transmitti  filium"),  aud  promising  him  all  loyal  service. 
William  will  not  allow  his  cousin  to  adventure  himself,  unless  some 
of  the  noblest  of  the  English,  and  especially  one  of  the  sons  of 
Godwine,  are  given  to  him  as  hostages.  This  is  done,  and  Eadward 
is  brought  over  to  England  by,  a  Norman  fleet. 

Lastly,  charters  exist  which  imply  that  Eadward  was  for  a  while 
in  Normandy  after  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of  King. 
At  an  earlier  time  he  and  his  brother  had  subscribed  a  charter  of 
Duke  Robert,  with  the  form  "Signum  Hetwardi.  Signum  Hel- 
wredi."  (Delisle,  Preuvea,  p.  11.)  But  the  cartulary  of  Saint 
Michael's  Mount  contains  two  charters  in  which  Eadward  is  called 
"  Bex."     I  do  not  rely  so  much  on  the  charter  in  Eadward's  own 
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name,  which  is  printed  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  251,  and  Delisle,  PreuTes, 
20.  It  is  sign^  by  Robert  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  died  in 
1037.  Now  it  is  really  inconceivable  that  Eadward  should  call 
himself  King  before  1042,  unless  possibly  in  some  moment  of  ex- 
ultation when  Duke  Robert's  fleet  was  setting  forth  to  rest-ore  him. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  469.)  The  matter  of  the  charter  also  is  strange,  and 
the  English  spelling  ^*  Eadwardus"  is  unusual  in  a  document  which 
must  have  been  drawn  up  in  Normandy.  I  have  more  faith  in  a 
charter  of  Duke  William  (Delisle,  Preuves,  p.  19),  which,  among 
other  signatures,  has  that  of  "  Hatuardus  Rex."  This  looks  to  me 
far  more  likely  to  be  genuine.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that^  if 
Eadward  was  asked  to  witness  a  charter  of  his  cousin,  just  as  he 
was  leaving  Normandy  in  1042,  he  might  assume  the  title,  though 
he  was  not  yet  strictly  entitled  to  it  by  English  Law. 

The  accounts  of  all  these  different  writers  seem  to  be  independent 
of  one  another,  unless  the  Hyde  version  is  made  up  by  compound- 
ing the  story  of  William  of  Poitiers  with  that  which  we  find  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  mention  of  the  hostages  is  one  form 
of  a  story  which  I  shall  have  elsewhere  to  discuss  at  length.  All 
these  accounts  agree  in  placing  Eadward  in  Normandy  at  the 
moment  of  Harthacnut*s  death.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  196) 
however  supposes  him  to  have  been  in  England.  With  this  difier- 
enoe,  his  story  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Winchester  Annals 
stripped  of  its  romantic  details.  It  is  probably  the  groundwork 
round  which  that  legend  has  grown.  Eadward,  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn  after  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  throws  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Godwine,  and  craves  leave  to  return  to  Normandy. 
The  Earl  raises  him,  and  addresses  him  in  a  speech  whose  substance 
may  well  be  historical,  and  to  which  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  a 
place  in  the  text.  Eadward  promises  everything;  he  will  be 
Godwine's  firm  friend;  he  will  promote  his  sons  and  marry  his 
daughter.  The  Witan  meet  at  Gillingham;  Godwine  speaks  on 
behalf  of  Eadward,  and  becomes  his  man  ("rationibus  suis  ex- 
plicitis,  Regem  efficit,  hominio  palam  omnibus  dato  ") ;  the  election, 
the  coronation,  the  punishment  of  the  opponents  of  Eadward,  follow 
as  I  have  told  them  in  the  text. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that,  in  these  accounts,  when  carefully  com- 
pared together,  we  may  find  the  means  of  filling  up  the  gap,  and  of 
explaining  the  delay,  between  the  first  election  and  the  coronation. 
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In  all  the  versions  the  time  is  filled  up  by  negotiation,  not  by  war. 
In  most  of  them  the  negotiation  is  carried  on  between  Eadward 
and  Godwine ;  in  all  those  which  mention  Qodwine  at  all,  he  stands 
forth  as  the  leading  man  in  the  business,  in  fact  as  the  man  who 
makes  Eadward  King.  We  see  glimpses  of  two  Assemblies,  the 
former  being  that  hasty  G^m6t  in  Loudon  which  chose  Eadward 
before  the  burial  of  Harthacnut,  and  a  later  one  at  Gillingham  or 
elsewhere  shortly  before  the  coronation.  Again,  all  the  accounts, 
except  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  conceive  Eadward  as  being 
in  Normandy.  The  inferior  writers  assert  it;  the  contemporary 
Biographer  clearly  implies  it.  Putting  these  hints  together,  I  have 
ventured  to  construct  the  narrative  in  the  text  Eadward  is 
chosen  in  London  immediately  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut;  as 
he  is  absent,  an  embassy,  doubtless  headed  by  Godwine,  is  sent  to 
offer  him  the  Crown.  The  case  is  thus  far  almost  identical  with 
the  story  of  the  first  election  of  Eadward's  half-brother  Harthacnut. 
Delay  is  caused  in  both  cases  by  the  election  of  a  King  who  is 
absent.  Eadward  does  not  indeed  tarry  so  long  as  Harthacnut  did ; 
but  his  indecision,  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Crown,  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  needed  to  overcome  that  unwillingness,  cause 
delay,  and  give  time  for  an  adverse  party  to  form  itself.  A  second 
Assembly,  that  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  was  therefore 
needed  to  overcome  all  objections,  and  to  elect  Eadward,  now 
present  in  person,  in  a  more  formal  manner.  We  thus  get,  from 
one  quarter  or  another,  a  credible  narrative,  which  fills  up  the  gap 
in  the  Chronicles  without  contradicting  their  statements.  A  few 
special  points  must  be  noticed. 

I.  We  see  that  most  of  our  statements  assert  or  imply  that 
Eadward  was  in  Normandy.  Now  it  is  most  certain  that  Eadward 
had  been  recalled  to  England  by  Harthacnut  (vol.  i.  p.  518),  and 
that  the  English  court  was  now  his  usual  dwelling-place.  But 
ibis  is  quite  consistent  with  the  notion,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
throw  out  in  the  text,  that  Eadward  was  at  this  moment  in  Nor- 
mandy on  some  temporary  visit  or  pilgrimage.  This  view  explains 
all  the  statements.  The  fact  that  Eadward  was  in  Normandy  at 
the  moment — a  fact  which  we  may  surely  accept  on  the  credit  of 
the  Biographer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Norman  charters  quoted 
above — ^led  careless  writers  to  forget  his  recall  by  Harthacnut,  and 
to  speak  as  if  he  had  never  left  Normandy  since  the  accession  of 
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Gnut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  &ct  of  his  recall  led  William  of 
Malmesbury  to  forget  or  to  disbelieye  that  he  was  in  Normandy  at 
the  time  of  Harthacnut's  death.  Then  the  Winchester  Annalist,  awaiie 
of  Eadward*s  absence,  tried  to  patch  it  in  to  William's  account^ 
which  was  not  an  easy  matter.  That  an  embassy  shoald  be  sent  to 
Eadward  in  Normandy  is  credible  enough.  It  was  also  credible 
that  Eadward,  if  in  England,  might  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Godwine.  But  no  story  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  which 
represents  Eadward,  when  safe  in  Normandy,  as  coming  of  his  own 
accord  to  England  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  man  whom 
the  same  account  represents  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother. 

2.  I  accept  the  second  Assembly  as  the  only  means  of  reconciling 
the  different  accounts  and  of  meeting  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
And  I  accept  Gillingham  as  its  place,  on  the  authority  of  William  of 
Malmesbury.  It  is  true  that  one  of  William's  manuscripts  places 
it  in  London,  while  the  Winchester  Annalist  transfers  it  to  his  own 
city  and  his  own  church.  The  universal  law  of  criticism  comes  in 
here.  If  a  thing  happened  either  in  London  or  at  Winchester,  no 
transcriber  or  copyist  would  be  likely  to  remove  it  to  Oillingham. 
But  nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  a  transcriber  to  alter  Gil- 
lingham into  London,  if  he  thought  that  he  could  thereby  bring  his 
text  into  conformity  with  the  Chronicles.  The  Winchester  writer 
would  have  every  motive  to  confound  the  Gem6t  at  GiUingbam  with 
the  consecration  which  shortly  followed  at  Winchester.  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  choice  of  Gillingham  for  such  an  Assembly  is 
the  best  proof  that  it  is  the  right  place.  By  Gillingham,  I  may 
add,  William  of  Malmesbury  must  have  meant  the  West-Saxon 
Gillingham,  already  mentioned  in  his  history  (ii.  i8o).  The  Kentish 
Gillingham  would  connect  itself  more  naturally  with  the  Bio- 
grapher's statement  of  a  coronation  at  Canterbury,  but  the  other 
is  the  more  obvious  place  for  a  Meeting  which  was  followed  by  a 
coronation  at  Winchester. 

3.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  amount  of  value 
to  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  the 
Hyde  writer  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  in  the 
matter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1043  William  was  only 
fourteen  years  old,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  his  minority. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  William  or  his  advisers  may,  perhaps  even 
then  with  some  vague  designs  on  the  English  Crown,  have  pressed 
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the  acceptance  of  that  Crown  on  Eadward.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
story  could  hardly  have  arisen,  unless  embassies  of  some  sort  had 
passed  between  England  and  Normandy  in  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness.    It  so  far  &lls  in  with  my  view  of  Eadward's  position. 

4.  The  statement  of  the  Biographer  that  Eadward  was  crowned 
at  Canterbury  seems  at  first  sight  very  strange.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  final  ceremony  took  place  at  Winchester.  That  the 
Biographer's  account  is  rhetorical  and  somewhat  confused  is  no 
more  than  his  usual  fashion.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  a  con- 
temporary made  a  mistake  on  a  point  of  this  kind.  The  only  con- 
jecture that  I  can  offer  is  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  twice. 
Coronations  were  sometimes  repeated  in  those  days,  and  the  motive 
for  repeating  the  rite  in  Eadward's  case  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  first  coronation  at  Canterbury  was  an  attempt  to  confirm  the 
first  election  in  London.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  rejected  that 
election,  a  second  coronation  as  well  as  a  second  election  was 
needed.  And  if  we  read  the  Biographer's  account  narrowly,  it  is 
plain  that  he  distinguishes  between  the  ceremony  at  Canterbury, 
which  he  evidently  looks  on  as  happening  immediately  on  Eadward's 
landing,  and  the  reception  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  which  takes 
place  when  the  news  had  reached  foreign  courts  ("  exhilaratus  quod 
eum  in  patemi  sede  inthronizatum  dedicerat").  But  their  re- 
ception must  surely  be  placed  at  the  final  and  solemn  consecration 
at  Winchester.  A  twofold  coronati9n,  as  well  as  a  twofold  Gem6t, 
will  solve  all  difficulties. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  discussed.  According  to  William 
of  Malmesbury,  there  was  an  opposition,  seemingly  a  rather  strong 
one,  made  to  Eadward's  election.  He  does  not  say  on  whose  be- 
half the  objection  was  brought.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
could  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  any  one  except  Swegen  Estrith- 
son.  The  English  writers  indeed  make  no  mention  of  Sw^jen  in 
the  matter,  but  in  Adam  of  Bremen  we  find  what  may  pass  as 
Swegen's  own  version.  Adam  knew  the  Danish  King  personally 
(ii.  73),  and  he  probably  put  on  record  what  Swegen  told  him.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  just  at  the  moment  of  Harthacnut's 
death,  Sw^pen  was  in  Denmark,  carrying  on  the  war  with  Magnus 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  523).     Adam  then  goes  on  thus ; 

"  Snein,  victus  a  Magno,  quum  in  Angliam  remearet,  Hardechnut 
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mortuum  nepperit.  In  cujus  locum  Angli  prius  elegerunt  fratrem 
ejos  Eduardum,  quern  de  priori  marito  Imma  genuit ;  vir  sanctus 
et  timens  Deum.  Isque  suspectum  habens  Suein,  quod  sceptmm 
Bibi  Anglorum  reposceret,  cum  tyranno  pacem  fecit,  constitaens 
eum  proximum  se  mortuo  regni  Aiiglorum  hseredem,  yel  ai  filios 
susceperit.     Tali  pacto  mitigatus  Suein  in  Daniam  remeavit."  (ii. 

74) 

I  may  here  note  that  the  word  *'  prius  "  in  this  passage  distinctij 
refers  to  the  first  election  in  London.  And,  whether  we  believe 
Swegen's  story  of  the  bargain  between  himself  and  Eadward  or  not, 
we  have  here  quite  enough  to  make  an  opposition  on  Sw^en's 
behalf  highly  probable.  "  Tyrannus "  is  of  course  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  "  pretender." 

Another  passage  of  Adam  (iii.  13)  must  here  be  mentioned ; 

''  Simul  eo  tempore  separabant  se  Angli  a  regno  Danorum,  filiis 
Gudwini  rebellionis  auctoribus,  quos  amitsB  Regis  Danorum  filios 
esse  diximus,  et  quorum  sororem  Eduardus  Bex  duxit  uxorem. 
Hi  namque,  fact&  conspiratione,  fratres  Suein  Hegps,  qui  in  Anglii 
Duces  erant,  alteram  Bern  statim  obtruncant,  alteram  Osbern  cam 
suis  omnibus  ejecerunt  a  patri^.** 

This  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  an  account  of  the  separation 
between  Denmark  and  England  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut  It  is 
not  however  really  so.  It  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  a  pas- 
sage two  chapters  back  (iiL  11),  in  which  Adam  gives  a  most 
strange  version  of  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Magnus 
in  1048.  In  the  true  account,  Swegen  then  asked  for  English  help^ 
which  was  refused,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Harold  Hardrada  (see  p.  93).  But  Adam  makes  Swegen 
possess  both  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  then  prepare  to  invade 
England  {"  Suein  duo  r^na  possedit,  classemque  par&sse  dicitur,  ut 
Angliam  suo  juri  subjiceret ").  Eadward  agrees  to  pay  tribute,  and 
renews  the  promise  of  the  succession  ('Werum  sanctissimiis  Rex 
Edwardus,  quum  justitid  regnum  gubernaret,  tunc  quoque  pacem 
eligens,  victori  obtulit  tributum,  statu  ens  eum,  ut  supra  dictum 
est,  post  se  regni  hseredem  ").  This  must  be  another  veruon  of  the 
intended  expedition  of  Magnus  (see  p.  73).  On  the  strength  of 
this  tribute,  Adam  seems  to  look  upon  Swegen  as  at  least  over- 
lord of  England  (''quum  Rex  juvenis  Suein  tria  pro  libitu  suo 
regna  tenuerit'').     He  seems  to  look  on  Beora  and  Osbeorn  as 
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Sw^;en'8  representatiyes  in  England,  and  the  murder  of  Beom  by 
Swegen  is  made  into  the  groundwork  of  a  story  of  "  rebellio/'  "  con- 
spiratio/'  and  what  not,  about  the  sons  of  Qodwine  in  general. 

The  only  historical  value  of  this  very  confused  account  is  that  it 
helps  us  to  the  very  probable  fact  of  the  banishment  of  Osbeom,  of 
whom  we  do  not  hear  in  the  English  writers  till  1069.  But  the 
story  is  very  curious,  as  it  is  the  evident  groundwork  of  the  won- 
derful tale  in  Saxo  (p.  202).  Saxo  looks  on  Swegen  as  the  natural 
sovereign  of  England  after  the  death  of  Harthacuut.  Going  to 
Denmark  to  assert  his  rights  there,  he  left  his  interests  in  England 
in  the  hands  of  his  cousins  the  sons  of  Qodwine.  From  Eadward 
himself  he  feared  nothing,  unlike  SLarthacnut,  who  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
518,  n.  5)  had  dreaded  his  ambition,  and  who  therefore  made  him 
his  colleague  in  the  Kingdom,  lest  he  should  attempt  to  gain  the 
whole  ("Betinendse  insulie  spem  non  solum  in  Gbdovini  filiis, 
quibus  sanguine  admodum  conjunctus  fuerat,  reponens,  sed  etiam 
ex  ipsi  consortis  sui  " — Eadwardi  sc. — '^  stolidUate  desididque  prie- 
somens").  But  Harold  the  son  of  Qodwine  betrays  Swegen's 
trust,  makes  Eadward  King,  and  massacres  the  Danes,  according 
to  the  stoiy  in  vol.  i.  p.  771. 

I  do  not  profess  to  harmonize  every  detail  of  the  conflicting 
stories  about  Eadward,  Magnus,  and  Swegen.  But  I  think  that 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  Eadward's  elec- 
tion was  opposed  by  a  Danish  party  in  Swegen's  interest,  and  that 
these  were  the  persons  who  were  marked  at  the  time  and  gradually 
punished  afterwards.     See  pp.  9,  63,  71,  89. 


NOTE  B.    p.  21. 

The  Leoendabt  Histobt  of  Eadward. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  that  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  popular  reverence  for  King  Eadward  which  at  last  ended 
in  his  being  acknowledged  as  the  Patron  Saint  of  England.  I  have 
endeavoured  in  the  text  to  point  out  the  chief  causes  from  which 
this  feeling  arose ;  how  Eadward  was,  in  different  ways,  the  one 
person  whom  Normans  and  Englishmen  could  unite  in  honouring. 
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I  will  now  attempt  to  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  feeling  itself,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Eadward's  true  character 
and  history  have  been  clouded  over  by  legendaiy  and  miraculous 
tales. 

Every  English  writer,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  speaks  of  Ead- 
ward  with  marked  respect,  with  a  degree  of  respect,  in  most  cases, 
which  their  own  narratives  of  his  actions  hardly  account  for.  Yet-, 
alongside  of  this,  we  find  indications  of  a  counter  feeling,  as  if 
there  were  all  along  some  who  thought  of  him  pretty  much  as  the 
modem  historian  is  driven  to  think  of  him.  The  Scandinavian 
writers,  placed  beyond  the  influences  which  had  effect  upon  both 
English  and  Norman  writers,  seem  to  have  all  along  estimated  him 
nearly  at  his  true  value.  Saxo,  though  writing  long  after  Eadward 
had  become  a  recognized  saint,  treats  him  with  great  irreverence, 
and  speaks  openly  of  his  "  stoliditas  et  desidia."  The  biographer  of 
Olaf  Tryggvesson,  according  to  whom  Eadward  was  a  special  ad- 
mirer of  his  own  hero,  gives  him  only  the  rather  faint  praise  of 
being  ^'princeps  optimus  in  multis"  ("oc  var  agetur  Eongr  i 
morgum  lutum.''  p.  262).  In  Snorro's  time  he  had  advanced 
somewhat;  ''Hann  var  kalladr  Jatvardr  inn  Godi,  hann  var  sva" 
(Ant.  Celt.  Scand.  189;  Laing,  iii.  75).  But  his  sanctity  still 
seems  only  local ;  Snorro  says  emphatically  that  ^'  Englishmen  call 
him  a  saint "  (^'  oc  kalla  Enskir  menu  hann  Helgan«"  Ant.  Celt 
Scand.  191 ;  Laing,  iii.  77).  Adam  of  Bremen,  who,  as  regards 
English  matters,  may  almost  pass  for  a  Scandinavian  writer,  is 
Eadward's  warmest  admirer  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  gives 
him  perhaps  the  only  unreserved  praise  which  he  gets  in  Northern 
Europe.  With  Adam  he  is  not  only  ^'  vir  bonus  et  timens  Deum  " 
(ii.  74),  but  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  "  sanctissimus  Rex  Edwardus" 
(iii.  11).  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  accustomed  way  of  letting 
us  see  both  sides  of  a  question,  shows  us  that  in  his  day  there 
were  still  people  in  England  by  whom  the  royal  saint  was  lightly 
esteemed,  and  he  himself  seems  now  and  then  to  halt  between  two 
opinions.  He  gives  him  (iii.  259)  no  higher  surname  than 
"  Edwardus  Simplex,"  and  over  and  over  again,  as  if  of  set  pur- 
pose, he  speaks  of  his  '*  simplicitas ''  as  his  chief  characteristic 
The  utmost  that  he  can  say  for  him  is  that  his  simplicity  won  for 
him  favour  and  protection  both  with  God  and  man.  He  was  (iL 
T96)  "vir  propter  morum  simplicitatem  parum  imperio  idoneus, 
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sed  Deo  devotus,  ideoque  ab  eo  directus."  "  Fovebat  profecto  ejus 
simplicitatem  Deus."  (lb.)  '^  QuamviB  yel  deses  vel  simplex  puta- 
retur,  habebat  Comites  qui  eum  ex  humili  in  altum  conantem 
erigerent."  William  believes  in  his  holiness,  and  even  in  his  mira- 
culous powers,  but  he  has  not  wholly  given  up  the  right  of  criticism 
upon  his  character  and  actions. 

The  English  Chroniclers  and  their  harmonizer  Florence  record 
Eadward*s  actions  with  perfect  impartiality.  Nowhere  in  their 
narratives  do  they  display  towards  him  any  of  that  affection  which 
they  display  towards  Harold  and  other  actors  in  the  story.  Nor 
do  they  ever  speak  of  him  with  bated  breath,  as  of  an  acknowledged 
saint.  But  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  and  Florence 
also,  all  send  him  out  of  the  world  with  a  panegyric.  The  un- 
bending Gk)dwinist  at  Peterborough  alone  makes  no  sign.  But 
Florence's  panegyric  is  of  the  most  general  kind.  He  is  (A.  1066) 
"Anglorum  decus,  padficus  Rex  Eadwardus."  And  the  elaborate 
poem  in  the  two  Chronicles  attributes  to  the  ''  baleless  King ''  only 
the  mildest  and  most  monastic  virtues.  One  can  hardly  keep  from 
a  smile,  till  we  reach  the  genuine  tribute  of  admiration  with  which 
the  poet  winds  up.  He  speaks  at  last  from  the  heart  when  he 
makes  it  Eadward's  highest  praise  to  have  "  made  fast  his  realm " 
to  "  Harold  the  noble  Earl." 

The  Chroniclers  and  Florence  imply  nothing  as  to  any  extraordi- 
nary powers  possessed  by  Eadward.  Of  these  powers  we  get  the 
first  glimpses  in  the  contemporary  Biographer.  Already,  within 
eight  years  after  his  death,  Eadward  was  held,  at  least  by  those 
who  sought  to  win  favour  with  his  widow,  to  have  wrought 
miracles,  to  have  seen  visions,  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
visions  of  others.  When  Eadward  was  taken  over  as  a  boy  to 
Normandy,  Brihtwold,  Bishop  of  Wiltshire,  had  a  vision  in  which 
he  saw  Saint  Peter  consecrating  Eadward  as  King  (Vita  Eadw. 
394).  The  Biographer  also  (pp.  430,  i)  records  the  unintelligible 
talk  of  Eadward  on  his  death-bed,  in  which  he  already  discerns  a 
prophecy,  and  he  severely  rebukes  Archbishop  Stigand,  whose 
practical  mind  set  small  store  by  the  babble  of  the  sick  man. 
Eadward  also  appears  in  his  pages  as  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
English  Kings  who  undertook  to  cure  the  evil  by  the  royal  touch. 
By  washing  and  touching  he  healed  (428)  a  scrofulous  woman,  and, 
what  one  would  hardly  have  expected,  whereas  she  had  hitherto 
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beeo  barren,  the  touch  of  Eadward  changed  her  into  a  joyfril 
mother  of  children.  But  here  William  of  Malmesbuiy  again  helps 
ufl.  He  is  a  full  believer  in  Eadward's  miraculous  power,  bnt  he 
again  (ii.  322)  lets  us  see  that  there  were  two  opinions  on  the 
subject  Some  people  affirmed  that  Eadward  cured  the  eTil,  not 
by  virtue  of  his  holiness,  but  by  virtue  of  his  royal  descent ; 
**  Nostro  tempore  quidam  falsam  insumunt  operam,  qui  asseverant 
istiuB  morbi  curationem  non  ex  sanctitate,  sed  ex  r^;ab's  proeapise 
hsereditate  fluxisse."  So  others  at  a  later  time,  as  Peter  of  Blois 
(ep.  150,  vol.  ii.  p.  82  Giles),  held  that  the  Kings  of  England 
possessed  the  gift  by  virtue  of  their  royal  unction.  William  argues 
against  such  views,  but  by  so  doing  he  proves  that  Eadward's 
claims  to  holiness  and  miraculous  power  were  still  a  moot  point  in 
his  time. 

Besides  this  official  kind  of  miracle,  Eadward,  according  to  his 
Biographer,  wrought  other  wonderful  works.  A  blind  man  was 
cured  by  the  water  in  which  the  King  had  washed  (429),  and 
several  cures  were  wrought  at  his  tomb  (435).  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  suspect  that  these  stories  are  interpolations,  but  there 
is  no  need  for  the  supposition.  An  interpolator  would  surely  have 
taken  care  to  insert  the  more  famous  stories  of  the  ring  and  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  of  which  the  Biographer  tells  us  nothing.  We  most 
remember  how  men  then,  and  for  ages  afterwards,  instead  of  being 
surprised  at  miracles,  looked  for  them.  We  must  not  foi^t  that 
Queen  Anne  touched  for  the  evil  as  well  as  King  Eadward ;  we 
must  remember  that  alleged  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  blood, 
not  only  of  Thomas  of  London  and  Simon  of  Montfort,  but  also 
of  Charles  the  First. 

William  of  Malmesbuiy,  evidently  with  the  Biographer  before 
him,  enlarges  greatly  on  Eadward's  miraculous  and  prophetic  powers 
(ii.  220-227),  adding  to  the  stories  in  the  Life  the  vision  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  (see  above,  p.  507).  But  the  main  disseminator  of 
legendary  lore  about  Eadward  was  Osbem  or  Osbert  of  Clare,  Prior 
of  Westminster,  who  made  the  first  attempt  to  procure  his  formal 
canonization  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  33),  and  who  wrote  a  book  on  his 
life  and  miracles  (Introduction  to  M.  H.  R  16 ;  Luard,  Pre£EM:e, 
XXV. ;  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  British  History,  i.  637,  642).  His 
work  has  never  been  printed,  but  it  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
well-known  Life  by  iEthelred  of  Rievaux,  printed  in  the  Decern 
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Scriptores,  and  a  collection  of  his  letters,  dealing  largely  with 
Eadward's  merits  and  claim  to  canonization,  was  printed  at  Brussels 
in  1846  together  with  the  letters  of  Herbert  de  Losing^.  As 
^thelred's  Life  was  founded  on  that  of  Osbert,  so  his  own  work 
became  the  groundwork  of  the  French  Life  printed  by  Mr.  Luard, 
which  however  adds  many  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  iSthek^  Both  these  biographies  are  truly  wonderful  pro- 
ductions. Of  the  French  writer  I  have  already  given  a  specimen 
in  vol.  i.  p.  771.  Perhaps  his  grandest  achievement  is  to  make 
Godwine  kill  Eadmund  Ironside  (p.  47.  v.  775).  Both  he  and  the 
Abbot  of  Rievaux  agree  in  describing  King  iEthelred  as  a  mighty 
warrior,  fighting  manfully  against  the  Danes.  He  is  '^Rex  stre- 
nuissimus,"  ''gloriosus  Rex"  (X  Scriptt.  372;  cf.  the  Abbot's 
Genealogia  Regum,  362,  363),  and  in  the  French  Life  (v.  131)  we 
read — 

'*  Li  rois  Aedgard  avoit  nn  fiz      .^klelred  k'ont  non,  bon  juBtiaera, 
K*ert  de  force  e  sens  garniz,      K'en  pees  peidble  en  guerre  ert  fen.** 

In  short,  for  historical  purposes,  the  French  Life  is  absolutely 
worthless,  and  ^thelred  himself,  though  often  preserving  little 
authentic  touches,  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  It  is 
plain  that  he,  or  rather  Osbert  whom  he  follows,  drew  largely  from 
the  contemporary  Biographer.  In  some  cases  rhetorical  expressions 
in  the  authentic  Life  seem,  in  the  hands  of  the  professed  hagio- 
graphers,  to  have  grown  into  legendary  facts.  Thus  the  Biographer 
tells  us  (393,  394)  that,  when  Emma  was  with  child  of  Eadward, 
popular  expectation  looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  a  future  King, 
and  that,  when  the  child  was  bom,  he  was  at  once  seen  to  be  worthy 
to  reign ;  "  Antiqui  Regis  iEthelredi  regift  conjuge  utero  gravid^ 
in  ejus  partiis  sobole  si  masculus  prodiret,  omnia  conjurat  patria, 
in  eo  se  dominum  exspectare  et  Regem.  ....  Natus  ergo  puer 
dignus  prsemonstratur  patriae  Sacramento,  qui  quandoque  patemi 
BuUimaretur  solio."  This,  in  another  and  more  rhetorical  passage 
(428),  swells  into  '^  Felicissimss  mentiouis  Rex  iEdwardus  ante 
natalis  sui  diem  Deo  est  electus,  unde  ad  regnum  non  tarn  ab 
bominibus  quam,  ut  supra  diximus,  divinitus  est  consecratus."  All 
this  is  quite  possible  in  a  sense.  That  is  to  say,  men  may  have 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  a  son  of  Emma  supplanting  the 
children  of  the  first  iElfgifu,  just  as  iEthelred  himself  had  sup- 
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planted  his  brother  Eadward.    In  JSthelred  of  Rieyaox  (X  Scripts 
372)  the  rhetoric  of  the  Biographer  grows  into  a  regular  election 
of  the  unborn  babe.     He  is,  after  much  deliberation,  chosen  by  all 
the  people  (**  magnus  episcoporum  prooerumque  oonventuB,  magnus 
plebisque  vulgique  concursus"),  in  preference  alike  to  his  half- 
brother  Eadmund  Ironside  and  to  his  own  brother  Alfred,  who 
is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two.     A  Norman 
Chronicler  goes  a  step  further.     The  historian  of  Saint  Wandiille 
(Chron.  Fontanellense,  ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  286)  describes  Eadward  as 
being  not  only  elected  but  crowned  in  his  childhood  ("  EguTardos, 
qui  prior  natn  erat,  tener  admodum  et  in  puerilibus  adhuc  annis 
constitutus  Rex,  jubente  patre  et  favente  populo  terrse  unctus  est 
et  consecratus ").     Here  the  command  of  ^thelred  comes  first; 
the  will  of  the  people  is  something  quite  secondary.     In  the  time 
of  the  French  biographer,  popular  election  of  Kings  was  an  idea 
which  had  altogether  gone  out  of  date,  and  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  acceptable  at  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Third.     The  stoiy  ia 
left  out  accordingly. 

No  feature  in  the  legendary  history  of  Eadward  fills  a  more 
prominent  position  in  hagiography,  none  has  won  him  more  ad- 
miration from  hagiographers,  than  the  terms  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  with  his  wife.  It  is  certain  that,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
especially  needful  to  provide  direct  heirs  to  the  Crown,  the  mar- 
riage of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth  was  childless.  Eadward*s  monastic 
admirers  attribute  this  fact  to  the  resolution  of  Eadward,  shared, 
according  to  some  writers,  by  Eadgyth  also,  to  devote  himself  to 
a  life  of  perpetual  virginity.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
evidence,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  each 
later  writer  knows  more  than  the  writers  before  him.  The  earliest 
statements  which  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject,  though  con- 
sistent with  the  monastic  theory,  do  not  necessarily  imply  it,  and 
there  are  indications  which  look  the  other  way.  The  tale  grows  as 
it  is  handed  down  firom  one  panegyrist  to  another,  in  a  way  which 
naturally  awakens  suspicion.  And  when  we  consider  the  portrait 
of  Eadward  which  is  given  us,  his  personal  appearance,  his  per- 
sonal temperament,  and  most  of  his  tastes,  we  shall  perhaps  be  led 
to  guess  that  the  unfrnitfulness  of  Eadward's  marriage  was  owing 
neither  to  any  religious  impediment  nor  yet  to  barrenness  on  the 
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part  of  a  daiighter  of  Godwine.  The  story  is  probably  due  to 
a  very  natural  process.  The  fact  of  Eadgyth's  childlessness  was 
explfdned  by  her  husband's  admirers  in  the  way  which,  to  their 
monastic  imaginations,  seemed  most  honourable  to  him,  and  de- 
tails of  course  grew  in  the  usual  fashion. 

Let  us  now  look  through  the  evidence. 

Florence  and  the  prose  text  of  the  Chronicles  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  The  poem  in  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles 
says  that  Eadward  was 

"  Kyningo  cystam  god, 
Clcene  and  milde, 
Eadward  se  ssiSela." 

But  surely  this  is  no  more  than  might  be  said  of  any  man  who 
was  chaste  before  marriage  and  faithful  to  his  wife  afterwards.  The 
Biographer  has  seyeral  passages  which  may  be  thought  to  bear  on 
the  subject.  He  8a3n9  (428)  that  Eadward  *'  consecrationis  digni- 
tatem sanctam  conservans  castimonid,  omnem  yitam  agebat  Deo 
dicatam  in  veri  innocentid.'*  This  again  need  not  mean  anything 
more  than  the  words  of  the  poem.  In  the  account  of  Bishop 
Brihthold's  vision  (394),  Saint  Peter  is  seen  to  crown  Eadward 
and  *^ccelibem  ei  vitam  designare."  One  might  say  that  this  is 
vision  and  not  history,  but  the  vision  would  of  course  be  devised 
so  as  to  fit  in  with  what  was  held  to  be  the  history.  But,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  word  ccelebs  does  not  imply  either  virginity 
or  single  life.  The  Biographer  uses  it  (409 ;  see  above,  p.  382) 
to  express  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  Tostig,  who  was  undoubtedly 
the  father  of  children ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  273)  speaks 
of  the  '^coelibatus  antiquus"  of  the  Great  William  with  exactly 
the  same  meaning.  Elsewhere  (p.  429)  Eadward  is  called  *'  colum- 
binse  puritatis  Rex,"  a  phrase  which  may  mean  anything,  but  in 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  there  is  no  special  mention  of 
chastity.  Lastly,  Eadward  (433)  on  his  death-bed  is  made  to 
say  of  Eadgyth,  ''  Obsequuta  est  mihi  devote,  et  lateri  meo  semper 
propius  adstitit  in  loco  carissimse  filiae."  But  this  is  surely  no 
more  than  might  be  said  by  any  maundering  old  man  of  a  wife 
much  younger  than  himself.  One  is  half  tempted  to  quote  the 
words  of  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  467  ; 

"  Formtan  aetatis  quoque  nomine,  Filia,  dicat,** 
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and  we  may  bring  an  exact  parallel  in  the  language  addrea&ed  by 
Jacqueline  of  Hainault  to  her  husband  Duke  Humfrej  (Monstrelet, 
ii.  34,  ed.  1595).  She  calls  him  '' tresredout^  seigneur  et  pere," 
**  treshonnor^  seigneur  et  pere,"  and  calls  herself  '^  vostre  dolente 
ct  tresaymee  fiUe."  (See  Stevenson,  Wars  in  France,  L  Iv.)  In 
none  of  these  passages  is  there  any  direct  assertion  of  any  vow  or 
of  any  practice  of  yirginity  on  the  part  of  Eadward.  His  chastity 
is  undoubtedly  praised  But  the  language  in  which  it  is  praised 
does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  more  than  might  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  any  faithful  husband.  If  the  Biographer  bad 
any  idea  of  the  religious  virginity  of  his  hero  and  heroine,  he 
would  surely  have  expressed  himself  more  distinctly.  He  would 
hardly  have  called  Eadgyth  ''tors  ejus  consoda"  (418),  without 
some  sort  of  qualification.  If  any  one  should  say  that  the  Bio- 
grapher^s  work  is  dedicated  to  Eadgyth  herself,  and  that  he  would 
not  enlarge  to  her  on  such  a  subject,  he  is  looking  at  the  matter 
with  the  feelings  of  our  own  age.  The  age  of  Eadward  felt  quite 
differently  on  such  points.  The  pan^^rists  of  Queens  like  Pul- 
cheria  and  ^Ethelthryth  took  care  that  the  light  of  those  saintly 
ladies  should  in  no  case  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  expressions  of  the  Biographer,  looked 
at  critically,  rather  tell  against  the  monastic  theory.  But  such  am- 
biguous expressions  may  well  contain  the  germ  of  the  legend. 

One  or  two  other  points  may  be  mentioned.  Eadward  is  said 
(see  above,  p.  520)  to  have  made  an  agreement  with  Swegen  Estrith- 
son,  by  which  the  Danish  prince  was  to  succeed  to  the  English 
Crown,  "  vel  si  filios  susceperit"  Such  an  agreement,  or  even  any 
general  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  an  agreement,  is  inconsistent 
.  with  such  a  vow  on  Eadward's  part  as  the  monastic  writers  pre- 
tend. And  the  language  of  more  than  one  writer  seems  incon- 
sistent with  any  general  belief  in  such  a  vow.  William  of  Jumi^;e8 
(vii.  31)  speaks  of  Eadward  as  ^^dispancTUe  Deo  successione  prolis 
carens.''  William  of  Malmesbury  again  (ii.  228),  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  when  he  is  discussing  the  policy  of  the  King  and  not  the 
merits  of  the  saint^  says  that  Eadward  sent  for  the  iEtheling  from 
Hungary,  "  quod  ipse  non  susceperat  liberos."  And  Eadward  him- 
self, if  it  be  Eadward  who  speaks  in  the  Westminster  charters,  gives 
as  his  reason  for  not  going  in  person  to  Home,  that  the  royal  race 
would  be  jeoparded  in  his  person,  "  maxime  quod  nullum  babebam 
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illium"  (Cod.  Dipl,  iv.  174).  Such  language  would  hardly  be  used 
by  Eadward  himself,  still  loss  would  it  be  used  by  a  forger,  if 
the  possibility  of  children  had  been  cut  off  by  any  religious  vow, 
formally  made  and  generally  known.  Again,  if  Eadward  had  been 
known  to  be  under  such  a  vow,  it  is  much  less  clear  why  God- 
yfrme  should  be  anxious  for  the  marriage  of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth. 
The  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  would  be  much  less  intelligible,  if 
there  was  no  chance  of  its  being  rewarded  by  the  succession  of  a 
grandson  of  Godwine  to  the  Crown. 

We  will  now  look  to  the  accounts  which  tell  the  other  way.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  earlier  statements  are  very  much  less  full 
and  positive  than  the  later.  As  long  as  Eadward,  however  deeply 
reverenced,  was  still  not  a  canonized  saint,  the  subject  was  one 
which  might  be  discussed,  and  different  opinions  might  be  put  forth 
about  it  After  the  canonization,  the  slightest  doubt  would  of 
course  have  passed  for  blasphemy. 

Thus  William  of  Jumi^s  (vii.  9)  asserts  the  fact,  but  somewhat 
doubtfully;  "Ut  inter  eos  [Eadward  and  Godwine]  firmus  amor 
jugiter  maneret^  Editham  filiam  ejus  uxorem  nonune  tenus  duxit. 
Nam  revera,  ut  dicimt,  ambo  perpetuam  virginitatem  conserva- 
▼erunt."  Elsewhere,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  forgets  the  story 
altogether ;  so  also  does  William  of  Malmesbury,  but  in  another 
place  he  asserts  the  fact.  He  is  however  in  doubt  as  to  the  motive, 
and  he  seems  certainly  to  know  of  no  vow  on  the  part  of  Eadgyth. 
He  most  likely  bad  the  words  of  the  Biographer,  "  tori  ejus  con- 
Bocia,"  before  him  when  he  wrote  (ii.  197);  "Nuptam  sibi  Rex 
hie  arte  tractabat^  ut  nee  toro  amoveret  nee  virili  more  cognosceret ; 
quod  an  familisB  illius  odio,  quod  prudenter  dissimulabat  pro  tem- 
pore, an  amore  castitatis  fecerit,  compertum  non  habeo.  Illud 
celeberrime  fertur,  numquam  ilium  cujusquam  mulieris  contubemio 
pudicitiam  liesisse."  His  account  of  Eadgyth  is  singular.  She 
was  suspected  of  unchastity,  both  during  Eadward's  lifetime  and 
after  his  death  ;  but  on  her  death-bed  she  cleared  herself  by  a  solemn 
and  voluntary  oath,  seemingly  without  calling  in  the  help  of  com- 
purgators. Wace  again,  in  the  Roman  de  Ron  (9883),  gives  the 
report,  but  does  not  seem  very  certain  or  emphatic  about  it ; 

"  Feme  prist  la  fille  Gwine,  Ke  charnelment  od  li  ne  jut, 

Edif  out  nom,  bele  meachine,  Ne  charnelment  ne  la  conut : 

Maiz  entrels  n'orent  nul  en&nt ;      Mais  unkes  horn  ne  Tapar^ut, 
E  90  alouent  la  gent  disant,  Ne  mal  talent  entrek  ne  hit" 
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Waoe,  as  Preyost  remarks  in  bis  note,  seems  hardlj  to  bare  known 
of  £adg3rtb*B  disgrace,  if  not  divorce,  in  105 1.  Tbe  Hyde  writer 
again,  wbo,  whoever  he  was  and  whenever  be  wrote^  often  preserved 
independent  traditions,  and  who  clearly  exercised  a  sort  of  judge- 
ment of  bis  own,  knows  the  tale  only  as  a  report  (288)  ;  '^  Fertor 
tamen  Begem  Edwardnm  numqnam  cum  e^em  camis  babnisse 
consortium,  sed  mundissimm  vite  semper  dilezisse  codibatum." 

Here  we  get  the  story  in  its  second  stage.  £adward*s  reputation 
for  sanctity  is  advancing :  the  &ct  of  Eadgyth's  childlessness,  and 
the  ambiguous  expressions  of  tbe  contemporaiy  writers,  are  now 
commonly  interpreted  in  a  particular  way.  Still  this  iuterpreta- 
tion  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  faith.  For  the  fully  developed 
l^nd,  setting  forth  the  saint  in  all  his  glory,  we  must  go  to 
^thelred  of  Rievaux  and  his  followers.  They  of  course  know 
everything,  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  everybody's  thoughts 
and  prayers.  The  story  will  be  found  in  ^thelred  (X  Scriptt  377, 
378),  and  it  is  versified  at  great  length  in  the  French  Life  (p.  55  et 
seqq.).  As  soon  as  Eadward  is  established  on  the  throne,  bis  Witan, 
anxious  about  the  succession,  ui^e  him  to  many.  The  vow  seems 
to  be  assumed.  On  the  mention  of  marriage,  Eadward  is  in  a  great 
strait ;  he  is  afraid  to  refuse ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  anxious  not 
to  violate  bis  chastity.  His  prayers  and  meditations  are  given  at 
great  length,  including  much  talk  about  the  not  exactly  apposite 
examples  of  Joseph  and  Susanna.  At  last  the  difficulty  is  escaped 
by  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Godwine,  of  whose  piety  as  well 
as  beauty  a  wonderful  description  is  given.  There  is  of  course  not 
a  word  about  the  suspicions  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmesbnry, 
any  more  than  there  is  about  the  murder  of  Qospatric.  Eadgyth 
happily  chances  to  be  of  the  same  peculiar  turn  as  Eadward  him- 
self; so  they  exactly  suit  one  another.  They  marry;  but  they 
agree  to  live,  and  do  live,  in  great  mutual  affectioD,  but  only  as 
brother  and  sister.  A  new  scriptural  allusion  happily  presents 
itself  and  Eadgyth  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  "  nova  Abisac" 
The  unlucky  expression  of  the  Biographer  about  *'  locus  carissimae 
filitt"  is  of  course  seized  up  and  amplified.  Eadward,  on  his 
death-bed,  addresses  Eadgyth  as  ''filia  mea''  (X  Scriptt  40a). 
The  Biographer  (433)  had  made  Eadward  commend  Eadgyth  to 
the  care  of  her  brother  Harold,  ''ut  pro  doming  [hlsefdige]  et 
sorore,  ut  est,  fideli  serves  et  honores  obsequio."    ^thelred  either 
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misunderstood  the  passftge,  or  dse  flew  off  at  the  word  '^soror." 
He  tells  us  (402),  ''Beginam  deinde  fratri  proceribusque  com- 
mendans,  ejus  plurimum  laudabat  obsequium,  et  pudicitiam  pne- 
clicabaty  quae  se  quidem  uxorem  gerebat  in  publico,  sed  sororem 
vei  filiam  in  occulto." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  William  of  Jumi^ges,  Wace,  and  the 
Hyde  writer  mention  the  story  only  as  a  report;  William  of 
Malmesbury  seems  to  accept  the  &ct  as  undoubted,  and  is  uncertain 
only  as  to  the  motive.  According  to  ^thehred  (378),  the  public 
mind  in  Eadward's  own  time  was  in  the  same  state  as  the  mind  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  a  generation  or  two  later.  No  one  doubted 
the  fact ;  "  Ne  aliquis  huic  Regis  virtuti  fidem  deroget,  sciat  hoc 
tempore  illius  per  totam  Angliam  sic  divulgatum  et  creditum,  ut 
de  facto  certi  plerique  de  intentione  certarent.''  People  who — ^like 
William  of  Malmesbury — ^fiailed  to  rise  to  the  full  appreciation  of 
Eadward's  saintship,  thought  it  might  be  because  Eadward  was 
imwilling  to  raise  up  grandsons  to  the  traitor  Godwine.  Such 
rationalizing  doubts  are  indignantly  dismissed;  '^Quidam  nihil 
nisi  camem  et  sanguinem  sapientes,  simpUcitaH  regise  [a  clear  hit 
at  William]  hoc  imponebat,  quod  compulsus  generi  se  miscuerit 
proditorum,  et  ne  proditores  procrearet,  operi  supersederet  coujugalL 
Sed  si  consideretur  amor  quo  se  complectebantur,  &cile  contem- 
nitur  talis  opinio.  Hoc  idcirco  inserendum  putavi,  ut  sciatur 
neminem  tunc  de  Begis  continentid  dubit&sse,  quum  de  caussft 
taliter  disputaverint."  So  it  is  that  men  get  better  informed, 
the  further  removed  they  are  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
events. 

Having  reached  the  perfect  story  in  ^thelred,  it  is  needless  to 
carry  on  the  examination  any  further.  I  will  only  add  that  some 
specially  eloquent  talk  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Ramsey 
History,  cap.  cxx.  (Qale,  p.  461),  and  that  in  j£thelred  (377)  we 
first  find  the  line  which  has  become  more  fiunous  through  the  false 
Ingulf  **  Sicut  spina  rosam  genuit  Gkxiwinus  Edivam." 
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NOTE  C.    p.  29. 
Eadwabd's  Fondness  fob  Fobeign  Chubchmen. 

I  MAT  here  quote  a  curious  story  about  the  relations  between 
Eadward  and  Eadgyth  and  a  foreign  Abbot,  which  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  in  the  original  Latin.  The  hero  of  the  tale  waa 
Abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Saint  Riquier  in  Picardj.  Hie 
church  is  a  splendid  one^  but  of  late  date  ;  not  far  off  is  the  muni- 
cipal heffiroiy  to  which  the  inhabitants  still  point  with  pride  as  the 
memorial  of  struggles  waged  vrith,  and  victories  gained  over,  their 
ecclesiastical  lords. 

*'  Eegi  Anglorum  Hetguardo  Gervinus  semper  cams  et  venera- 
bills  fuit,  et  ab  illo,  si  ejus  fines  intr^set,  mird  honorificentid  attd- 
lebatur.  Quique  Rex,  si  cum  in  aliquft  vel  pro  aliqu^  loci  nostri 
necessitate  angustiari  comperisset,  munificus  yalde  in  saccorrendo, 
remotst  omni  excusatione,  exsistebat.  Regina  etiam  conjux  ejnsdem, 
nomine  Edith,  satis  superque  Qervinum  pro  suae  merito  sanctitatis 
diligebat  et  venerabatur,  et  juxta  mariti  exempliun  admodum  libe- 
ralis,  si  aliqua  petiisset,  libens  conferebai  QuSdam  vero  vice 
accidit  ut  Abbati  nuperrime  terram  illam  ingresso  osculum  saluta- 
tionis  et  pacis  Regina  porrigeret^  quod  ille  gratis  conservand8&  sin- 
ceritatis  abhorrens  excipere  noluit.  At  ilia  ferox,  videns  se  Reginam 
spretam  a  monacho,  nimis  moleste  tulit^  et  qusedam  quie,  ut  pro  se 
ordsset,  illi  donare  statuerat,  irata  retraxit.  Yerum,  marito  id 
ipsum  increpante,  quod  Abbatem  tam  religiosum  pro  non  infracto 
rigore  odio  insequi  voluisset,  et  aliis  honestis  yiris  suggerentibus 
non  esse  odiendum  hominem  qui  sic  Deo  se  mancipSsset,  at  ne 
Reginse  quidem  osculo  se  pateretur  contra  ordinem  mulceri,  placata 
est  Regina,  et  hujusmodi  factum  non  solum  in  illo  non  vituperayit, 
sed  magnee  laudis  attollens  prseconio,  in  sui  regni  Episcopis  vel 
Abbatibus  talem  manere  consuetudinem  deinceps  conquesta  est 
Multis  ergo  honoribus  et  donis  eum  fulciens  remittebat  onustum, 
hoc  solum  ab  eo  reposcens  ut  tempore  orationis  inter  benefactores 
computari  mereretur.  Uxor  etiam  ipsius  Regis  donavit  ei  amictum 
yalde  pretiosum,  auro  et  lapide  pretioso  mirifice  decoratum,  quern 
Abbas  detulit  in  nostrse  ecclesise  thesaurum."  Chron.  Centolense, 
iv.  22 ;  ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  345. 

This  story  is  referred  to,  but  inaccurately,  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  Lap- 
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penberg,  ii.  244.     There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  original,  p. 

504. 

Saint  Riquier  however  does  not  appear  to  have  held  lands  in 
England  in  Eadward's  time,  but  this  was  not  the  last  begging 
expedition  of  Gervinus  to  our  shores,  nor  was  he  the  only  foreign 
Prelate  who  came  on  the  like  errand  in  Eadward's  days.  Another 
was  Abbot  John  of  Fecamp,  the  connexion  of  which  monastery  with 
Eadward  calls  for  a  little  fuller  notice. 

The  gifts  of  Eadward  to  Fecamp  are  of  some  importance  as 
connecting  themselves  with  those  charges  against  Gbdwine  and 
Harold  with  which  I  shall  deal  specially  in  Note  E.  The  history 
of  the  lordship  of  Steyning  in  Sussex  calls  for  especial  attention. 
Eadward's  grant  of  this  property  to  Fecamp  is  found  in  a  writ  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  229,  stating  '<  ^eet  ic  habbe  geunnen  ^Sssa  landes  set 
Stseningan  into  %an  halgan  mynstre  sat  Feskamp.*'  Now  in  Domes- 
day 17  we  find  Ramsley  held  by  F^mp  and  held  also  T.RE. 
But  of  Steyning  we  read,  **  Ipse  Abbas  tenet  Staninges.  Heraldus 
tenuit  in  fine  Regis  E."  Now  Eadward's  grant  was  not  to  take  effect 
till  after  the  death  of  Bishop  ^Ifwine  (''sBfter  iBlfwines  bisceopes 
dmgsd"),  which  must  mean  iElfwine,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died 
in  1047.  The  grant  was  therefore  made  early  in  Eadward's  reign, 
and  it  seemingly  never  took  effect.  It  would  seem  that,  on  JElfwine's 
death,  Godwine,  and  not  the  monks  of  Fecamp,  got  possession  of 
Steyning,  and  that  Godwine  handed  it  on  to  Harold.  To  hinder 
land  from  going  to  enrich  strangers  and  to  take  it  to  enrich  himself 
was  thoroughly  in  character  with  Godwine's  disposition. 

We  might  have  inferred  all  this  from  a  comparison  of  Eadward's 
writ  with  Domesday ;  but  it  is  singularly  borne  out  by  the  Fecamp 
manuscripts  quoted  in  Neustria  Pia,  223.  Two  charters  appear 
there,  one  of  William  before  his  expedition,  in  which  he  promises 
**  si  Deus  sibi  eunti  in  Anglicam  terram  daret  victoriam,"  to  give  to 
Fecamp  "  donationem  de  terri  de  Staningis  .  .  .  et  omnium  aliarum 
terrarum  quse  per  Godwinum  et  suos  filios  ei  injuste  ablatsB  fuerant/' 
The  other  is  one  of  William  as  King — "  Patrorms  Normannorum, 
Bex  etiam  Anglorum" — confirming  the  gift  of  Steyning  and  all 
other  gifts  of  his  predecessor  Eadward  to  the  Church  of  Fecamp 
— "  terras  ipsas  quas  dominus  [see  yoL  iii.  pp.  249,  684]  et  ante- 
cessor mens  Eduardus  Rex  concessit  prsedictse  ecclesiae,  quod 
quidem   non   solummodo    multorum   relatione   didici,   sed    etiam 
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litteris  ejus  charactere  ngillatis."  So  directlj  after,  ''Rex 
Eduardas,  dominus  mens  .  .  .  easdem  terras  Deo  dari  voluit." 
On  ihifl  showing  also,  the  Church  had  never  entered  on  the  knda, 
and  we  may  add  this  to  the  other  charges  of  sacrilege  against 
Qodwine  with  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  deal. 

But  it  is  also  clear  from  the  extracts  in  the  very  same  page  that 
Harold  was  less  strict  in  these  matters  than  his  &tber.  We  read 
there,  from  the  manuscript  history  of  Fecamp,  how  John,  the 
second  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  came  over  to  England,  like  Qervinus  of 
Saint  Biquier  (see  above,  p.  532),  to  get  what  he  could  out  of 
King  Eadward,  and  several  gifts  are  reckoned  up.  Now  the  date 
given  to  this  journey  is  1054,  just  the  time  when,  as  I  have 
suggested  (see  pp.  346,  359),  Harold  was  allowing  some  of  the  less 
obnoxious  Normans  to  return.  The  two  things  foil  in  precisely 
with  one  another.  Harold  did  not  feel  called  on  to  give  up  the 
lordship  which  he  had  inherited,  but  he  did  not  hinder  the  foreign 
monks  from  receiving  other  gifts  frt>m  the  King. 

The  possessions  of  F^mp  at  Steyning  grew  into  an  alien  Prioiy. 
A  fragment  of  the  church  still  remains,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
twelfth  century  Bomanesque. 

On  the  gifts  of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth  to  Saint  Denis  and  other 
monasteries,  see  Ellis,  i.  304,  307,  and  compare  the  grants  to 
Saint  Michael's  Mount  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  p.  515.  See 
Cod.  DipL  iv.  251. 

Another  reference  to  Eadward's  lavishness  in  this  way  is  found 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Wandrille  in  the  same  volume  of 
D'Achery  (ii.  286)  as  the  Saint  Biquier  Chronicle;  ^'Uxorem 
quoque  filiam  Hotuvini  [sic]  magni  illius  teme  principis,  qui 
frutrem  suum  Alureth  jampridem  cum  multis  crudeliter  atque  dolo 
peremerat,  accepit,  eosque  quos  secum  de  Nortmannis  duxerat 
utriusque  ordinis  amplis  honoribus  extulit,  auro  et  argento  ditavit" 

NOTE  D.   p.  31. 

English  and  Norxan  Estijcatjes  of  Godwike  and  Hahold. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbnry,  in 
which,  as  his  manner  often  is,  he  sets  before  his  readers  two  dif- 
ferent accounts  or  opinions  of  the  same  thing.     He  there  contrasts 
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the  Norman  and  English  accounts  of  Godwine  and  his  sons,  in 
words  which  seem,  like  several  other  passages,  to  show  that  he 
had  the  contemporary  Biographer  hefore  him.  His  words  (ii. 
197)  are; 

"  Hunc  [Archbishop  Robert]  cum  reliquis  Angli  modemi  vitu- 
perant  delatorem  Godwini  et  filiorum  ejus,  hunc  discordise  semina- 
torem,  hunc  archiepiscopii  emptorem  ;  Qodwinum  et  natos  mag- 
nanimos  viros,  et  industries  auctores  et  tutores  regni  Edwardi ; 
non  mirum  si  snocensuerint  quod  noYOS  homines  et  advenas  sibi 
prseferri  yiderent;  numquam  tamen  contra  Regem,  quem  semel 
fastigaverint,  asperum  etiam  verbum  loquutos.  Contra,  Normanni 
sic  se  defensitant,  ut  dicant  et  eum  et  filios  magn^  arrogantid  et 
infidelitate  in  Regem  et  in  familiares  ejus  egisse,  eequas  sibi 
partes  in  imperio  yindicantes ;  siepe  de  ejus  simplicitate  solitos 
nugari,  snpe  insignes  facetias  in  ilium  jaculari :  id  Normannos 
petpeti  nequivisse,  quin  illorum  potentiam  quantum  possent 
enemupentk 

In  this  passage  William  very  fairly  carries  out  his  promise  of 
letting  each  side  tell  its  own  story.  Which  of  the  two  pictures  is 
borne  out  by  particular  facts  the  history  shows  for  itself;  here  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  bring  together  a  few  of  the  more  general 
pictures  of  Godwine  and  Harold  drawn  according  to  the  two  models. 
In  the  case  of  Harold,  I  confine  myself  to  those  passages,  whether 
panegyrics  or  inyectives,  which  concern  his  general  character  and 
his  administration  as  Earl  Those  which  concern  either  his 
relations  to  William  or  his  character  as  Bang  are  noticed  in  the 
third  volume. 

Of  Godwine  personally  none  of  the  Chronicles  give  any  formal 
character,  but  the  Worcester  Chronicler  (105a)  gives  a  picture  of 
the  power  of  himself  and  house,  setting  forth  their  influence  as 
strongly  as  any  of  the  Norman  writers,  but  with  an  exactly  opposite 
colouring.  "  For^am  Jie  he  [Grodwine]  W8bs  8Br  to  )>am  swy^  up 
ahafen,  swyce  he  weolde  )>8es  Cynges  and  ealles  Englalandes,  and  his 
sunan  wseron  Eorlas  and  ^ces  Cyngea  dyrlingas,  and  his  dohtor  )Mem 
Cynge  bewedden  and  beswnod."  Of  Harold  both  the  Abingdon 
and  the  Worcester  Chroniclers  give  a  panegyric  in  the  poem  on 
Eadward  which  they  insert  in  the  year  1065.  He  is  there,  as  if  in 
direct  answer  to  the  Norman  account,  warmly  praised  for  his  strict 
loyalty  to  the  Bang. 
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"  And  se  frtxU  swa  )nah  Hyrde  holdlioe 

Befsste  >et  rice  Hsrran  Binam, 

Hefth|>ungeiii]m  menn  Wordam  and  dadum, 

Harolde  sylfom  Wihte  ne  ag»lde 

8e  in  ealle  tid  paes  ^eodkyningoB." 

Florence  gives  no  cbaracter  of  Oodwine ;  of  Harold — "  strenuns 
Dux  Haroldufl" — he  always  speaks  with  evident  affection,  but  his 
formal  panegyric,  and  a  magnificent  one  it  is,  he  keeps  hsck  till 
Harold's  election  to  the  Grown. 

The  Biographer's  description  of  Godwine  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  at  vol.  L  p.  406.  Of  Harold  he  gives  a  most  elaborate 
portrait,  of  which  I  have  made  gpreat  use  in  the  text.  I  spare  the 
reader  this  writer's  poetical  panegyrics,  except  when  they  illustrate 
some  special  point :  but  I  will  quote  one  or  two  passages  which 
compare  the  father  and  the  son  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  Godwine, 
he  tells  us,  on  his  appointment  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  422), 

**  Adeptus  tanti  honoris  primatum  non  se  extulit,  sed  omnibus 
bonis  se  pro  posse  patrem  prsebuit :  quia  qnam  a  puero  addidicerat 
mentis  mansuetudinem  non  exuit ;  verum  banc,  ut  naturaliter  sibi 
indita,  erga  subditos  et  inter  pares  setemd  assiduitate  excoluit. 
Undecumque  emergerent  injurin,  in  hoc  jus  et  lex  imprompta 
recuperabatur.  Unde  non  pro  domino  habebatur,  sed  a  cunctis 
patriae  filiis  pro  patre  colebatur.  Nati  sunt  eigo  filii  et  filise  tanto 
patri  non  d^;eneres,  sed  patemi  et  matemi  probitate  indgnes,  in 
quibus  nntriendis  studiosius  his  artibus  agitur,  quibus  futuro  Tegao 
munimen  pariter  et  juvamen  in  his  paratur."  (392,  393.) 

So  in  p.  408,  on  describing  the  death  of  Godwine  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Harold  to  his  Earldom,  he  says ; 

''  Haroldus  . .  .  amicus  gentis  suee  et  patri»  vices  celebrat  patris 
intentiuB,  et  ejusdem  gressibus  incedit,  patientid  scilicet  et  miseri- 
cordii,  et  affabilitate  cum  bene  volentibus.  Porro  inquietatis, 
furibus,  sive  prsedonibus,  leonino  terrore  et  vultu  minabatur 
gladiator  Justus." 

The  Waltham  writers  are  of  course  Harold's  sworn  panegyrists ; 
their  testimony  must  therefore  be  taken  with  caution,  though  cer- 
tainly not  with  more  caution  than  the  testimony  of  Harold's  calum- 
niators, the  sworn  pan^yrists  of  William.     I  forbear  to  enlarge  on 
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the  ''Vita  Haroldi/'  where  the  hero  of  the  piece  figures  as  '^vir 
venerabilis,'*  "vir  Dei,"  and  so  forth.  These  epithets  of  course 
refer  far  more  to  Harold's  imaginary  penance  and  seclusion  as  a 
hermit  than  they  do  to  his  real  merits  as  Earl  and  as  King.  I  will 
quote  this  romantic  writer  only  for  one  passage,  in  which  he  is 
plunged  into  difficulties  by  the  calumnious  accounts  of  Oodwine  and 
his  family,  which  in  his  time  were  generally  received.  Godwine, 
according  to  him,  began  to  practise  deceit  only  as  far  as  was 
needful  for  his  own  safety  in  troublous  times ;  corrupted  by  this 
dangerous  familiarity  with  crime,  he  gradually  grew  into  actual 
treason.  But  admiration  of  Harold,  combined  with  at  least  partial 
censure  of  Godwine,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  romancer.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicler. 

The  account  of  Godwine  given  by  Harold's  biographer  runs 
thus; 

'^  Constat  ipsius  [Haroldi]  genitorem  vel  cnterorum  quosdam  de 
illius  genere,  tantum  proditionis,  tantum  et  aliorum  not^  facinorum 
in&matos  graviter  fuisse.  His  vero  malis,  necessitate  cavendi 
imminentis  exitii,  Godwinus  se  prime  immiscuit,  deinde  ulterius 
evagatur.  Tuenda  siquidem  salutis  obtentu  dolum  tentare  com- 
pulsus,  dum  semel  cedit  ad  votum,  fraudibus  in  posterum  minuendsd 
felicitatis  intuitu  licentius  nitebatur."  (Chroniques  Anglo-Nor- 
mandes,  ii.  152.) 

He  then  tells  the  story,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p.  724, 
about  the  way  in  which  Godwine  obtained  Gytha  in  marriage.  He 
then  goes  on ; 

''Quo  tamen  eventu  Godwinus  in  Dacorum  plusquam  satis 
favorem  effusus,  gentis  suae  quampluribus  fiebat  infestus ;  nonnullos 
quoque  de  semine  r^o,  quorum  unus  frater  sancti  Edwardi  fuit, 
dolo  perdidit ;  sicque  non  modo  in  concives,  immo  et  in  dominos 
naturales  [cyne-hlafordas]  non  pauca  deliquit"  (154). 

He  then  winds  up  by  rebuking  those  who  turned  the  crimes 
of  Godwine  to  the  discredit  of  Harold.  Harold  here,  not  Ead- 
gyth,  is  the  rose  sprung  from  the  thorn ;  "  Sic  rutilos  pro- 
ducit,  sic  niveos  quasi  nutrit  rosarum  liliorumque  spina  flores" 

(166). 

This  writer's  notion  of  Godwine  favouring  the  Danes  against  the 
English  is  found  also  in  the  Roman  de  Kou  (9809).  He  is  telling 
the  story  of  iElfred  (see  vol.  i.  p.  485) ; 
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"  Gnntre  U  vint  Qaens  Gwine,  £  de  Daneix  erent  am^ 

Ki  mult  esteit  de  pate  orine  ;  Ama  Gwine  li  Dmeu 

Feme  oat  de  Danemarche  n6e,  Mult  mielx  k*]!  ne  fist  li  Engleii. 

De  Daneiz  bien  emparent^  Oez  cum  fii  fete  d^ablie, 

FiU  out  Heraut,  Gaert,  ^  Tosti.  Grant  tniiran,  grant  fiSlonie : 

Par  li  enfez  ke  jo  vus  di,  Traistre  fa,  tralsan  fist» 

Ki  de  Daneiz  esteient  n^,  Ki  en  la  lei  Judas  se  misi.'* 

To  return  to  the  Waltham  writers,  the  witness  of  the  writer 
''De  Inventione"  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  that  of  Haroliffl 
biographer.  The  affectionate  tribute  which  he  pays  to  Harold  is 
clearly  something  more  than  mere  conventional  panegyric  on  a 
founder.  Harold  was  chosen  King,  "  quia  non  erat  eo  pmdentior 
in  terr&,  armis  strenuus  magis,  legum  teme  sagacior,  in  omni  genere 
probitatis  cultior'*  (p.  25  Stubbs).  At  his  death  (27)  the  lament  is; 
"  Cadit  Rex  ab  hoste  fero,  gloria  regni,  decus  cleri,  fortitudo  militifl?, 
inermium  clipeus,  certantium  firmitas,  tutamen  debilium,  consolatio 
desolatorum,  indigentium  reparator,  procerum  gemma." 

Such  were  the  great  father  and  son  as  they  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen  of  their  own  times  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  in 
after  times  cherished  purely  English  traditions     Let  ns  see  how 
they  appeared  to  the  Norman  writers  of  their  own  day,  and  to  those 
who  follow  that  Norman  tradition  which  permanently  triumphed. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  the  list  indefinitely,  but  I  think  it 
needless  to  refer  to  any  but  writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.     On  the  whole,  they  are  more  fierce  against  Oodwine 
than  against  Harold.     They  allow  Oodwine  hardly  any  excellence 
beyond  mere  power  of  speech,  while  several  of  them  are  qnite 
ready  to  do  justice  to  Harold's  great  qualities  in  other  respects, 
even  while  they  condemn  his  supposed  perjury  and  usurpation. 
The  first  however,  and,  in   some   respects  the  most  important, 
William  of  Poitiers,  the  immediate  follower  and  laureate  of  the 
Conqueror,  has  not  the  slightest  mercy  for  either  father  or  son. 
He  stops  twice  in  the  course  of  his  history  to  apostrophize,  first 
Oodwine  (p.  79  Oiles)  and  then  Harold  (p.  iii),  in  terms  of 
virulent  abuse,  the  declamation  in  the  latter  case  being  brought  in 
with  the  formula,  '^  Faucis   igitur   te  afiabimur,  Heralde."     But 
these  addresses  contain  nothing  but  the  old  stories  about  the  death 
of  Alfred  and  the  oath  to  William.     Elsewhere  (126)  the  Lexovian 
Archdeacon  gives  his  general  character  of  Harold,  describing  him 
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as  ^luxurid  foedum,  tmculentum  homicidam,  divite  rapinft  super- 
bnm,  adyersarium  lequi  et  boni."  '^  Tniculentus  homicida,"  as 
appears  from  the  context,  means  ''  victor  at  Stamfordbridge ;" 
'*  luxurii  foedus"  may  possibly  mean  *'  lover  of  Eadgyth  Swannes- 
hals." 

William  of  Jumi^es  writes  of  Godwine  in  the  same  strain  as 
William  of  Poitiers.  Harold  is  of  course  usurper,  perjurer,  and  so 
forth,  but  there  is  no  such  set  abuse  of  him  as  we  find  in  the  Gesta 
Guillelmi.     Of  G^wine  he  writes  (vii.  9)  ; 

''Ferox  dolique  commentor  Godvinus  eo  tempore  Comes  in 
Anglic  potentissimus  erat^  et  magnam  regni  Anglorum  partem  for- 
titer  tenebat,  quam  ex  parentum  nobilitate  [a  contrast  to  the  de- 
scription in  Wace]  seu  vi  vol  fraudulenti&  vendicaverat  Edwardus 
itaque  metuens  tanti  yiri  potenti^  Isedi  dolove  solito,  Normannorum 
consultu,  quorum  fido  vigebat  solatio,  indignam  Aluredi  fratris  sui 
pemiciem  ei  benigniter  indulsit." 

Other  writers  on  the  same  side  are  more  generous,  at  any  rate 
towards  Harold.  Orderic,  as  usual,  fluctuates  between  his  two 
characters  of  bom  Englishman  and  Norman  monk.  In  his  Nor- 
man monastery  he  had  been  taught  that  Harold  was  a  wicked 
usurper,  and  he  speaks  of  him  accordingly.  But  natural  admira- 
tion for  an  illustrious  countryman  makes  him,  once  at  least,  burst 
his  trammels,  and  he  ventures  to  say  (492  B) ;  ''Erat  idem  Anglus 
magnitudine  et  elegantid,  viribusque  corx)oris  animique  audaci^  et 
linguae  facundid,  multisque  facetiisque  et  probitatibus  admirabilis." 
One  can  almost  forgive  him  when  he  adds,  **  Sed  quid  ei  tanta  dona 
sine  fide,  quee  bonorum  fundamentum  est,  contulerunt  V* 

In  the  like  spirit  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  (36665),  though  de- 
nouncing Harold  as  **  Parfur,  fans,  pleins  de  coveitise,''  yet  elsewhere 
(371 20-37 125)  gives  him  this  generous  tribute; 

**  Proz  ert  Heraut  e  vertuos,  Sos  ciel  meiUor  chevaler  querre. 

E  empernanz  e  corajos.  Beaus  estait  trop  e  boos  parlera, 

N*eflU>7eit  pas  en  nule  terra  Donierre  e  larges  viandiers." 

The  series  of  English  writers  under  Norman  influence  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  strange  that  one 
who  has  preserved  so  much  of  Old-English  tradition  should  be  so 
absolutely  without  English  feeling  in  the  great  controversy  of  all. 
We  have  already  (vol.  L  p.  762)  seen  some  specimens  of  his  way  of 
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dealing  with  Godwine.  As  for  Harold,  he  tells  the  legend  of  his 
quarrel  with  Toetig,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  Note  GG,  and  goes  on 
(M.  H.  B.  761  B) ;  **  Tante  namque  sseyitie  fratres  illi  erant,  quod 
quum  alicujus  nitidam  villam  conspioerent,  dominatorem  de  nocte 
interfici  juberent  totamque  progeniem  illius,  possessionemqae  de- 
functi  obtinerent ;  et  isti  quidem  justitiarii  erant  r^ni."  This  is 
somewhat  expanded  by  Roger  of  Wendover — to  quote  an  author 
rather  later  than  the  limit  which  I  had  laid  down.  All  the  sons  of 
Godwine,  young  Wulfnoth  perhaps  included,  were  partakers  in 
these  evil  deeds  ("  Tantee  namque  iniquitatis  onmes  filii  Godwini 
proditoriB  erant.**  i.  508),  and  Henry's  last  clause  is  expanded  into, 
''qui  tamen,  super  tot  flagitia,  Begis  simplicitatem  ita  circum- 
venerunt,  quod  ipsos  Tegoi  justitiarios  constituent  et  rectores." 
What  was  the  exact  notion  of  ''justitiarii"  in  the  minds  of  Henry 
and  Roger  f 

Eadward's  own  special  pan^yrist,  ^thelred  of  Bievaux,  is  hardly 
so  bitter  against  Harold  as  might  have  been  looked  for.  Of  course 
he  speaks  of  his  accession  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  he  tells  the 
legend  of  his  enmity  with  Tostig.  Of  Godwine  he  gives  (X  Script. 
377)  the  following  picture,  which  is  at  least  valuable  as  witnessing 
to  the  still  abiding  memory  of  Grodwine's  power  of  speech  ; 

"  Erat  inter  potentes  Angliae  onmium  potentissimus  Comes  Gk)d- 
winus,  vir  magnarum  opum  sed  astutiss  singularis,  B^;um  r^;nique 
proditor,  qui,  doctus  fallere  et  quselibet  dissimulare  consuetus, 
facile  populum  ad  cujuslibet  factionis  inclinabat  assensum." 

Of  the  charges  of  sacrilege  brought  against  Godwine  and  Harold 
I  shall  speak  in  the  next  Note ;  but  this  may  be  the  best  place  to 
quote  an  entry  in  Domesday,  which  seems  to  charge  Harold  with 
defirauding  the  King.  At  p.  32  we  read  of  lands  in  Surrey, 
"  Heraldus  tenuit  de  Bege  E.  Antequam  Heraldus  habuis&et,  de- 
fendebat  se  pro  xxvii  hidis ;  postquam  habuit  pro  xvi  hidis  ad 
libitum  Heraldi.  Homines  de  hundred^  numquam  audierunt  nee 
viderunt  brevem  ex  parte  Begis  qui  ad  tantum  posuisset" 

I  will  now  turn  to  two  or  three  writers  who  are  neither  English 
nor  Norman.  The  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson  (see  vol.  iii.  p. 
601)  seems  to  stand  alone  in  wishing  to  make  a  saint  of  Harold 
("  Haraldur  Gudina  son,  er  sumir  kalla  helgan  vera."  p.  263).  But 
other  Scandinavian  and  German  writers  seem  quite  to  take  the 
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l^orman  view  of  things.  Thus  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  13)  says  of 
the  sons  of  Godwine,  "  Tenuerunt  Angliam  in  ditione  suS,  Eduardo 
tantum  yit&  et  inani  Regis  nomine  contento."  So  also  his  Scholiast, 
'^  Harold  ....  ipsum  cognatum  et  dominum  suum,  Begem 
Eduardum  pro  nihilo  habuit."  Elsewhere  (iii.  51)  he  calls  Harold 
''  vir  maleficus."  Saxo,  of  whose  ideas  I  have  already  given  some 
specimens  (see  vol.  i.  p.  771),  is  more  violent  against  Harold  than 
any  one  else.  Having  told  his  wonderful  tale  about  the  slaughter 
of  the  Banes  after  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  he  goes  on  (p.  203) ; 

'*  Igitur  Haraldus,  Dani<»e  oppressionis  simulque  domesticse  liber- 
tatis  auctor,  Edvardo  summam,  &ct&  non  anuni  ejus  sed  sanguinis 
sestimatione,  permittit,  quatenus  ille  nominis,  ipse  rerum  usurpa- 
tione  regnaret,  et  quo  nobilitate  pervenire  non  posset,  potentii 
vallatus  assurgeret.  Edvardus  vero,  sold  generis  auctoritate  non 
prudentisB  ratione  munitus,  vano  majestatis  obtentu  pravorum 
ingenia  majorumque  petulantiam  nutriebat,  titulo  Bex  patriae,  con- 
ditione  miserabilis  procenim  vema,  contentus  quod  alii  fructum, 
ipse  umbram  tantum  ac  speciem  occupSsset.  Ita  Anglorum  inter 
se  summam  nomen  atque  potentiam  diviserunt,  titulique  jus  ac 
rerum  dominium  veluti  diversis  ab  invicem  gradibus  differebant." 
He  then  goes  on  with  his  wild  tale,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  already  (see  p.  413),  about  Harold  killing  Eadward. 
Elsewhere  (p.  207)  he  uses  the  words  "  Haraldus,  cui  scelera  Mali 
cognomen  adjecerant,"  in  which  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  he 
means  our  Harold  or  Harold  Hiardrada. 

Snorro  gives  no  portrait  of  Harold,  and  his  genealogy,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  utterly  confused.  But  he  gives  a  picture  of  Harold's 
relations  to  Eadward  which  is  at  least  widely  different  from  that  of 
Saxo.  He  makes  him  the  King's  favourite  and  foster  son  (^'  Hann 
feddiz  upp  i  bird,  Jatvardar  Eonungs,  oc  var  bans  fostr  son, 
oc  unni  Konungr  honom  geysi  mikit,  oc  hafdi  hann  fyrir  son 
ser;  ]>viat  Konungrinn  atti  eigi  bam."  Johnstone,  189;  Laing, 
iii.  76)- 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  which  description,  either  of 
father  or  son,  is  better  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  history.  I 
will  only  add  that,  in  this  case  also,  calumny,  as  usual,  preserves  a 
certain  propriety.  Gk)dwine  was  a  crafty,  and  not  always  scrupu- 
lous, statesman;    Harold  was  a  hero.     The  calumnies  levelled  at 
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each  are  such  as  would  naturallj  be  levelled  at  a  crafty  statesman 
and  a  hero  respectivelj. 


NOTE  E.  p.  32. 

The  Alleged  Spoliatiohs  of  the  Chubch  by  Qodwisx 
AND  Habold. 

The  charge  of  sacrilege,  of  spoliation  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, is  one  which  Gkxlwine  and  Harold  share  with  almost  eraj 
powerful  man  of  those  times.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  it 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Eadward ;  only  he  adds  that  the 
King^s  panegyrists  attributed  this,  along  with  the  other  evils  of  die 
time,  to  Godwine  and  his  sons.  According  to  them,  it  was  for 
these  crimes  of  one  sort  or  another  that  Eadward  banished  the 
whole  family.     The  whole  passage  (iL  196)  is  curious ; 

"  Fuerunt  tamen  nonnulla  quie  gloriam  temporum  deturpSnmt ; 
monasteria  time  monachis  viduata;  prava  judicia  a  perversis 
hominibus  oommissa.  ....  Sed  harum  rerum  invidiam  amatores 
ipsius  ita  extenuare  conantur;  moncuterwrum  degtrtLdio,  perver> 
sitas  judiciorum,  non  ejus  scientiS,  sed  per  Qodwini  filiorumque 
ejus  sunt  oommissa  violentiam,  qui  Regis  ridebant  indulgentiam ; 
postea  tamen  ad  eum  delata,  acriter  illorum  exsilio  vindicata.*' 

This  is  of  course  Norman  talk,  and  we  know  very  well  what  to 
think  of  the  '' perversitas  judiciorum."  But  we  have  a  similar 
account  in  Eadmer  (4) ;  '*  Regnante  .  .  .  Edwardo  ....  monas- 
teriorum  que  usque  id  tempus  destructioni  supererant  plurima 
destructio  facta  est."  The  context  seems  to  accuse  Qodwine,  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  groundwork  of  truth  in  the  charge. 
It  will  therefore  be  worth  while  to  go  through  the  evidence  ^on 
which  Godwine  and  his  sons  are  charged  with  this  and  other 
acts  of  sacrilege.  On  this  evidence  I  have  two  general  comments 
to  make. 

Firsts  In  estimating  charges  of  this  sort  we  must  remember  that 
we  commonly  hear  one  side  only.  The  works  of  Ealdorman 
u£thelweard  and  Count  Fulk  form  so  small  a  portion  of  our  autho- 
rities that  we  may  say  that  the  whole  history  of  these  times  was 
written  by  churchmen.     And  those  churchmen  were  far  more  corn- 
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monlj  monks  than  seculars.  The  monks  of  course  tell  the  story  in 
their  own  way,  and  we  do  not  often  get  the  layman's  answer.  A 
legal  claim  against  a  monastery  or  other  ecclesiastical  body  runs 
a  very  fair  chance  of  being  represented  as  a  fraudulent  or  violent 
occupation.  To  detain  or  to  recover  property  which  had  at  any  time 
come,  even  by  illegal  means,  into  ecclesiastical  hands  was  denounced 
as  a  sin,  and  we  find  strange  scruples  on  this  head  entertained  by 
not  very  scrupulous  persons.  (See  two  most  instructive  accounts 
Ib  Eemble,  ii.  30,  47.)  And  as  regards  Harold,  Domesday  is 
hardly  an  impartial  witness  against  him.  K  he  acquired  lands  by 
as  good  a  title,  as  he  acquired  the  Crown,  the  Norman  writers 
would,  if  they  had  the  least  excuse,  speak  of  their  acquisition  in  the 
same  way  in  which  they  speak  of  his  acquisition  of  the  Crown. 

Secondly,  It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  the  reeves  or  other 
officers  of  powerful  men  to  deal  very  freely  with  both  monastic  and 
other  lands  that  came  in  their  way.  This  they  sometimes  did 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  masters.  Thus  Heming,  in  the 
Worcester  Cartulary  (p.  391),  reckons  three  classes  of  ^'maligni 
homines"  who  unjustly  deprived  the  Church  of  Worcester  of  its 
possessions.  First  come  the  ^'Dani  banc  patriam  invadentes ;" 
secondly,  after  them  {"  postea  "),  are  the  '^  injusti  prsepositi  et  regii 
exactores ; "  lastly,  in  his  own  day  ("  istis  temporibus ")  come  the 
"violenti  Normanni,"  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  142)  has  collected  out 
of  Domesday  and  elsewhere  a  number  of  instances  of  spoliation  by 
underlings,  of  one  of  which,  the  story  about  Christ  Church  and 
Harold  Harefoot,  I  have  already  spoken  (see  vol.  i.  p.  500).  Some 
of  these  I  shall  have  to  mention  again. 

Now  we  shall  come  across  distinct  evidence  that  some  of  the 
charges  against  Godwine  and  Harold  come  under  one  or  other  of 
these  heads.  And  in  estimating  other  charges  of  the  kind  against 
€k>dwine,  Harold,  or  anybody  else,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  hearing  one  side  only,  and  that  it  is  quite  probable  that 
an  equally  good  defence  might  be  forthcoming.  The  charge  of 
sacrilege  is  brought  agamst  Oodwine  in  the  one  English  Chronicle 
which  may  be  called  in  some  degree  hostile  to  him.  The  Abing- 
don Chronicle  (1052)  recording  his  death,  adds,  **  Ac  he  dyde  ealles 
to  lytle  daedbote  of  ]>iere  Godes  are  ]>e  he  hsefde  of  man^fum 
halgum  stowum."  But  even  this  must  be  read  with  the  same 
qualification. 
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The  general  picture  of  destraction  of  monasteries  mentioned  bj 
Eadmer  and  William  of  Malmesbury  sounds  strange  at  a  time  when 
so  many  monasteries  were  being  founded  and  endowed  and  their 
churches  being  rebuilt.      I  conceive  that  it  rests  mainly  on  two 
remarkable  cases,  those  of  the  Abbeys  of  Berkeley  and  Leominster, 
which  seem  to  have  got  confounded  together  in  legendary  history. 
To  the  history  of  Leominster  Abbey  I  have  given  a  special  Note 
(see  Appendix  N).     I  conceive  it  to  be  a  legendary  version  of  this 
story  when  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis  Curialium,  p.  201,  ed  Wright) 
tells  a  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Berkeley  nunnery,  how  Qodwine  sets 
a  handsome  nephew  to  seduce  the  nuns,  how  he  then  complains  to 
the  King  of  their  misconduct,  how  he  procures  the  dissolution  of  the 
house  and  the  grant  of  its  possessions  to  himself.    Still  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  real  suppression  of  a  monastery  at  Berkeley,  and 
that  Qodwine  profited  by  it  in  some  way  or  other.     As  in  Domes^ 
day  we  find  Leominster  in  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  with 
only  a  most  incidental  mention  of  the  Abbess  and  nuns,  so  we 
find  Berkeley  (163)  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  without  any  mention 
of  monks  or  nuns,  or  of  Godwine  either.     But  that  there  had  been 
a  monastery  at  Berkeley  appears  from  a  variety  of  evidence.     See 
Cod.  Dipl.  i.  276,  ii.  II I  ;   Flor.jWig.  805,  915,  in  the  former  of 
which  years  we  find  an  Abbess,  Ceolburh  by  name,  presiding  over 
the   house,   while   in   the  latter  it  was  governed  by  an  Abbot, 
iEthelhun.     But,  as  Professor  Stubbs  has  shown  in  the  Archsolo- 
gical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  (1862),  p.  248,  the  existence  of  an  Abbess 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  nuns,  as  many  monas- 
teries seem  to  have  had  either  Abbots  or  Abbesses,  as  suited  family 
convenience.     There  is  also  mention  of  nuns  at  Berkeley  at  a  time 
later  than  Godwine,  in  a  charter  of  Adeliza,  Queen  of  Henry  the 
First  (Monasticon,  iv.  42,  and  vi.  1618),  and  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of 
31  Hen.  I.  (ed.  Hunter,  p.  133  ;  ''in  vestitura  iii.  monialium,  ]x.sJ* 
For  this  last  reference  I  have  to  thank  Prof^sor  Stubbs).     By  the 
charter  of  Adeliza  the  Church  of  Berkeley,  with  the  '*  prebends  of 
two  nuns,"  was  granted  to  the  new  Abbey  of  Reading,  by  which 
the   church   was  afterwards   transferred  to  Saint  Augustine's  at 
Bristol  (Smyth's  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  p.  49).     But  the  whole 
account  of  these  later  nuns  of  Berkeley  is  very  obscure,  and  what- 
ever they  were,  they  must  have  been  a  revival  of  the  old  foundation 
later  than   the  time   of  Godwine.     For  the  destruction   of  the 
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monastery  at  Berkeley,  and  Oodwine's  share  in  it,  are  undoubted  facts, 
though  we  are  left  without  any  explanation  as  to  their  causes.  A 
most  remarkable  entry  in  Domesday  (164)  tells  us  that,  when  God- 
wine  was  at  Berkeley,  his  wife  Gytha  refused  to  eat  anything  which 
came  out  of  that  lordship,  because  of  a  pious  scruple  arising  out  of 
thedestruction  of  the  Abbey.  Godwine  therefore  bought  of  Azor,  one 
of  seyeral  bearers  of  that  name  (see  below.  Note  QQ),  the  lordship 
of  Woodchester  (a  place  near  Stroud,  noted  for  its  Boman  remains), 
for  her  maintenance  when  in  Gloucestershire ;  "  Gueda  mater  Heraldi 
Comitis  tenuit  XJdecestre.  Godwinus  Comes  emit  ab  Azor^  et  dedit 
sufe  uxori,  ut  inde  yiyeret,  donee  ad  Berchelai  maneret  Nolebat  enim 
de  ipso  manerio  aliquid  comedere,  propter  destructionem  Abbatise." 
We  have  no  further  account^  except  the  evidently  mythical  tale  told 
by  Walter  Map.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  there  were  or 
were  not  any  nuns  at  Berkeley  in  Godwine's  time,  and  probably  no 
one  would  accept  Walter  Map's  tale  as  it  stands.  But  that  tale 
may  yery  likely  be  the  story  of  Swegen  and  Eadgifu  transferred 
from  Leominster  to  Berkeley  and  enriched  with  romantic  improve- 
ments. Both  Leominster  and  Berkeley  were  monasteries  suppressed 
in  the  reign  of  Eadward.  Godwine  or  his  family  were  concerned 
in,  or  profited  by,  the  suppression  of  both.  Both  were  restored,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  in  later  times ;  both  became  connected  with 
the  Abbey  of  Beading.  To  substitute  one  name  for  the  other  was 
one  of  the  most  obvious  of  confusions.  The  details  of  the  story  of 
course  grew^  like  the  details  of  other  stories.  But  in  any  case  it  is 
plain  that  Berkeley  Abbey  was  suppressed,  and  that  Godwine  had  a 
power  of  disposing  of  its  revenues.  Here  then  we  have  one  clear 
case  in  which  Godwine  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  a 
monastery.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  justification  to 
offer  for  his  conduct,  but  we  know  that  it  was  not  approved  by  his 
own  wife. 

It  appears  also  that  Godwine  was  charged  by  the  Norman  Arch- 
bishop Bobert  with  converting  some  lands  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  to  his  own  use.  But  this  time  we  for  once  get  the 
Godwinist  version.  The  lands  of  the  Earl  and  the  Archbishop 
joined,  and  there  was  a  dispute  about  boundaries.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  lands  which  Bobert  claimed  were  lands  of  which  Godwine 
was  in  actual  possession,  and  that  God  wine's  friends  looked  upon 
the  Archbishop  and  not  the  Earl  as  being  the  intruder.     This  is  a 
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▼ery  importonl  caae^  from  our  haTing  for  onee  the  tale  told  from 
the  nde  of  the  layman.  It  is  a  case  which  by  itself  would  be 
enough  to  make  us  always  weigh  the  possibility  that  there  may 
have  been  another  side  to  many  other  cases  in  which  we  get  only 
the  churchman's  statement.  It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  t^ 
on  whose  side  the  legal  right  lay  in  the  dispute  between  Qodwine 
and  Robert ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  that  it  was  simply  a 
question  for  a  legal  tribunaly  a  question  in  which  each  mde  may 
well  haye  urged  its  clums  in  good  faith.  The  stoiy,  as  told  by  the 
Biographer  of  Eadward  (p.  400)^  runs  as  follows ; 

"Aeoedebat  autem  ad  exeroendos  odiorum  motos  pro  Epiaeopo  in 
caussam  justam  quod  teme  quedam  Ducis  oontiguae  erant  quibus- 
dam  terns  qu»  ad  Christi  attinebant  Ecclesiam  [that  is,  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury].  Crebrae  quoque  erant  inter  eos  controversije, 
quod  eum  dioebat  tarras  archiepiseopat^  sui  inyasisse,  et  in  injuria 
sui  usibus  suis  eas  tenere.  Ferebat  autem  idem  industrius  Dux 
incautius  furentem  Episcopum  pacifice.  .  . .  Coquebat  tamen  yehe- 
mentius  quoedam  suorum  ilia  Duds  injuria*  et  nisi  ejus  obstiterit 
prohibitio,  grayi  Episcopum  persaepe  mulUbsent  oontumeHi." 

In  this  last  clause  we  seem  to  see  the  oyer-zealous  officera»  of 
whom  we  hear  in  other  stories^  and  whom  Godwine  so  character- 
istically keeps  in  order. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  story  as  that  referred  to  by 
Eadmer  (4),  where  he  speaks  of  Qodwine  as  defrauding  the  see  of 
Canterbury  of  the  town  of  Folkestone  by  the  conniyance  of  Arch- 
bishop Eadsige  ;  "  Godwinus  utpote  hostis  EcclesisB  Cantuariensis, 
nam  seducto  Edzino  Archiepiscopo,  yillam  ipsius  Ecclesiae  nomine 
Folchestanum  d  surripuit"  In  Domesday  (9  b)  Folkestone  ap- 
pears as  held  by  William  of  Arques,  with  the  notice,  ''Hoc 
manerium  tenuit  Goduinus  Comes,''  without  any  mention  of  the 
manor  as  haying  been  held  by  the  Archbishop.  But  in  another 
•entry  in  the  same  shire  (5  6)  we  read  the  following  history  ;  **  Hoc 
maneriimi  fuit  et  est  de  episcopatu  Bofensi ;  sed  Goduinus  Comes 
T.  B.  E.  emit  illud  de  duobus  hominibus  qui  eum  tenebant  de 
Episcopo,  et  eo  ignorante  facta  est  h»c  yenditio."  These  lands 
afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  and  were  re- 
coyered  from  him  for  the  church  of  Rochester  by  Lanfranc  A 
more  difficult  entry  is  found  in  Wiltshire  (7a  5),  where  we  read 
of  land  held  by  a  tenant  of  Osbem  Giffard ;  "  Ednodus  tenuit 
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T.R.E.  .  .  .  banc  terram  abstdit  Ooduinus  Gomes  Sanctn  MaritD 
Wiltaneiisi,  et  tunc  earn  recaperavit  Ednodus." 

These  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  particular  cases  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  test  the  value  of  the  general  remark  made  by  the 
Abingdon  Chronicler  as  to  Qodwine's  occupations  of  Church  pro- 
perty. In  the  case  of  Berkeley  we  can  say  absolutely  nothing  either 
way,  except  so  far  as  Gytha's  scruple  may  be  held  to  tell  against 
her  husbcmd.  In  the  Kentish  cases  Qodwine  may  well  have  had 
a  perfectly  good  defence.  In  the  Wiltshire  case  too  it  almost  looks 
as  if  Eadnoth — seemingly  a  retainer  of  Qodwine— had  some  claim 
on  the  land  earlier  than  that  of  the  Abbey. 

The  charges  against  Harold  are  more  numerous.  They  rest 
mainly  on  certain  entries  in  Domesday,  which  have  been  care- 
fully collected  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  313).  Harold  is  there 
said  to  have  taken,  or  to  have  held  unjustly,  various  pieces  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  carefully  noted 
that  William  caused  them  to  be  restored  by  some  legal  process. 
Thus,  in  Sussex  (21  b)  we  find  a  virgate  of  land  at  Apedroc 
which  Harold  '' habuit  et  abstulit  a  Sancto  Johanne."  This 
seems  not  to  have  been  restored ;  it  had  become  a  chief  dwelling- 
place  of  ^/llliam's  half-brother  Earl  Robert  (''ubi  Comes  habet 
aulam  suam  **),  and  Robert  was  to  be  as  much  preferred  to  Saint 
John  as  Saint  John  was  to  be  preferred  to  Harold.  At  Allington, 
in  Wiltshire  (69),  were  four  hides  '*  quas  injuste  abstraxit  Heraldus 
ab  ecclesid'  Ambresberie  testimonio  tainorum  scirse."  Three  lord- 
ships in  Dorset  (75  b,  78  b)  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Harold 
('* abetulcrat  Heraldus  Comes")  from  Shaftesbury  Abbey,  and  to 
have  been  restored  by  William  on  the  evidence  of  a  charter  of 
Eadward  ;  "  Willelmus  Rex  earn  fecit  resaisiri,  quia  in  ips&  ecdesil 
inventus  est  brevis  cum  sigillo  Regis  Edwardi  prsecipiens  ut 
ecclesiae  restituerentur."  So  in  Cornwall  (121)  an  estate  is  in  like 
manner  restored  to  Saint  Petroc'&  One  in  Hertfordshire  (132) 
helps  us  to  a  date ;  **  Heraldus  Comes  abstulit  inde,  ut  tota  syra 
testatur,  et  apposuit  in  Hiz  manerio  suo,  tribus  annis  ante  mortem 
Regis  Edwardi  (1063)."  Another  entry,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
but  without  a  date,  follows  in  fol.  133.  There  are  two  others  in 
which  we  see  the  agency  of  the  reeves  or  other  officers,  the  "  Elnod*' 
of  these  entries  being  probably  the  same  as  the  "  Ednod"  mentioned 
before.     In  Dorset  (80)  we  find  that  "Elnod  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  per 
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Comitem  HenJdum,  qui  earn  abstulit  cuidiim  clerico/'  So  in  Kent 
(2),  '^Alnod  cild  per  violentiam  Heraldi  abstulit  Sancto  Martino 
Merclesham  et  HAUochesten,  pro  qtdbus  dedit  Cananicis  imquam 
eommtUationeinJ'*  This  last  entry  is  important.  The  act,  though 
called  ''  yiolentia^"  was  really  an  exchauge,  and  the  spirit  of  these 
entries  in  Domesdaj  is  so  dear  that  we  can  hardly  yentare  to  saj 
that  it  may  not  haye  been  a  fair  and  legal  exchange.  We  may  say 
the  same  as  to  the  surrender  of  Folkestone  by  Eadsige  to  Godwina 
And  even  Godwine's  dealings  with  the  two  tenants  of  the  see  of 
Rochester,  whether  l^;al  or  not,  were  at  least  not  an  act  of  high- 
handed violence.  We  must  remember  also  that  in  all  these  stories 
and  entries  the  words  '^  yis  *'  and  ^  violentia  "  really  mean  no  more 
than  ^  injuste "  or  ^  mid  unlage,"  and  do  not  imply  force  strictly 
so  called. 

There  is  also  a  whole  string  of  entries  in  Herefordshire  (181  b, 
182),  where  it  is  said,  ''Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Heraldus  Comes 
injuste.  Bex  WiUelmus  reddidit  Walterio  Episcopo."  These  must 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  two  writs  addressed  by  Eadward  to 
Harold  in  Herefordshire.  One  (Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  218)  is  addressed 
to  him  jointly  with  Kshop  Ealdred,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
time  (1058- 1060)  when  Ealdred  administered  the  see  after  the  death 
of  Leofgar  (see  aboye,  p.  398).  This  writ  confirms  to  the  priests 
of  Saint  ^thelberht's  minster  all  their  ancient  rights  ;  it  speaks  of 
them  as  suffering  poyerty  ''for  God's  loye  and  mine,"  and  calls  on 
all  men  to  help  them.  The  other  (iy.  194),  addressed  to  Harold 
together  with  Osbem  (see  aboye,  p.  345),  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  to  the  Bishoprick  (in  1060),  and  requires  the 
restoration  of  all  property  alienated  from  the  see.  The  earlier 
description  of  the  poyerty  of  the  Canons  can  hardly  HeuI  to  refer 
to  losses  sustained  through  the  rayages  of  ^Ifgar  and  Gru%dd  in 
1055 ;  see  aboye,  pp.  387,  390. 

There  is  also  a  will  of  Leofric,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iy. 
274),  in  which  that  Prelate  leayes  to  his  church  the  land  which 
Harold  had  lawlessly  taken  at  Topsham  (<'  ^t  laud  et  Toppes- 
hamme,  %e  ah  %e  Harold  hit  mid  unlage  utnam").  The  Bishop 
died  in  1072,  but  the  land  had  not  then  been  recoyered.  Topsham 
appears  in  the  Exon  Domesday  (p.  87)  as  a  possession  of  the  Crown 
formerly  held  by  Harold,  without  any  mention  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  of  Exeter. 
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The  reader  must  judge  how  far  any  of  the  qaalificatioxiB  with 
which  I  set  out  can  be  made  to  bear  on  any  of  these  cases.  What 
if  the  land  at  Topsham,  afterwards  the  port  of  Exeter^  was  needed 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast  1  The  Bishop  would  very  likely  look 
on  its  appropriation  for  such  a  purpose,  even  if  it  were  paid  for, 
as  a  thing  done  *'  mid  unlage."  * 

There  remains  the  great  story  of  the  alleged  quarrel  between 
Harold  and  Gisa  Bishop  of  Wells.  Of  this  we  know  the  details,, 
we  can  trace  the  growth  of  misrepresentation,  and  it  may  perhaps 
serve  as  a  key  to  some  of  the  other  stories.  Even  here  we  have  no 
statement  on  Harold's  side,  but  the  original  charge  against  him, 
as  contrasted  with  its  later  shapes,  pretty  well  explains  itself. 
The  story  however  is  a  somewhat  long  one,  and  it  may  moreover 
fairly  count  as  a  part  of  the  general  history.  I  shall  therefore 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  note  (see  Note  QQ).  I  will 
now  add  a  few  instances  which  illustrate  the  general  subject  by 
showing  that  Grodwine  and  Harold  by  no  means  stand  alone  in 
bearing  accusations  of  this  sort.  In  the  case  of  nearly  every 
powerful  man,  including  the  most  munificent  benefactors  to  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  we  find  the  same  stoiy  of  the  detention  of  Church 
property  in  some  shape  or  other,  or  of  transactions  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  possible  groundwork  of  such  a  charge. 

First,  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  (see  vol.  i.  p.  622)  that  the 
very  model  of  monastic  bene&ctors,  iEthelwine  the  Friend  of  God, 
laid  claim  to,  and  made  good  his  claim  to,  certain  lands  possessed 
by  the  Abbey  of  Ely.  As  the  Ely  historian  (Hist.  El.  i.  5)  himself 
tells  the  stoiy,  the  claim  made  by  the  Ealdorman  seems  to  have  been 
certainly  legal  and  probably  just.  Yet  the  monastic  writer  clearly 
thinks  that  iEthelwine  ought  to  have  given  way  even  to  an  unjust 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  he  uses  just  the  same  language 
which  Domesday  applies  to  Harold  ;  "  postpositd  Sanctae  Ecclesiae 
reverent!^  eamdem  terram  invadentes  sibi  vindic&nint."  Soon  after 
(c.  8)  we  come  to  a  story  of  the  same  kind  about  ^thelwine's  son 
^Ifwold.  So  Godwine  of  Lindesey,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Assandun, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  pertinacious  enemy  of  the  Church  of  Evesham 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  506).  The  story  about  Harold  Harefoot  I  have 
mentioned  more  than  Once.  The  passage  which  I  quoted  from 
William  of  Malmesbury  at.  the  beginning  of  this  note  also  shows 
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that  Baint  Eadward  bimMlf  was  by  some  people  peraonall j  blamed 
for  the  deetniction  of  moBasteries  in  hia  ragn.  And  it  ia,  at  any 
rate^  clear  that  the  estates  of  the  dissolved  houses  of  Leominster 
and  Berkeley  had  become  royal  property^-more  legally  foQdamA — 
just  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Ei^th. 
Eadgyth,  the  rose  sprung  from  the  thorn,  enjoyed  the  revoiiies  of 
Leominster,  seemingly  without  any  of  the  scruples  which  her 
mother  felt  in  the  case  of  Berkeley.  We  find  her  also  (see  above, 
p.  46)  engaged  in  some  other  transactions  about  ecclesiastical 
property,  which  look  at  least  as  doubtful  as  anything  attributed  to 
her  fieither  and  brother.  Nay,  one  writer  goes  so  &r  as  to  charge 
her  sainted  husband  himself  with  complicity  in  her  doings  of  thia 
kind.  Twice  does  the  Peterborough  historian  (Hugo  CSandidua. 
Sparke,  p.  43)  say  of  possessions  held  or  claimed  by  that  monastay, 
"  Bex  et  R^^  Edgita  illam  villam  vi  auferre  conati  sunt.**  A 
most  singular  story  is  also  told  in  the  Shropshire  Domesday 
(253  &),  which  seems  at  least  to  charge  the  sainted  King  with 
carelessness  about  these  matters.  A  Canon  of  Saint  Maiy's  at 
Shrewsbury  had,  for  what  cause  is  not  explained,  been  out- 
lawed. On  this,  as  I  understand  the  story,  Eadward  granted  his 
prebend,  just  as  Henry  the  Eighth  or  Edward  the  Sixth  might 
have  done,  to  his  &vourite  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  who 
presently  made  it  over  to  his  son-in-law ;  "^  In  hoc  manerio  T.  R.  K 
erant  xx  hidae,  et  totum  habebant  xii  canonici  ipeius  ecdemie. 
Unus  eorum,  Spirtes  nomine,  tenebat  solus  x  hidas,  sed  quom 
fuisset  exsulatus  ab  AngM,  dedit  Rex  E.  has  x  hidas  Roberto  filio 
Wimarch,  dcvJ^  ccmonico.  Robertus  vero  dedit  eamdem  terram 
Guidam  suo  genero.''  On  this  the  Canons  complained  to  the  King 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  Eadward  ordered  that  the  land  should 
be  restored  to  the  Church,  but  he  required  them  to  wut  for  the  final 
settlement  till  the  Christmas  Gem6t,  when  he  would  find  some 
other  equivalent  for  Robert's  son-in-law;  ''Quod  quum  canonid 
indicalssent  Regi,  confestim  prsacepit  ad  ecclesiam  terram  reverti, 
tantummodo  induciavit  donee  ad  curiam  instantis  Natslis  Domini 
Roberto  juberet  ut  genero  suo  terram  aliam  provideret.''  The 
King's  death  hindered  the  carrying  out  of  this  design,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey  the  land  belonged  to  Roger  of  Montgomery ; 
''  Ipse  autem  Rex  in  ipsis  festis  diebus  obiit,  et  ex  eo  usque  nunc 
eoclesia  terram  perdidit."     This  story,  whatever  we  make  of  it, 
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is  most  remarkable.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  banishment  of  the 
Canon,  whatever  might  be  his  offence,  his  life-interest  in  his  pre- 
bend was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  and  might  be  lawfdlly  granted  by 
the  King  to  his  favourite,  and  that  the  wrong  lay  only  in  the  per- 
manent alienation  to  Eobert's  son-in-law.  Still  there  seems  to  be 
a  recklessness  of  dealing  with  things  of  this  kind  which  we  may 
fancy  that,  in  the  case  of  Godwine  or  Harold,  the  Survey  would 
have  described  in  shorter  terms. 

To  go  on  with  our  series,  one  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Tostig,  the  bene&ctor  of  the  Church  of  Durham  (see  p.  383),  was 
that  he  had  **  robbed  God"  (see  p.  477).  Siward  also,  the  founder 
of  Galmanho,  and  his  son  Waltheof,  who,  as  a  monastic  hero,  ranks 
by  the  side  of  iEthelwine,  both  stand  charged  with  detaining  lands 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  (see  above,  p.  374).  Ead- 
wine,  the  brother  of  Leofric,  possessed  lands  claimed  by  the  Church 
of  Worcester,  and  the  local  writer  Heming  (p.  278)  evidently  looked 
on  his  death  at  Rhyd-y-Groes  as  the  punishment ;  "  Sed  ipse  diu  h^ 
raping  gavisus  non  est.  Nam  ipse  non  multo  post  a  Grifino  Bege 
Brittonum  ignominiosd  morte  peremptus  est."  Nay,  Leofric  and 
Godgifu  themselves,  the  models  of  all  perfection,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  quite  clear  on  this  score.  Godgifii's  reverence  for  Saint 
Wul&tan  led  her  to  suggest  to  her  husband  the  restoration  of 
certain  lordships  in  his  possession  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Worcester;  '^ Terras  quas  antea  Dani  cteterique  Dei 
adversarii  vi  abstulerant,  et  ah  ipsd  Wigomensi  ecclesid  penitus 
alienaverant."  (Heming  in  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  541.)  Her  son  iElfgai" 
followed  her  example.  There  is  also  in  Domesday  (283  b)  a  most 
curious  entry  about  certain  lands  at  Alveston  in  Warwickshire. 
They  are  inserted  among  the  estates  of  the  Church  of  Worcester  ; 
but  it  is  said  of  the  sons  of  the  former  tenant  Bricstuinus  (Brihtstani), 
'^Hoc  tesfantur  filii  ejus  Lewinus  [Leofwine],  Edmar  [Eadmer]  et 
alii  quatuor,  sed  nesciunt  de  quo,  an  de  Ecclesi&  an  de  Comite 
Leuric  [Leofric],  cui  serviebat,  banc  terram  tenuit.  Dicunt  tamen 
quod  ipsi  tenuerunt  earn  de  L.  Comite,  et  quo  volebant  cum  terri 
poterant  se  vertere."  Here  we  may  discern  a  case  of  free  com- 
mendation, whether  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Earl,  but  we  may  also 
discern  ample  materials  for  a  charge  against  Leofric  of  detaining  the 
lands  of  the  Church  of  Worcester.  Lastly,  I  may  mention  cases  in 
which  Prelates  like  Bishop  iElfv^eard  (p.  69)  and  Archbishop  Ealdred 
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(see  Note  NN)  stand  chArged  with  wrongfblly  transferring  property 
from  one  church  to  another.  These  last  cases,  if  they  can  be  made 
out,  seem  to  an  impartial  eye  just  as  bad  as  the  occupation  of  Choreh 
lands  by  laymen.  The  breach  of  law  was  equal,  and  when  a  Prelate, 
as  Ealdred  is  said  to  haye  done,  robbed  the  church  which  he 
was  leaving  in  favour  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  taking  pos- 
session, the  personal  greediness  was  equal.  In  fact,  in  all  tiiese 
cases  the  real  crime  lies  in  the  breach  of  law  which  is  implied 
in  the  violent  or  fraudulent  occupation  of  anything,  whether  the 
party  wronged  be  clerk  or  layman,  individual  or  corporation.  We 
must  be  on  our  guard  alike  against  the  exaggerated  notions  abont 
the  crime  of  sacrilege  put  forth  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  alao 
against  the  opposite  prejudices  of  some  modems,  who  sometimes  talk 
as  if  the  robbing  of  a  monastery  were  actually  a  praiseworthy  deed. 

On  the  whole,  considering  all  the  instances,  we  shall  perhaps  see 
reason  to  think  that  all  chaises  of  this  kind,  chaises  in  which  we  can 
very  seldom  hear  both  sides,  must  be  taken  with  great  doubt  and 
qualification.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  that  the  tenure  of  Church 
property,  perhaps  of  all  property,  was  in  those  rough  days  very 
uncertain.  Men,  we  may  well  believe,  often  gave  with  one  hand 
and  took  with  the  other.  No  one  did  this  more  systematically 
than  the  Great  William  himsell  I  will  end  this  long  note  with  the 
comments  of  his  namesake  of  Malmesbury  on  William's  doings  in 
this  respect,  comments  which  seem  to  have  been  equally  applicable 
to  many  others  among  the  great  men  of  his  age  ; 

"  Ita  ejus  tempore  ultro  citroque  ccenobialis  grex  excrevit,  mo- 
nasteria  surgebant,  religione  Vetera,  sedificiis  recentia.  Sed  hie 
animadverto  mussitationem  dicentium,  melius  fuisse  ut  antiqua  in 
suo  statu  conservarentur,  quam,  illis  semimutilatis,  de  rapina  nova 
coDstruerentur  "  (iii.  278). 

NOTE  F.   p.  36. 
The  Childrek  of  Godwine. 

The  question  of  Godwine's  marriage  or  marriages  I  examined  in 
my  first  volume  (p.  722),  and  I  there  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  attributing  to  him  more  than  one  wife, 
namely  Gytha,  the  daughter  of  Thorgils  Sprakaleg  and  sister  of  Ulf. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Ojtha  was  the  mother  of  all  those  sons  and 
daughters  of  Godwine  who  play  such  a  memorable  part  in  our  history. 

The  fullest  lists  of  Godwine's  %ons  are  those  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  200)  and  Orderic  (502  B).  William's  list  runs 
thus,  Harold,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Wulfnoth,  Qyrth,  Leofwine.  That 
of  Orderic  is,  Swegen,  Tostig,  Harold,  Gyrth,  i£l%ar,  Leofwine, 
Wul&oth.  Saxo  (196)  speaks  of  Harold,  Beom,  and  Tostig  as 
sons  of  Godwine ;  that  is,  he  mistook  Beom  the  nephew  of  Gytha 
for  her  son.  Snorro  (Laing,  iii.  75;  Ant.  Celt.  Scand.  189)  has 
a  far  more  amazing  genealogy.  He  seems  to  assume  that  Godwine 
must  have  been  the  fiftther  of  every  famous  Englishman  of  his  time, 
and  he  reckons  up  his  sons  thus — Tostig  the  eldest,  Mawrokaai 
(Morkere),  WaUheof,  Sw^;en,  and  Harold.  He  pointedly  adds  that 
Harold  was  the  youngest.  And  the  list  in  the  Knytlinga  Saga,  c. 
1 1,  is  no  less  strange — Harold,  Tostig,  "Maurakaare,*'  Waltheof,  and 
Swegen.  It  must  be  on  the  same  principle  that  Bromton  (943) 
seems  to  make  Godwine  the  father  of  Grufiydd  of  Wales.  At  least 
his  list  runs  thus,  Sw^en,  Wulfnoth,  Leofwine,  Harold,  Tostig,  and 
Oriffm,  So  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  4)  gives  Godwine  a  son 
Orifius,  which  may  be  a  confusion  between  Grufiydd  and  Gyrth. 
Knighton  (2334)  gives  the  sons  as  Swegen,  Harold,  Tostig,  Wulf- 
noth, Gyrth,  and  Leofric.  But  elsewhere,  as  Bromton  had  given 
Godwine  a  Grufiydd,  Knighton  in  the  same  spirit  helps  him  to  a 
Llywelyn.  At  least  he  talks  (2238)  of  the  '^malitia  et  superbia 
Haraldi  et  Lewlini  filiorum  Godwini." 

The  Biographer  gives  no  list,  but  he  mentions  four  sons,  Harold, 
Tostig,  Gyrth,  and  Leofwine,  whose  name  is  inaccurately  given  as 
LeofWc  in  the  printed  text. 

Of  these  sons,  there  is  no  doubt  about  six,  namely  Swegen, 
Harold,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine,  Wulfnoth,  who  all  figure  in  the 
history  at  different  points.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  ought, 
on  the  sole  authority  of  Orderic,  to  add  a  seventh  son  named 
iElfgar.  According  to  him,  iElfgar  lived  and  died  a  monk  at 
Rheims,  and  Wulfnoth  did  the  like  at  Salisbury.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly false  as  regards  Wulfnoth  ;  and  the  tale  of  a  son  of  Godwine, 
otherwise  unknown,  spending  his  whole  life  in  a  French  monastery 
has  a  somewhat  apocryphal  sound.  Can  it  be  that  the  tale  has 
sprang  out  of  some  confusion  with  the  benefactions  of  Earl  iElfgar 
to  the  Abbey  of  Rheims  ?  (see  p.  456).    At  any  rate  we  may  dismiss 
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ifilfgar,  as  a  person  of  whose  actions,  if  he  ever  existed,  we  hare  no 
knowledge,  while  of  the  other  six  brethren  we  know  a  good  deaL 

Among  the  daagfaters  of  Godwine,  there  is  no  need  to  prove  the 
existence  of  Eadgyth  the  Lady.  Another  daughter,  Gnnhild,  rests  on 
the  sure  evidence  of  the  Exon  Domesday  (pp.  96,  99,  ^  GmmiUa  fills 
Comitis  Godwini  '*).  She  also  has  a  history,  which  wOl  come  in  my 
fourth  volume.  The  third  daughter,  iGlfgifo,  also  appears  in  Domes- 
day (144  6),  where  land  is  held  in  Buckinghamshire  by  a  "man**  of 
hers,  ''homo  Alvevse  soror  Heraldi  comitis."  See  Kelham,  153,  and 
Ellis,  i.  309,  who  both  speak  of  her  without  any  reference,  and  I  faav« 
to  thank  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  for  pointing  out  the  passage  to  me  since 
the  appearance  of  my  second  volume.  This  sister,  though  she  b  no- 
where else  directly  spoken  of,  is  of  some  historical  importance.  It  is 
part  of  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  (Sim.  Dun.  ro66  and  elsewhere) 
that  he  promised  to  marry  his  sister  to  one  of  William's  nobles. 
Obviously  this  cannot  apply  to  Eadgyth,  nor  yet  to  Gunhild,  who 
was  devoted  to  a  religious  life.  The  sister  intended  must  therefore 
have  been  iElfgifh,  and  I  shall,  in  my  next  volume,  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  she  may  not  be  the  puzzling  JSlfgyva  of  the  Tapestry. 
See  vol.  iii.  pp.  687,  690,  699. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  sons  there  is  no  doubt.  Sw^n  {"  filius 
primogeuitus  Swanus,"  Fl.  Wig.  105 1)  was  the  eldest.  Harold 
came  next.  That  Harold  was  older  than  Tostig  is  plain  from  the 
Biographer  ("major  natu  Haroldus,"  409),  and  indeed  from  the 
whole  history.  So  even  Saxo  (207)  speaks  of  "  minores  Godovini 
filii  [which  at  least  includes  Tostig]  majorem  perosL^  Orderic's 
notion  (492  D)  that  Harold  was  younger  than  Tostig  is  simply  a 
bit  of  the  Norman  legend,  devised  in  order  to  represent  Harold  as 
depriving  his  elder  brother,  sometimes  of  the  Earldom,  sometimes 
of  the  Kingdom.  Snorro's  idea  that  Harold  was  the  youngest  of 
all  is  wilder  still.  The  order  of  the  several  brothers  is  very  plainly 
marked  in  the  dates  of  their  promotion  to  Earldoms ',  their  order 
is  Swegen,  Harold,  Tostig,  Gyrth,  Leofwine.  Wulfiioth,  who  never 
held  an  Earldom,  was  doubtless  the  youngest. 

The  order  in  which  the  brothers  sign  charters  is  worth  notice. 
Setting  aside  one  impossible  charter  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  80-84),  Sw^en 
always  signs  before  Harold,  Harold  always  before  Tostig,  Tostig 
always  before  Gyrth  and  Leofwine.  But  Harold,  Gyrth,  and  Leof- 
wine do  not  observe  so  strict  an  order  among  themselves.    May  we 
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not  infer  from  the  recorded  disposition  and  actions  of  Swegen  and 
Tostig  tiiat  a  certain  attention  to  ceremony  was  needed  in  their 
cases,  while  the  other  three  brothers,  who  lived  and  died  firm 
friendSy  conld  afford  to  dispense  with  itf 

The  order  of  the  danghters  among  themselves  must  have  been 
Eadgjth,  Gunhild,  ifilfgifu.  A  daughter  of  Qodwine  and  Qytha 
who  was  talked  of  as  an  intended  wife  for  any  one  in  1066,  must 
have  been  the  very  youngest  of  the  &mily. 

The  order  of  the  sisters  with  regard  to  their  brothers  is  more 
difficult  to  fix.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  the  pUce  of  Ounhild. 
Buty  as  .Mfgifu  must  have  been  the  youngest,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  Eadgyth  was  the  eldest  of  the  family.  The  Biographer 
(p.  397)  compares  four  children  of  Godwine,  seemingly  Eadgyth, 
Harold,  Tostig,  and  Gjrrth — he  never  mentions  Swegen — ^to  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise  ; 

"  Felix  prole  piA  Dux,  stirpe  beatus  avitA, 
Bis  qiiatuM'  natis  dans  Anglia  pignora  pads. 
Prodit  gemma  prior,  vans  probitatis  amatriz. 
In  medio  Regni,  tanto  Dace  filia  patre 
.^Bdgit  digna  suo,  Regi  oondigna  marito." 

This  looks  as  if  Eadgyth  was  the  eldest  of  all.  Qodwine  and  Gytha 
were  married  in  10 19  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  420,  723).  Harold  therefore, 
the  second  son,  could  not>  even  if  Eadg3rth  was  younger  than  him- 
self, have  been  bom  before  102 1,  perhaps  not  till  1022  or  later.  He 
therefore  could  not  have  been  above  twenty-four  when  he  became 
Earl,  nor  above  forty-five  at  his  death — he  may  of  course  have  been 
younger.  But  none  of  Godwine's  sons  who  held  Earldoms  could 
have  been  so  young  as  William  of  Malmesbuiy  fiftncied  Gyrth  to  be 
in  1066,  when  he  calls  him  (iii.  239)  "plus  puero  adultus  et  magnse 
ultra  setatem  virtutis  et  scientise."  He  had  then  been  Earl  of  the 
East- Angles  for  nine  years. 

NOTE  G.  p.  36. 

The  Great  Earldoms  duriko  the  Reiqn  of  Eabward. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  men  who 
ruled  the  different  Earldoms  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Ead- 
ward.  In  several  cases  the  Chronicles  give  us  notices  of  the  death, 
depodtion,  or  translation  of  one  Earl  and  of  the  appointment  of  his 
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successor.  But  these  entries  taken  alone  would  not  enable  us  to 
put  together  a  perfect  series  of  the  Earls.  For  instance^  Eadwine 
(1065),  Gyrth  (1066),  Leofwine  (1066),  Waltheof  (1066),  are  all 
spoken  of  as  Earls  without  any  account  of  their  appointment,  and, 
in.  the  last  three  cases,  without  any  hint  as  to  the  districts  oyer 
which  they  ruled.  To  make  out  anything  like  a  perfect  list,  we 
must  go  to  various  incidental  notices  in  the  royal  writs  and  else- 
where. By  their  help  we  shall  be  able  to  recover,  not  indeed  an 
absolutely  complete  account,  but  one  much  fuller  than  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  history,  and  one  which  reveals  to  us  a  great  number 
of  anomalies  which  we  should  not  have  expected.  The  way  in 
which  several  Earls  held  isolated  shires  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  their  Earldoms,  and  the  way  in  which  shires  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Earl  to  that  of  another,  are  both 
of  them  very  remarkable. 

For  a  complete  view  of  these  changes,  indeed  for  any  complete 
view  of  the  general  succession  of  the  Earls,  we  must  go  back  to  tbe 
fourfold  division  of  England  by  Cnut  in  10 17  (see  vol.  i.  p.  404). 
Cnut  then  kept  Wessex  in  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  Eadric 
over  Mercia,  Thurkill  over  East-Anglia,  Eric  over  Northumberland. 
In  1020  (see  vol.  i.  p.  422),  Wessex  also  became  an  Earldom  under 
Godwine.  Now  in  these  four  great  governments  we  can  trace  the 
succession  of  Earls  without  difficulty,  with  the  single  exception  of 
East-Anglia.  We  have  no  account  of  that  Earldom  from  the  banish- 
ment of  Thurkill  in  102 1  (see  vol.  i.  p.  425)  to  the  appointment  of 
Harold,  seemingly  in  J045  (see  above,  p.  37).  As  for  Northumber- 
land, I  have  already  traced  out  the  succession  of  its  Earls  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  520  et  seqq.).  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  accession  of  Ead- 
ward,  Siward  was  in  possession  of  both  parts  of  the  old  Northern 
realm,  and  that  he  remained  in  possession  of  them  till  his  death. 
The  succession  in  Wessex  is  plainer  still ;  Godwine  was  appointed 
in  1020,  Harold  succeeded  him  in  1053  ;  there  is  no  room  for  any 
question,  except  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Earidom  during  the  year 
of  Godwine*s  banishment  And  the  mere  succession  in  Mercia  is 
equally  plain.  Leofwine  succeeded  Eadric  in  1017;  Leofric  suc- 
ceeded Leofwine  some  time  between  1024  and  1032  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
718)  j  iElfgar  succeeded  Leofric  in  1057  ;  Eadwine,  there  can  bene 
reasonable  doubt,  succeeded  J^fgetr  on  his  death,  at  some  time  be- 
tween 1062  and  1065.     Our  difficulties  are  of  other  kinds.     There 
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is,  first,  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Mercia. 
There  is  the  fact  that  various  shires,  especially  in  Mercia,  are  found 
in  the  hands  of  others  among  the  great  Earls  than  those  to  whom 
the  fourfold  division  would  seem  to  have  committed  them.  There 
is  the  fact  that  we  find  mention  of  Earls  holding  Earldoms  other 
than  the  four  great  ones,  and  seemingly  formed  by  dismemberments 
of  the  four.  Lastly,  we  find,  especially  under  Cnnt,  the  names  of 
several  Earls  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  supply  with  Earldoms. 

This  last  difficulty  need  not  greatly  trouble  us.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  Danish  chief  who  signs  a  charter  of  Cnut  with 
the  title  of  Earl  was  actually  established  in  an  English  Earldom. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  one  must  have  ruled  in  East-Anglia 
between  102 1  and  1045,  and  it  is  a  fair  guess,  though  nothing 
more,  that  the  successive  husbands  of  Qunhild,  Hakon  and  Harold 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  426,  427),  who  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  some 
permanent  connexion  with  England,  were  Earls  of.  the  East- Angles 
during  some  parts  of  that  interval  The  main  difficulty  springs 
from  what  seem  to  have  been  the  constantly  fluctuating  arrange- 
ments of  the  Mercian  shires.  The  old  chaotic  state  of  central  Eng- 
land seems  to  revive.  First,  it  is  not  always  dear  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  name  Mercia.  The  name  at  this  stage  some- 
times takes  in,  sometimes  excludes,  those  parts  of  old  Mercia  which 
were  ceded  by  iElfired  to  Guthrum.  Secondly,  we  find  various 
shires,  Mercian  in  one  or  the  other  sense,  which  are  not  under  the 
government  of  the  person  spoken  of  as  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians. 

Now  when  Wessex,  Northumberland,  East-Anglia,  and  Mercia  are 
spoken  of  as  an  exhaustive  division  of  England,  as  they  are  spoken 
of  in  the  fourfold  division  made  by  Cnut,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mercia  is  to  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  as  meaning  the  whole  land 
from  Bristol  on  the  Avon  to  Barton  on  the  Humber.  With  this  great 
government  Eadric  was  invested.  But  it  is  equally  plain  that,  at 
a  somewhat  later  time,  either  Mercia  in  this  sense  was  dismembered 
in  favour  of  independent  Earls,  or  else  subordinate  Earls  were 
appointed  under  a  superior  Earl  of  the  Mercians.  I  will  now  put 
together  the  evidence  which  we  find  on  these  heads. 

The  first  hint  which  we  come  across  of  a  dismemberment  of 
this  kind  is  in  1041,  when  we  find  Thuri  or  Thored,  "Comes 
Mediterraneorum,'*  and  Rani  or  Hranig,  "  Comes  Magesetensium," 
distinguished  firom  Leofnc,  "  Comes  Merciorum."     Of  Thored  we 
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also  know  that  hia  Earldom  took  in  Huntingdonshire.  See  yoL  L 
p.  515,  where  a  writ  of  Harthacnut  addreased  to  him  is  quoted. 
And  one  may  suspect  that  we  ought  to  substitute  the  same  name 
for  ''Toll  comes''  who  in  a  Huntingdon  writ  of  Eadward  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iy.  343)  is  addressed  along  with  Bishop  Eadnoth,  fixing  the 
date  of  the  writ  to  the  years  104 2- 1050.  (This  Toli  can  hardly 
be  Tolig  who  ia  elsewhere  addressed  in  Suffolk,  seemingly  as 
Sheriff  under  the  Earldom  of  Gyrth.  Cod.  Dip!,  iv.  222,  223.)  Of 
Banig  we  know  that  he  held  the  rank  of  Earl  as  early  as  1023 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  515).  We  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Merda  was  dismembered  on  the  death  of  Eadric,  and  that,  besides 
the  Mercian  Earldom  held  by  Leofwine  and  Leofric,  two  fresh  Eari> 
doms,  whether  subordinate  or  independent,  were  formed  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  Mercian  Kingdom.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  certain  superiority  was  always  retained  by  Leofric, 
as  chief  Earl  of  the  Mercians.  He  always  fills  a  special  place, 
alongside  of  Godwins  and  Siward,  and  we  shall  come  across  eri- 
deuce  to  show  that  some  of  the  dismembered  shires  did,  in  the 
end,  revert  to  him  or  to  his  house. 

As  to  this  Earldom  of  the  '*  Mediterranei "  or  Middle- Angles, 
held  by  Thored,  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  its  extent  But  it 
is  a  probable  guess  that  it  took  in  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Mereia, 
the  part  in  which  the  Danish  element  was  strongest.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  this  Earldom  Thored  was  succeeded  by  Beom. 
Our  indications  are  certainly  slight,  but  they  look  that  way.  We 
hear  nothing  of  Thored  in  Eadward's  time,  except  a  signature  of 
"  Duri  dux  '*  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  131,  which,  as  the  deed  is  also  signed 
by  Mannig  Abbot  of  Eyesham,  must  be  as  late  as  1044  (see 
p.  69).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  (see  p.  36)  that  Beom  held 
some  Earldom  firom  about  the  year  1045  ^^^  ^^^  murder.  We 
know  also  that  his  Earldom  took  in  Hertfordshire  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 
190).  I  infer  then  that  in  1045  Beom  succeeded  Thored  as  Earl 
of  the  Middle- Angles,  of  Eastern  or  Danish  Mereia.  I  also  infer 
that  in  that  Earldom  he  had  no  one  successor.  No  Earl  is  spoken 
of  in  the  later  days  of  Eadward  who  can  show  any  claim  to  such  a 
description,  and  several  of  the  shires  contained  within  the  country 
which  I  conceive  to  have  been  held  by  Thored  and  Beom  seem  to 
have  remained  in  a  sort  of  fluctuating  state,  ready  to  be  attached  to 
any  of  the  great  governments,  as  might  be  convenient. 
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Thxis  Huntingdanshire  was  within  the  Earldom  of  Thored.  But 
in  1051  (Flor.  "Wig.  in  anno)  we  find  it,  together  with  Cambridge- 
shirey  a  shire  still  so  closely  connected  with  it  as  to  have  a  common 
Sheriff^  altogether  detached  from  Mercia,  and  forming  part  of  the 
East-Anglian  Earldom  of  Harold.  ''  Men  "  of  Harold  in  Hunting- 
donshire accordingly  occur  in  Domesday  (p.  208).  But  Hunt- 
ingdonshire was  afterwards  separated  from  East-Anglia,  perhaps 
on  Harold's  translation  to  Wessex  in  1053.  ^t  then  hecame, 
strange  to  say,  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Earldom  of  Northumher- 
land.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  Cambridgeshire  followed  it 
in  this  last  migration.  That  Huntingdonshire  was  held  by  Siward 
18  shown  by  a  writ  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  239)  coming  between  1053  ^^^ 
1055.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  afterwards  held  by  Waltheof. 
Domesday  also  (208)  implies  the  succession  of  Siward,  Tostig,  and 
Waltheof,  by  speaking  of  ^  men"  and  of  rights  which  belonged  first 
to  Tostig  and  afterwards  to  Waltheof.  It  might  be  worth  considering 
whether  some  confused  tradition  of  these  transfers  of  the  shire  did 
not  form  an  element  in  the  legend  of  Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
said  to  have  been  slain  by  SiwanL     See  vol.  i.  p.  768. 

NorthamptoruMr^,  like  Huntingdonshire,  was  separated  from 
Merda  and  attached  to  Northumberland.  This  is  distinctly  shown 
by  a  royal  writ  addressed  to  Tostig  as  its  Earl  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  240}. 
The  only  other  Northamptonshire  writ  that  I  know  (iv.  216) 
is  addressed  to  Bishop  Wulfwig  without  the  name  of  any  Earl. 
But  as  to  Northamptonshire  another  question  might  arise.  The 
singular  description  of  the  daughter  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl 
^Ifhelm  as  JSlfgifu  of  Northampton  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  480)  may 
possibly  point  to  an  earlier  connexion  between  the  two  districts. 
This  last  is  a  mere  guess,  but  the  connexion  between  Northumber- 
land and  Northamptonshire  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Eadward  is 
quite  certain.  But  Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire  were 
afterwards  again  detached  firom  Northumberland,  and  were  held  as 
a  separate  Earldom  by  Waltheof.  On  this  point  the  evidence 
seems  quite  plain;  the  only  question  is' as  to  the  exact  date. 
Waltheof  held  some  Earldom  at  the  end  of  the  year  1066,  when  he 
is  spoken  of  as  an  Earl  along  with  Eadwine  and  Morkere  (Chron. 
Wig.  1066).  Under  William,  besides  his  great  Northumbrian 
government,  he  was  certainly  Eai*l  of  Northamptonshire  (Ord. 
Vit.  522  C)  and  of  Huntingdonshire  (Will  Qem.  viii.  37).     We 
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m&Y  therefore  infer  that  these  fragments  of  his  father's  gOTem- 
ment  formed  the  Earldom  which  he  had  held  under  Harold. 
The  false  Ingulf  (Gale,  i.  66)  makes  him  receive  hoth  these  sliires 
on  his  father's  death  when  Tostig  received  Northumberland. 
The  Chronicle  of  John  of  Peterborough,  which,  though  not  con- 
temporary, has  some  authority  as  being  a  local  record,  distinctlj 
makes  Waltheof  succeed  to  Northamptonshire  on  his  fathei^B  death 
in  1055;  "Siwardus  Dux  Northanhumbrorum  obiit;  .  .  -  cujus 
filius  Waldevus,  postea  martyr  sanctus,  £actus  est  Gomes  North- 
hamptoniie ;  comitatus  autem  Northanhumbrorum  datus  est  Tostio 
fratri  Haroldi "  (Giles,  p.  50).  But  this  is  shown  to  be  incorrect 
by  the  charter  just  quoted,  which  shows  that  Tostig  was  Earl  in 
Northamptonshire.  And  the  course  taken  by  the  Northumbrian 
rebels  in  1065  (see  p.  485)  seems  to  point  to  a  still  abiding  con- 
nexion between  that  shire  and  Northumberland.  We  can  thereSote 
hardly  doubt  that  both  Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
were  obtained  by  Waltheof  as  a  result  of  the  Northumbrian  revolt 
in  1065. 

About  Nottinghamshire  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain.  It  appears 
from  Domesday  (280)  that  Tostig  had  certain  rights  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham ;  but  he  is  not  distinctly  spoken  of  as  Earl  of  the 
shire.  But  the  connexion  between  this  shire  and  the  Northumbrian 
Primate  makes  a  connexion  with  the  Northumbrian  Earldom  lar 
from  unlikely. 

Hertfordshire  formed  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Beom.  We  have 
no  further  account  of  it  till  after  the  redistribution  in  1057  (see 
above,  p.  419),  when  it  appears  in  the  hands  of  Leofwine.  Two 
vrrits  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  217,  218)  are  addressed  to  him  as  Earl,  con- 
jointly with  Wulfwig,  Bishop  of  Dorchester — the  Prelate  of  the 
Middle- Angles— whose  episcopate  ranges  from  1053  to  1067.  In 
Domesday  also  (132)  eighteen  burghers  in  the  town  of  Hertford  are 
described  as  being  ^*  homines  Heraldi  Comitis  et  Lewini  Comitis," 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  superiority  exercised  by  Harold  over  the 
Earldoms  of  Gyrth  an^  Leofwine.  Men  of  Leofwine  occur  also  in 
the  town  of  Buckingham  (143)  and  in  other  parts  of  that  shire 
(144,  145),  suggesting  that  BiuMfigfutmshire  also  made  part  of  his 
Earldom.  Of  Bedfordshire  we  seem  to  liave  no  distinct  account. 
Waltheof  (Domesday,  210  6)  held  lands  there,  but  it  need  not  have 
been  in  his  Earldom. 
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OxfordMrt  appears  in  105 1  (Flor.  Wig.  in  anno)  as  part  of  the 
Earldom  of  Swegen  (see  above,  p.  36).  After  1057  it  appears 
aa  an  ontlying  appendage  of  the  East- Anglian  Earldom  of  Gyrth. 
Two  writs  for  Oxfordshire  are  addressed  to  him  conjointly  with 
Bishop  Wulfwig  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  2 1 5,  2 1 7 ) .  The  former  is  the  well- 
known  grant  of  Islip  to  the  church  of  Westminster. 

Of  the  other  East-Mercian  shires  we  have  no  account.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  must  have  reverted  to  Leofric,  per- 
haps on  the  death  of  Beom.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  the  almost 
certain  fact  that  Lvncolnahvre  did.  All  history  and  tradition  con- 
nects Leofric  and  his  house  with  that  shire;  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  bounty,  the  minster  of  Stow,  is  within  its  borders, 
and  it  is  plain  that  in  1066  (Flor.  Wig.  in  anno)  Lindesey  formed 
part  of  the  Earldom  of  his  grandson  Eadwine. 

The  shiftings  of  the  East-Mercian  shires  are  thus  frequent  and 
perplexing,  but  those  of  West-Mercia  are  equally  so.  That  the 
north-western  shires  of  Mercia  remained  constantly  under  Leofric 
and  his  house  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Our  one  writ  in 
those  parts  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  201)  is  addressed  to  Eadwine  in  Staffiyrd- 
shire,  and  the  entries  of  property  held  in  that  shire  and  in  Cheshire 
by  him  and  his  father  are  endless.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Shropshire,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  south  of  that  limit,  we  are  at 
once  in  the  region  of  fluctuations.  We  have  seen  that  Banig  was 
Earl  of  the  Magessetas  or  of  Herefordshire  in  104 1.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  his  government  extended  beyond  that 
limit.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Ranig  was  succeeded  by 
Swegen,  whose  Mercian  possessions  (Flor.  Wig.  1051)  consisted  of 
the  shires  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Oxford.  It  is  therefore 
not  unlikely  that  Ranig's  government  was  of  the  same  extent,  but 
we  cannot  be  certain.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Herefordshire 
was  detached  from  the  government  of  Leofiic  and  his  successors 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Eadward.  It  is  not  clear  what  became 
of  that  shire  during  Swegen's  first  banishment.  Something  be- 
longing to  Swegen,  either  his  Earldom  or  his  private  estate,  was 
(see  pp.  88,  99)  divided  during  his  absence  between  Harold  and 
Beom.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  one  or  other  of  them 
may  have  governed  Herefordshire  from  1046  to  logo.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  shire  was,  during  that  interval,  held  by 
Blalph  of  Mantes,  Ralph  the  Timid,  the  son  of  Walter  and  Gk)dgifu. 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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Indeed  this  last  view  becomes  the  more  likely  of  the  two,  when 
we  remember  the  firm  root  which  the  Normans  had  taken  in 
Herefordshire  before  1051  (see  p.  136),  which  looks  very  mnch 
as  if  they  had  been  specially  &yoared  in  these  parts.  That  Ralph 
succeeded  Swegen  on  his  final  banishment  in  105 1  I  have  no  donbt 
at  all.  Sir  Francb  Palgrave'  (English  Commonwealth,  ii.  ccxc) 
calls  this  fact  in  question  on  the  grounds  thsA,  at  the  time  when 
William  of  Mahnesbuiy  (iL  199)  calls  him  "  Comes  Herefordensis," 
Herefordshire  was  under  the  government  of  Swegen,  and  Hiat,  when 
Florence  (1055)  speaks  of  his  doings  in  the  Herefordshire  campugn, 
he  does  not  formally  describe  him  as  Earl  of  the  shire.  But  surely, 
when  a  certain  shire  is  invaded,  and  a  certain  Earl  goes  forth  to 
defend  it,  the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  some  distinct  evidence 
the  other  way,  is  that  the  Earl  who  so  acts  is  the  Earl  in  charge 
of  the  shire.  The  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  simply 
one  of  his  usual  confusions  of  chronology.  Speaking  of  Eustace 
of  Boulogne  and  his  visit  to  England  in  1051,  he  mentions  his 
marriage  with  Godgifu,  and  adds,  "quae  ex  altero  viro,  Waltero 
Medantino,  filium  tulerat  Badulfum,  qui  eo  tempore  erat  Comes 
Herefordensis,  ignavus  et  timidus,  qui  Walensibus  pugn4  cesserit^ 
comitatumque  suum,  et  urbem  cum  episcopo,  ignibus  eorum  con- 
sumendum  reliquerit ;  cujus  rei  infamiam  mature  veniens  Haroldus 
virtutibuB  suis  abstersit.  Eustachius  ergo  .  .  R^em  adiit."  Un- 
doubtedly, according  to  strict  grammatical  construction,  "eo  tem- 
pore'' ought  to  mean  in  1051,  but  William  so  jumbles  together  the 
events  of  105 1  and  of  1055  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  argue  from  this 
expression  that  he  meant  distinctly  to  assert  that  Ralph  was  Earl 
of  Herefordshire  in  1051.  He  may  just  as  well  have  meant  that  he 
was  so  when  he  waged  his  unfortunate  campaign  with  the  Welsh, 
and  certainly  no  one  who  got  up  his  facts  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bury only  would  ever  find  out  that  that  campaign  happened  four 
years  after  the  visit  of  Eustace. 

Ralph  then,  I  hold,  was  certainly  Earl  of  Herefordshire  in  1055, 
and  the  natural  inference  is  that  he  succeeded  Sw^en  in  1051,  and 
that,  as  Swegen  never  came  back,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
Earldom  in  1052.  That  Ralph  was  succeeded  by  Harold  in  1057 
there  can  be  no  doubt  But  Harold's  Herefordshire  Earldom 
is  so  important  as  a  piece  of  national  policy,  and  it  is  connected 
with  so  many  points  in  Harold's  character,  that  I  have  spoken 
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of  it  somewhat  largely  in  the  text.     See  pp.  394,  417,  and,  for 
writs  addressed  to  Harold  in  Herefordshire,  see  p.  548. 

But  we  have  also  the  fact  that  Ralph  certainly  held  the  rank  of 
Earl  in  the  year  105 1,  while  Swegen  was  still  acting  as  Earl  of  the 
Magesietas  (see  p.  139).  We  have  also  his  signature  as  Earl  as 
early  as  1050  (see  p.  109).  Sir  Francis  Falgrave  is  therefore  very 
possihly  right  in  quartering  him  in  Worcestershire.  That  shire,  he 
is  inclined  to  think,  was  in  Gnut's  time  held  by  Hakon  the  doughty 
Earl,  the  first  husband  of  Gunhild.  I  believe  that  this  was  the 
case ;  that  Hakon  held  the  Earldom  of  the  Hwiccas,  and  I  believe 
also  that  Eglaf  (see  vol.  i.  p.  443)  preceded  him.  We  come  across 
several  remarkable  signs  of  Danish  influence  in  Worcestershire,  a 
shire  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it.  In  two  Worcester- 
shire documents,  a  deed  of  Bishop  Ealdred  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137, 
evidently  passed  in  a  Worcestershire  Scirgem6t,  and  another  in  iv. 
262,  there  is  mention  of  Danish  Thegns  ("ealla  %a  yldestan  ))egnas 
on  Wigeraceastrescire,  Denisce  and  Englisce'')  as  a  distinct  class  in 
Worcestershire.  This  again  may  possibly  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  complaints  about  Danish  spoilers  of  the  Church  of  Wor- 
cester, which  we  have  seen  in  p.  543.  We  hear  also  in  a  deed  of 
Abbot  Eadric  in  1022  (Cod.  Dipl.  vL  180),  of  "multi,  tarn  Angli 
quam  Dani "  in  a  Scirgemdt  held  at  Gloucester.  This  prevalence  of 
Danes  in  the  Hwiccian  shires  looks  of  itself  like  the  effect  of  the 
administration  of  a  Danish  Earl.  And  in  the  document  last  quoted 
"  Aglaf  Comes"  appears  with  Archbishop  Wulfstan  as  one  of  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  Scirgem6t.  This  seems  to  fix  Eglaf 's  Earldom  beyond 
doubt,  and,  as  his  signature  ceases  about  1024  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  29), 
be  was  most  likely  succeeded  by  Hakon  about  that  time.  Sir  Francis 
Falgrave  rests  his  case  for  Hakon  on  a  writ  of  Cnut  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  56)  addressed  to  him  as  Earl  in  Worcestershire.  The  writ  is 
clearly  spurious,  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  spurious 
document  proves  something.  A  forger  would  hardly  have  inserted 
a  name  so  little  known  as  that  of  Hakon  in  a  spurious  writ,  unless 
he  had  seen  it  in  a  genuine  writ.  There  is  also  another  document 
in  which  we  find  what  seems  to  be  a  distinct  mention  of  a  Hakon  as 
holding  a  prominent  position  in  Worcestershire.  In  a  document  of 
Bishop  iEthelstan  of  Hereford  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  234  we  find,  joined 
together  in  a  transaction  of  a  Worcestershire  Scirgem6t  in  the  time  of 
Cnut,  **  Leofwine  Ealdorman  and  Hacc  .  .  and  Leofric,  and  eal  seo 
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Bcir."  In  Mr.  Thorpe's  Diplomatarium,  p.  376,  the  name  is  sapplied 
in  full, ''  Hacun/'  which  one  might  abnost  have  ventured  to  do  with- 
out manuscript  authority.  Hakon  is  thus  placed  between  Ealdor- 
man  Leofwine  and  his  son  and  successor  Leofric.  This  looks  yery 
much  as  if  both  Hakon  and  Eglaf  before  him  were  subordinate  Earls 
of  the  Hwiccas  under  Leofwine  as  superior  Earl  of  the  Mercians.  If 
so,  he  may,  or  he  may  not,  have  been  removed  from  Worcestershire 
to  the  greater  government  of  the  East  Angles.  But  if  we  admit 
Eglaf  and  Hakon,  we  still  have  no  means  of  bridging  over  the 
interval  between  Hakon's  death  in  1030  and  Ralphs  appearance  in 
1 04 1.  Ralph,  I  suspect,  when  he  received  Herefordshire,  gave  up 
Worcestershire  to  Odda.  Of  this  Earl  I  must  say  a  little  more, 
and  he  forms  a  natural  means  of  transition  from  Mercia  to  Weasex. 
The  West-Saxon  Earldom,  during  the  administration  of  Godwine 
and  Harold,  seems,  except  during  the  year  of  their  banishment,  to 
have  suffered  no  dismemberment  beyond  the  surrender  of  certain 
shires  to  be  held  by  the  sons  or  brothers  of  its  two  Earls,  doubtless 
under  the  superiority  of  the  head  of  the  fiftmily.  Thus  Swegen,  during 
his  father's  life-time,  held,  besides  his  three  Mercian  shires,  the 
government  of  Somersetshire  and  Berkshire  (Flor.  Wig.  1051 ).  On 
the  &11  of  Qodwine,  Wessex  was  for  a  moment  dismembered  (see 
p.  1 58).  As  we  hear  of  no  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  being  appointed, 
the  eastern  shires,  Berkshire  included,  probably  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  But  Somersetshire  was  joined  with  the  other  western 
shires  to  form  a  new  government  under  the  King's  kinsman  Odda 
("Odo  et  Radulfus  Comites  et  Regis  cognati,"  says  William  of 
Malmesbury,  ii.  199).  He  had  already  some  connexion  with  that 
part  of  England,  as  he  signs  (Cod.  Dipl  vi.  196)  a  charter  of 
Bishop  uElfwold  of  Sherborne  relating  to  matters  in  Dorsetshire 
and  Devonshire,  which,  from  the  mention  of  Bishop  Lyfing,  must 
be  older  than  1046.  He  was  now  set  as  Earl  over  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  Wealhcyn,  or  as  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  (1048) 
puts  it,  "  ofer  Defenascire  and  ofer  Sumersaeton  and  ofer  Dorseton 
and  ofer  Wealas."  The  Wedku  are  of  course  the  Welsh  of  Corn- 
wall. (There  is  something  singular  in  the  territorial  form  being 
applied  to  Devonshire  and  the  tribe  form  to  the  Sumorsastas,  but 
the  same  distinction  is  made  by  the  Worcester  Chronicler  in  the 
next  year,  and  we  see  it  also  in  Domesday.)  Dr.  Lappaiber^ 
(510)  suspects  this  Odda  to  have  been  a  Frenchman.     I  see  no 
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reason  for  this  surmise.  An  ''  Odo  Comes"  is  certainly  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  Normans  established  in  England  in  Eadward's  time 
given  in  Duch^ne,  p.  1023,  a  list  clearly  made  up  of  bits 
from  Florence  and  elsewhere.  But  this  Odo  is  said  to  have 
been  '^ante  Edwardi  tempera  in  exsilium  ejectus."  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  too  (M.H.  B.  761  E)  speaks  of  an  <<Odo  Consul"  as 
banished  along  with  Archbishop  Robert  But  these  are  no  great 
authorities.  A  banishment  of  Odda  seems  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tioUy  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Chronicles  to  imply  that  he 
was  a  foreigner.  Foreigners  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  such,  and 
a  foreign  descent  is  certainly  not  implied  in  Odda's  kindred  with 
the  King.  He  may  have  sprung  from  some  of  the  more  distant 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  or  he  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  King  through  his  grandmother  iElfthryth.  His  name,  in  its 
various  forms,  Odda,  Oda,  Odo,  Oddo,  Otto,  Eudes,  and  the  like, 
is  one  of  the  few  names  which  are  common  to  England,  Germany, 
and  France.  But  in  the  shape  of  Odda  it  is  thoroughly  English, 
and  it  appears  in  English  local  nomenclature  in  such  names  as 
Oddington.  Odda  had  also  a  brother  and  sister,  who  bore  the 
distinctively  English  names  of  iElfric  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137,  262 ; 
Chron.  Wig.  1053)  and  Eadgyth  ("Eddied  soror  Odonis  Comitis," 
Domesday  186).  He  himself  also,  after  his  monastic  profession, 
bore  the  no  less  truly  English  name  of  iEthelwine  (Flor.  Wig.  1056. 
A  signature  of  "Odda  monachus"  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  132  cannot  be 
his,  by  the  date).  His  signatures  as  Earl  are  rare ;  there  is  one  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  139.  But  both  Odda  and  iBlfric  often  sign  charters 
as  "minister"  and  "nobilis,"  sometimes,  as  in  one  of  1048  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  116,  so  also  vi.  196),  in  company  with  one  Dodda,  whom 
one  suspects  to  be  a  kinsman.  Odda  of  course  resigned  his 
West-Saxon  government  on  the  return  of  Godwine,  and  both 
Somersetshire  and  Berkshire  henceforth  remained  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  (See  writs  to  Harold 
in  Somersetshire,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  195  et  seqq.,  in  Berkshire,  iv.  200, 
in  Dorsetshire,  iv.  200.)  But  Odda  continues  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Earl  (Chronn.  Ab.  and  Wig.  1056),  and  his  connexion  with  the 
Hwiccian  land  and  its  monasteries  points  to  Worcestershire,  or 
possibly  Worcestershire  and  Qloucestershire,  as  the  district  under 
his  charge.  Three  of  the  documents  just  quoted  as  bearing  his 
signatures  are  the   deeds  of  Bishop  Ealdred  concerning  lands  in 
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Woroestenhire  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  (Cod  Dipl.  iv.  137, 
138,  26a,  see  above,  p.  563).  The  signatures  to  be  noted  are 
<<  Leofric  Eorl  and  Odda  Eorl  and  ^Ifric  his  bro^or/'  "  Leofricos 
Dux,  wElfgarus  Dux,  Odda  Dux,"  "  Leofric  Eorl  and  Odda  and  ^Elftic 
hb  bro^r."  There  is  also  a  signature  of  Azor  or  Atsor,  a  well- 
known  Thegn  in  those  parts  and  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  545). 
The  special  mention  of  Danish  Tbegns  in  Worcestershire  I  have 
already  spoken  of  (p.  563).  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that 
Odda  held  the  Earldom  of  the  Hwiccas  from  the  return  of  Godwine 
till  the  time  when  he  forsook  the  world.  It  must  then  have 
reverted  to  the  House  of  Leofric,  as  in  Domesday  (172)  we  find 
that  the  city  of  Worcester  made  payments  to  Eadwine  as  Earl. 

In  the  East  of  England  the  ancient  boundaries  both  of  Weasex 
and  of  East-Anglia  were  freely  tampered  with  when  the  younger 
sons  of  €k>dwine  had  to  be  provided  with  Earldoms.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Earldom  of  East-Anglia  was  conferred  on  Gyrth 
when  ^Ifgar  was  translated  to  Mercia  in  1057.  The  only  question 
is  whether  he  had  not  received  some  smaller  govemment  at  an 
earlier  time.  Oyrth  appears  as  ''  Eorl  *'  in  the  Chronicles  and  aa 
''  Comes  *'  in  Domesday  (Suffolk,  283  et  al).  In  one  Suffolk  entry 
(290)  it  is  distinctly  said  that  ''Comes  Guert  tertiam  partem 
habebat."  That  his  Earldom  took  in  Oxfordshire  as  an  outlying 
possession  we  have  already  seen ;  his  possession  of  the  two  strictly 
East- Anglian  shires  is  shown  by  a  variety  of  writs.  In  Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  208  he  is  addressed  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  iv.  222  for 
Suffolk  only,  in  iv.  223  and  225  for  East>Anglia  generally,  in  iv.  22 1 
for  Suffolk  only,  conjointly  with  Harold.  In  all  these  writs  he  is 
joined  with  ^thelmaer.  Bishop  of  the  East-Angles  from  1047  ^ 
1070.  The  date  of  his  appointment  seems  certain,  as  no  earlier 
date  is  possible,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  one  at  all  later. 
But  the  words  in  which  the  Biographer  of  Eadward  describes 
Gyrth's  elevation  are  not  very  clear.  After  speaking  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  Harold  and  Tostig,  he  adds  (Vita  Eadw.  p.  410), 
"Juniorem  quoque  Gyrth,  quern  supra  diximus,  immunem  non 
passus  est  idem  Rex  a  suis  honoribus,  sed  comitatum  ei  dedit  in 
ipso  vertice  Orientalis  Anglise,  et  hunc  ipsum  amplificandum  pro- 
misit,  ubi  maturior  annos  adolescentiee  exuerit."  This  may  mean 
that  Gyrth  was  first  invested  with  the  govemment  of  some  part  of 
East-Anglia,  perhaps  under  the  superiority  of  .£lfgar^  and 
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encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the  poBsession  of  the  whole.  Or  it 
may  mean  that,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  government  of  all 
East-Anglia,  he  was  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  something 
beyond  its  hounds,  a  promise  of  which  the  addition  of  Oxfordshire 
may  have  been  the  fulfilment.  This  last  view  is  incidentally  con- 
firmed in  a  singular  manner  by  the  way  in  which  the  town  of 
Oxford  is  spoken  of  in  Domesday  (154).  The  duties  payable  to 
the  Earl  are  described  as  paid  to  iElfgar.  Here  of  course,  as  in 
several  other  cases,  the  record  describes  a  state  of  things  existing 
"  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward,"  but  not  "  on  the  day  when  King 
Eadward  was  quick  and  dead."  A  mention  of  Eadwine  would 
have  excluded  Gyrth ;  a  mention  of  ^Ifgar  does  not  exclude  him. 
But  it  shows  that  Oxfordshire  was  at  one  time  held  by  ^Ifgar ;  it 
shows  therefore  that  Gyrth  did  not  receive  Oxfordshire  at  the 
same  time  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  shire  may  have  been  taken 
from  ^1%ar  at  his  second  outlawry,  or  it  may  have  been  conferred 
on  Gyrth  after  -^llfgar's  death.  But  at  all  events,  Gyrth  became 
Earl  of  the  East-Angles  in  1057,  ^^7  ^^^^  *  narrower  jurisdiction 
than  had  been  attached  to  that  title  when  it  was  held  by  Harold, 
probably  narrower  than  when  it  was  held  by  ^Ifgar.  Harold  had, 
together  with  the  two  strictly  East-Anglian  shures,  held  Hunting- 
donshire, Cambridgeshire,  and  Essex,  probably  including  Middlesex. 
None  of  these,  except  perhaps  Cambridgeshire,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Gyrth.  He  seemingly  took  the  remote  Oxfordshire  in  their  stead. 
Of  Huntingdonshire  I  have  already  spoken.  The  shires  of  Essex 
and  MidcUeseXy  together  with  that  of  Hertford,  and  probably 
BucJcmghamsMre  (see  above,  p.  559),  fell  to  the  lot  of  Leofwine. 
Of  Bedfordshire  T  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty. 

We  have  no  record  of  Leofwine's  appointment  as  Earl,  but  one 
can  hardly  doubt  that  his  investment  with  the  large  and  important 
government  which  the  writs  set  him  before  us  as  holding  took 
place  at  the  general  distribution  in  1057.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gyrth,  a  question  arises  whether  he  had  held  a  smaller  government 
at  an  earlier  time.  There  is  a  writ  in  Cod.  Dipl.  (iv.  191)  addressed 
to  Leofwine  in  Kent  conjointly  with  Archbishop  Eadsige,  who  died 
in  1050,  and  with  Godwine,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  1046. 
If  this  document  be  genuine,  it  reveals  the  very  curious  fact  that  the 
young  son  of  Earl  Godwine,  while  still  hardly  beyond  boyhood,  held, 
under  his  father's  immediate  eye,  the  government  of  the  shire  which 
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had  been  his  &ther's  first  possession.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  decide 
us  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  doubtful  passage  of  the  Biogr^her 
about  Qyrth,  and  we  shall  have  to  look  for  some  similar  eaiiier 
endowment  for  Tostig.  (CSompare  the  application  of  the  word 
"Dux"  to  him  by  the  Biographer  in  1051.  Seep.  132.)  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Chroniclers,  in  recording  the  events  of  the 
years  1 049-1 052,  while  they  carefully  give  the  title  of  Earl  to 
Qodwine,  Swegen,  Harold,  and  Beom,  never  give  it  to  Tostig, 
Gyrth,  or  Leofwine.  "  Harold  Eorl  and  Tostig  his  bro^r,"  sajs 
the  Peterborough  Chronicler  (1046).  The  early  promotion  of 
Tostig  and  LeofwiDe  is  therefore  veiy  doubtful ;  but  of  the  extent 
of  Leofwine's  later  government  there  is  no  doubt  It  took  in  the 
shires  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  probably 
Buckinghamshire.  Writs  are  addressed  to  him  for  Surrey,  jointly 
with  Stigand  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  205),  for  Essex  (as  he  is  coupled  with 
Bishop  William,  iv.  213),  for  Middlesex  jointly  with  William  (iv. 
214),  for  Hertfordshire,  as  we  have  seen,  jointly  with  Wulfwig. 
"Men"  of  Earl  Leofwine  in  Middlesex  are  also  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  130  6.  But  the  general  superiority  of  Harold,  whedier 
as  elder  brother  or  as  elected  .£theling,  seems  shown  by  a  writ 
addressed  to  him  in  Middlesex,  jointly  with  Bishop  William  (iv. 
211).  It  can  hardly  belong  to  the  time  between  September  1052 
and  Easter  1053,  between  which  dates  it  is  just  possible,  and  no 
more,  that  there  may  have  been  some  moment  at  which  Harold 
was  Earl  of  the  East-Angles  and  William  also  was  in  possession  of 
the  see  of  London  (see  pp.  343,  356).  The  Earldom  of  Leofwine 
thus  nearly  answered  to  the  under-kingdom  which  formed  an 
apanage  under  Ecgberht  and  ^thelwulf  (see  vol.  i.  p.  40),  and  it 
does  not  differ  very  widely  from  what  Londoners  sometimes  speak 
of  as  the  Home  Counties.  But  the  great  city  itself  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Earl.  The  King's  writs  for  London 
are  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  the  Portreeve  or  Portreeves,  to  the 
Burgh-thegns,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  people  ("  ealle  ^  burh- 
ware").     See  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  212,  213,  214. 

I  have  thus  tried,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  trace  out  these  singular 
fluctuations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  great  Earldoms.  To  make 
matters  clear,  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  them  by  a  compara- 
tive map  of  England  at  two  stages  of  the  reign  of  Eadward.  The 
idea  of  such  an  attempt  was  suggested  by  the  map  given  by  Sir 
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Francis  Palgrave  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  327. 
Some  points  of  course  are  conjectural,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
express  the  various  fluctuations  which  happened  at  dates  between 
the  two  years  which  I  have  chosen  for  illustration.  But  I  trust 
that  the  two  maps  between  them  £urly  represent  the  state  of  things 
in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  days  of  Eadward. 


NOTE  H.  p.  62. 
The  Leosnd  of  Emma. 

As  the  name  of  Oodgifu  is  best  known  to  the  world  in  general 
through  the  legend  of  her  riding  naked  through  Coventry  (besides 
the  references  in  p.  48,  see  R.  Wendover,  i.  496),  so  the  name  of 
Emma  is  best  known  through  the  legend  of  her  walking  unhurt 
over  the  hot  ploughshares.  The  tale  appears  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  real  history  of  her  disgrace  at  this  time,  mixed  up  with  other 
particulars  from  various  quarters.  And  when  a  prince  stands  in 
such  singular  relations  both  to  his  mother  and  to  his  wife  as  those 
in  which  Eadward  stood  to  Emma  and  Eadgyth,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  in  the  process  of  legend-making,  the  two  injured  Ladies 
got  confounded. 

The  tale  may  be  seen  in  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  941.  He  seems  to 
place  the  event  in  1050,  when  Robert  was  already  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  calls  it  indeed  the  fourth  year  of  Eadward,  but 
he  places  it  immediately  before  the  events  of  1051.  The  Norman 
Primate  persuades  the  King  that  Emma — ^forty-eight  years  after 
her  first  marriage,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  her  second 
husband — ^had  been  guilty  of  too  close  an  intimacy  (''nimia  £ei- 
miliaritas ")  with  ^Ifwine,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  choice  of 
an  episcopal  lover  was  unlucky,  as  iBlfwine  had  already  been 
dead  three  years  (see  p.  93) ;  a  more  ingenious  romancer  would 
have  named  Stigand.  The  Bishop  is  imprisoned;  the  Lady  is 
spoiled  of  her  goods  and  sent  to  Wherwell,  a  manifest  confusion 
with  Eadgyth's  banishment  thither  in  1051.  From  her  prison, 
where  she  was  not  very  strictly  kept  ("  laxius  custodita"),  Emma 
writes  to  those  Bishops  in  whom  she  trusted,  saying  that  she  is  far 
more  shocked  at  the  scandal  against  iElfvvine  than  at  the  scandal 
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against  herself.  She  is  even  ready  to  sabmit  to  the  ordeal  of 
burning  iron  in  order  to  prove  the  Bishop's  innocence.  The  other 
Bishops  advise  the  King  to  allow  the  trial,  but  the  N(n-man 
Archbishop  uses  very  strong  language  indeed.  Emma  is  ^'fera 
ilia,  non  foemina  ;  *'  her  daring  went  so  far  that  *^  amasium  suum 
lubricum  Christum  Domini  nominavit,"  and  so  forth.  She  may 
make  compurgation  for  the  Bishop  {"  vult  purgare  pontificem"),  but 
who  will  make  compurgation  for  herself?  She  is  still  diarged  with 
complicity  in  the  death  of  Alfred,  and  with  having  made  ready 
a  poisoned  bowl  for  Eadward  himself.  Tet,  if  she  will  make 
a  double  purgation,  if  she  will  walk  over  four  burning  aharea  for 
herself  and  five  for  ihe  Bishop,  her  innocence  shall  be  allowed. 
By  dint  of  prayer  to  Saint  Swithhun,  the  ordeal  is  gone  through 
successfully.  The  penitent  King  implores  pardon,  and  receives 
stripes  {"  disciplinas  recepit  **)  both  from  his  mother  and  from  the 
Bishop ;  he  restores  their  confiscated  goods ;  and  Robert,  if  not 
actually  banished,  finds  it  convenient  to  leave  England.  In  honour 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Lady  and  the  Bishop,  each  gives  nine 
manors,  one  for  each  ploughshare,  to  the  Church  of  Winchester. 

The  account  in  the  Winchester  Annals  (p.  21  et  seqq.  Luard) 
is  substantially  the  same,  and  it  sometimes  agrees  in  words  with 
that  in  Bromton.  Unless  Bromton  has  simply  abridged  the 
Winchester  story,  both  are  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  But 
the  Winchester  annalist  is  very  much  fuller,  and,  after  his  manner, 
he  puts  long  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  his  actors,  that  made 
by  the  Norman  Archbishop  displaying  a  remarkable  acquaintance 
with  the  less  decent  parts  of  the  satires  of  JuvenaL  The  most 
important  difference  is  the  introduction  of  Grodwine.  The  event 
is  placed  in  1043.  Archbishop  Robert — ^he  is  already  Archbishop 
— persuades  the  King  to  banish  Oodwine  and  his  sons,  to  send 
his  mother  to  Wherwell,  and  to  forbid  ^Ifwine  to  come  out  of 
the  city  of  Winchester.  The  tale  then  follows  much  as  before, 
only,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Emma  and  flight  of  Robert, 
Gkxlwine  and  his  sons  are  restored  at  the  petition  of  Emma.  Also, 
it  was  after  these  doings  that  Eadward  seems  to  have  first  taken  to 
working  miracles ;  "  Rex  Edwardus  magnis  post  h»c  ctepit  coruscare 
miraculis  etiam  in  YiiA  sul" 

I  suspect  that  this  is  the  older  version.  This  is  the  Winchester 
writer's  only  mention  of  the  banishment  and  return  of  Oodwine. 
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BromtoD,  or  whoever  is  represented  by  that  name,  knew  that 
Godwine's  banishment  happened  at  quite  another  time  and  from 
quite  other  causes  ;  he  knew  also  that  Bobert  was  not  Archbishop 
in  1043.  S^  therefore  left  out  all  about  Godwine,  and  moved  the 
tale  to  the  year  1050,  when  Bobert  was  Archbishop.  But  he  failed 
to  mark  that  he  thus  brought  in  a  chronological  error  as  to  the 
death  of  iBlf wine.  On  this  last  point  the  local  Winchester  writer 
is  of  course  accurate. 

I  cannot  help  adding  good  Bishop  Godwin's  inimitable  account 
of  the  charges  brought  by  Robert  against  Emma.  ''He  began 
therefore  to  beato  into  the  king's  head  (that  was  a  milde  and  soft 
natured  gentleman)  how  hard  a  hand  his  mother  had  held  upon 
him  when  he  lived  in  Normandy ;  how  likely  it  was  that  his  brother 
came  to  his  death  by  the  practise  of  her  and  Earle  Godwyn ;  and 
lastly  that  she  used  the  company  of  Alwyn  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
somewhat  more  familiarly  than  an  honest  woman  needed.'' 

I  may  add  that  M.  de  Bonnechose  ("  ut  erat  mirse  simplicitatis  et 
innocentise,"  as  the  Winchester  writer  says  of  Eadward)  believes 
everything.  All  about  Godgifu,  all  about  Emma,  the  ''  cruelle 
^preuve  **  and  the  "  tragique  scfene,"  will  be  found  in  his  Quatre 
Conqu^tes,  ii.  81-88.  In  short,  his  history  gives  us,  as  Sir  Eoger 
de  Coverley  says,  ''  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  this  reign." 
Mr.  St.  John  exercises  a  sound  judgement,  and  Thierry  seems  to 
hold  his  peace. 

NOTE  I.  p.  66. 
The  Appointment  of  Bishops  and  Abbots. 

I  HAVE  already  (see  vol.  i.  p.  503)  said  something  about  the  manner 
of  appointing  Bishops  and  Abbots  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
clear  that  the  appointment  rested  both  practically  and  legally  with 
the  King  and  his  Witan ;  still  we  hear  ever  and  anon  of  capitular 
elections,  and  in  one  case  at  least  we  even  see  some  traces  of  that 
primitive  but  almost  forgotten  practice  by  which  the  clergy  and  the 
people  at  large  of  the  vacant  diocese  claimed  a  voice  in  filling  the 
episcopal  chair.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  more  striking  instances  of  episcopal  and  abbatial  nominations  in 
a  reign  in  which  Bishops  and  Abbots  were  of  even  more  importance 
than  usual. 
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The  joint  action  of  the  King  and  his  Witan  cannot  be  better  set 
forth  than  it  is  in  the  account  given  by  the  Abingdon  Chronicler 
(1050)  of  the  acts  of  the  Geni6t  of  London  in  Midlent  105 1  (see 
p.  118).  The  words  are,  *'  )ia  hsefde  Eadwerd  cing  witenagemot  on 
Lunden  to  Midlencten,  and  sette  Hrodberd  to  aroebiscop  to  Cant- 
warebyrig,  and  Sperhafoc  abbud  to  Lunden,  and  geaf  Bo^Solfe 
biscop  his  maege  |>»t  abbudrice  on  Abbandune."  Li  the  case  of 
Spearhafoc  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  (1048)  also  distinctly  speaks 
of  the  King's  writ  and  seal  as  giving  the  formal  conveyance 
of  the  Bishoprick  to  the  person  nominated.  Spearhafoc  goes 
to  the  Archbishop  with  a  document  of  this  kind  (''mid  |ia» 
cynges  gewrite  and  insegle ")  and  demands  consecration.  Several 
writs  of  this  kind  are  extant  in  the  case  of  both  Bishops  and 
Abbots.  The  form  always  is  that  the  King  grants  the  Bishoprick 
or  Abbacy  to  such  a  person.  Thus  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  195  we 
have  the  writ  conferring  the  Bishoprick  of  Somersetshire  on 
Gisa,  and  opposite  to  it  is  a  Latin  version  of  the  writ  conferring 
the  Bishoprick  of  Hereford  on  Walter.  Both  follow  the  same  form. 
The  essential  words  are  "  ich  ky^  e6w  %at  ich  habbe  geunnen  Oisan 
minan  preste  ^5es  biscopriche  her  mid  eow."  The  writ  then  goes  on 
to  confirm  all  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  see  as  fully  as  they 
were  held  by  his  predecessor  or  by  any  other  Bishop ;  "  swo  ful  and 
swo  for%  swo  Duduc  biscop  0%  any  biscop  hit  firmest  him  toforen 
hauede  on  sellem  |>ingan."  The  form  is  much  the  same  in  the  case 
of  an  Abbot  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  225) ;  ''Ic  kBSe  ihii  %at  ic  habbe  unnen 
Baldewine  abbot  ^  abbotriche  into  seint  Eadmundes  bin."  So  in 
the  Chronicles  the  passages  are  endless  in  which  the  King  is  said 
to  give  a  Bishoprick;  as  in  Abingdon,  1047;  "Eadward  cyncg 
geaf  Hecan  his  preoste  jieet  bisceoprice."  So  Worcester,  1051 ;  **Se 
cyng  sealde  Rotbearde  |>an  Freoncyscan  )>e  ser  wees  bisceop  on 
Lundene  |>8et  arcerice."  And  in  Peterborough,  1048,  we  read  how 
Spearhafoc  ''ssst  on  |>am  biscoprioe  |>e  se  cyng  him  ser  geunnan 
hsefde  be  his  fulre  leafe.'*  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest  Pont 
Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  116)  does  not  scruple  to  use  still  stronger  language ; 
<'Bex  Robertum,  quern  ex  monacho  Cemmeticensi  Londomad /eoerat 
Episcopum,  Archiepiscopum  creavit.*'  It  was  from  the  King^s 
hands  also  that  the  Bishop  received  his  staff,  the  staff  which  in 
the  case  of  Ulf  (see  p.  116)  was  so  nearly  broken  by  the  Pope. 
This  point  and  all  the  points  at  issue  are  very  fairly  stated  and 
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discussed  in  Lingard*8  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  i.  93,  94,  and  in- 
vestiture by  the  staff  is  implied  in  the  famous  legend  of  Saint 
Wulfstan  at  the  tomb  of  Eadward.  In  one  case  also,  that  of 
LeoMc  of  Exeter  (see  p.  83),  we  see  something  like  a  personal 
installation  by  the  King.  The  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  118, 
purporting  to  be  the  act  of  union  of  the  Bishopricks  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  is  indeed  of  very  doubtful  genuineness,  but  even  a 
forger  would  hardly  describe  such  a  ceremony  if  nothing  of  the  sort 
had  ever  taken  place  either  at  Exeter  or  anywhere  else.  "  Itaque 
hoc  privilegium  ego  Eadwardus  Rex  manu  mek  super  altare  Sancti 
Petri  pono,  ct  prsBSulem  Leofricum  per  dexterum  brachium  ducens, 
meaque  Begina  Eadgy^a  per  sinistrum,  in  cathedri  episcopali  con- 
sisto,  prsesentibus  meis  ducibus  et  consanguineis,  nobilibus  necnon 
capellanis,  et  affirmantibus  laudantibusque  archiepiscopis  Eadsino 
et  iElfrico,  cum  cseteris  aliis  quorum  nomina  describuntur  in  met& 
hujus  cautionis."  These  words  would  of  course  imply  a  meeting 
of  the  Witan  at  Exeter,  which  is  quite  possible.  It  is  not  of  course 
to  be  inferred  that  such  a  personal  installation  was  necessary  or 
usual ;  the  translation  of  the  see  was  a  special  act  which  was  likely 
to  be  accompanied  by  special  ceremonies.  The  point  is  that  it  is 
the  King  who  in  those  ceremonies  is  the  personal  actor. 

But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  action  of  the  King,  even 
when  he  alone  is<  spoken  of,  in  no  way  shuts  out  the  conjoint  action 
of  the  Witan.  We  have  seen  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  the  action 
of  the  Witan  in  the  appointments  of  the  year  1050.  In  the  Wor- 
cester (1051^  and  Peterborough  (1048)  narratives  of  the  same 
appointments  the  King  only  is  mentioned.  So  again  in  Abingdon 
(1045)  we  read,  '^Eadward  cyug  geaf  Heramanne  his  preoste  |>8et 
bisceoprice ;"  but  in  Worcester  (1046)  we  find  "  man  sette  Hereman 
on  his  setle,"  a  form  of  words  which  often  implies  the  action  of  the 
Witan.  So  on  the  other  hand  it  is  plain  that  the  deposition  of 
Stigand  from  the  East- Anglian  Bishoprick  in  1043  was  also  the 
act  of  the  Witan. 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  appoint- 
ments of  Prelates  were  among  the  cases  in  which  the  Witan  for  the 
most  part  did  little  more  than  register  the  King^s  edicts.  The  King 
would  always  nominate,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  thought  a  strong 
measure  to  object  to  his  nomination.  The  practical  power  of  the 
Witan  would  certainly  not  be  greater  than  tha^  of  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States  with  regard  to  nominations  made  by  the  Plreaident 
Indeed  such  cases  as  those  of  Robert  and  Ulf  show  that  it  conld 
hardly  have  been  so  great.  In  one  case  however,  that  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Stigand  in  the  Mickle  Qem6t  of  1052  (see  p.  339),  it  is 
plain  that  the  Witan,  or  rather  the  nation,  exercised  the  freest  will 
of  their  own. 

But  the  action  of  King  and  Witan  did  not  shut  oat  some  sort  of 
action  on  the  purt  of  the  monks  or  canons  of  the  cathedral  church. 
In  some  cases  at  least  it  is  plain  that  they  made  an  election  in 
canonical  form,  and  then  petitioned  King  and  Witan  to  confer  the 
Bishoprick  on  the  person  chosen.  This  is  most  plainly  marked  in 
the  great  case  of  ^Ifric  and  Bobert  in  1050  (see  p.  Z17).  The 
account  given  by  Eadward's  Biographer  (399,  400)  puts  this  in  the 
clearest  light ; 

^*  Quem  [iElfricum]  tam  totius  ecclesiae  universales  filii,  quam  ipsius 
monasterii  monachi,  in  archiprsosulem  sibi  exposcunt  dari,  huncque 
et  affe^tu  conmiuni  et  petitione  eligunt  pneesse  r^folari.  Mittont 
etiam  ad  supradictimi  Qodwinura,  qui  regio  favore  in  e&  dominabatur 
parte  regni,  commonent  eum  generis  sui,  precantur  ut  ex  affectu  pro- 
pinquitatis  Begem  adeat^  et  hunc  utpote  in  eddem  ecclesifi  nutritum 
et  secundum  canonica  instituta  electum  sibi  pontificem  annoat. 
Promittit  fideliter  pro  yiribus  suis  Dux  inclitus,  Begemque  adieus 
innotescit  petitionem  et  electionem  ecclesiastici  conventOs.  Sed 
quia,  ut  supra  diximus,  pius  Bex  aurem  magis  accommodabat  adversie 
parti  illis  diebus,  a  conatu  petitionis  suae  idem  Dux  est  repulsus. 
Bodbertus  vero  Lundonias  sede  relictS,  in  Cantianam  commigrat 
ecclesiara,  Eegis  munere  Archiepiscopus,  totius  ecclesise  filiis  banc 
injuriam  pro  nisu  suo  reclamantibus." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  this  same  Gem6t  that  the 
King  gave  the  Abbacy  of  Abingdon  to  Bishop  Budolf,  accompanied 
(see  p.  119)  by  a  promise  to  the  monks  that  free  election  should  be 
allowed  at  the  next  vacancy.  The  words  of  the  local  historian 
(Hist.  Ab.  i.  463).  are ;  "  Ut  vero  tam  Dei  quam  sui  respecta  eum 
monachi  reciperent  honorificeque  tractarent,  utpote  summfi  canitie 
jam  maturum,  eo  discedente,  licere  eis  dedit  quem  de  suis  vellent 
potius  successorem  eligere.  Paretur  Begi.  Beverentiie  subjecdo 
debit»  a  fratribus  viro  competenter  impenditur.  At  ipeos  regia 
nequaquam  fefellit  in  posterum  promissio.'* 

In  these  two  cases  the  prayer  of  the  canonical  electors  was 
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refused  by  the  King.  In  the  appointment  of  LeoMc  of  Peter- 
borough in  1053  (see  p.  348)  we  find  the  King  confirming  an  election 
made  by  the  monks,  and  that  election  made  under  a  sort  of  ccng^ 
(TSlire  of  the  prelate  who  resigned  in  his  favour.  This  must  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1052;  "on 
)>is  ilcan  tyme  forlet  Amwi  abbot  of  Burh  abbotrice  be  his  halre 
life,  and  geaf  hit  Leofric  munec  be  ]ies  cynges  leafe,  and  be  {were 
munece/'  The  process  by  which  Leofric  was  appointed  was  no  doubt 
the  same  as  the  process  by  which  it  had  been  hoped  to  raise  ^fric  to 
the  metropolitan  throne.  The  monks,  at  the  suggestion  of  Amwig, 
chose  Leofric  as  his  successor.  They  then  petitioned  the  King  and 
his  Witan  to  confirm  the  election.  In  this  case  the  confirmation 
was  granted,  while  in  the  case  of  iSlfric  it  was  refused.  But  one 
would  be  curious  to  know  what  was  either  the  action  or  the  feelings 
of  the  monks  of  the  four  other  Abbeys  over  which  Leofric  ruled. 
The  chronicler  of  his  own  house  tells  us  only  that  ''  the  King  gave 
them  to  Saint  Peter  and  to  him  **  (see  p.  349). 

Lastly,  we  have  the  great  case  of  Saint  Wul&tan  (see  p.  461),  in 
which  the  action  of  the  Witan  comes  out  more  clearly  than  in  any 
other  case,  because  in  no  other  case  have  we  an  actual  report  of  the 
debate— if  debate  it  can  be  called  where  all  were  on  one  side — and 
of  the  names  of  the  speakers.  But  in  no  other  case  does  the  pre- 
vious ecclesiastical  election  come  out  so  clearly,  and  it  is  an  election 
made,  not  by  the  monks  of  the  cathedral  church  only,  but  in  primi- 
tive fiuhion  by  the  whole  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  city.  I  can  at  least  put  no  other  meaning  on  the  words 
of  Florence,  1063  ;  "  Fit  unanimis  consensus  tarn  deri  quam  etiam 
totius  plebis  in  ejus  electione,  Rege  videlicet  annuente  ut  quem  sibi 
vellent  prsesulem  eligerent."  He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the 
coming  of  the  Legates,  and  their  visit  to  Worcester,  and  adds,  "  Hi 
videntes,  dum  ibi  morabantur,  ejus  laudabilem  conversationem,  in  ejus 
electione  non  tantum  consentiebant,  immo  etiam  tarn  demm  quam 
plebem  maxime  ad  hoc  instigabant,  suSque  auctoritate  ejus  electionem 
£rmabant."  These  words,  especially  the  statement  that  the  King 
expressly  aUowed  the  clergy  and  people  to  elect  freely,  certainly 
seem  to  imply  an  ecclesiastical  election,  and  that  a  popular  one, 
earlier  than  the  proceedings  in  the  Gkm6t.  It  is  impossible  that  by 
**  clerus  et  plebs  "  Florence  means  the  Gem6t  itself.  For  he  speaks 
of  the  dealings  of  the  Legates  during  Lent  with  the  clergy  and 
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people  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  ''  curia  regalia  '*  which  was 
to  be  held  at  Easter.  The  Legates  also  were  staying  at  Worcester, 
while  the  Geni6t  was  held  at  Gloucester.  Otherwise  "  derns  ct 
plebs"  would  be  a  possible  description  of  an  Old-English  National 
Council,  and  "  eligere  '*  does  not  necessarily  imply  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors. The  appointment  of  ^Ethelsige  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine 
in  1 06 1  (see  p.  451)  is  described  by  the  Peterborough  Chronider 
in  the  words,  "  Da  com  jwtm  cynge  word  jjaet  se  abbod  Wulfric  foi*- 
gefaren  waes,  jja  geceas  he  -^?6elsige  munuc  jjaerto,"  words  which  seem 
to  go  further  than  any  other  account  in  the  records  of  this  rdgn 
to  shut  out  any  joint  action,  either  capitular  or  parliamentary,  and 
more  distinctly  to  imply  a  purely  royal  nomination.  Here  we  have 
the  word  "  geceas"  applied  to  the  King ;  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle, 
1045,  i^  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  Witan.  We  there  read,  ''and 
Manni  wses  to  abbode  gecoren  and  gehadod  on  iiii.  Id.  Ag/'  This 
might  seem  to  mean  a  capitular  election,  but  in  the  account  in 
Florence  (1044)  it  runs  thus;  ''In  generali  concilio,  quod  eodem  tem- 
pore celebratum  est  Lundonise,  religiosus  Eoveshamnensis  monachus 
Wlmarus,  qui  et  Manni,  ut  abbatis  jure  suo  monasterio  pneeflset, 
eligitur,  et  quarto  idus  Augusti  feri^  sextl,  ordinatur.*'  '^  Geha- 
dod," "  ordinatur  "  of  course  means  the  ecclesiastical  benediction  of 
the  new  Prelate.  There  is  another  place  also  in  which  "  eligere  " 
seems  to  apply  to  the  Witan  rather  than  to  the  Chapter.  This  is 
where  Florence  (1060  ;  see  p.  445)  describes  the  election  of  Ealdred 
to  the  Archbishoprick  of  York ;  "  Wigomensis  episcopus  Aldredus 
ad  archiepiscopatum  in  Nativitate  Domini  eligitur."  Now  the 
Witan  were  sitting  at  Gloucester,  and  Cynesige  died  at  York  only 
three  days  before  Christmas.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  such 
speed  is  impossible,  and  that  "  eligitur "  must  be  tak^n  to  mean  a 
capitular  election  at  York  on  Christmas-day,  which  would  be  con- 
firmed by  the  King  and  his  Witan  at  some  later  Gem6t.  But  this 
passage  is  one  of  many  (see  pp.  404, 462,  496)  which  show  that  com- 
munication between  distant  places  must  have  been  easier  in  those 
times  than  we  are  at  first  sight  inclined  to  think,  and  the  grant  of 
the  Bishoprick  of  Hereford  to  Walter  is  so  clearly  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  Ealdred  to  York  that  we  must  suppose  the  two 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  same  Assembly.  I  do  not  know  why 
"  eligere"  may  not  be  said  of  the  Witan  as  well  as  of  the  Chapter ; 
or,  if  any  one  pleases,  it  is  quite  possible  that  enough  membeni  of 
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the  Charcb  of  York  may  have  been  present  in  the  Gem6t  to  go 
through  a  canonical  election  at  Gloucester,  which  the  King  and 
his  Witan  would  at  once  confirm. 

This  last  process,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  (Wilkins,  322-324);  "Quum  ventum  fuerit  ad  con- 
Bulendum  Ecclesiam,  debet  Dominus  Rex  mandare  potiores  personas 
Ecclesiae  et  in  capelld  ejus  debet  fieri  electio  assensu  Regis  et  consilio 
personarum  regni,  quas  ad  hoc  faciendum  yocaverit.'*  Of  the  way  in 
which  this  was  carried  out  we  find  a  specimen  in  the  description 
given  by  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (i.  352)  of  the  Council  of  Marl- 
borough  in  1186,  in  which  various  capitular  elections  were  con- 
firmed and  annulled  by  Henry  the  Second — "congregate  clericorum 
et  laicorum  copiosd  multitudine.'*  Here  the  "copiosa  multitudo" 
faintly  recalls  the  old  action  of  the  Witan,  and  in  much  later  times, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,'  we  find  Parliament,  King,  and  Chapter  all 
combining  in  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  in  a  way  which  would 
rather  surprise  us  now.  The  House  of  Commons  petitions  the  King 
to  recommend  a  particular  person  to  the  Chapter.  Two  such  appli- 
cations were  made  in  favour  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  at  different 
stages  of  his  advancement.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  Archbishops,  v.  276, 
282.  The  order  in  Eadward*s  time  was  different ;  in  those  days  the 
Chapter,  when  they  elected  at  all,  elected  first,  and  then  asked  the 
confirmation  of  King  and  Witan.  But  the  principle  is  much  the 
same.  At  all  events,  though  the  papal  veto  was  just  beginning  to 
be  heard  of  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ulf  and 
Spearhafoc,  a  papal  provision  was  quite  unknown. 

In  connexion  with  this  joint  action  of  Chapter,  King,  and  Witan, 
the  defeat  of  Bishop  Hermann's  scheme  on  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury 
(see  pp.  409-411)  should  not  be  forgotten.  Hermann  asked  for  a 
nomination  of  himself  and  his  successors  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
bury. The  King,  perhaps  the  Witan,  agreed  ;  then  the  monks, 
favoured  by  Harold,  petitioned,  and  the  vote  was  rescinded. 

Lastly,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  appointments  are  often  recorded 
in  a  perfectly  colourless  way,  without  any  hint  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointment.  Thus  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1043,  ^^  read, 
according  to  a  very  coDunon  formula,  "  Hereman  })es  cynges  preost 
feng  to  ]iam  biscoprice."  Hermann's  appointment  is  thus  recorded 
in  three  different  ways  in  three  different  Chronicles. 

VOL.   II.  p  p 
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NOTE  K.    p.  77. 
Harold  ELuldrada  at  Atbxsb, 

I  DO  not  commit  myself  to  these  Athenian  exploits  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  as  I  do  not  see  the  distinct  evidence  for  fixing  the  story  on 
him  rather  than  on  any  other  bearer  of  his  name,  of  whom  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  Varangian  force.  Still  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  Harold  Hardrada  is  really  the  person  in- 
tended in  the  Runic  inscription  on  the  lion  brought  from  Peiraieas  to 
Venice.  It  is  described  in  a  work  which  I  do  not  myself  possess, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (''  Runeind- 
skrift  i  Pireeus.  Inscription  Runique  du  Pir^,  interpr^t^  par  C.  C. 
Rafn,  et  public  par  la  Soci^t^  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 
Copenhague,  1856"),  but  from  which  I  am  enabled  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Finlay  and  another  friend  to  give  some  extracts. 

"  L'inscription  du  odt^  droit  du  lion  est  plao6e  dans  des  ooorbes 
serpentiformes,  comme  on  en  yoit  beaucoup  ici  dans  le  Nord. 
Quelques-unes  des  runes  de  ce  c6t^  sont  tr^  apparentes,  mais  la  plu- 
part  en  sont  pourtant  tr^  faiblee  ou  entib^ment  effac^es.  .  .  . 

"Je  ne  ferai  mention  ici  que  de  Tinscription  encadr^  pour  la 
plupart  dans  un  ruban  qui  serpente  sur  le  flanc  gauche  du  lion.  .  .  . 
Pour  mettre  en  Evidence  la  nature  et  les  indices  int^rieurs  de  cette 
inscription,  je  transcrirai  en  lettres  onclales  toutes  les  runes  qui  me 
paraissent  indubitables ;  je  reproduirai  ^  Faide  des  petitea  lettres 
capitales  les  runes  dont  les  traits  ne  sont  ni  assez  oomplets  ni  aasez 
clairs,  et  par  des  minuscules  ordinaires  celles  qui  sont  moins  si^res, 
sayoir  celles  dont  la  place  est  maintenant  une  table  rase  que  je  rem- 
plis  au  seul  secours  de  la  conjecture.  En  certains  endroits  les 
runes  ont  6t6  endoramagdes  comme  si  des  balles  de  fiisil  les  ont 
effleurdes  en  ^tant  rejet^es  par  le  marbre. 

" :  HAKUN  :  VAN  :  piR  :  ULFR  :  aUK  :  ASMuDr  :  aUK 
AuRN  :  HAFN  :  pESA  :  pIR  :  MeN  :  LAOpU  :  A  :  Uk 
HARADb  :  HAfI  :  UE  lABUTA  :  TJPRAiStar  :  Vegna 
QRlKlApIpIS  :  VARp  :  DALKr  :  NaU1>uGR  :  I  :  FiabI 
LApUM  :  EGIL  :  VAR  :  i  :  FARXT  :  mij)  :  RAGNARi 
TIL  :  RUmanlTT  ....  auk  :  aRMENTU  : 
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''  Yoici  rinscription  ^crite  de  Torthographe  habituelle  : 

"  H&kon  Tann,  )>eir  tJlfr  ok  Afiiinundr  ok  Aurn,  hafn  yeeaa,  -,  |>eir 
menu  lag)»a  ^  ok  Haraldr  h6fi,  of  fjeb6ta  uppreistar  vegna  Grikkja- 
yfy\B.  Var)>  D&lkr  nau|>ugr  i  Qarri  landum  ;  Egill  yar  i  faru  xne% 
Hagnari  til  Edmonfu  ....  ok  Armenlti. 

*'  Hakon  r^uni  k  Ulf,  k  Asmund  et  k  Om  conqnit  ce  port.  Ces 
hommes  et  Harald  le  grand  (de  la  haute  taille)  impoebrent  (aux 
habitants  du  pays)  des  amendes  considerables  h.  cause  de  Tinsurrec- 
tion  du  peuple  grec.  Dalk  est  rest^  captif  (a  6i6  retenu)  dans 
des  contr^es  ^loign^es ;  !^gil  ^tait  alle  en  campagne  avec  Bagnar 
dans  la  Bximanie  .  .  .  .  et  TArmenie. 

"  L'inscription  a  ^t^  r^ig^e  en  ancien-danois  ou  en  langue  nor- 
dique,  idiome  qui  dans  Tantiquit^  6tait  r^pandu  dans  toute  la  Scan- 
dinavie  et  en  plusieurs  autres  pays,  et  qui  s'est  maintenu  dans 
rislande.  L'orthographe  est  celle  qu'on  rencontre  habituellement 
dans  les  inscriptions  scandinaves ;  elle  se  compose  de  runes  datant 
du  temps  le  plus  recnl^  de  la  chrdtiennet^."  .  .  .  (pp.  ii>  12,  13.) 

"  Au  flanc  droit  du  lion  Vinscription  a  ^t^  trac6e  en  bandes  tor- 
tueuses  de  la  mime  esp^ce  que  Ton  rencontre  dans  un  tr^  grand 
nombre  de  pierres  runiques  du  Nord.  Sur  le  devant  du  poitrail  du 
lion  on  aper^oit  faiblement  la  t^  du  serpent  dont  les  plis  entor- 
till^  renferment  la  plus  grande  partie  de  Tinscription  grav^e,  et 
dont  on  peut  suivre  le  contour  dans  toute  sa  longueur  jusqu*k  la 
queue.  Une  bande  le  trayerse  au  milieu  en  partant  du  odt^ 
gauche ;  un  omement  en  forme  d'une  fl^che  en  marque  le  com- 
mencement, et  la-dessous  on  ddcouyre  une  espbce  de  tJbte  de  yer  :  c'est 
Ik  que  commence  Tinscription ;  la  fin  est  plac^e  dans  deux  autres 
bandes  trayersibres  dont  Tune  ya  en  montant  autour  du  milieu  du 
grand  serpent.  Tout  en  haut  k  droite  on  aper9oit  une  quatri^me 
bande  qui  fait  le  tour  du  cou  et  du  corps  du  serpent,  mais  on  n'y 
d^couyre  aucune  inscription. 

*'  Quelques-unes  des  runes  de  ce  cdt^  sont  tr^  distinctes,  mais 
la  plupart  en  sont  ou  enti^rement  effac^es,  ou  du  moins  d'une 
apparence  si  faible  que  Ton  croit  n'ayoir  plus  aucune  esp^ce  d'es- 
p^rance  fondle  de  paryenir  II  d^chiffrer  une  inscription  d'une  telle 
nature.''  (p.  26.) 

"  Je  transformend  maintenant  toute  Tinscription  de  la  m6me 
mani^re  que  celle  du  flanc  gauche,  en  lettres  romaines  en  exprimant 
k  Taide  d'unciales  toutesies  runea  que  je  consid^  comme  entidre- 
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ment  claires  et  ^videntes,  maia  it  Taide  de  minuscules  oelles  doDt 
la  conjecture  seule  ni*a  donn^  Tid^e  : 

'* :  ASMTJDR  :  HJU  :  bunAR  :  pISAR  :  pAIR  :  ISKir 
auk  :  puRLIFR  :  pURpR  :  AUK  :  IVAb  :  at  :  BON 
HaRADS  :  hAFa  :  pUAT  :  GRIKiAR  :  uf  :  hTIGSApa 
auk  :  bAnapu  : 

"  En  Buivant  Forthographe  habituelle  des  Islandais  : 

"Asmundr  lij6  rdnar  ]>e8Bar,  ]>eir  Asgeir  ok  porleifr,  porjnr  ok 
fvar,  at  b6n  Haralds  h^a,  |>6at  Grikkjar  (of)  liug8a)>u  (ok  banna^u). 

*'  Asmund  grava  ces  runes  (et  fut  en  cela  seconds  par)  de  r^inion 
avec  Asgeir,  Thorleif,  Thord  et  Ivar,  sur  la  demande  de  HanJd  le 
grand,  quoique  les  Grecs  en  y  r6fl6chisgant  rinterdissent. 

"  Les  mots  ajout^s  en  parenth^  ont  probablement  6t6  ajout^." 
(pp.  27,  28.) 

^' .  .  .  .  Le  sculpteur  des  runes  de  ce  monument  a  gFav6,  outre 
rinscription  du  flanc  gauche,  aussi  k  Tautre  flanc  son  nom  et 
ceux  de  plusieurs  camarades  on  Y^ringues  qui  lui  avaient  lud^  i 
composer  et  k  sculpter  Tinscription  principale  k  rinyitation  da 
commandant  en  chef.  On  voit  6galement  que  les  Grecs  ayaient  t6- 
fl^chi  sur  un  tel  fait  des  Y^ringues  dans  la  ville  conquise.  Peu 
contents  de  leur  intention  devinte,  ils  avaient  probablement  interdit 
aux  Ylringues  de  tirer  un  tel  parti  du  monument  public  de  la  place. 
Les  mots  aujourd'hui  peu  lisibles,  qui  terminent  rinscription,  ont 
apparemment  contenu  cette  defense  que  les  Y^ringues,  ^tant  alors 
commandants  de  la  place,  avaient  peu  respect^e  de  sorte  qu'ils 
n'en  ont  pas  moins  donn^  suite  it  leur  r^olution  de  transmettre  par 
ce  mojen  it  la  post^rit^  la  connaissance  de  leur  glorieux  &its. 

*'  II  n'j  a  certainement  aucun  doute  que  Harald  et  ses  compagnons 
€tant  revenus  dans  le  pajs,  ne  se  soient  rappel^  leurs  exploits 
au  Pir^  et  k  Ath^nes,  et  qu*ils  ne  se  soient  plu  ^  en  faire  mention, 
mais  les  rapports  contenus  dans  les  sagas  ont  d'abord  ^t^  consignes 
sur  la  tradition  orale  longtemps  apr^  eux.  II  n'est  done  pas  ^ton- 
nant  que  plusieurs  details  aient  6t€  omis  et  que  d'autres  aient  kt6 
embellis.  Quand  Harald  fut  parti  de  Miklagard,  il  fit  voile,  selon 
le  rapport  de  la  saga,  avec  les  Y^ringues  qui  Taccompagnaient,  sortit 
du  d^troit  (SosvvSarsund)  et  traversa  la  mer  Noire  {Svartahaf) 
pour  revenir  en  Gardarike.  Dans  ce  voyage  il  composa  quelques 
po6sies  de  d^lice  {gamcmf^mjt/r)y  en  tout  seize  couplets  qui  se  termi* 
naient  tons  par  le  m^me  refrein  ^rotique  dans  lequel  il  se  reasoa- 
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heureusement  pr^serv^  de  Toubli  six  de  ces  couplets  que  j'ai  re- 
produits,  en  suivaut  les  difi^rents  manuscrits  en  parchemin,  dans 
les  Antiquit^s  Busses  et  Orientales  (II.  56-58). 
'^  Voici  Ton  de  ces  couplets  en  traduction  yerbale  : 

Ni  ]a  jeune  vierge  ni  1&  femme 
ne  nieront  que  nous  ne  fuBsions 
an  matin  au  bourg  dans  le  midi  ; 
nous  ftmes  alon  brandir  nos  glaives : 
par  VAp6e  nous  nous  frayftmes  le  ohemin  : 
un  monument  y  sert  de  t^moin  de  cet  exploit ; 
n^anmoins  la  femme  en  Grardarike, 
par^e  de  bagaes  d'or,  me  d^daigne. 

"  II  me  parat  vraisemblable  aujourd'bui  que  Harald  par  le  nom 
de  bourg  nous  ddsigne  le  bourg  kqt  €$0x0^^  c'est-iL-dire  Atb^nes, 
A)?XNUBORO.  ...  II  est  done  possible  que  Harald  ait  pr^cis^ment 
en  vue  le  monument  qui  fait  Tobjet  principal  de  ce  m^moire ;  les 
expressions  dont  il  se  sert  —  *  eru  merki  ))ar  verka '  —  semblent 
appujer  cette  opinion  :  '  il  y  a  liL  (par)  un  monument  (merki)  qui 
parle  des  exploits,  ou  de  cet  exploit  (pess  verka),'*'  (pp.  29,  30.) 

I  leave  tbis  curious  matter  to  tbe  judgement  of  tbe  reader ;  but 
I  can  bardly  bring  myself  to  believe  tbat  by  "  borg  "  simply  could 
be  meant  Athens  or  any  other  place  short  of  New  Eome. 

The  chronology  of  Harold's  exploits,  as  given  in  his  Saga,  is 
not  quite  clear.  He  reaches  Constantinople  when  the  Empire 
"  was  ruled  by  the  Empress  Z66  the  Great,  and  with  her  Michael 
Catalactus"  (Laing,  iii.  3).  This  would  seem  to  mean  Michael 
Kalaphat^  who  reigned  as  Zd^*s  adopted  sou  for  a  short  time 
in  the  year  1042.  But  the  energetic  carrying  on  of  the  war  in 
Sicily  belongs  to  the  earlier  reign  of  Zd^'s  second  husband,  Michael 
the  Paphlagouian,  1034-1041.  Mr.  Laing  (iii.  387)  places  Harold's 
arrival  at  Constantinople  in  1034,  the  last  year  of  E6manos  Argy- 
ropoulos,  the  first  of  Michael.  But  Harold  is  described  as  going 
almost  at  once  to  the  Saracen  wars,  and  the  great  campaigns  of 
Maniak^  in  Sicily  belong  to  the  years  103 8- 1040.  Moreover 
tbe  Saga  calls  the  Imperial  commander-in-chief  George  (Gyrger), 
which  was  really  the  Christian  name  of  Maniak^.  Harold  there- 
fore, who  was  bom  in  1015,  and  who  had  spent  some  years  in 
Russia,  most   likely   came  to   Constantinc^le  about  1038.     The 
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"many  year»"  over  which  the  Saga  (Laing,  iii.  la)  spreads  his 
warfare  must  be  cut  down  to  the  two  years  103  8-1040,  busy 
yean  enough  certainly.  He  then  retoms  to  Constantinople  and 
goes  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  must  fasTe 
returned  between  1042,  when  Ck>n8tantine  Monomachos  b^jsn  to 
reign,  and  1044,  when  Harold  again  appears  in  the  North.  The 
Saga  distinctly  calls  Mary,  the  princess  whom  Harold  carries  off, 
a  daughter  of  a  brother  of  7M,  but  it  b  quite  certain  that  her 
father  Gonstantine  the  Eighth  had  no  son. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Saga  which  at  all  suggests  a  visit  to 
Athens. 


NOTE  L.   p.  81. 

Thb  Lothabinqiak  Churchmen  undbr  Eadward. 

The  connexion  between  England  and  the  Continent,  especially 
with  the  nations  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  can  be  steadily  traced  from 
the  time  of  Alfred  onwards.  The  systematic  marriages  of  the 
daughters  of  Ekklward  the  Elder  with  the  chief  foreign  princes,  and 
the  great  European  position  of  .^theLstan,  are  both  indeed  ex- 
ceptional. But  we  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  65)  that  the  reign  of 
Eadgar  also  was  a  time  of  close  intercourse  with  the  kindred  nations 
beyond  sea.  Florence  (959)  speaks  of  the  intimate  alliance  between 
Eadgar  and  the  Emperor  Otto,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii. 
148),  clearly  writing  with  the  complaint  in  the  Chronicles  (959) 
before  him,  speaks  of  Saxons,  Flemings,  and  Danes  as  the  nations 
which  Eadgar  most  encouraged,  and  whose  presence  helped  to 
corrupt  the  English  people  with  foreign  vices.  The  marriage  of 
^thelred  and  Emma  no  doubt  did  something  to  turn  the  attention 
of  Englishmen  towards  Qaul  rather  than  towards  Germany ;  still 
we  have  in  ^thelred's  time  evidence  enough  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  London  and  the  German  havens  (see  vol.  L  p. 
280),  and  we  have  also  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  631)  an  Englishwoman 
become  the  wife  of  a  Count  of  Holland  and  the  mother  of  an  Arch- 
bishop  of  Trier.  In  Cnut's  time  of  course  eveiything  tended  to 
bring  England  into  closer  connexion  with  foreign  countries,  and  the 
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alliance  begun  between  Cnut  and  Conrad  was  kept  up  between 
Eadward  and  Henry.  We  now  find  the  first  instances  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  foreign  Prelates  in  England.  Cnut,  who  placed  so  many  • 
Englishmen  in  the  newly  founded  churches  of  Denmark,  bestowed 
at  least  two  great  English  preferments  on  Germans.  Early  in  his 
reign,  we  find  the  Abbey  of  Bamsey  held  by  a  certain  Wythmann, 
of  whom  the  local  historian  (c.  75,  Gale,  p.  434)  gives  the  following 
account;  "  Quum  esset  bonse  vitse  et  prudentiee  laudabilis,  genuini 
tum  animi  feritate,  tUpote  Teutonicua  TUsHone,  damnum  aliquod  suae 
attulit  laudi.*'  Hb  appointment  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
succeeded  Wulfsige  who  died  at  Assandun  (vol.  i.  p.  390),  so  that 
he  must  have  been  promoted  before  Cnut's  close  connexion  with 
Conrad  began.  The  precedent  however  was  not  a  very  lucky  one, 
as  Wythmann  (whose  story  in  the  Ramsey  History  is  well  worth 
reading)  got  into  aU  kinds  of  trouble  with  his  monks,  and  at  last, 
after  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  died  a  solitary.  Still,  two  years 
before  Cnufs  death,  we  find  Duduc — whom  Florence  speaking  of  him 
incidentally  (1060)  calls  "de  Lotharingid  oriundus/'  but  whom  his 
successor  Gisa  (Ecclesiastical  Documents,  p.  15)  calls  '^  natione 
Sazo  " — in  possession  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Somersetshire,  and,  as  the 
story  of  Gisa  shows  (see  Note  QQ),  in  high  personal  favour  with 
Cnut.  Whatever  we  make  of  the  appointment  of  Wythmann,  we 
nufty  fairly  suspect  that  the  nomination  of  Duduc  to  an  English 
Bishopiick  was  a  fruit  of  Cnut's  friendship  with  Conrad,  and  we 
may  compare,  or  rather  contrast,  the  appointment  of  Savaric  to 
the  same  see  by  the  less  kindly  influence  of  a  later  Emperor.  See 
Canon.  Well.  ap.  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  563. 

The  fact  of  the  frequency  of  Lotharingian  appointments  under 
Eadward,  and  the  fact  that  they  extend  over  his  whole  reign,  while 
the  Norman  appointments  are  found  only  in  his  earlier  years,  are 
plain  on  the  &ce  of  the  history.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself 
as  to  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  political  bearing  of  these 
appointments ;  but  when  we  see  that  they  went  on  during  the  years 
of  Harold's  greatest  power,  and  that  Harold  himself  promoted  Adel- 
hard  of  Liittich  in  his  own  College  of  Waltham,  it  seems  impossible 
to  avoid  some  such  conclusion.  The  first  appointment  of  this  kind 
was  that  of  Hermann  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  the  different  forms 
in  which  his  appointment  is  described  have  been  already  quoted  in 
an  earlier  Note  (see  above,  pp.  573,  577).     That  Hermann  was  a 
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Lotharingian  there  is  no  &oabt,  as  Florence  ( 1045)  distincfcly  calls  him 
'^de  Lotharingid  oriundus."  Soon  after  (see  p.  83)  we  come  to  the 
•appointment  of  Leofric  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, which,  though  he  was  of  English  or  British  birth,  points  also 
to  the  same  Lotharingian  influence.  Now  both  these  appointments 
come  during  the  time  of  the  ascendency  of  Godwine ;  then  we  come 
to  the  time  of  Eadward's  own  Norman  appointments,  and  we  haye 
no  more  Bishops  from  Lotharingia  till  the  nomination  of  Gisa  and 
Walter  in  the  days  of  Harold's  greatest  power  (see  p.  446).  Each 
of  these  last  two  Prelates  is  described  by  Florence  (1060)  as 
"  Lotharingus  "  or  '^  de  Lotharingii  oriundus,"  and  of  Gisa's  birth- 
place we  get  a  fuller  account  from  himself.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
Bishoprick  of  Lttttich — ^"G.  Hasbaniensis  incola  ex  vice  Sancti 
Trudonis''  (Eccl.  Doc.  p.  16,  where  see  Mr.  Hunter's  note). 
His  writ  and  Walter's  have  been  mentioned  already  (see  above, 
p.  572).  These  writs  should  be  borne  in  mind,  because  the  local 
historian  of  Wells  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  559),  with  the  notions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  makes  Gisa  receive  his  appointment  as  well  as  his 
consecration  from  the  Pope ;  "  Hie  quum  in  quidam  ambaasiat^ 
cum  aliis  a  dicto  Rege  ad  Apostolicam  sedem  missus  fuisset  pro 
quibusdam  negotiis  conscientiam  dicti  Regis  moventibus,  Apostolicus 
sibi  contulit  sedem  Wellensem." 

On  Harold's  own  Lotharingian  favourite  Adelhard  (see  p.  442  and 
below,  Note  PP),  see  De  Inv.  c.  15,  and  Stubbs,  Preface,  p.  ix.  In 
c.  25  the  writer  calls  him  "insti  tutor  et  ordinator  prsesentis  ecclesiie," 
and  tells  us  of  his  son  Peter,  from  whom  "  fons  uberrimus  diaciplinis 
doctrinae  scaturiebat"  when  he  himself  was  a  boy  in  the  college, 
and  who  still  taught  ^*  secundum  modum  Teutonicorum."  Adelhard*s 
own  birth  and  studies  in  his  own  country  are  thus  described 
in  c.  15.  Harold  appoints  his  Canons j  ''inter  quos  Theo- 
thonicum  quemdam,  divino  munere  et  inexsperato  sibi  coUatnm, 
magistrum  Atdelardum  Leodicensem  genere,  Trajectensem  studii 
discipline,  adhibuit,  quatenus  leges,  instituta  et  consuetudines,  tarn 
in  ecclesiasticis  quam  in  ssBCularibus,  ecclesiarum  in  quibus  edu- 
catus  fuerat,  in  ecclesi^  Walthamensi  constitueret,  quum  multorum 
relatione  didicerat  ordinatissimi  distinctione  r^  Theutonicorum 
ecclesias."  The  romantic  Biographer  of  Harold  (pp.  1 55-1 61)  has 
a  much  more  wonderful  tale,  in  which  several  particulars  of  the 
real  and  legendary  history  of  his  hero  are  woi^ed  in  with  a  lofty 
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contempt  for  chronology.  Harold,  after  bis  great  Welsh  campaign, 
is  smitten  with  a  grievous  paralysis,  which  King  Eadward's  best 
physicians  cannot  heal.  The  Emperor,  hearing  of  this,  sends  over 
his  own  physician,  "  Ailardus,"  a  man  at  once  skilfol  and  devout. 
The  EarVs  disease  however  baffles  his  art.  He  then  recommends  a 
resort  to  the  Holy  Bood,  which  had  been  lately  translated  to 
Waltham,  and  was  there  working  signs  and  wonders ;  '^  Ed  tem- 
pestate  lapidea  crucifix!  Regis  nostri  imago,  non  multis  ante  coelitus 
revelata  et  reperta  temporibus  et  ad  Waltham  nutu  perlata 
divino,  miris  in  loco  virtutum  coniscabat  signis"  (p.  157).  The 
holy  relic  works  the  wished-for  miracle  of  healing ;  the  King,  the 
Lady,  the  whole  nation,  rejoice ;  Harold,  in  his  thankfulness,  re- 
builds the  church  and  founds  his  College,  and  places  Adelhard 
at  the  head  of  its  educational  branch ;  "  Scholas  ibidem  institui 
sub  regimtne  magistri  Ailardi,  suse,  ut  prselibatum  est,  salutis 
ministri,  dispositione  satagebat  prudenti"  (p.  161).  Harold  may 
have  had  another  sickness  besides  that  which,  in  legend  at  least, 
befel  him  when  he  was  already  King  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  358)  ;  but  the 
foundation  of  Waltham  certainly  did  not  follow  the  war  in  wliich 
Wales  was  "  subacta,  immo  ad  intemecionem  per  Haroldum  pene 
deleta."  If  there  b  any  shadow  of  truth  in  the  story,  the  writer 
must  have  confounded  the  Welsh  campaign  of  1055  with  the 
decisive  war  of  1063. 

It  is  possible  also  that  we  may  find  another  Prelate,  if  not  strictly 
from  Lotharingia,  yet  from  the  border  land  between  Gkul  and 
Germany,  in  Baldwin,  Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund's  Bury  (see  p.  446). 
The  name,  though  not  unknown  in  Normandy,  is  much  more 
characteristically  Flemish,  and  Baldwin  was  appointed  during  the 
time  of  Harold's  greatest  ascendency.  In  the  Monasticon  (iii.  1 00) 
the  date  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Leofstan  is  placed,  though 
without  a  reference,  on  August  i,  1065.  The  appointment  cer- 
tainly took  place  between  1062  and  1066.  We  have  his  writ  of 
appointment,  which  I  have  already  quoted  in  p.  572.  This  is 
addressed  to  Bishop  iEthelmaer  and  Earl  Qyrtb,  and  therefore 
belongs  to  some  year  later  than  1058.  There  are  also  two  other 
writs  in  his  favour  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  222,  223),  the  second  of  which 
grants  him  the  privilege  of  a  mint.  But  the  Waltham  charter 
(see  below,  Note  PP)  is  signed  by  ''  Baldewinus  Regis  Capellanus." 
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If,  as  IB  most  likely,  this  is  the  same  person  as  the  Abbot,  he  could 
not  have  been  nosed  to  his  Abbacy  till  io6a  or  later.  We  should 
certainly  expect  a  Prelate  who  was  appointed  at  this  time,  possibly, 
if  the  date  of  Leofstan's  death  is  to  be  trusted,  in  the  veiy  Qeni6l 
in  which  Harold  was  chosen  King,  to  be,  ii  not  English,  at  least 
Lotharingian.  On  the  other  hand,  Baldwin  had  been  a  monk  of 
Saint  Denis,  a  certain  presumption,  though  not  amounting  to 
proo^  of  his  French  origin.  If  so,  it  was  seemingly  to  his  skill 
in  medicine  that  he  owed  his  adyancement.  Before  his  prcMuoUon 
to  the  Abbacy,  he  had  been  Prior  of  Earl  Odda's  church  at  Deer- 
hurst  (see  pp.  159, 407,  and  voL  i.  p.  351).  tn  a  charter  of  William 
of  1069  (Monasticon,  iy.  665),  by  which  the  cell  of  Deerhunt  is 
granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  he  is  described  as  "  fidelis 
noster  Baldwinus,  ejusdem  sancti  [Dionysii]  monachus  .... 
priusquam  abbatiam  Sancti  Edmundi,  cui  nunc  prssest,  ab  eodem 
[Edwardo]  susciperet."  The  document  implies  that  he  had  been 
Prior.  William  of  Malmesbury  also  (Gest.  Poni  Scriptt.  p.  Bed. 
136  6),  describing  a  miraculous  sickness  of  Abbot  Leofstan,  adds 
that  Baldwin  was  applied  to  to  cure  him.  Leofstan  asks  King 
Eadward  to  send  him  a  phjndcian ;  **  lUe  Baldwinum,  Sancti  Dionysii 
mouachum,  ejus  artis  peritum  dirigendum  curavit."  Baldwin's 
medical  skill  appears  also  in  two  letters  of  Lanfranc  (20,  21  Giles), 
in  the  former  of  which  one  Robert  ''  Pultrellus"  is  entrusted  to  his 
care,  while  in  the  latter  he  appears  as  the  physician  of  the  Arch- 
bishop himself.  Orderic  (678  B)  calls  him  '' Archidiaconus  et 
Abbas  Sancti  Edmundi  Regis  .et  Martyris."  It  is  just  possible 
that  some  confusion  between  Baldwin  and  Adelhard  may  have  led 
to  the  story  about  Harold  and  Adelhard  in  the  '^  Vita  Haroldi." 

Baldwin  had  a  brother  named  Frodo  who  was  enriched  by  grants 
from  William  and  from  his  brother.  See  Domesday,  ii.  92,  103  6 
(where  his  English  '*  antecessor"  is  mentioned),  354  b,  and  Monas- 
ticon, iii.  138,  where  for  "fratris"  one  is  tempted  to  read  "fratrl" 

A  Baldwin,  godson  of  King  Eadward,  appears  in  Domesday  for 
Oxfordshire,  154  6;  "Has  dedit  Rex  E.  Saucto  Petro  de  Wcst- 
monasterio  et  Balduino  suo  filiolo ) "  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  304) 
remarks,  ''The  land  in  all  probability  was  given  by  King 
Edward  for  the  education  and  support  of  Baldwin  as  a  novitiate, 
or  for  his  maintenance  during  his  profession  as  a  monk." 
Baldwin  may  have  been  a  monk  at  Westminster  before  he  went 
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to  Saint  Denis;  still  if  the  Abbot  is  intended,  the  description 
is  odd.     Most  likely  "  Baldninus  filiolus"  is  a  different  person. 

The  Ramsey  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  143,  signed  by  *'Balde- 
winna  Abbas,"  is  marked  as  spurious,  and  cannot  be  genuine. 
Leofric  and  Eadwine  both  sign  as  '*  Dux,"  Ealdred  as  Archbishop, 
Wulfstan,  Gisa^  and  Walter  as  Bishops,  a  state  of  things  incon- 
sistent with  chronology. 

On  the  whole  the  nationality  of  Baldwin  must  be  left  doubtful. 
But  if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  his  skill  in  medicine  might  account 
for  an  exception  in  his  favour. 


NOTE  M.  p.  83. 

Thb  Titles  of  Bishops  and  Bishopbicks. 

A  difference  may  be  easily  seen  between  the  usual  way  of 
describing  Bishops  in  England  and   on   the  Continent,  and  also 
between  their  descriptions  in  different  parts  of  England.     The  dif- 
ferences between  England  and  the  Continent  will  be  found  to  have 
their  root  in  the  broad  &cts  of  the  English  Conquest,  and   the 
differences  between  one  part  of  England  and  another  are  to  a  great 
extent  connected  with  those  changes  in  the  nomenclature  of  central 
England  of  which  I  spoke  in  vol.  i.  p.  561.     In  the  countries  where 
Christianity  grew  up  in  primitive  time3,  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
the  Bishop  was  primarily  Bishop  of  a  city  ;  the  city  was  the  home 
and  centre  of  everything  in  ecclesiastical   no  less  than  in   civil 
matters  ;  the  later  meaning  of  the  word  pagarms  shows  how  long 
Christianity  remained  an  affair  of  the  cities  only.     In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  also  iu  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Christianity  was 
preached  to  the  Kings  and  their  people  at  large,  and  the  towns  did 
not  hold  the  same  place  as  centres  of  civil  government  which  they 
held  in  the  Romance  countries.     As  a  general  rule,  each  kingdom 
or  principality,  as  it  was  converted,  formed  a  new  diocese.     The 
Bishop  had  his   see,  his  Bishopstool,  in  some  particular  church 
which  formed  his  special  home,  but  he  was,  just  like  the  King 
or  Ealdorman,  Bishop  of  the  people  of  his  whole  diocese.     Hence 
we  find  an  English  Bishop,  just  like  an  English  King,  much  more 
commonly  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  people  who  formed  his 
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flock  than  by  the  name  of  the  city  which  held  his  see.  There 
are  exceptions  from  the  beginning,  and  the  costom,  whidi  has 
now  died  out  throughout  England,  didd  out  earlier  in  some  parts 
than  others.  Still  the  tribal  description  is  certainly  the  general 
rule.  I  will  illustrate  the  rule  and  its  exceptions  by  some  ex- 
amples ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  Bishops 
no  less  than  in  that  of  Kings,  we  come  across  many  descriptions, 
especially  in  the  rhetoric  of  Latin  writers,  which  are  merely  de- 
scriptions and  not  formal  titles. 

I  will  begin  with  the  exceptions.  The  Bishops  of  York,  London, 
and  Rochester  seem  from  the  b^inning  to  be  always  spoken  of 
by  the  names  of  their  cities.  The  like  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Prelate  whose  see  was  moved  from  Lindis&m  to  Durham. 
It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  case  of  York  and  London  some  tradi- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  rank  of  those  cities  in  Roman  times  may 
have  led  their  first  Roman  Prelates  to  use  the  style  which  was 
common  in  other  countries.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  other  reasons  in 
all  these  cases.  Northumberland  fluctuated  as  much  in  its  eccle- 
siastical as  it  did  in  its  political  arrangements.  Except  during  a 
very  few  years  after  the  conversion  of  Eadwine,  there  was  no  one 
Bishop  who  could  truly  call  himself  Bishop  of  the  Northum- 
brians. As  there  were  often  two  Kings,  so  there  were  commonly 
at  least  two  Bishops.  And  as  the  Kings,  from  whatever  reason,  do 
not  seem  to  have  commonly  distinguished  themselves  as  Kings  of 
the  Bemicians  or  Deirians,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  do  not  find 
that  style  adopted  by  the  Bishops.  At  all  events,  we  commonly 
find  the  Northumbrian  Bishops  called  by  the  names  of  their  sees. 
It  is  hardly  an  exception  when  we  find  in  Bieda  (iii.  26),  **  Sus- 
cepit  pro  illo  [Colmano]  pontificatum  Nordanhymbrorum  famulus 
Christi  Tuda."  This  is  a  description  rather  than  a  title,  and  yet 
after  all  it  is  strictly  accurate,  as  Colman  was  actually  the  only 
Bishop  in  Northumberland.  So  again  Bseda  (iv.  3)  speaks  of 
Wilfrith  as  holding  "  episcopatum  Eboracensis  ecclesise,  necnon 
et  onmium  Nordanhymbrorum,  sed  et  Pictorum,  quousque  rex 
Osuiu  imperium  protendere  poterat.*'  Here  we  find  both  styles 
used  together,  but  it  is  a  description  and  not  a  title.  The 
most  distinct  exception  is  in  Baeda,  iv.  5,  where  Theodore  speaks 
of  Wilfrith  as  ''  Nordanhymbrorum  gentis  episcopus.'*  But  at  that 
particular  moment  in  673  Wilfrith  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
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Bishop  in  Nortliumberland.  London  again  gave  a  title  to  a  Bishop 
who  might  very  well  have  been  called  Bishop  of  the  East-Saxons. 
But,  besides  any  Boman  associations,  the  peculiar  position  of 
London,  its  half  independence,  its  subjection  to  Merda  rather  than 
to  Essex,  most  likely  hindered  the  East-Saxon  style  from  taking 
root.  As  for  Rochester,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  call  its  Bishop 
by  any  other  name,  as  "  Bishop  of  the  West-Kentishmen"  would 
have  been  as  awkward  a  style  as  "  Bishop  of  Western  New  York." 
We  cannot  call  it  an  exception  when  Theodore  (Bseda,  iv.  5)  speaks 
of  ''Putta  Episcopus  Castelli  Cantuariorum,  quod  dicitur  Hrofes- 
csestir."  He  is  the  only  Prelate  in  the  list  besides  the  Primate 
himself  who  is  called  by  the  name  of  his  see. 

Canterbury  commonly  uses  the  local  style,  or  rather,  where  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  and  that  of  the  city  were  so  nearly  akin^ 
the  local  style  hardly  differed  from  the  tribal  or  territorial.  But 
when  Augustine,  at  the  very  beginning  (Bseda,  i.  27),  calls  himself 
''Episcopus  Cantuariorum  ecclesiae,"  and  when  Honorius  (iii.  25) 
is  also  described  as  ''Episcopus  Cantuariorum,"  '' Kentishmen " 
would  doubtless  be  the  most  accurate  translation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  from  the  beginning  a  tendency  to  use  the  more 
classical  style  of  "  Dorobemensis "  (see  the  epitaph  of  Augustine 
in  Beeda,  ii.  3);  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  localism  reaches  its 
extreme  point,  as  when  we  read  in  the  Chronicles  for  996  and 
1020,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  of  iElfric  and  iEthelnoth  being 
"gehalgod  to  arcebisceope  to  Cristes  cyricanJ^  In  opposition  to 
this,  we  find  in  Beeda,  ii.  3,  the  extreme  territorial  style  of  "  Brit- 
taniarum  Archiepiscopus."  But  this  is  no  more  a  regular  title  than 
the  descriptions  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  556. 

As  long  as  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom  formed  only  a  single  diocese, 
and  sometimes  even  later,  its  bishop  is  called  "  Occidentalium  Sax- 
onum  Episcopus,"  "West-Seaxna  Bisceop."  The  latter  title  is  even 
given  in  the  Chronicles  (812)  to  a  Prelate  later  than  the  division, 
and  whose  see  was  not  at  Winchester  but  at  Sherborne.  The 
first  division  of  the  diocese  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  under 
709,  and  the  purely  geographical  description,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression of  "  Bishopshires,"  is  worth  notice ;  **  Her  Ealdhelm  for%- 
ferde,  se  wass  be  Westanwuda  bisceop ;  and  wses  todsBled  on  fore- 
weardum  Danieles  dagum  on  twa  bisceopscira  Wessexnaland ;  and 
aer  hit  wtes  i ;  o^r  heold  Daniel ;  o]>er  heold  Ealdhelm."     This 
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division  separated  what  we  should  now  call  the  dioceses  of  Winchester 
and  Bherhome.  Now  of  these  two  it  happens,  I  believe  inyariablj, 
certainly  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  Winchester  takes  the  local 
style  both  in  Latin  and  English.  In  Bseda  (v.  23)  Daniel  is 
"Ventanns,"  ^'Episcopus  Ventae  civitatis."  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  the  words  ''Bisceop  on  Hantunscire,'^  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  the  Latin  territorial  style  would  be.  The  royal 
Bishoprick,  like  the  royal  shire  (see  vol.  L  p.  562),  takes  its  name 
from  a  town,  though  not  from  the  same  town.  But  all  the  other 
West-Saxon  episcopal  titles  are  either  tribal  or  territorialy  and  a 
regular  distinction  seems  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  tribal 
and  territorial  names.  Thus  we  naturally  find  "  Bisceop  on  Coni- 
walon"  (Chron  Wig.  1047),  and  we  also  find  "on  DorssetoUy"  "on 
Sumerseton,"  but  we  do  not  find  ''on  Defhsnton"  or  "on  Wil- 
saeton,"  but  "on  Defhascire,*'  "on  Wiltunscire."  (Compare  the 
analogous  distinction  in  the  language  of  the  Chronicles  for  1051, 
1052.)  This  description  "on  Wiltunscire ''  is  the  most  renuurkable, 
as  it  does  not  take  in  the  whole  of  the  diocese  whose  see  was  at 
Ramsbury.  I  only  remember  one  place  where  Berkshire  is  men- 
tioned, namely  where  the  Worcester  Chronicle  records  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hermann  in  1078  ;  "  Se  was  Bisceop  on  Bearrucsdre  and  on 
Wiltunscire  and  on  Dorsxtan."  Florence  commonly  uses  the  style 
"  Wiltuniensium  Episcopus;"  this  must  not  be  taken  as  meaning 
the  town  of  Wilton  but  the  shire  generally.  As  for  the  Dorsetshire 
Bishoprick,  the  late  Canterbury  Chronicler,  recording  Brihtwold*s 
death  in  1044,  inserts  into  the  Peterborough  record  the  words 
"J)8Bt  was  ))aet  bisceoprice  of  Scirebume" — an  explanation  which 
was  needed  in  his  own  time  when  Sherborne  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Bishop's  see.  In  the  same  way  in  1045  he  prematurely  calls  Lyfing 
"  bisceop  of  Exceastre." 

In  the  East- Anglian  and  South-Saxon  dioceses  the  style  is,  I 
believe  invariably,  "  Bishop  of  the  East-Angles"  or  "  of  the  South- 
Saxons." 

The  early  Mercian  Bishops  are  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  name 
of  the  tribe.  Thus  in  Beeda  we  find  "  Merciorum  Episcopus"  (iv.  6), 
"  Episcopus  provinci»  Merciorum"  (iv.  5),  "  Episcopus  Mediterra- 
neorum  Anglorum  simul  et  Merciorum"  (iii.  21),  "episcopatus 
gentis  Merciorum  simul  ac  Lindisfarorum  "  (iv.  3).  So,  when  there 
were  several  Mercian  sees,  we  read  in  Beeda,  v.  23,  of  "  provincis 
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Hniccionim  "  and  "  provinciffi  Lindisfarorum  Episcopufl/'  while  the 
diocese  of  Hereford  is  simply  pointed  at  as  ''  ii  populi  qui  ultra 
amnem  Sabrinam  ad  ocddentem  habitant"  Tet  in  this  very 
chapter  we  read  of  a  "  Ljccitfeldensis  antistes,"  the  earliest  case  of 
a  local  style  in  Mercia.  ■  After  Mercia  was  mapped  out  into  fresh 
shires,  the  tribal  names  die  out.  That  of  the  Hwiccas,  where  the 
diocese  so  exactly  corresponded  with  au  ancient  principality  the 
memory  of  which  was  thereby  kept  up  longer  than  usual,  the  old 
name  lingered  longest.  ''  Hwiociorum  Episcopus"  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  50) 
IB  common  in  the  charters  of  Archbishop  Oswald,  who  once  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iii  212)  calls  himself  ''  Hwicciorum  ilrcAtepiscopus,"  a  title 
which  reminds  one  of  "  Emperor  of  Austria."  The  Chroniclers  how- 
ever commonly  call  the  Bishoprick  after  the  city — ''on  Wigraceastre ;" 
but  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1038)  Lyfing^s  appointment  is 
described  geographically ;  "  Living  Bisceop  feng  to  Wigraceasterscire 
and  to  Gleaweceastrescire."  Lichfield  is,  I  think,  always  local.  The 
diocese  beyond  the  Severn,  for  which  Bseda  could  not  find  a  name, 
has  in  the  Chronicles  become  the  Bishoprick  of  Hereford  or  Here- 
fordshire. In  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  for  1060  we  read, "  Walter 
feng  to  y&m  bisceoprice  on  Hereforda,"  but  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle 
the  words  are  "on  Herefordscire,"  a  form  contrasted  with  "on 
Eoferwic"  and  "  on  Sumerseetan"  in  the  same  entry.  As  for  the 
remaining  Bishoprick,  the  greatest  Bishoprick  of  Mercia  and  of 
England,  we  read  as  early  as  897  of  a  "  Bisceop  set  Dorceceastre," 
but  in  1049  Eadnoth  is  described  by  his  neighbour  at  Abingdon  as 
"  se  goda  Bisceop  on  Oaona/ordscire"  a  very  inadequate  description. 
The  analogy  which  may  thus  be  traced  between  the  history  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  that  of  the  civil  nomenclature  is  certainly  re- 
markable. And,  by  another  analogy,  as  the  territorial  title  of  the 
King  gradually  comes  in  after  the  Conquest,  so  at  the  same  time 
the  tribal  and  territorial  descriptions  of  Bishops  gradually  die  out 
before  the  purely  local  style.  Thus  we  have  seen  one  or  two  cases 
in  which  the  late  Canterbury  Chronicler  has  translated  the  lan- 
guage of  earlier  times  into  the  form  usual  in  his  own  day.  Florence 
sometimes  does  the  same,  even  to  the  extent  of  such  anachronisms 
as  giving  us  a  "  Lindicolinensis  Episcopus''  in  1016  and  1034.  In 
1038  he  gives  us  a  "  Cridiatunensis  antistes,"  and  in  1061  a 
"Wellensis  Episcopus."  In  the  later  years  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  the  local  form  becomes  universal;    thu6   in    11 30  we 
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find  eleven  Bishops  of  England  and  two  of  Nonnandj  all  described 
by  their  sees. 

I  have  drawn  mj  instances  chieflj  from  the  Chronicles,  becanse 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  the  signatures  in  the  charters.  It 
often  happened  that  a  Bishop  simply  signed  by  his  name,  and  that 
a  later  scribe  added  his  description.  It  is  no  doubt  mainly  to 
this  cause  that  we  owe  the  vast  number  of  local  signatures  to  the 
charters  of  Eadward,  while  local  descriptions  are  so  rare  in  the 
contemporary  Chronicles.  But  one  obstinate  see  seems  always  to 
hold  out.  In  all  the  charters  of  Eadward,  genuine  and  spurious, 
the  "  AuBtralium  Saxonum  Episcopus"  still  retains  the  ancient  style, 
even  when  all  his  brethren  are  described  by  local  titles.  See  Cod 
Dipl.  iv.  69,  83,  91,  93,  96,  103,  105. 

In  correcting  the  text  of  this  edition  I  have  in  many  places, 
where  I  had  used  the  local  title  in  the  first  edition,  changed  it  into 
the  tribal  or  territorial,  as  more  characteristic  of  the  times.  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  change  in  the  map,  whidi  is 
probably  more  intelligible  as  it  is. 


NOTE  N.  p.  88. 

SWEGEN   AND   EaDOIFU. 

The  only  Chronicle  which  mentions  the  afiair  of  Eadgifu  is  that 
of  Abingdon  under  the  year  1046  ;  *'pa  he  [Swegen]  hamwerdes 
wses  ]>a  bet  he  feccan  him  to  ]>a  abbedessan  on  Leomynstre,  and 
hsefde  hi  )ia  while  ]>e  him  geliste  and  let  hi  sy]>|)an  faran  ham." 
This  writer  does  not  directly  mention  the  departure  of  Swegen,  but 
he  implies  it  (in  his  entry  under  1049)  while  describing  the  events 
of  the  year  1050,  as  the  Worcester  Chronicler  (1050)  does  more 
distinctly  in  the  words,  "  Swegen  Eorl  ye  for  esr  of  ]>i8an  lande 
to  Denmarcon  and  ^gsr  forworhte  bine  wi>S  Denum."  Florence, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  mention  of  Eadgifu  in  1046,  but  he 
tells  the  story  under  1049,  in  order  to  explain  the  absence  and 
return  of  Swegen.  He  also  adds  that  Swegen  wished  to  many 
Eadgifu,  and  that  he  left  England  when  this  was  not  allowed. 
*'Suanu8  comes  .  .  .  relict^  prius  AngliS,  eo  quod  Edgivam 
Leonensis  monasterii  abbatissam,  quam  comiperat,  in  matrimonium 
habere  non  licuerit,  Danemarciam  adierat." 
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That  the  monastery  of  Leominster  was  dissolved  on  account  of 
the  misconduct  of  Eadgifii  is  a  matter  of  inference,  but  the  in- 
ference seems  very  plain.  The  house  had  no  existence  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  First,  when  it  was  a  "  dirutum  monasterium,"  which 
that  King  granted  to  his  new  abbey  of  Beading  (Will.  Malms. 
Qest  Pont  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  144).  I  infer  also  from  Domesday 
(180)  that  the  house  had  no  corporate  being  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey.  Leominster  was  then  held  by  the  King;  in  King 
Eadward's  time  it  had  been  held  by  the  Lady  Eadgyth.  The 
monastery  is  only  casually  mentioned ;  it  holds  no  land,  but 
a  rent  is  reserved  for  the  ''  victus  monialium.''  Li  the  same  folio 
we  read,  ''  Abbatissa  tenet  Fencote,  et  ipsa  tenuit  T.  B.  E."  These 
two  entries  form  the  whole  account  of  the  monastery.  They  seem 
to  me  to  show  that  the  society  was  dissolved,  a  provision  being 
made  for  the  surviving  members,  like  the  pensions  granted  at  the 
general  Dissolution.  Fencote  is  but  a  small  dependency  of  Leo- 
minster, and  it  was  probably  a  portion  set  aside  for  Eadgifu's 
personal  maintenance.     If  so,  she  survived  her  error  forty  years. 

With  this  story  of  Leominsta*  we  may  compare  the  account  of 
the  dealings  with  the  nunnery  of  Amesbury  in  11 77  (see  Ben. 
Petrib.  i.  135).  The  misconduct  of  the  Abbess  seems  to  have  been 
worse  than  that  of  Eadgifu,  and  to  have  extended  itself  to  the 
sisterhood  in  general.  The  house  was  not  dissolved,  but  the 
visitors  sent  away  (^^  disperserunt")  the  offending  nuns.  The 
Abbess  was  deposed,  but  the  King  gave  her  a  pension  of  ten  marks 
yearly  for  her  maintenance  (''  ne  prsBdicta  abbatissa  degradata  &me 
et  inopid  periret")  and  allowed  her  to  go  where  she  would. 

The  story  of  Swegen  and  Eadgifu  is  worked  up  by  Mr.  St.  John 
(ii.  148  et  seqq.)  into  an  elaborate  romance,  with  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  wickedness  of  Eadgifu  and 
of  nuns  in  general.  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  85)  tells  us,  ^  Sweyn, 
cinquiime  fils  de  Godwin,  fit  violence  (?)  k  JSlgive,  abbesse  de 
Leominster ;  banni  par  le  roi  pour  ce  crime,"  &c. 
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NOTE  O.  p.  97. 
The  Pekanoe  of  Godfrey  of  Lothabingia. 

On  the  war  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  against  Godfrey 
and  Baldwin,  see  Hermannus  Contractus,  1044,  1050  ;  Lambert, 
1044-1050;  Sigebert,  1044-1049  (ap.  Pertz,  vi.  358-9) ;  Ann.  Leo- 
dienses,  1044-1048  (ap.  PertE,  iv.  19,  ao) ;  Otto  Fris.  Chron.  vL 
33;  Conrad  Ursp.  1045-^  (p.  229,  ed.  1537)  j  Annalista  Saxo 
ap.  PertE,  vol  vi.  p.  687)  ;  StruTiufl,  i.  352.  The  destamction  of 
the  palace  is  mentioned  in  our  own  Abingdon  and  Worcester 
Chronicles,  1049,  ^^5^  I  ^'^^  Casere  gaderode  unarimedlioe  fyrde 
ongean  Baldewine  of  Brycge  )mrh  ]>8Bt  he  brtec  yedne  palant  si 
Neomagan,  and  eac  fela  oVra  unjianca  ]>e  he  him  dydei"  80 
Florence,  1049  l  ''Quod  apud  Neomagum  suum  palatium  combus- 
sisset  atque  fregisset  pulcherrimum."  The  year  of  its  destruction 
was  1046,  according  to  Lambert  (''inter  aliaa  quas  rei  publicae 
intulit  clades,  Neumago  domum  regiam  miri  et  inoomparabilis 
opens  incendit"),  1047,  according  to  Sigebert  ("  Godefridua  pala- 
tium Neomagi  inoendit  et  irreparabiliter  destmit").  Both  writers 
speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  Verdun ;  Lambert 
adds  (under  1046)  the  singular  penance  of  Godfirey,  which  must 
have  followed  his  submission  in  1049 ;  ^  Post  modicum  &cti 
in  tantum  poenituit,  ut  publice  se  yerberari  faceret,  et  capiUos 
snos  ne  tonderentur  [one  is  reminded  of  the  Merwings]  multi 
pecunid  redimeret,  sumptus  ad  resedificandam  eoclesiam  daret,  et  in 
opere  csementario  per  seipsum  plerumque  vilis  mancipii  ministerio 
functus  deserviret."  Abbot  Hugh  in  the  Verdun  Chronicle  (Labb^ 
L  190)  makes  the  destruction  at  Verdun  stUl  more  extensive; 
''Templum  Sanctss  Marisa  a  Duce  Godefrido  et  Balduino  sue* 
censum  est,  vasa  sacra  ablata,  civitasque  destructa  viii.  Eal.  Nov." 
So  in  another  Verdun  Chronicle  (ib.  401) ;  ''Civitas  Virdunensis 
a  Duce  Godefrido  et  Balduino  Comite  depnedatur  et  una  cum 
monasterio  Sanctas  Maris  incenditur." 

The  submission  of  Gknifrey's  accomplice  Baldwin  is  recorded  in 
our  own  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles ;  ''Se  Casere  hsefde  of 
Baldwine  eail  ]>(et  he  wolde."  The  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
Emperor  took  place  at  Aachen  (Sigebert,  1049  >  Hermann,  1050). 
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Lambert  seems  to  confound  this  reconciliation  with  the  kter  synod 
at  Mains.  William  of  Poitiers  (90)  boldly  turns  the  tables ;  the 
father-in-law  of  Duke  William  could  not  have  made  submission, 
even  to  an  Emperor;  "Nomine  siquidem  Romani  Imperii  miles 
fuit,  re  deous  et  gloria  summa  cousiliorum  in  summS  necessitudine 
...  est  enim  et  nationibus  procul  remotis  notissimum  quam 
firequentibus,  quamque  gravibus  bellis  Imperatorum  immanitatem 
fatigaverit,  pace  demum  ad  conditiones  ipsius  arbitratu  dictatas 
composite,  quum  Begum  dominos  terne  ipsorum  nonnuUd  parte 
mulctaverit  violenter  extortd,  sua  quseque  vel  inezpugnatft  vel 
indefessi  potius  manu  tutans." 


NOTE  P.  p.  109. 

Thb  Welsh  Campaign  of  1049. 

The  whole  account  of  this  campaign  is  full  of  difficulties.  It 
is  mentioned  by  the  Worcester  Chronicler  only,  whose  narrative  is 
somewhat  expanded  by  Florence.  There  are  also  some  entries  in 
the  Welsh  Chronicles  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  event,  but 
the  readings  of  the  manuscripts  are  so  different  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  their  exact  meaning.  The  Worcester  writer  mentions  the 
coming  of  thirty-six  ships  from  Ireland  to  the  Usk ;  there,  with 
Grufiydd's  help,  they  do  much  harm ;  then  Bbhop  Ealdred  gathers 
a  force  against  them,  but  he  is  defeated,  and  many  of  his  men  are 
slain,  by  a  sudden  attack  in  the  early  morning.  Florence  is  more 
detailed.  First,  he  explains  that  the  Gruffydd  spoken  of  is  Gruf- 
fydd  of  South  Wales,  Gruffydd  the  son  of  Ehydderch;  "adjutorio 
Griffini  Regis  Australiam  Brytonum."  This  is  very  likely ;  the 
last  time  we  had  to  do  with  Welsh  affairs,  the  Northern  Gruffydd 
was  leagued  with  England  against  his  Southern  namesake  (see 
p.  87).  But  a  difficulty  immediately  follows.  The  pirates,  with 
Gmffydd's  good  will,  begin  plundering  by  sea,  seemingly  on  the 
coast  of  Gwent.  The  words  are  ^' circa  loca  ilia'* — this  immediately 
follows  the  mention  of  the  Welsh  Axe  or  Usk — ''  prsedam  agentes." 
This  may  mean  the  Somersetshire  coast  just  opposite,  but  it  would 
more  naturally  mean  the  coast  by  the  mouth  of  the  Usk.  But  Gruf- 
fydd ^>  Rhydderoh  would  hardly  consent  to  the  harrying  of  his  own 
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domioiona  ;  so  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  Gwent  must  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Grufijdd  ap  Lljwelyn,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  waged  by  him  in  concert  with  Swegen.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  Qwent  had  ahreadj,  for  a  time  at  least,  passed  into  EngUsh 
hands)  (See  below,  Note  SS.)  We  should  certainly  infer  as  much 
from  the  language  of  the  Chronicler,  who  seems  to  make  Ealdred 
gather  his  force  to  defend  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  this  is  only  a  confused  way  of  idling 
the  story,  for  Florence  tells  us  very  clearly  that  the  invaders 
crossed  the  Wye  and  harried  some  district,  which  must  therefore 
have  been  part  of  Gloucestershire.  "  Dein,  conjunctis  viribus,  Bex 
[Griffinus]  et  ipsi  [Hibemienses  pirated]  flumen  quod  Weage  nomi- 
natur  transeuntes  Dymedkam  incenderunt,  et  omnes  quos  ibi  re- 
periebant  peremerunt.'*  But  what  is  Dymedham  %  One  would 
expect  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  town  in  Gloucestershire,  but  I 
know  of  no  such  place.  It  almost  looks  as  if  Florence  had  got 
hold  of  some  Welsh  account,  and  had  been  led  astray  by  some 
such  word  as  Dyfod  or  Deheubartk.  Anyhow  we  may  accept 
the  fact  that  they  crossed  the  Wye,  and  so  entered  the  Hwiccian 
diocese.  •  It  is  then  that  Ealdred  brings  his  force  against  them.  In 
the  Chronicle  that  force  is  simply  called  '^folc,**  without  further 
description ;  it  is  Florence  who  tells  us  that  it  consisted  of  small 
bodies  from  Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire  (''pauci  de  provin- 
dalibus  Glawomensibus  et  Herefordendbus''),  together  with  that 
body  of  Welshmen  to  whose  treachery  he  attributes  the  defeat  of 
the  English. 

The  mention  of  these  Welshmen  in  the  English  army  raises  some 
further  questions.  Were  they  mere  mercenaries  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion, subjects  possibly  of  the  Northern  Gruffydd,  or  were  they  men 
of  Welsh  blood  and  speech  Uving  under  the  immediate  soverngnty 
of  the  King  of  the  English  1  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much 
Welsh  blood  must  have  still  lingered  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Herefordshire  and  Western  Gloucestershire,  just  as  it  lingered 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  A  small 
part  of  modem  Gloucestershire,  and  a  larger  part  of  modem  Here- 
fordshire, consists  of  the  districts  added  to  those  shires  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  This  part  of  Herefordshire  was, 
till  quite  recent  ecclesiastical  changes,  included  in  the  Diocese  of 
Saint  Dayid*&     But  it  would  seem  that,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
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century,  Welsh  must  have  been  spoken  in  Herefordshire  bejond 
these  limits,  as  the  Act  of  Uuiformitj  joins  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
with  the  Welsh  Bishops  in  the  dutj  of  providing  a  Welsh  transla- 
tion of  the  Prajer-Book.  We  can  therefore  well  believe  that,  in 
the  days  of  Eadward,  considerable  remains  both  of  Welsh  blood 
and  of  the  Welsh  language  must  have  remained  in  large  districts 
of  the  Magesffitas  and  even  of  the  Hwiccas.  Still  the  picture  given 
us  in  Domesday  of  the  Herefordshire  borderers  (see  p.  387), 
though  in  no  way  decisive  of  their  ethnology,  sets  them  before  us 
as  a  race  eminently  loyal  to  the  English  Grown.  It  is  therefore 
more  likely  that  these  traitorous  Welshmen  were  mere  hirelings, 
and  an  expression  of  Florence  seems  to  look  the  same  way.  He 
calls  them  "  Walenses  quos  secum  habuerant  [provinciales  Glawor- 
nenses  et  Herefordenses],  eisque  Jidelitatem  promiserant"  This 
certunly  looks  as  if  they  were  not  immediate  English  subjects, 
but  strangers  who  would  serve  only  on  receiving  some  sort  of 
pledge  of  good  fiiith  from  their  English  comrades.  Such  at  least 
is  the  only  meaning  which  I  can  get  out  of  the  text,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  reading.  Otherwise  I  should 
be  strongly  tempted  to  read,  "  quique  eis  fidelitatem  promiseraut," 
BO  as  to  make  the  "fidelitas"  a  pledge  given  by  the  Welshmen. 
In  any  case  the  '^  fidelitas"  seems  to  be  given  or  received  by  the 
army  as  a  body,  not  by  the  Bishop  or  any  other  commander.  We 
seem  here  to  have  a  military  Scirgemot,  just  as  we  elsewhere  have 
military  Gem6ts  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  fleet  from  Ireland  is  the  same  as 
that  of  which  the  Welsh  Chroniclers  speak  under  the  year  1050. 
But  they  say  nothing  of  the  alliance  between  Grufiydd  and  the 
pirates,  and  they  seem  rather  to  speak  of  the  fleet  as  one  which 
came  to  attack  Wales.  The  variations  in  the  manuscripts  are 
remarkable.  The  text  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  calls  it  a  fleet 
which  '^  failed  coming  from  Ireland  to  South  Wales*'  (''ballaOd 
llyges  o  Iwerdon  yn  dyfot  y  Deheubarth."  I  quote  the  original 
though  I  do  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  as  Welsh  scholars 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  translation).  But  another  reading 
is  ''a  fleet  from  Ireland  endangered  South  Wales*'  ('^y  periglawd 
llynghes  o  Iwerdon  Dehavbarth").  The  text  of  the  Annales 
Cambriie  has  "Classis  HibemisB  in  dextrali  parte  periit,"  but 
another  manuscript   reads  '^Classis   Hibemi»   in   dextrali   parte 
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Gambrue  predavit"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Danes  maj 
have  begun  with  plundering,  and  may  have  afterwards  been  won 
over  by  Grtt%dd  to  join  him  against  the  English. 

The  most  perplexing  thing,  after  all,  about  this  campaign  is  its 
ending,  or  rather  its  lack  of  an  ending.  What  happened  after  the 
escape  of  Ealdred  f 


NOTE  Q.  p.  122. 
Daneoeld  and  Heregeld. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
Denagyld  must  have  been  money  paid  to  the  Danes  to  buy  them 
off,  a  practice  of  which  I  need  not  multiply  instances  during  the 
reign  of  ^thelred,  and  which  was  at  least  looked  on  as  possible 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Eadred  (see  vol.  i.  p.  275).  But  it  00 
happens  that  the  word  itself  does  not  occur  till  much  later  times. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  single  appearance  of  the  word  in  Domesday 
(336  h)  is  the  earliest  instance.  It  occurs  also  in  the  so-called 
Laws  of  Eadward,  c.  1 1  (Schmid,  496 ;  see  also  R.  Howden,  ii. 
223),  in  the  Laws  of  Henry  the  First,  first  in  the  Charter  of 
London  (Schmid,  434)  and  afterwards  in  c.  15  (Schmid,  446). 
There  are  also  well-known  passages  in  Bromton  (942,  957)  and 
the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  (ap.  Madox,  Exchequer,  p.  27).  In  all 
these  passages  (except  perhaps  in  that  of  Bromton,  who  calls  it 
"tallagium  datum  Danis")  the  Danegeld  is  described  as  a  tax 
levied,  not  to  buy  off  Danes,  but  to  hire  mercenaries,  whether 
Danes  or  others,  to  resist  them.  Thus  in  the  ^'  Laws  of  Eadward  " 
the  description  given  is  as  follows ; 

**  Denegeldi  redditio  propter  piratas  primitus  statuta  est  Patriam 
enim  infestantes,  vastationi  ejus  pro  posse  suo  iusistebant ;  aed  ad 
eorum  insolentiam  reprimendam  statutum  est  Denegeldum  an- 
nuatim  reddendum ;  i.  e.  duodecim  denarios  de  undque  hid&  totius 
patrisd,  ad  conducendos  eos,  qui  piratarum  irruptioni  remtendo 
obviarent." 

The  description  in  the  Laws  of  Henry  (Schmid,  446)  is  more 
remarkable,  as  it  distinctly  connects  the  Danegeld  with  the  fiunous 
force  established  by  Cnut;  '^  Denagildum,  quod  aliquando  ^^inge- 
fncmnis  dabatur/* 
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But  it  IB  plain,  from  the  passage  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  the  text,  and  from  the  other  passage  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (1040)  which  describes  the  payment  to  Harthacnut's 
fleet  in  1041,  that  the  formal  name  for  a  tax  levied  for  the  pay- 
ment of  soldiers  or  sailors  was  Heregyldy  Heregeold,  Heregdd,  I 
conceive  that  Denagyld  was  a  popular  name  of  dislike,  which  was 
originally  applied  to  the  payments  made  to  buy  off  the  Danes^ 
and  which  was  thence  transferred  to  these  other  payments  made 
to  Danish  and  other  mercenary  troops,  from  the  time  of  Thurkill 
onwards.  This  would  account  for  the  name  not  occurring  in  any 
early  Chronicle  or  document. 

It  is  conmionly  assumed,  with  great  probability  but  without 
direct  proof,  that  the  Danegeld  of  Domesday  is  the  same  as  the 
'<  mycel  gyld  "  recorded  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  to  have  been 
laid  on  by  William  in  the  winter  Gem6t  of  10830 1084.  This 
is  looked  on  as  the  revival  of  the  tax  now  taken  off  by  Eadward. 
Yet  it  would  be  strange  if  no  taxes  at  all  for  the  support  of  warlike 
forces  of  any  kind  were  levied  between  1051  and  10S3.  "^^ 
Housecarls  certainly  continued;  we  constantly  hear  of  them  by 
name,  besides  Florence's  mention  of  "  stipendiarii  et  mercenarii " 
in  1066.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  Housecarls  were  henceforth 
maintained  out  of  the  ordinary  royal  revenues,  or,  what  seems  more 
likely,  that  the  tax  now  remitted  related  wholly  to  the  fleet  ? 

See  on  Danegeld,  Pegge's  Short  Account  of  Danegeld  (London 
1756)  and  Ellis,  i.  350,  351. 


NOTE  R.   p.  130. 

The  Banishment  op  Godwinb, 

Of  the  events  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Qodwine  and  his 
sons  we  have  three  original  narratives.  The  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough Chronicles  give  accounts  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
widely  different,  and  the  Life  of  Eadward  contains  another  account 
which  seems  to  be  still  more  widely  different  from  either  of  the 
others.  The  narrative  in  Florence  is  mainly  founded  on  that  in  the 
Worcester  Chronicle,  while  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  plainly  had  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  before  him. 
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These  Latin  writers  serve  in  some  cases  to  expliun  and  illustnte 
their  English  originals,  while  in  other  places  they  hare  curioiulj 
mistaken  their  meaning.  When,  fifteen  years  back  (1853),  ^  wrote 
my  papers  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Qodwine  in  the  Archseologies] 
Journal  (vol.  xii.  p.  48),  I  thought  that  there  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  accounts  of  the  two  Chroniclers,  and  that 
a  choice  had  to  be  made  between  them.  I  now  think  that  there 
is  little  or  no  discrepancy  as  to  the  facts.  The  main  difierenee 
is  that  in  the  Worcester  narrative  there  are  many  omisaioiia, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  Peterborough  writer.  There  is  also, 
as  usual,  a  marked  difference  in  tone.  The  Peterborough  writer  is 
here,  as  ever,  a  devoted  partizan  of  Qodwine,  and  he  carefuDy 
brings  into  prominence  every  circumstance  which  can  tell  in  his 
fiivour.  The  Worcester  writer,  without  showing  the  least  feding 
against  the  Earl,  is  not  so  strongly  committed  to  his  side.  The 
curious  result  is  that  the  Normannizing  William  of  Malmesbury, 
following  the  Peterborough  version,  gives  a  more  strongly  Grod- 
winist  account  than  our  English  Florence.  Also,  since  my  former 
papers  were  written,  the  contemporary  Life  of  Eadward  has  come 
to  light.  The  Biographer's  account  is  very  singular.  As  usual, 
his  rhetorical  way  of  dealing  with  everything,  and  the  neoessity 
under  which  he  felt  himself  of  justifying  both  Eadward  and 
God  wine,  hamper  him  a  good  deal  in  his  story.  He  also- gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  and  which  yet  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  it.  He  agrees  with  the  Chroniclers  in  the  main 
facts  as  to  places  and  persons,  and  he  adds,  especially  towards  the 
end,  some  of  those  minute  touches  which  increase  our  confidence 
in  the  writer,  as  they  seem  to  come  fnMn  personal  knowledge.  The 
chief  difference  between  him  and  the  Chroniclers  is  the  difference 
ineritably  involved  in  their  several  positions.  The  Chroniclers 
were  monks,  writing  in  their  monasteries  for  the  instruction  of 
their  brethren.  Tbey  might  err  through  ignorance,  they  might 
exaggerate  through  party  spirit;  but  they  had  no  temptation  to 
win  anybody's  favour  by  wilful  omissions  or  perversions.  The  Bio- 
grapher, with  fSar  better  means  of  knowing  the  exact  truth,  laboured 
under  all  the  difficulties  of  a  courtier.  He  had  to  please  one  who 
was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Qodwine,  the  widow  of  Eadward,  the 
sister  of  Harold,  and  the  favoured  subject  of  William. 
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The  two  Chroniclers  agree  in  making  the  outrages  of  Eustace  at 
Dover  the  main  cause  of  the  dispute.  The  Peterborough  writer 
adds^  as  a  collateral  cause,  the  misconduct  of  the  Frenchmen  in 
Herefordshire.  There  is  here  no  inconsistency,  but  simply  an 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Worcester  writer.  And,  after  all,  the 
Worcester  writer,  though  he  does  not  directly  tell  the  Herefordshire 
story,  yet  incidentally  shows  his  knowledge  of  it»  both  in  his  present 
narrative  (see  p.  140,  note  4,  where  I  have  mentioned  the  singular 
mistake  of  Florence)  and  in  his  entry  of  the  next  year  (see  p.  309). 
The  Biographer  says  nothing  about  either  Eustace  or  Hereford- 
shire ;  he  speaks  only  of  a  revival  of  the  old  calumnies  by  Arch- 
bishop Robert.  Of  this  last  cause  the  Chroniclers  say  nothing. 
But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  these  accounts.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  Eobert  would  seize  such  an  opportunity 
again  to  poison  the  King^s  mind  against  Qodwine.  But  these 
private  dealings  in  the  royal  closet  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
be  known,  and  to  seem  of  great  importance,  to  a  courtier  and  royal 
chaplain  than  to  men  who  were  watching  the  course  of  public 
affairs  from  a  distance.  And  we  must  not  foi^get  that,  when  the 
Biographer  wrote,  Robert  was  dead  and  had  no  one  to  speak  for 
him,  while  Eustace  and  Osbem  of  Herefordshire  were  high  in 
William's,  therefore  probably  in  Eadgyth's,  &vour.  It  might  there- 
fore be  inconvenient  to  enlarge  too  fully  on  their  misdeeds.  The 
Biographer  in  short  reports  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  while  the 
Chroniclers  record  the  history  of  the  nation.  I  accept  his  account, 
not  as  an  alternative,  but  as  a  supplement,  to  the  account  in  the 
Chronicles,  and  I  have  accordingly  worked  his  details  into  my 
own  narrative.  As  to  the  broad  fiEkcts  of  the  story,  the  meeting  at 
Gloucester,  the  presence  of  the  great  Earls,  and  the  adjournment 
to  London,  all  our  witnesses  agree. 

One  great  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  Chroniclers  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  story,  is,  I  am  now  convinced,  merely  apparent. 
As  we  read  the  tale  in  Florence  (105 1),  the  violent  conduct  of 
Eustace  took  place  inmiediately  upon  his  landing  at  Dover  (''Eusta- 
tius  .  .  .  paucis  Doruvemiam  appUcuit  navibus  ;  in  quimilites  ejus 
.  .  .  unum  e  civibus  peremerunt,"  &c.).  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
reject  the  clear  and  detailed  story  of  the  Peterborough  writer, 
according  to  which  the  af&ir  took  place,  not  on  Eustace's  landing, 
but  on  his  return  from  the  court  at  Gloucester.    It  now  seems  to 
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me  that  there  is  here  simply  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Wor- 
cester writer,  and  that  Florence  was  misled  by  his  ej^reasion,  ^  on 
|iam  ylcan  geare  com  Eostatius  up  »t  Doferan,"  ise.  Taken  alone, 
this  would  certainly  give  one  the  idea  which  it  seems  to  have  given 
Florence,  but,  with  the  fuller  light  of  the  Peterborough  nairatiTe, 
we  may  fairly  take  it  the  other  way.  If  this  exphmadon  be  not 
accepted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Peterborough  story  is  the 
one  to  be  followed.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  accept  Florence's  stoiy,  the  case  of  Gk)dwine  and  his 
clients  is  thereby  made  still  stronger.  As  Florence  tells  the  tale, 
the  men  of  Dover  were  not  simply  resisting  an  act  of  violence  done 
within  the  Kingdom  ;  they  were  resisting  what  would  seem  to  them 
to  be  an  actual  foreign  invasion. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  events  in  Gloucestershire  each  of  tiie 
Chronicles  fill  up  gaps  in  the  other.  The  Worcester  writer 
leaves  out  Eadward's  command,  and  Qodwine's  refusal,  to  subject 
Dover  to  military  chastisement.  On  this  point  the  Peterborough 
writer  is  naturally  emphatic,  and  this  part  of  the  stoiy  seems  to 
have  awakened  a  deep  sympathy  in  his  copyist  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Worcester  also  leaves  out  the  Eing^s  summons  to  the  Witan, 
so  that  Gk>dwine  seems  to  levy  his  forces  at  once,  as  soon  as  he 
hears  of  the  behaviour  of  Eustace.  A  quite  different  colour  is 
thus  given  to  tbe  story,  but  it  is  merely  by  omission,  not  by  con- 
tradiction. On  the  other  hand  Peterborough  leaves  out,  what  we 
cannot  doubt  to  be  authentic,  Gbdwine's  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Eustace  and  the  other  Frenchmen,  and  his  threat  of  war  in  case 
of  refusal.  In  fact  the  Worcester  writer  seems  to  dwell  as  much  as 
he  can  on  the  warlike,  and  the  Peterborough  writer  on  the  peaceful, 
side  of  the  story.  But  the  particular  facta  on  which  each  insists 
are  in  no  way  contradictory,  and  I  accept  both.  The  Biogn^her 
confirms  the  Peterborough  statement  of  a  summons  to  the  Witan, 
only  he  leaves  out  all  the  warlike  part,  and  tells  us  of  Godwine's 
offer  to  renew  his  compurgation.  This  last  fact  is  not  mentioned 
by  either  Chronicler,  but  it  does  not  contradict  either  of  them. 
The  mediation  on  both  sides  is  mentioned  in  both  Chronidee  ;  the 
personal  intervention  of  Leofric  comes  from  Florence,  but  it  is 
eminently  in  character.  I  was  puszled  fifteen  years  back  at  finding 
what  appeared  in  one  account  as  an  Assembly  of  the  Witan, 
described  in  the  other  as  a  gathering  of  armies.     I  did  not  then 
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realuse  so  well  as  I  do  now  that  in  those  days  an  army  and  a 
Witenagem6t  were  very  nearly  the  same  thing. 

In  the  aocoont  of  the  adjourned  Gkm6t  in  London,  or  periiaps 
rather  under  its  walls,  there  are  a  good  many  difficulties,  but  no 
distinct  contradictions.  The  Peterborough  narrative  is  still  the 
fuller  of  the  two,  and  that  which  seemingly  pays  more  regard  to 
the  strict  order  of  events.  The  Biographer  tells  the  story  from  his 
own  special  point  of  view,  and  helps  us  to  several  valuable  personal 
notices  of  Stigand,  Robert^  and  Qodwine  himself.  His  great  object 
is  to  represent  Godwine,  no  doubt  with  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration, 
as  a  model  of  submissive  loyalty  towards  Eadward.  It  is  too 
much  when  he  tells  us  (p.  40a),  how  the  Earl  "  legationes  mittens 
petiit  ne  pnejudicium  innocentifie  suae  inferretur  a  Beg®,  agebatque 
86  in  omnibus  modis  paratum  ad  satisfaciendum  Begi,  et  cum  jure 
et  ultra  jus,  ad  nutum  voluntatis  su»."  On  one  small  point  we 
find  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  one  authority  fills  up 
gaps  in  another.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  tells  us  that,^  when  the 
Gem6t  was  summoned  to  London,  Godwine  went  to  Southwark. 
Why  to  Southwark  1  It  is  easy  to  answer  that  it  was  a  convenient 
spot,  as  being  at  once  in  his  own  Earldom  and  yet  close  to  the 
place  i^pointed  for  holding  the  Gem6t  (on  SouUiwark  and  its 
relation  to  Godwine  as  Earl,  see  Domesday,  32).  But  the  Biogra- 
pher, helps  us  to  a  still  closer  connexion  between  Godwine  and 
Southwark  (p.  402) ;  "  Dux  quoque  insons  et  fidens  de  proprid 
conscienti&  semper  immuni  a  tanto  scelere,  e  diverso  adveniens  cum 
suis,  assederat  extra  civitatis  ejusdem  flumen  Temesin,  loco  man- 
sionis  propricB,"  So  it  is  from  the  Peterborough  and  Worcester 
Chronicles  put  together  that  we  see  that  Eadward  summoned  forces 
of  two  kinds,  Jyrd  and  hare  (see  p.  145),  to  his  help  at  the  London 
Gem6t.  The  Worcester  Chronicler  says,  **  And  man  bead  ]>a  foloe 
)»ider  ut  ofer  ealne  )>isne  nor%  ende,  on  Siwardee  eorldome  and  on 
Leofrices  and  eac  elles  gehwcer.**  Here  is  the^^r^  of  the  Northern 
Earldoms  and  something  else.  The  last  words,  not  being  very 
clear,  are  slurred  over  in  the  version  of  Florence ;  "  Rex  vero  de 
totd  Mercid  et  Northhymbrid  copiosiorem  exercitum  congregavit 
et  secum  Lundoniam  duxit/'  But  Peterborough  tells  us  more; 
^'And  het  se  cyning  bannan  ut  here,  0B(^6er  ge  he  s%^6an  Temem 
ge  be  nor^San  eaU  pa  afre  deUt  wces.^  The  /yrd  of  the  North 
came,  and   the    King's   eomUatus,  the   ''best   men,"  were   also 
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summoned,  in  virtue  of  their  personal  obligations,  eren  vitliin 
Qodwine's  Earldom.  But  the  fyrd  of  Wessex  was,  at  first  at 
least,  on  the  side  of  its  own  Earl ;  for  the  Worcester  writer 
says  that  Godwine  came  to  Southwark  '^  and  micel  nuenegeo  mid 
heom  of  Westssexum."  He  also  directly  after  calls  the  King's 
force  h&re ;  Qodwine  and  his  force  come  to  meet  the  King  '^  and 
|K>ne  here  ]ie  him  mid  wsbs." 

The  main  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  story  arises  firom  an  ex- 
pression of  each  Chronicler  about  the  surrender  to  the  King  of 
certain  Thegns  who  were  in  the  hands  of  Qodwine  or  Harold.  The 
first  stage  of  the  discussion  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  stands  thus, 
''And  man  borh  fiseste  ))am  kyninge  ealle  {^a  |>egna8  ]ie  wseron 
Haroldes  Eorles  his  [Qodwine's]  suna.*'  In  the  Peterborough 
account,  Qodwine  first  demands  hostages  and  a  safe-conduct ;  then 
follows,  ''Da  gymde  se  (^g  ealra  ]>8era  ]>egna  )>e  \^  eorlas  ser 
haefdon,  and  hi  letan  hi  ealle  him  to  hande."  Then  the  King  again 
summons  Qodwine  to  come  with  twelve  companions  only,  and 
Qodwine  again  demands  hostages  and  a  safe-conduct  One  would 
think  that  the  transactions  spoken  of  in  two  Chronicles  must  be 
the  same ;  but,  if  so,  the  Worcester  writer  must  have  placed  the 
demand  for  these  Th^ns  out  of  its  proper  order,  as  he  makes  it 
come  before  the  renewed  outlawry  of  Swegen,  which  it  clearly 
followed.  And  who  were  these  Th^p:iB)  I  once  thought,  widi 
Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  ii.  231),  that  they  were  the 
hostages  who  had  been  given  to  Qodwine  at  the  Qlouoester  Qem/>t 
This  would  give  an  excellent  meaning.  Qodwine  has  already 
received  hostages,  as  leader  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  who  are 
recognized  as  being  equally  in  the  King^s  favour.  He  now  demands 
further  hostages  for  hie  own  personal  safety.  The  King,  instead  of 
granting  them,  demands  the  restoration  of  the  former  hostages. 
But,  had  this  been  the  meaning,  they  could  hardly  fiail  to  have  been 
spoken  of  by  the  regular  name  gisku.  Who  then  were  the  Thegns 
spoken  of?  I  can  hardly  fancy  that  Qodwine  and  Harold  sur- 
rendered all  their  own  personal  Thegns,  the  members  of  their  own 
comiUUus.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  though  his  account  is  very  confused.  The  Earls  are 
bidden  **  utduodecim  solum  homines  adducerent;  servitium  militum, 
quos  per  Angliam  habebant,  Begi  contraderent."  (So  Lappenbeig, 
p.  509  of  the  Qerman  original,  Thorpe,  ii.  249.)    But  surely  such  a 
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surrender  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  it  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  licence  to  bring  twelve  eompanions,  which  implies  that,  after 
the  surrender,  they  had  still  some  comitatus  left.  I  am  therefore 
driven  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  King's  Thegns  within  the 
Earldoms  of  Godwine  and  Harold  had,  notwithstanding  the  Bong's 
summons,  followed  the  Earls,  that  these  Th^fns  were  now  called  on 
to  join  the  King,  and  that  the  Earls  put  no  hindrance  in  their  way. 
It  is  curious,  after  reading  William  of  Malmesburjr's  account  of 
all  these  matters,  grounded  on  the  patriotic  Peterborough  Chronicle, 
to  turn  to  the  passage  quoted  in  a  former  note  (p.  542)  where  he 
speaks  of  Godwine  and  his  sons  as  banished  on  account  of  their 
sacrilege  and  other  wickedness. 


NOTE  S.   p.  137. 
Castle-Buildino  in  England. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  growth  of  the  art  of  fortification 
in  England,  and  of  the  four  stages  which  our  authorities  enable  us 
to  establish  up  to  the  tenth  century.  See  vol.  L  pp.  6f,  308.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  word  ''castel"  was  introduced  into  our 
language  to  mark  a  fifth  stage^  something  which  was  evidently 
quite  distinct  from  the  familiar  ''burh"  of  earlier  times.  The  lack 
of  castles  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  is  noticed  by 
Orderic  (511  C)  and  by  Wace  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  535)  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  made  the  occupation  of  the  country  more  easy. 
Orderic  also  speaks  of  the  thing  and  its  name  as  something  dis- 
tinctively French;  ''Munitiones  {quas  castella  Galli  ntmcuparU) 
Anglicis  provinciis  paucissimsB  fuerant"  He  adds,  "  ob  hoc  Angli, 
licet  bellicosi  fiierint  et  audaces,  ad  resistendum  tamen  inimicis 
exfititerant  debiliores."  To  build  castles  was  the  surest  means  of 
keeping  down  the  people.  So  we  find  it  in  Ireland  also.  Giraldus 
(Exp.  Hib.  ii.  34 ;  vol.  v.  p.  385  Dimock),  after  the  invasions  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  speaks  of  '*  Insula  Hibemica  de  mari 
usque  ad  mare  ex  toto  subacta  et  incastdlata*^    Cf.  ii.  38,  39. 

The  castles  which  were  now  introduced  into  England  seem  to 
have  been  new  inventions  in  Normandy  itself.  William  of  Jumidges 
(vii.  i)  distinctly  makes  the  building  of  castles  to  be  one  of  the 
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main  signs  and  causes  of  the  general  disorder  of  the  dajs  of 
\^lliam'8  minority  (see  p.  189).  And  he  seems  to  speak  of  the 
practice  as  something  new;  "Sub  ejus  ineunte  etate,  Nomuui- 
norum  plurimi  aberrantes  ab  ejus  fidelitate,  plura  per  loca  aggeres 
erexerunt  et  tutissimas  sibi  munitiones  construxerunt.  Quamm 
dum  auderent  fisi  munimine,  protinus  inter  eos  div^si  motua  ex- 
oriuntur,  seditiones  ooncitantur,  ac  saava  patriae  inoendia  ubique 
perpetrantur/'  Ac.  So  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  230)  ;  "  Mox 
quisque  sua  munire  oppida,  turres  agere,  frumenta  comportare, 
caussas  aueupari  quibus  quamprimum  a  puero  dissidia  medita- 
rentur."  The  " agger"  is  the  "  mote "  or  "  mound "  on  which  the 
Norman  castles  were  so  often  built  Thus  we  find  (see  p.  246) 
Hubert  of  Rye  standing  at  his  gate  "  entre  li  mostier  et  sa  mot«," 
that  is  between  the  church  and  his  own  castle.  So  we  find  in  the 
Qesta  Consulum  (D'Achery,  iiL  257),  **  domum  munitiasimam  quse 
usque  hodie  *  Mota  Fulcoii '  a  vulgo  yocatur."  According  to  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark  (Old  London,  p.  16)  the  "agger"  or  "mote"  was 
conmionlj  an  earlier  earthwork  made  use  of  by  the  builders  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Yet  the  rebellious  nobles  are  clearly 
described  by  William  of  Jumi^ges  as  throwing  ap  "  aggeres"  for  the 
express  purpose  of  building  their  castles.  Neither  can  I  belicTe  that 
the  "  tutissinue  munitiones"  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Normandy,  were  commonly  of  wood.  The  use  of  wood 
for  domestic  architecture  long  after  this  time  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  wood  in  fortifi- 
cation at  this  time  and  later.  Thus,  so  late  as  the  wars  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  we  find  in  Diebold  Schilling  of  Bern  (p.  5)  the  description 
of  the  wooden  town  of  Habkessen ;  "  Das  jewelten  ein  Dorff  gewesen 
was,  mit  einer  starcken  holtzinen  Mure,  und  vil  BoUwercken  urn- 
gaben,  und  das  damach  die  holtzin  Statt  nannten."  So  in 
Herodotus  (iv.  108,  123)  we  have  the  description  of  the  wooden 
town  of  Qeldnos,  the  ir6ku  (vkiytf,  where  the  wall  was  {nfnfk^  nk , 
fray  (vktvov']  luii  oUUu  avr&v  (vXtvcu,  iral  rii  Ipd,  There  is  no  doubt 
too  tliat  the  temporary  towers  which  were  often  used  in  the 
military  art  of  the  time  and  which  are  sometimes  called  castles, 
William's  own  forts  for  instance  at  Brionne  and  Hastings,  were 
often  of  wood  ;  but  then  they  are  sometimes  ^pointedly  distin- 
guished firom  the  stone  fortresses.  Thus  in  the  Angevin[^Chronicle 
in  Labb^,  i.    286,    287,  we    read   how  in   1025   Count  Odo  of 
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Chartres  (see  yol.  i.  p.  455)  besieged  the  castle  which  Folk  of 
Anjou  had  built  as  an  cn-irccxMrfuSr  against  Tours  (''contra  ciyitatem 
Turonicam  firmaverat'')  and  ''turrem  Ugneam  miree  altitudinis 
super  domgionem  ipsius  castri  erexit."  The  donjon  itself  was 
surelj  of  stone.  Stone  was  also  at  this  time  fast  coming  into  use 
lor  domestic  as  well  as  for  military  and  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Avesgaud,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  (994-1036),  rebuilt  in  stojie  both 
the  episcopal  palace  and  also  an  hospital ;  before  him  they  had  been 
of  wood ; ''  qu»  antea  lignese  fnerant  petrinas  .  .  .  constituit"  (Gest. 
£p.  Genom.  ap.  Mabillon,  Vetera  Analecta^  iii.  300*).  We  have 
also  the  remarkable  description  in  William  of  Poitiers  (81)  of  the 
fortified  house  at  Brionne ;  *'  aulam  lapideam  arcis  usum  pugnan- 
tibus  prsebentem"  (see  p.  a6i).  This  was  plainly  something 
different  from  the  ordinaiy  donjon,  though  it  was  capable  of  being 
put  to  purposes  of  defence.  It  was  probably  what  would  in  later 
days  have  been  called  a  crenellated  house,  and  it  is  doubtless 
distinguished  as  ''  lapidea  **  because  an  ''  aula "  would  often  be  of 
wood  while  ''  arces  "  were  of  stone.  So  we  twice  read  in  Domesday 
(184  6,  187)  of  '^domus  una  defensabilis  *'  in  Herefordshire,  which 
was  seemingly  something  different  from  a  castle. 

The  building  of  castles  seems  to  be  always  mentioned  in  our 
Chronicles  with  some  expression  of  horror.  Thus  we  read  in  Chron. 
Wig.  1066 ;  ''And  Oda  biscop  and  Wyllelm  eorl  belifen  her  »fter,  and 
worhton  castelas  wide  geond  |>as  ]>eode,  and  earmfdc  iwencte  and  a 
ay^S^an  hit  yflade  swi^."  So  in  Chron.  Petrib.  1087  ;  "  Castelas  he 
let  wyrcean,  and  earme  men,  9wP6e  dwemaean,^  The  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  ciastle-building  in  the  year  1137  is  familiar  to  readers 
even  of  the  commonest  English  histories.  A  speaking  witness  to 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  on  men's  minds  by  the 
building  of  this  particular  Richard's  Castle,  probably  the  first  of  its 
class  in  England,  is  given  by  its  being  spoken  of  distinctively  as 
"  the  Castle/'  even  by  the  Worcester  Chronicler  (1052  ;  see  p.  309), 
who  had  not  spoken  of  its  building  in  his  earlier  narrative. 
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NOTE  T.   p.  172. 
The  Subnaxbb  of  William. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  bj  more  writers  than  one  that  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  is  involved  in  the  familiar  deBci^ption  of  the 
great  King-Duke  as  William  the  Conqueror.  He  is  not  often  called 
^  Oonquaestor "  bj  writers  of  or  near  his  own  tima  Moreover, 
^'  Oonqua»tor  "  hardly  means  "  Conqueror  "  in  the  common  use  of 
that  word,  but  rather  "  Acquirer,"  or  "  Purchaser,"  in  the  wider 
legal  sense  of  the  word  "  purchase."  A  former  colleague  of  mine 
in  the  Oxford  Schools  always  made  a  point  of  describing  him  as 
''  William  the  Purchaser."  But  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
even  as  commonly  understood,  is  so  familiar,  so  true,  and  so  con- 
venient, that  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  interfere  with  its  use. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  he  is  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  William 
the  Bastard,  and  was,  after  his  death,  most  conunonly  distinguished 
from  his  successor  by  the  name  of  William  the  Great.  The  title  of 
Bastard  indeed  stuck  so  dose  to  him  that  some  writers,  who  could 
hardly  have  known  what  it  meant,  seem  almost  to  have  taken  it 
for  his  real  name.  Even  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  certainly  knew  its 
meaning,  uses  it  almost  as  a  proper  name.  He  introduces  William 
(iii.  51)  as  '^Willehelmus,  cui  pro  obliquo  sanguine  cognomen  est 
Bastardus,"  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  *'  Bastardus  victor,"  and  (c.  53) 
to  say  how  "  inter  Suein  et  Bastardum  perpetua  contentio  de  Anglii 
fuit."  So  Marianus  Scotus,  a.  1089  (Pertz,  v.  559),  talks  of 
'' Willihelmus,  qui  et  Bastart;"  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer  (Pertz,  v.  65) 
says,  ''  Terra  Anglorum  expugnata  est  a  WiUelmo  Notho  Bagtart;" 
and  most  curiously  of  all,  Lambert  of  Herzfeld,  a.  1074  (Pertz,  v. 
2x6),  calls  him  *' Willhelmus,  cognomento  Bostar,  Bex  Anglorum." 
In  our  own  Worcester  Chronicle,  a  1066,  he  appears  as  "  Wyllelm 
Bastard,"  and  in  Olaf  Tryggvesson's  Saga  (p.  263),  as  "  Yilialmur 
Bastardur  Rudu  Jarl"  So  in  Orderic  (663  C),  "Guillelmus 
Nothus."  So  in  the  Annales  Formoselenses  (Pertz,  v.  36),  '^  Willel- 
mus  Bastardus  invasit  regnum  Anglorum.'*  One  writer  (Chron. 
Qaufredi  Yosiensis,  Labb6,  iii.  284)  for  '' Bastard"  uses  the  equiva- 
lent word  "  Mamzer  " — ''  Normannorum  Ducis  filius  Mamzer  Guil- 
lelmus." 
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It  has  been  often,  said  that  William  himself  used  the  de- 
scription in  formal  documents.  This  assertion  rests  on  very  slight 
authority.  There  is  a  charter  in  Gale's  Rostrum  Honoris  de 
Eichmond,  p.  225  (a  reference  for  which  I  have  to  thank  Professor 
Stubbs),  beginning  '^Ego  Willielmus,  cognomine  Bastardus,  Rex 
Anglifle.''  It  is  given  also  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  535, 
with  the  corrupt  modem  spelling  ^Wtelmus.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  palpably  spurious,  and  those  who  accept  it  allow  it  to  be 
unique. 

The  other  title  may  be  seen  growing  from  the  vaguer  form  of 
"the  great  William"  to  the  more  distinct  "William  the  Great." 
We  read  in  a  charter  of  William  Rufus  (Rymer,  i.  5),  "  Ego  Wil- 
lelmus,  Dei  gratid,  Rex  Anglorum,  filius  magni  Regis  WilMmV^ 
So  Eadmer  (lib.  iii.  57,  Selden),  "  quando  lUe  magnus  Willielmtts 
banc  terram  primo  devicit :  *'  so  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  16  ;  cf. 
his  description  of  Robert,  viL  i ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  4^4),  "  Willelmus 
Dux  magnus:'*  so  the  Ely  History  (ii.  41),  "deditio  Wilhelmi 
Begis  magni,"  But  we  find  more  distinctly  in  Orderic  (706  C), 
"  Henricus  GuiUelmi  Magni  Regis  Anglorum  filius,"  and  still  more 
distinctly  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (Prol.  in  lib.  iv.),  "  Willelmus 
filius  WiUdmi  MagniP  and  in  iEthelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt. 
393),  "  Vixit  autem  ad  WUlielmi  Magni  tempora." 

The  earliest  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  "  Conquaestor ''  is 
in  Orderic  (603  A),  who  joins  it  with  "Magnus*' — "Guillelmus 
Magnus,  id  est  GonqusBstor,  Rex  Anglorum."  In  some  manu- 
scripts of  Adam  of  Murimuth  (56  ed.  Hog)  the  propriety  of  the 
title  is  formally  disputed ;  "  Willelmus  Rex  improprie  potest  dici 
Conquestor,  quia  ipse  fait  nepos  et  verus  hseres  beati  Edwardi,  quia 
non  per  judicium  sed  per  potentiam  devicit  Haraldum,  et  jus  suum 
Tirtute  propria  adquisivit."  He  is  also  called  "  Triumphator," 
which  comes  still  nearer  to  the  modern  idea.  This  name  is  found 
twice  in  one  of  the  foreign  writers  quoted  above  (Ghron.  Gaufredi 
Yosiensis,  Labb^,  iii.  293).  William  Rufus  is  "  Guillelmus  filius 
magni  Triumphatoris  GuiUelmi;"  and  elsewhere  (284)  he  speaks 
of  '^Trvwmphaiar  ille  Guillelmus  Mamzer."  We  find  also  the  same 
title  in  English  writers.  Osbert  of  Saint  Glare  (Ep.  iii.  p.  116), 
writing  to  William's  grandson  Henry  of  Blois,  speaks  of  "avus 
Bex  vester  Willelmus,  Angliie  Trium/pJuUor  ^;regius,"  and  at 
p.    121   King  Stephen  is  again  made  to  call  him  "Triumphatar 
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AngliDB."  80  in  the  Vita  Haroldi  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  208) 
he  is  called  "  Triitmphator  Willelmus,"  as  if  it  was  a  familiar 
title. 


NOTE  U.   p.  173. 
The  Birth  of  William. 

Several  <queBtion8  arise  out  of  the  narratiyes,  historical  and 
legendary,  of  the  birth  of  the  great  William.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Duke  Bobert,  or  that  he  was  bom 
at  Falaise  ;  but  there  are  seyeral  points  open  to  doubt, — 

ist,  As  to  the  origin  of  his  mother ; 

and.  As  to  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  ; 

3rd,  As  to  the  exact  place  of  his  birth  ; 

4th,  As  to  the  number  of  his  mother's  other  children. 
I  will  discuss  these  questions  in  order. 

I.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
English  feeling,  the  story  which  made  William's  mother  a  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  house  of  England.  It  will  be  found  at  length, 
with  some  curious  details,  in  the  Winchester  Annals  of  Thomas 
Eudbome,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  247.  Rudbome  professes  to  get  the 
story  from  a  book  called  "Chronica  Danorum  in  Anglid  regnan- 
tium."  As  a  piece  of  chronology  and  genealogy,  the  tale  is  strange 
enough.  The  tanner  is  called  Richard,  which  looks  rather  as  if 
he  were  a  Norman,  and  he  bears  the  surname  of  "  Saburpyr,''  the 
meaning  of  which  is  &r  from  clear.  His  wife  is  distinctly  said  to 
to  be  a  daughter  of  Eadmund  and  Ealdgyth.  Now  Eadmund  mar- 
ried Ealdgyth  in  1075  (see  vol.  i.  p.  372)  and  he  died  before  the  end 
of  1 016.  There  is  therefore  hardly  room  for  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
besides  the  apparently  twin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  410)  iEthelings,  Eadmund 
and  Eadward.  Such  a  daughter  must  have  eloped  with  the  tanner 
at  about  the  same  time  of  life  as  Herm^  when  he  stole  the  cows, 
and,  as  the  mother  of  the  mother  of  William,  who  was  bom  at  the 
latest  in  1028,  she  must  have  been  a  grandmother  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  William  must  also,  besides  being  a  distant  cousin  of  Ead- 
ward, have  been  also  a  distant  nephew,  a  fact  nowhere  else  alluded 
to,  unless  in  the  extract  from  Adam  of  Murimuth  quoted  in  the 
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last  note.  In  this  tale  William's  mother  is  called  Helen,  perhaps 
through  some  similarity  of  letters  with  fferleva. 

The  trade  of  Herleva's  father  seems  to  be  agreed  on  at  all  hands. 
He  was  a  burgess  of  Falaise  and  a  tanner.  So  the  Chronicle  of 
Saint  Maxentius  (Labb^,  ii.  202);  '' Robertus  Willelmum  genuit 
ex  ed  qu9B  fuit  filia  pelietarii  burgensis."  In  the  narrative  of 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  the  bastardy  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  calling 
of  his  maternal  grandfather  dawn  upon  the  reader  by  degrees.  He 
first,  when  describing  Robert's  nomination  of  William  as  his  suc- 
cessor, simply  calls  him  "Willelmum  filium  suum,  quem  unicum 
apud  Falesiam  genuerat"  (vi.  12).  When  he  speaks  of  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Norman  nobles  at  William's  accession,  he  is  driven  to 
mention  his  bastardy ;  "  Willelmus  enim,  ex  concubin^  Roberti 
Ducis,  nomine  Herlev^  Fulberti  cubicularii  Duds  fiiiA,  natus, 
nobilibus  indigents,  et  maxime  ex  Richardorum  prosapii  natis, 
despectui  erat  utpote  nothus "  (vii.  3).  The  later  dignity  of  the 
grandfather  is  here  put  forward  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope;  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  point  of  the  insults  offered  to  William 
at  Alen9on,  the  unsavoury  trade  of  Fulbert  at  last  unavoidably 
peeps  out ;  "Parentes  matris  ejus  pelliciarii  exstiterant"  (vii.  18). 

It  is  possible  that  the  word  "indigent"  in  the  second  of  the 
extracts  just  made  may  be  taken  to  confirm  the  story  according  to 
which  Fulbert  was  not  only  of  a  low  occupation,  but  of  foreign 
birth.  Besides  the  English  legend,  which  may  possibly  contain  this 
small  grain  of  truth,  there  is  a  tale  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alberic 
"Trium  Fontium"  (A.  1035,  Leibnitz,  Accessiones,  ii.  66),  which  is 
told  with  great  glee  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  144).  According 
to  this  version,  Herbert,  as  he  is  called,  was  not  a  native  of  Falaise, 
but  came  with  his  wife  Dodo  or  Duixa  from  some  place  in  the 
Bishoprick  of  Ltlttich,  either  Chaumont  or  Huy  (Hoium).  This  tale 
however  does  not  represent  the  tanner's  daughter  as  the  original 
object  of  the  fancy  of  Robert.  The  Count  sees  the  daughter  of  his 
provost  or  bailiff  (prsspositus)  at  Falaise  dancing,  and  asks  for  her ; 
but  the  lover  is  made  the  subject  of  a  trick,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
tanner  takes  the  place  of  the  daughter  of  the  bailiff.  Here  is  food 
for  the  Comparative  Mythologists,  as  this  tale  is  the  same  as  the 
tale  of  Richard  and  Gunnor,  and  as  one  of  the  legends  of  our  own 
Eadgar.     See  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

II.  The  date  of  William's  birth  has  been  discussed  by  M.  Deville 
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in  the  Memoires  de  la  SociHe  des  Antiquaires  de  Nonnandit,  1837, 
vol.  xi.  p.  179,  and,  after  him,  by  M.  Florent  Richomme^  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  at  Falaise  under  the  title  of  La  Naissance  de  GuU- 
laume-le-Conquerant  ^  Fcdaise,  There  is  no  doubt  that  William 
was  bom  in  1027  or  1028  ;  M.  Deville  endeavours  to  fix  the  exact 
date  to  June  or  July,  1027.  William  was  seemingly  between  seven 
and  eight  when  Robert  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage.  ^  Habebat  tunc," 
says  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  229),  ''filium  septennem.^  So 
Wace  (143M  ; 

"  N'aveit  encor  que  sol  set  anz,  Qnant  li  Dub  Robert  se  croiaa 

Petit  esteit,  n'ert  mie  grauz,  £t  en  Jemaalem  allA." 

The  date  of  Robert's  departure  seems  to  be  fixed  to  January, 
1035,  by  a  charter  quoted  by  M.  Deville  from  the  Departmental 
Archives  at  Rouen.  It  is  granted  by  Robert  on  the  Ides  of  January, 
**  quo  et  Hierusalem  petiturus  ibi  licentiam  eundi  a  Deo  et  Sanctis 
ejus  petii."  But  it  is  argued  that  William  was  full  eight  years  old 
when  the  news  of  his  father's  death  reached  Normandy,  and  when 
he  was  accordingly  invested  with  the  Duchy.  William  of  Jumi^gea 
(vii.  44)  calls  him  ^  fere  sexagenarius,  anno  ducatCte  in  Normanmi 
Lii,''  at  his  death  in  September,  1087.  This  puts  his  birth  in  1027, 
and  his  accession  in  1035.  Orderic  (459  D)  says  that,  at  his  acoes^ 
sion,  "  tunc  octo  annoi-um  erat,"  and  again  (656  C)  William  is  made 
to  call  himself  at  that  time  "  tenellus  puer,  utpote  octo  annorum.'* 
It  is  therefore  inferred  that  William  attained  the  full  age  of  eight 
years  at  some  time  after  his  father's  departure,  but  before  his  death, 
or  at  least  before  his  death  was  known  in  Normandy.  For  this 
purpose  six  months  or  thereabouts  is  allowed,  and  it  is  thus  ruled 
that  William  was  eight  years  old  in  June  or  July,  1035,  and  was 
therefore  bom  in  June  or  July,  1027. 

I  am  not  fully  convinced  by  these  arguments.  The  expression  of 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  "fere  sexagenarius,''  would  seem  to  imply 
that  William  was  not  fully  sixty  in  September,  1087,  and,  if  he 
succeeded  in  July,  1035,  he  would  then  be  in  the  fifty-third,  and 
not  in  the  fifty-second,  year  of  his  reign.  Orderic  indeed  (459  D) 
says  that  he  reigned  fifty-three  years,  but,  as  he  succeeded  in  1035 
and  died  in  1087,  he  certainly  did  not  reign  fifty-three  years  fulL 
And  Orderic's  chronology  is  very  confused  on  the  matter ;  in  the 
passage  (656  C)  where  William  calls  himself  eight  years  old  at  his 
accession,  he  calls  himself  sixty-four  years  old  at  his  death  ("  mala 
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qtise  feci  per  lx  quatuor  annos").  This  would  put  his  birth  in 
1023,  quite  contradicting  Orderic's  other  statement  Moreover  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  MichaePs  Mount  (Labb^,  i.  348)  calls  him 
'*  septennis  "  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  It  seems  to  me  therefore 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  William's  birth 
BO  minutely  as  M.  Deville  does,  but  that  it  certainly  happened  in 
1027  or  1028^  and  more  probably  in  1027. 

M.  Deville  connects  the  birth  of  William  with  that  siege  of 
Falaise  which  made  Robert  submit  to  his  brother  Richard  (see  vol. 
i.  p.  464).  This,  and  the  death  of  Richard,  he  places  in  August, 
1027.  But  William  of  Jumi^es  (vi.  2)  distinctly  says  that  Richard 
died  in  1028,  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  Orderic  (459  D), 
by  making  Richard  reign  a  year  and  a  half,  might  agree  with 
M.  Deville.  Most  of  the  Chronicles  however  make  Richard  die  in 
1026,  the  year  of  his  accession.  See  the  Chronicles  of  Fecamp 
(Labbe,  i.  326),  of  Rouen  (i.  366;  cf.  Duchesne,  1017  B),  and  of  Saint 
Michael's  Mount  (i.  348).  The  authority  of  William  of  Jumi^es 
is  no  doubt  much  the  highest,  but  his  chronology  is  inconsistent 
with  M.  Deville's  view. 

M.  Deville  has  however  done  good  service  in  bringing  pro- 
minently forward  the  fact,  which  is  conmionly  forgotten,  that 
Robert,  at  the  time  of  his  first  amour  with  Herleva,  was  not  yet 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  only  Count  of  the  Hiesmois,  in  which 
character  Falaise  was  his  capital.  He  has  also  well  pointed  out  his 
extreme  youth.  Robert  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  and  Judith. 
The  marriage  contract  of  Judith,  dated  in  1008,  is  given  in  Mar- 
line and  Durand's  Thesaurus  Novus,  i.  123.  Robert  could  there- 
fore hardly  have  been  bom  before  toio  ;  he  could  have  been  only 
eighteen  at  the  most  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  William,  and  only 
twenty-five  at  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage  and  death.  His  brother 
Richard,  the  father  of  the  Abbot  Nicolas,  must  have  been  equally 
precocious.  Edward  the  Third  too  was  only  eighteen  years  older 
than  the  Black  Prince ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was  married. 

III.  That  William  was  bom  at  Falaise  all  accounts  agree; 
but  there  is  not  the  faintest  authority  for  placing  his  birth  in  the 
present  donjon.  M.  Deville  says  that  the  tradition  is  a  very  modem 
one.  A  room  is  shown  as  that  where  William  **  fnt  engendrd  et 
ndquit,''  and  a  sufficiently  absurd  inscription  commemorates  the 
supposed  fact.     But  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  174)  that  the 
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existing  keep  is,  in  all  probability,  of  a  later  date  than  William's 
birth ;  and,  if  it  did  exist  in  Robert's  time,  and  if  William  were 
bom  in  the  castle  at  all,  it  is  Car  more  likely  that  Herleva  would 
be  lodged  at  such  a  time  in  some  other  part  of  the  building,  and 
not  in  the  keep.  The  keep  was  not  the  common  dwelling-plaoe  of 
the  lord  of  a  castle,  but  only  his  occasional  place  of  defoice.  See 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Old  London,  pp.  14,  39,  43. 

But  there  is  another  statement  which,  if  it  be  trustworthy^  as  it 
seems  to  be,  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  William  was  not  bom  in 
the  castle  at  all,  but  elsewhere  in  the  town  of  Falaise.  The  local 
historian  of  Falaise,  M.  Langevin  (Recherches  Historiques  but 
Falaise,  18 14,  p.  134),  says,  on  the  authority  of  ^' les  anciens 
manuscrits  extraits  du  chartier"  of  Trinity  Church,  Falaise,  that 
William  was  bom  in  1027,  in  that  parish,  in  a  house  belonging  to 
him — ^that  is,  seemingly  to  his  mother  or  her  father — in  the  old 
market-place^  and  that  he  was  baptized  in  Trinity  Church.  See 
Richomme,  p.  1 2,  who  follows  Langevin.  One  would  like  to  have 
the  exact  extracts  from  the  manuscripts,  and  to  kuow  something  of 
their  date;  but  in  any  case  they  are  better  authority  than  a 
romantic  modern  story,  which  seems  not  even  to  be  a  genuine 
tradition. 

IV.  Most  writers  state,  or  rather  assume,  that  William  was  the 
only  child  of  Robert  and  Herleva.  The  lioness  was  bound  to  bring 
forth  only  a  single  cub.  But  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  pried  into  every 
comer  in  Norman  matters,  has,  in  a  paper  in  the  Archieologia  (xxvL 
349  et  seqq.),  brought  some  strong  arguments  to  show  that 
William  had  a  sister  by  the  whole  blood,  Adelaide  or  Adeliza,  wife 
of  Ingelram,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  This  Adelaide  was  the  mother  of 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  bore  her  mother's  name,  and  married 
Odo  of  Champagne ;  the  other  was  Judith,  the  too  £amous  wife  of  our 
Earl  Waltheo£  The  elder  Countess  Adelaide  has  been  commonly 
taken  to  be  only  a  half-sister  of  William,  a  daughter  of  Herleva  by  her 
husband  Herlwin.  She  appears  to  have  been  so  looked  on  by  the 
continuator  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  37),  who  calls  the  mother 
of  Judith  ''  soror  uterina  Willelmi  Regis  Anglorum  senioris,"  wonis 
which  he  would  hardly  use  of  a  daughter  of  Robert.  Still  Mr. 
Stapleton's  case  is  very  strong.  It  rests  mainly  on  a  charter,  which 
Mr.  Stapleton  prints,  granted  to  the  College  (afterwards  Monastery) 
of  Saint  Martin  of  Auche  (Alcis),  near  Aumale.     Adelaide  is  there 
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distiDctly  called  the  wife  of  Ingelram  and  sister  of  Wiiliain,and  her 
daaghterSy  Adelaide  and  Judith,  are  spoken  of.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  enriched  the  church  of  Saint  Martin,  and,  while 
still  young  (^quum  esset  adhuc  in  juyenili  aatate"),  she  had  it 
hallowed  by  Archbishop  Maurilius.  Now  Count  Ingeh-am  died  in 
1053,  <^^  Maurilius  was  Archbishop  of  Rouen  from  1055  to  1069. 
Mr.  Stapleton  thinks  that  these  dates  better  suit  a  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Herleva,  who  must  have  been  bom  between  1028  and 
1035,  than  a  daughter  of  Herlwin  and  Herleva,  who  could  not  have 
been  bom  before  1036.  There  are  also  two  statements  which, 
though  erroneous  as  they  stand,  point  to  the  parentage  argued  for 
by  Mr.  Stapleton  as  their  groundwork.  Thus  Orderic  (522  C) 
makes  Odo  of  Champagne  marry  a  sister  of  William  and  daughter 
of  Duke  Robert.  The  two  Adelaides,  mother  and  daughter,  are 
here  confounded,  but  the  fact  that  Duke  Robert  had  a  daughter  is 
preserved.  So  Robert  de  Monte,  under  the  year  1026  (Pertz,  vi. 
478),  preserves  the  name  of  Aeliz  or  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Duke 
Robert,  though  he  makes  her  the  child  of  another  mistress  and  not 
of  Herleva.  This  is  doubtless  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  existence 
of  Adelaide  with  the  belief  that  William  was  an  only  child. 

Hie  Norman  writers,  it  must  be  remembered,  know  nothing,  or 
choose  to  say  nothing,  of  the  marriage  of  Robert  with  Cnut's  sister 
Estrith.  See  vol.  i.  p.  468.  They  look  upon  Herleva  as  Robert's 
only  consort,  lawful  or  unlawful  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii. 
229  ;  ''  Unice  dilexit  et  aliquamdiu  justae  uxoris  loco  habuit.''  But 
no  writer  asserts  any  actual  marriage,  except  the  Tours  Chronicler 
in  Bouquet,  x.  284.  He  marries  Herleva  to  Robert  soon  after 
William's  birth ;  ''  Dux  Robertus,  nato  dicto  Guillelmo,  in  isto 
eodem  anno  matrem  pueri,  quam  defloraverat,  duxit  in  uxorem." 
He  also  transfers  the  story  of  Herleva  from  Falaise  to  Rouen. 
Possibly  also  some  notion  of  a  marriage  may  have  floated  across 
the  brain  of  our  own  Knighton,  when  he  said  (2339)  ^^^  William 
was  called  ''  Bastardus,"  ''  quod  ante  celebrationem  matrimonii 
natus  est." 

The  story  of  the  Tours  Chronicler  cannot  be  trae,  as  such 
a  marriage  would  have  legitimated  William,  and  he  could  not 
have  been  known  as  William  the  Bastard.  But  Herleva  might 
seem  from  WilKam  of  Malmesbury's  words  to  have  been  looked  on 
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as  something  more  than  an  ordinaiy  concubine.  It  is  strange  that 
he  should  be  the  only  writer  who  makes  Herlera  many  Herlwin 
during  Robert's  lifetime.  His  words  (iii.  277)  are,  '^Matrem, 
quantum  yixit,  insigni  indulgentia  dignatus  est,  quae,  ante  pairis 
obitum^  cuidam  Herlewino  de  Comitisyill^  mediocrinm  opum  viro, 
nupserat"  But  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  3)  distinctly  puts  the 
marriage  after  Robert's  death  ;  '^  Postquam  Hierosolymitanus  Dux 
obiit,  Herluinus  quidam  probus  miles  Herlevam  uxorem  doxit,  ex 
qui  duos  filioe,  Odonem  et  Robertum,  qui  postmodum  pFeedara 
sublimitatis  fuerunt,  procreavit."  According  to  Orderic  (660  B), 
Herleva  was  the  second  wife  of  Herlwin,  whose  son  Ralph  bj  a 
former  marriage  was  also  promoted  by  William.  The  honours 
shown  by  William  to  his  mother  seem  to  have  struck  writers  at 
a  distance.  Besides  William  of  Malmesbury  just  quoted,  the  Tours 
Chronicle  in  the  French  Duch^e  (iiL  361)  says,  ^' Matrem  dum 
yixit  honorifice  habuit,"  and  the  Limousin  writer  William  Crodell 
(Bouquet,  xL  235)  says,  "  Quillelmus  Rex  matrem  suam,  quamvis 
esset  inferiori  genere  orta,  multum  honoravit**  He  goes  on  to 
mention  the  promotion  of  her  sons. 

Of  the  sons  of  Herleva,  Odo  and  Robert,  I  need  not  speak  here ; 
but  I  may  mention  that  she  had  also  a  daughter  by  Herlwin,  named 
Muriel,  who  has  naturally  been  confounded  with  William's  other 
sister  Adelude.     Wace  says  (Roman  de  Rou,  1 1 1 45), 

"Kih  fiune  avut  Muriel, 
Seror  li  Dos  de  par  sa  mere 
£  Herluin  aveit  l(  pere." 

See  Taylor's  note,  p.  102. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  story  of  Robert  and  Herleva 
was  one  which  could  never  have  been  forgotten.  Yet  later  writers 
did  not  scruple  to  provide  the  Conqueror  with  new  and  strange 
mothers.  Thomas  Wikes,  tits  royalist  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (Oale,  ii.  22),  gives  William  the  following  wonderful 
pedigree.  He  was  ''  natus  ex  nobilissimi  muliere  Matilde,  quae  fuit 
filia  strenuissimi  militia  Ricliardi  dicti  Sanz-peur,  filii  Willielmi 
LwngespeyBy  filii  Rolandi,  qui  fiiit  primus  Dux  Normannorum." 
And  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  famous  Sir  John 
Fortescue  of  the  fifteenth  century  (for  a  knowledge  of  which  I 
have  to  thank  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue),  William  is 
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said  to  be  Eadward's  **  consanguineus  germanus  ex  Gimhild&  amiti 
and,  sorore  patris  sui."  The  confusion  is  delightful,  but  it  preserves 
the  fiEkct  that  the  kindred  between  William  and  Eadward  had  some* 
thing  to  do  with  an  aunt  of  one  or  other  of  them. 


NOTE  W.   p.  251. 
The  Battlb  op  Val-I»-dukes. 

Aftbb  my  account  of  the  battle  was  written,  I  received  a  small 
work  by  the  Abb6  Le  Cointe,  Cure  of  Cintheaux  (now  of  Cormelles), 
called  ^Conspiration  des  Barons  Normands  contre  Guillaume-le- 
Mtard,  Due  de  Normandie,  et  Bataille  du  Yal-des-dunes,  1047" 
(Caen,  1868).  M.  Le  Cointe  had  examined  the  ground  very  care- 
fully, both  before  and  since  my  visit  in  1867,  and  the  result  of  his 
researches  was  a  most  minute  topographical  account,  full,  accurate, 
and  rich  in  local  interest.  Since  its  publication,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  second  visit  to  Val-ds-dunes  in  May  1868,  in  company 
with  M.  Le  Cointe  himself  and  with  M.  Puiseux,  then  Professor  of 
History  at  Caen,  and  now  at  Tours.  Between  my  two  visits  the 
foundations  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Lawrence  had  been  brought  to 
light,  and  many  skeletons  had  been  found  there  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  field.  Since  then  I  am  told  that  further  researches  have 
discovered  stone  coffins  and  other  antiquities,  but  seemingly  of 
Merowingian  date. 

With  regard  to  more  strictly  historical  matters,  M.  Le  Cointe, 
following  in  the  main  the  same  authorities  as  I  do,  gives  essentially 
the  same  account.  But  he  also  makes  use  of  a  manuscript  Chro- 
nicle of  Normandy,  which  however  seems  not  to  be  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  and  whose  mistakes  he  often  stops  to  point  out. 
Late  writings  of  this  kind  are  of  course  valuable  only  when  there 
is  reason  to  believe  either  that  their  authoi-s  had  access  to  earlier 
written  authorities  now  lost,  or  else  that  they  embody  trustworthy 
local  traditions.  The  Chronicle  in  question  contains  two  state- 
ments which,  if  true,  are  highly  important,  and  the  truth  of  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  test.  One  is  that  the  rebels  were 
strengthened  by  a  party  of  Angevins  and  Cenomannians,  com- 
manded by  Ingelram,  nephew  of  Count  Geoffrey  Martel  (Le  Cointe, 
pp.  19,  35).     The  other  is  that  the  men  of  Caen — faithful  among 
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the  faithless — ^took  the  side  of  the  Duke  (p.  i8).  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  influence  of  the  local  chieftains  would  be  smaller, 
and  that  of  the  sovereign  greater,  in  a  considerable  and  growing 
town  than  it  was  at  Coutances  and  Bayeux. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to  M.  Le  Gointe's  excellent 
remarks  on  the  position  of  the  rebel  forces,  in  p.  25. 


NOTE  X.  p.  271. 
The  Counts  of  Anjou  akd  of  Chastbxs. 

With  Geofirey  Qrisegonelle,  and  still  more  with  Fulk  Nem, 
we  begin  to  get  on  firmer  historical  ground  than  we  can  find  in 
the  days  of  the  earlier  Counts.  Fulk  fills  an  important  place  in 
the  histoiy  of  Rudolf  Glaber,  having  two  whole  chapters  (iL  3,  4) 
pretty  well  to  himself.  And  the  exploits  of  Qeoffrey  derive  more  or 
less  of  corroborative  testimony  from  several  independent  soaroes. 
The  panegyrist  of  the  family  (Gest.  Cons.  246)  tells  us  that 
Geoffrey  took  an  active  part  in  resisting  Otto's  invasion  of  France 
in  978  (see  vol.  i.  p.  236).  And  in  the  inscription  from  Loches 
printed  in  Pertz,  iii.  623,  we  find  what  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
an  account  of  the  same  war,  and  that  in  the  words  of  Fulk  Nerra 
himself,  only  it  is  somewhat  strangely  transferred  to  the  reign  of 
Robert  The  story  ends,  "  Rex  Rotbertus,  congregate  generali  con- 
cilio,  consilio  patris  sui  et  episcoporum,  comitum,  baronum,  dedit 
Gaufrido  Comiti  quidquid  Rex  Lotharius  in  episcopatibus  suis, 
Andegavensi  scilicet  et  Cenomannensi,  habuerat.^'  We  learn  from 
a  distinct  and  contemporary  authority  that  Geoffrey  had  before 
that  taken  a  part  in  that  wild  raid  against  Aachen  (see  voL  i 
p.  236)  by  which  Lothar  had  provoked  the  Gkrman  inroad. 
''  Lotarius  .  .  .  Lotharingiam  calumniatus  est.  Cujus  expedi- 
tionibus  Gosfridus  Comes  Andegavorum,  pater  Fulconis  tdtimi, 
interfuit,  nostrasque  cBtatis  muUi  viri."  (Ghron.  S.  Maxentii,  Labbd, 
ii.  203.)  The  words  "Fulconis  ultimi*'  could  hardly  have  been 
used  during  the  life  of  Fulk  Nerra ;  it  looks  therefore  as  if  the 
Chronicler  wrote,  in  extreme  old  age,  after  Fulk's  death  in  1040. 
These  entries  about  Geoffrey's  attendance  on  Lothar  fit  in  curiously 
with  a  Breton  account  (Chron.  Brioc.  Morice,  p.  32),  how  Geoffrey 
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seized  on  Guerech,  the  Breton  Bbhop  and  Count,  on  his  return 
from  the  King's  Court,  and  forced  him — setting  a  precedent  for 
two  more  famous  acts  of  his  grandson — to  surrender  Nantes. 

Rudolf  Qlaber  is  very  full  on  the  war  between  Geoffrey  and 
Conan,  and  the  battle  of  Conquereux  ('' Concretus"  in  Rudolf, 
**  Conquerentium"  in  the  Angevin,  "Concruz"  in  the  Breton, 
Chronicles)  in  the  County  of  Nantes.  The  Bretons  mention  two 
battles  on  the  same  spot,  one  in  982,  the  other  in  992  (y  Kal. 
Julii),  when  Conan  was  killed  (Chron.  Bret.  ap.  Morice,  i.  et  seqq.)  ; 
the  Angevin  writer  (Labb^,  i.  275)  speaks  of  the  latter  only.  In 
the  battle  recorded  by  Rudolf,  Conan  seems  not  to  be  killed,  but  to 
be  only  '^truncatus  dexterd*'  (iL  3).  Conan,  according  to  Rudolf, 
had  taken  the  title  of  King,  like  several  of  his  predecessors.  This 
assumption  may  not  have  been  unconnected  with  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  987.  Rudolfs  account  of  the  Bretons  (ii.  3)  is  amusing.  Their 
land,  ''  finitimum  ac  perinde  vilissimum,  Comu  QallisB  nuncupatiur." 
This  vile  country  **  habitatur  diutius  a  gente  Brittonum,  quorum 
solaa  divitise  primitus  fuere  lihertas  jwd  puhlici  et  lactis  copia,  qui 
omni  prorsus  urbanitate  vacui,  suntque  illis  mores  inculti  ac  levis 
ira  et  stulta  garrulitas."  Rudolf  indeed  is  just  now  so  full  on 
Angevin  matters  that  the  local  pan^yrist  is  often  content  to 
copy  him. 

As  for  the  Counts  of  Chartres,  I  was  in  vol.  i.  pp.  454,  455, 
misled  by  a  passage  of  William  of  Jumi^es  (v.  10)  into  confound- 
ing the  first  and  the  second  Odo.  Odo  the  First  died  in  995,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theobald,  who  was  followed  in  1004  by 
Odo  the  second.  It  was  this  second  Odo  who  waged  the  war  about 
Tilli^res.  In  D'Achery,  iil  386,  there  is  a  charter  of  Richard  the 
Gk>od,  restoring  to  the  Church  of  Chartres  lands  which  had  been 
alienated  from  it,  doubtless  in  the  war  of  Tilli^res. 

Rudolf  Glaber  (iii.  2)  calls  the  younger  Odo,  '^secundus  Odo, 
filiuB  scilicet  prions  Odonis,  qui  quanto  potentior,  tanto  fraudu- 
lentior. ceteris."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Fuit  etiam  juge  litigium  et 
bella  frequentia  inter  ipsum  Odonem  et  Fulconem  Andegavorum 
Comitem,  quoniam  uterque  tumidus  superbi^  idcirco  et  pacis 
refuga."  The  Angevin  Chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  King 
Robert  with  leaving  Fulk  to  fight  their  common  battles  all  by 
himself.     This  first  war,  es|)ecially  the  battle  of  Pontlevois^  will 
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be  found  narrated  in  most  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  time.  See  GeBt 
Cons.  253  ;  Chronn.  Andeg.  (Labb^,  i.  375,  286,  287)  10 16,  1025, 
1026,  1027;  Chron.  S.  Maxent  (Labbd,  ii.  206)  1016,  1026; 
Chron.  S.  Florentii,  ap.  Morice,  122.  The  most  striking  piece  of 
detail,  the  intervention  of  Aldebert  of  Perigenx  in  990,  comes  from 
Ademar  (iii.  34,  ap.  Pertz,  iy.  131);  '^  Urbem  qnoque  Toronis 
obsidione  affectam  in  deditionem  accepit  et  Fulchoni  Comiti  Ande- 
gavensi  donavit.  Bed  ille  ingenio  doloso  civinm  amisit  post 
paullulum,  et  itemm  Odo  Campanensis  eam  recaperavit."  Odo 
is  prematurely  called  *^  Campanensis/'  as  he  did  not  become  Comit 
of  Champagne  till  10 19. 

Odo's  last  war  (see  p.  274)  is  described,  among  French  writers,  bj 
Rudolf  Qlaber,  iii.  9  ;  in  the  Gesta  Consulum,  254  ;  in  the  Frag- 
ment in  Duchesne,  iv.  97  ;  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Peter  at 
Sens  (D'Acherj,  ii.  475),  where  the  date  is  given  as  1046.  It  is 
described  also  by  aU  the  German  writers,  whom  the  matter  more 
immediately  concerned.  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Stravins^ 
Hist.  Germ.  L  342,  to  which  may  be  added  the  very  brief  notices 
of  Lambert  under  the  years  1033  and  1037.  The  Kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1032  by  the  death  of  King 
Rudolf  (see  vol.  i.  p.  731),  was  claimed  by  Odo  as  well  as  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  both  being  sisters'  sons  to  Rudolf.  Odo  obtained 
some  advantages  in  Burgundy,  and  he  is  said  to  have  received  an 
offer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  He  then  contemplated  a  restoration 
of  the  Lotharingian  Kingdom  and  a  coronation  at  Aachen.  In 
Germany  he  was  clearly  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of 
French  aggression.  While  one  manuscript  of  Hermann  calls  him 
**Princeps  Giillicss  Campanise,"  another  calls  him  ^^  Princeps  CoT' 
lingorum^^  (see  Pertz,  v.  121,  and  the  old  edition  of  Pistorioa, 
p.  137).  On  this  very  remarkable  expression,  see  vol.  i.  pp. 
600,  601. 

But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  sort  of  echo  of  these  distant 
events  which  reached  Ireland.  In  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  1038 
(O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Scriptt  iv.  324),  we  read  of  "proelium  inter 
Cuana  Regem  ferorwn  JSaxonum  et  Othonem  Regem  Francorum,  in 
quo  csesi  sunt  millia  plurima."  So  in  Tigcmach,  under  the  same 
year  (O'Conor,  i.  287),  "Proelium  inter  Cuanum  Regem  Saxonum 
et  Otam  Regem  Francorum,  in  quo  occisi  sunt  mille  cum  Otl" 
Here  Conrad  the  Frank  is  called  King  of  the  Saxons.     Not  only  is 
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the  Imperial  dignity  forgotten,  but  the  memory  of  the  great  Saxon 
dynasty  seems  to  extend  itself  over  all  succeeding  Kings  and 
Emperors.  Then  Odo,  a  French  Count,  striving  after  the  Kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  or  in  truth  after  any  Kingdom  that  he  could  get,  is 
magnified  into  a  King  of  the  French.  Lastly, ''  feri  ^  seems  to  be  a 
standing  epithet  for  all  Saxons,  whether  continental  or  insular.  The 
Ulster  Annals  (O'Conor,  iv.  326)  in  the  very  next  year  record  the 
death  of  ''Haraldus  Rex  Saxonum  ferorum,''  that  is^  Harold  the 
son  of  Cnut. 


NOTE  Y.    p.  273. 
The  Impbisonksnt  of  William  of  Aquitaine. 

This  imprisonment  of  William  of  Aquitaine  is  described  at  greater 
or  less  length  by  a  whole  crowd  of  writers.  See  the  G^sta  Gonsulum 
(257,  258),  where  the  war  is  very  fully  narrated;  the  Angevin 
Chronicles  under  1033 ;  Chron.  S.  MicL  ap.  Labb^,  i.  350 ;  Will. 
Pict.  86;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  231  ;  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1032,  1035. 
According  to  the  Gesta  the  war  began  out  of  the  quarrel  ^bout 
Saintonge,  and  it  is  probably  with  reference  to  that  county  that 
both  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Malmesbuiy  speak  of  the 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  as  the  "lord"  (dominus)  of  Geoffrey.  Fulk 
Nerra  himself  also  in  a  letter  to  King  Robert,  preserved  among  the 
letters  of  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres  (Duchbsne,  iv.  192),  speaks  of 
^'Guillemus  Pictavorum  Comes  herus  mens.*'  The  Chronicle  o^ 
Saint  Maxentius  also  speaks  of  the  battle  "juxta  monasterium 
Sancti  Jovini  ad  Montem  Cserium"  (Labb^,  ii.  207).  It  is  of 
course  dwelt  on  at  much  greater  length  in  the  G«sta. 

The  cession  of  Bourdeaux,  asserted  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
seems  hardly  credible.  The  author  of  the  G^sta,  generally  not  disposed 
to  underrate  the  successes  of  the  Angevin  house,  speaks  only  of  the 
cession  of  the  disputed  territory  of  Saintonge.  William  of  Poitiers 
(86)  says  only  that  "argenti  et  auri  pondus  gravissimum,  atque 
prcedia  ditissima  extorsit."  And  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius 
(a.  1036)  speaks  of  no  territorial  cession  at  all,  but  only  of  a  ransom ; 
*^  IsembertuB  Episcopus  Pictavis  fecit  synodum,  ubi  magnam  pacem 
[doubtless  the  Truce  of  God]  firmavit.     Qui,  cum  Eustachift  uxore 
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Ouillelmi  Comitis,  aliqauitaliim  ezspoliavit  monasteria  anio  et 
argento,  ande  redimerent  eum."  He  then  mentions  the  deaths  of 
William  and  Eostachia.  It  was  perhaps  the  flom-ish  of  William  of 
Poitiers  (86)  about  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  cities  obeying 
Oeoffrej  {**  Andegavi,  Turoni,  Pictones,  Bnrdegala,  multe  regiones, 
civitates  plurimse  ")  which  saggested  a  formal  cession  of  Bonrdeaox 
to  the  mind  of  William  of  Malmesbmy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eustachia  was  the  real  wife  of 
William  the  Fat,  the  prisoner  of  G^ffirey,  and  that  Agnes,  whom 
Geffrey  married,  was  only  his  fitthei^s  widow.  William  of  Poitiers 
says  distinctly  that,  after  the  death  of  William,  Greoi&ey  *^  novercam 
pnecipue  nobilitatis  [she  was  daughter  of  Otto-William,  Count  of 
Burgundy]  toro  suo  sociavit"  (p.  86).  He  is  followed  by  WilHam 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  231),  who  says,  ''  Martellus,  ne  quid  deesset  im- 
pudentisB,  novercam  defuncti  matrimonio  sibi  copulavit"  So  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius,  which  places  the  death  of  William  in 
1036,  places  the  marriage  in  1037.  This  last  Chronicle  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  us  any  intelligible  reason  for  Geo£&«y*s  conduct  in 
contracting  this  marriage.  Agnes  could  not  have  been  very  young, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  her  first  marriage  in  10 18  (Art  de 
Ydrifier  les  Dates,  ii.  354.  The  date,  according  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Maxentius,  is  1023,  but  then  the  second  marriage  is  put 
later  also) ;  but  Geoffrey  had  a  political  motive.  "  Willermo  Comite 
mortuo,  Pictavenses  in  mogno  angore  et  anxietate  positi  de  morte 
principis  sui,  sicut  oves  sine  pastore  relicti,  Odonem  Comitem, 
germanum  ejus  ex  patre  supradicto,  ex  Gasconi^  convocaverunt. 
Per  hflBc  tempora  Gaufredus  Martellus  duxerat  uxorem  supradictam 
Agnetem,  caussS  Pictavensium,  ut  haberet  sibi  subditos  adhuc  duo- 
bus  filiis  suis,  scilicet  Petro  et  Gaufredo  parvulis  "  (Labb^,  iL  207). 
The  two  boys  were  in  the  end  (1044)  established  by  Geoffirey  as 
Counts  of  Poitiers  and  Gascony  respectively. 

Some  of  the  Angevin  and  Norman  Chroniclers  seem  to  have 
confounded  the  two  Williams^  William  the  Great,  the  husband  of 
Agnes,  and  William  the  Fat,  her  stepson,  who  was  imprisoned  by 
Geofirey.  They  therefore  made  a  strange  hash  of  the  story,  making 
Geoffrey  marry  the  wife  of  the  prince  whom  he  imprisoned,  and 
that  even  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  The  Angevin  Chronicler 
in  Labb^,  i.  276,  puts  the  marriage  of  Agnes  a  year  before  the  im- 
prisonment of  William  (1032  and  1033).    "Gaufridus  Martellus," 
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he  sajSy  ^'Agnetem  dnzit  ineesto  eor^uffio"  It  is  not  dear  whether 
there  was  any  kindred  between  Geofirey  and  Agnes,  or  whether  the 
Chronicler  called  the  marriage  "  incestum  "  because  he  fancied  that 
Agnes  had  a  husband  alive.  The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Michael's 
Jtfount  (Labb^,  i.  350)  is  still  more  express.  The  marriage  is 
recorded  under  1032,  and  under  1033  we  read  that  Geoffi-ey  took 
prisoner  William  ''cujus  uxorem  Agnetem  ante  duxerat."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  chronology  and  the  facts  are  alto- 
gether confused,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  look  with  some  little 
suspicion  on  the  other  events  which  the  Angevin  Chronicler  con- 
nects both  with  the  imprisonment  and  with  the  marriage.  Under 
1032,  after  recording  the  marriage,  he  adds,  ''lude  bellum  illud 
exsecrabile  quod  contra  patrem  suum  per  annos  fere  septem  subse- 
quentes  impie  gessit"  On  the  imprisonment  in  1033  he  adds, 
**  Quare  orta  est  discordia  inter  patrem  et  matrem."  What  could 
these  things  have  to  do  with  one  another  ? 


NOTE  Z.    p.  316. 
The  Bayaqes  attbibitted  to  Habold  and  Godwine. 

The  only  writer  who  puts  on  anything  like  a  tone  of  censure  with 
regard  either  to  Harold's  conduct  at  Porlock  or  to  Godwine's  plun- 
dering along  the  south  coast,  is  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  he 
does  not  draw  the  proper  distinction  between  the  doings  of  father 
and  son.  His  words  (ii.  1 99)  are,  "  Exsulum  quisque,  de  loco  suo 
^ressi,  Britanicum  mare  circumvagari,  littora  piraticis  latrociniis 
infestare,  de  cognati  popiUi  opibus  prasdaa  eximias  conjectare,** 

There  is  however  a  marked  difference  of  tone  in  the  way  in 
which  the  story  of  Harold's  landiog  at  Porlock  is  told  by  the  dif- 
ferent Chroniclers.  The  Abingdon  writer,  as  I  have  often  noticed, 
may  be  looked  on  as  to  some  extent  hostile  to  Gt)dwine,  and  the 
Worcester  writer,  though  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Earl,  yet 
constantly  follows  the  Abingdon  narrative.  The  Peterborough  ver- 
sion, I  need  hardly  say,  is  quite  independent,  and  is  always  strong 
for  Godwine.  According  to  Abingdon  and  Worcester  (1052) 
Harold  landed  and  plundered,  and  then  the  people  of  the  country 
came  together  to  withstand  him.     He  landed,  they  say,  and  "  yo^ 
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mycel  gehergode,  and  ysat  landfolc  him  ongean  gaderodan."  Bnt 
the  Peterborough  writer  makes  the  local  force  to  have  been  already 
brought  together,  and  speaks  of  no  ravaging  till  after  Hiarold  had 
found  the  country  hostila  Harold  came  to  Porlock — *'and  wea 
jieer  mycel  folc  gegaderod  ongcan.  Ac  he  ne  wandode  na  him 
metes  to  tylienne;  code  up,  and  ofeloh  |«er  mycelne  ende  Jies 
folcea."  That  is  to  say,  the  partisan  of  Godwine  tells  the  tale 
in  the  way  least  unfavourable  to  Harold,  while  the  hostile  or  in- 
different writer  tells  it  in  the  way  most  un&vourable.  But  the 
pains  taken  in  both  directions  show  that  both  writers  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  harrying  and  slaying,  unless  done  in  strict  self- 
defence,  was  discreditable. 

The  Biographer  of  Eadward  seems  to  have  thought  differenUy. 
He  greatly  exaggerates  the  ravaging,  and  tells  the  tale  (405)  in  a 
tone  of  distinct  triumph ;  "  Ab  ipsis  Occidentalium  Britonum  sire 
Anglorum  finibus  usque  quo  Dux  consederat^  ferro,  igne,  et  abdacti 
pned^  omne  regnum  sunt  devastatL"  It  has  been  ingeniously 
suggesteil  to  me  from  this  passage  that  the  Biographer  was  a 
foreigner.  His  way  of  looking  at  this  particular  matter  certainly 
stands  out  in  distinct  contrast  to  that  of  all  the  native  writers.  The 
supposition  that  he  was  a  foreigner  would  account  for  many  of  Uie 
characteristics  of  his  work.  It  would  fully  explain  his  minute 
personal  knowledge  of  many  thiugs,  combined  with  his  frequent 
inaccuracy  about  others.  It  would  account  for  his  invariable  ten- 
dency to  dwell  on  all  personal  details  about  the  King,  the  Lady, 
and  the  Earls,  and  rather  to  slur  over  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom.  But,  if  he  was  a  foreigner,  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes 
forbids  the  notion  that  he  was  a  Frenchmau.  Probably  he  was 
a  member  of  the  other  importation  from  Lotharingia. 

But  it  is  veiy  singular  that,  in  the  account  of  the  plundering  of 
Godwine  in  Wight  and  Portland,  it  is  the  Peterborough  writer  who 
puts  matters  in  the  strongest  light ;  '*  And  eodon  yesr  upp,  an 
hergodon  swa  lange  ygsr  ysdt  ^t  folc  geald  heom  swa  mycel  swa  hi 
heom  on  l^;den ;  and  gewendon  heom  |>a  westweard,  0%  )»et  hi 
comon  to  Portlande,  and  eodon  |>8er  up,  and  dydon  to  hearme  mca 
hwet  9wa  hi  d6n  miktanP  Abingdon,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions 
the  plundering  only  incidentally,  when  saying  that  it  ceased  after 
the  meeting  of  Godwine  and  Harold ;  "  And  hi  na  mycelne  heann 
ne  dydon  sy^^n  big  togsedere  comon,  buton  ^t  heo  metsunge 
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namon."  And  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  which  follow  is 
remarkable ;  ^  Ac  speonnon  heom  eall  ]>8et  landfolc  to  be  ^m  sse 
ximan,  and  eac  up  on  lande."  The  people  joined  Godwine,  not- 
withstanding his  plunderings. 

The  mention  of  the  plundering  in  Sheppey  (see  p.  321)  comes 
also  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  only.  These  differences  show 
that  the  several  wiiters,  though  one  often  wrote  in  a  different 
spirit  from  another,  all  wrote  honestly,  and  that  they  did  not  either 
wilfully  invent  or  wilfully  conceal  things  for  party  purposes. 

In  the  name  of  common  fairness,  as  wishing  to  give  to  our  common 
hero  his  due  praise  and  no  more,  I  must  protest  against  the  way  in 
which  the  Porlock  story  is  slurred  over  by  Thierry  and  Mr.  St  John. 
This  part  of  Harold's  conduct  cannot  be  defended,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  concealed.  It  is  enough  that  he  wiped  out  the  stain  by  his 
refusal  on  a  later  day  to  ravage  one  inch  of  the  Kingdom  which 
had  been  given  him  to  guard. 


NOTE  AA.   p.  317. 
The  Nakbatives  of  the  RBxunN  op  Godwine. 

Of  the  return  of  Qodwine,  as  of  his  banishment,  we  have  three 
original  narratives,  those  of  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chro- 
niclers, which  may  be  reckoned  as  one,  that  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  and  that  of  Eadward's  Biographer.  Each  once  more 
shows  its  respective  character ;  each  has  its  characteristic  tone ; 
each  brings  some  particular  facts  into  greater  notice  than  the 
others ;  but  there  are  no  really  important  contradictions  among 
them.  The  Peterborough  writer  retains  his  old  character  as  the 
stoutest  of  all  adherents  of  Godwine.  The  Abingdon  Chronicler 
may  be  looked  on  as  in  some  sort  an  enemy ;  it  is  at  the  end  of 
this  year  that  he  breaks  out  into  that  complaint  about  Godwine's 
appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  I  have  spoken  else- 
where (see  above,  pp.  32,  350,  544).  But  he  is  not  an  uncandid 
enemy ;  some  of  the  points  which  tell  most  strongly  in  Godwine's 
favour  come  out  with  great  force  in  his  narrative ;  it  is  from  him 
that  we  get  the  fullest  picture  of  the  zeal  with  which  Godwine  was 
iceceived  by  the  maritime  shires.     He  also,  as  we  have  seen  (see 
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above,  p.  624),  though  he  makes  the  most  of  Harold's  ravages,  makes 
the  least  of  those  of  Godwine.  This  last  feature  is  not  what  one 
would  have  expected.  His  dislike  to  Qodwine  follows  him  to  his 
death,  but  in  his  later  narrative  it  oertainlj  is  not  extended  to 
Harold.  On  the  whole  we  maj  saj  that,  as  a  monk,  he  has  a 
certain  personal  feeling  against  Qodwin^  but  that,  as  an  English- 
man, he  is  true  to  Godwine's  cause. 

The  Biographer  takes  his  usual  line.  He  is  a  courtier,  eom- 
parativelj  careless  of  the  march  of  public  events,  but  full  of  per- 
sonal incidents  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His  narrative 
is  nowhere  richer  in  those  little  indirect  and  unconscious  touches 
which  are  often  worth  more  than  direct  statements.  I  need  hardly 
saj  that  he  is  the  most  careless  as  to  chronology  of  all  three.  The 
Peterborough  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  attentive. 
I  therefore  make  him  my  main  guide  throughout  the  story,  but 
I  draw  touches  and  incidents  from  both  the  other  sources  without 
hesitation. 

Thus,  at  the  very  beginning,  the  Abmgdon  writer  makes  the 
great  accession  which  the  men  of  Kent  and  Sussex  made  to  Qod- 
wine's  force  (p.  320)  happen  immediately  on  his  first  coming  from 
Flanders,  before  he  was  pursued  by  the  Eing^s  ships.  This  is 
hardly  possible,  and  we  accordingly  find  from  the  Peterborough 
narrative  that  it  really  happened  later,  after  the  storm  and  tibe 
return  to  Flanders,  incidents  which  the  Abingdon  writer  leaves 
out  But  it  is  from  the  Abingdon  writer  that  we  get  that  most 
emphatic  expression  of  the  popular  attachment  to  Godwine,  how 
tbe  men  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  the  other  south-eastern  districts 
pledged  themselves  to  **  live  and  die "  with  the  Earl.  WiUiam  of 
Malmesbury,  as  he  so  often  does,  follows  Peterborough,  though  he 
is  not  without  touches  of  his  own. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  story  (p.  322),  we  find  a  good  illustration 
of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  Biographer.  The  Abingdon  and  Wor- 
cester Chronicles  clearly  imply  that  Eadward  knew  nothing  of  the 
second  attempt  of  Godwine  till  the  Earl  had  reached  Sandwich ; 
**  pa  Eadwerd  cyng  }tBt  geaxode,"  &c.  The  question  in  the  text 
as  to  the.  whereabouts  of  the  King  naturally  occurs.  Florence 
(1052)  made  a  very  obvious  inference  from  his  authorities,  when 
he  wrote,  ^'Begi  Eadwardo,  tune  temporis  Zundonim  denwranJd^ 
illorum  adventus  nunciatur.'*      But  these  words  are  simply  an 
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inference ;  they  do  not  translate  any  statement  in  the  Chronicles, 
and  we  find  from  the  Biographer,  the  best  authority  for  the  King's 
personal  movements,  that  it  is  a  wrong  inference.  "  Audito  itaque 
Rex  ejus  [Godwini]  violento  et  absque  ejus  nutu  in  regnum  suum 
ingressu,  quamquam  fidem  referentibus  non  accommodaret,  tamen 
cum  militari  copiA  qud  poterat,  Lundoniam  venit'*  (Vita  Eadw. 
405).  He  therefore  was  elsewhere  when  he  heard  the  news.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  Utque  o/cri  erat  animo  et  promptissimoi 
strenuitatisy  ingressum  civitatis,  qua  tendebat,  prohibere  tentabat.'' 
The  words  in  Italics  must  apply  to  Eadward,  and  the  Biographer 
would  hardly  venture  upon  satire.  iEthelred  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  his  fits  of  energy,  and  Eadward  also  had  his  fits,  if  not  of 
energy,  at  least  of  passion. 

When  we  get  to  the  n^otiations  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  it 
is  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  only  that  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  personal  agency  of  Stigand  (p.  327).  A  year  before,  the 
Biographer  was  the  only  writer  who  spoke  of  him.  This  is  just 
the  way  in  which,  in  a  story  of  this  kind,  our  several  accounts  fill 
up  gaps  in  each  other,  and  strengthen  each  other's  authority.  The 
conduct  attributed  to  Stigand  at  one  time  by  one  account  exactly 
agrees  with  the  conduct  attributed  to  him  at  another  time  by 
another  and  quite  independent  account.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle 
simply  says,  '^  Qerseddon  ))a  |>set  man  sende  wise  men  betweonan, 
and  setton  gri^  on  8Bg6re  healfe.*'  So  Florence,  '*  Sapientiores 
quiqvA  [Roger  of  Wendover,  or  his  copyist,  or  his  editor,  turns  this 
into  ''sapientes  quinque**  i.  491]  ex  utrdque  parte,  inter  Regem  et 
Ducem  pacem  redintegrantes,  exercitum  ab  armis  discedere  jus- 
serunt.''  The  Canterbury  writer  follows  Peterborough  in  mention- 
ing Stigand,  but  adds,  rather  unluckily,  ^'  ]>e  was  ]>e8  cinges  raedgifa 
and  his  handprest.*' 

The  adjournment  till  the  morning  of  Tuesday  appears  from  the 
words  of  Florence^  ''Mane  autem  facto,  concilium  Rex  habuit." 
These  words  answer  to  nothing  in  the  actual  narrative  of  any  of 
the  Chroniclers;  but  they  are  implied  in  what  the  Abingdon 
writer  says  afterwards ;  ''  Dset  ¥r8es  on  ]>one  Mouandsg  sefter  Sea 
Marian  maesse  )>8Bt  God  wine  mid  his  scipum  to  Su%geweorce  becom, 
and  ]>aes  on  merigen,  on  ]K)ne  Tiwesdseg  hi  gewurdon  sehte,  swa  hit 
her  beforan  stent."  We  thus  see  that,  in  the  flow  of  narration, 
especially  in  the  rhetorical  language  of  the  Biographer,  the  events 
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of  two  days  have  been  ran  into  one.  This  is  especiallj  shown  in  one 
expression  of  the  Biographer.  According  to  him,  one  of  the  reasons 
which  made  Eadward  finally  yield  at  the  Gemot  was  becanse  he 
saw  that  Oodwine's  military  force  was  the  stronger  (''  Ducem,  quern 
utique  yidebat,  sibi  satis,  si  uti  vellet,  superiorem  annis ") ;  this 
consideration  would  rather  belong  to  the  former  day.  It  is  clear 
that  the  **  mycel  Gemot,"  as  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  trium- 
phantly calls  it,  was  held  on  Tuesday  morning.  Its  details  must 
be  gathered  from  all  sources.  Bits  of  the  official  decrees  peep  out 
both  in  Abingdon  and  in  Peterborough,  but  it  is  the  Peterborough 
writer,  the  stoutest  Englishman  that  ever  took  pen  in  hand,  who 
loves  emphatically  to  dwell  on  the  democratic  character  of  this 
great  gathering.  It  is  from  his  expression  '^wi^utan  Lundene," 
combined  with  the  description  which  the  Biographer  gives  of 
Godwine  and  Eadward  afterwards  going  together  to  the  P«daoe 
(see  p.  335),  that  we  learn  that  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  open 
air.  The  Biographer  cares  little  for  the  political  character  of  the 
meeting,  but  there  is  no  part  of  his  whole  narrative  in  which  he  is 
richer  in  those  little  personal  touches  which  give  him  his  chief 
value.  His  account  is  most  graphic  and  animated,  and  the  reader 
will  easily  see  that  I  have  largely  drawn  upon  him. 

The  flight  of  Robert,  Ulf,  and  the  other  Normans  (see  p.  328) 
certainly  happened  before  the  meeting  of  the   Gem6t^   therefore 
doubtless  on  Monday  evening.     From  the  account  in  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  and  in  Florence  it  might  seem  that  it  was  on  Tuesday, 
after  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  them  in  the  Qem6t 
But  in  the  more  careful  order  of  the  Peterborough  writer  it  becomes 
plain  that  it  happened  immediately  after  the  mission  of  Stigand, 
that  is,  on  Monday;    ''Da  geaxode  Rotberd  arcebiscop  and  ^ 
Frencisce  menu  )>8et  [the  agreement  made  by  Stigand]  genamon 
heora  hors  and  gewendon."     Then,  after  the  details  of  their  ride, 
comes  the  account  of  the  Gem6t.     So  William   of  Malmesbuty, 
ii.  199.   Before  the  Gem6t, ''  Ule  [Robert],  non  exspectati  violentii, 
sponte  profugerat,  quum  sermo  pacis  componeretur."     And  this  is 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  incidental  references  in  the  Biographer. 
He  does  not  directly  describe  the  flight  of  Robert  and  his  com- 
panions,  but  he  speaks  of  the  King  at  the  Gem6t  as  "  destitutiu 
imprimis  fug&  Archiprsesulis  et  suorum  multorum,  verentium  ad- 
spectum  Duels,  qui  scilicet  auctores  fuerant  illius  concitati  turbiniai** 
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The  perBonal  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Godwine,  dis- 
tinct firom,  and  following  after,  the  public  votes  of  the  Gem6t 
(see  p.  335),  rests  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  Biographer  only. 
The  Chroniclers,  as  was  natural,  think  mainly  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Assembly,  and  merge  the  private  reconciliation  in  the  public  one. 
The  chaplain  of  the  Lady,  as  naturally,  looks  at  things  in  an  oppo- 
site way.  It  is  possible  however  that,  in  one  passage  of  his  story, 
the  Peterborough  writer  had  the  private  reconciliation  in  his  mind. 
Once,  and  once  only,  is  his  way  of  speaking  less  popular  than  that 
of  his  Abingdon  brother.  Where  Abingdon  says,  "  And  man  gealde 
Qodvnne  clsene  his  eorldom  swa  full  and  swa  for^  swa  he  fyrmest 
ahte,"  Peterborough  has  ''and  se  cyng  fargeaf  ]iam  eorle  and  his 
beamum  his  fulne  freondscype  and  falne  eorldom,"  &c.  This  sounds 
very  much  as  if  the  Peterborough  writer  was  combining  in  his  mind 
the  public  restoration  by  the  Gem6t  and  the  personal  reconciliation 
with  the  King.  But  in  any  case  we  cannot  mistake  the  minute  and 
local  description  given  by  the  Biographer;  ''Rex  itaque  coactus 
tum  misericordid  et  satis&ctione  Duels  .  .  .  devictus  quoque  preci- 
bus  supplicantium,  redditis  armis  suis,  cum  Duce  in  palatium 
processit,  ibique,  pauUatim  defervente  animi  motu  sedatus,  sapi- 
entium  consilio  usus,  Ihid  osctdum  prcebu/U,*'  &c.  (p.  406).  I  have 
little  doubt  that  ''redditis  armis  suis''  means  that  Eadward  returned 
to  "Godwine  the  arms  which  Godwine  had  laid  at  his  feet  (see  p. 
335)y  ^®  restoration  of  the  official  axe  being  the  obvious  outward 
sign  of  the  restoration  of  the  office  itself.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  "  sapientium  consilio  usus  "  means  merely  "  following  the 
advice  of  wise  men,"  or  whether  it  is  a  technical  expression,  "carrying 
out  the  decree  of  the  Witan."  In  a  simpler  writer  I  should  be  inclined 
to  take  it  in  the  latter  sense  ;  but  the  Biographer,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  talk  directly  about  the  Witan  at  all,  would  probably  have  used 
some  more  rhetorical  phrase.  Besides  we  have  already,  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  "wise  men,"  where  the 
reference  is  clearly  not  to  official  but  to  personal  wisdom. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  striking  in  the  way  in  which 
our  narrative  of  this  great  event  has  to  be  put  together  from  several 
independent  accounts,  and  in  the  amount  of  precision,  even  in  very 
minute  points,  which  we  are  able  to  reach  by  carefully  comparing 
tme  account  with  another.     It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  collect  together 
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the  shapes  which  the  stoiy  takes  in  later  writers,  but  I  camiot  pass 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Winchester  annalist  (p.  25)  weaves  the 
return  of  Qodwine  into  the  legend  of  Emma,  which  he  {Jaoes  in 
1043  (see  above,  p.  569).  Eadward  recalls  Godwine  at  the  prayer 
of  his  mother ;  ^  Precibus  matris  suae  revocavit  Godwinum  Comi- 
tern  et  filios  ejus  ab  exsilio,  et  conceptum  in  eos  rancorem  re- 
misit  ad  plenum,  et  singulis  honores  suos  reddidit."  Selden  also 
(Titles  of  Honour,  pp.  525,  526)  seems  to  have  confounded  this 
reconciliation  between  Eadward  and  Godwine  with  that  imaginary 
reconciliation  socm  after  Eadward's  election  of  which  Bromton  is 
so  full.     See  vol.  i.  p.  767. 

The  story  adopted  by  some  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  about 
Godwine  giving  his  son  Wulihoth  and  his  grandson  Hakon  as 
hostages  to  the  King,  by  whom  they  were  immediately  banded  over 
to  the  keeping  of  Duke  William,  I  mention  here  only  lest  I  should 
seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  It  is  part  of  the  story  of  Harold's  oath, 
which  I  shall  discuss  at  large  in  my  next  volume. 


NOTE  BB.    p.  336. 

The  Pilorimaob  of  Sweoek. 

I  OAiTKOT  help  noticing  the  strange  perversion  of  the  story  of 
Swegen  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  writer  generally  so  aocmnate 
as  Dr.  Lingard.  ''But  to  Sweyn,"  he  tells  us  (i.  341),  " Eadward  • 
was  inexorable.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  inhuman  and  per- 
fidious murder ;  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  his  family,  he 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons."  This  seems 
to  come  from  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  491);  ''Bex  .  .  .  pristinom 
honorem  restituit  Godwino  et  filiis  ejus  omnibus,  preter  Swannm, 
qui  Beomum  peremerat  Regis  [sic]  consobrinum,  unde,  pcmUentiaJk 
ctgenSf  de  Flandrid  nudis  pedibus  Hierosolymam  petens,  in  reditu 
suo  per  viam  defunctus  est"  This  would  most  naturally  mean 
that  Swegen  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  after  the  restoration  of  his 
family,  and  it  might  also  seem  to  imply  that  the  pilgrimage  was 
an  imposed  penance.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sw^^  had 
already  set  out  for  Jerusalem  before  his  fiather  left  Flanders,  and 
the  expressions  of  the  best  writers  seem  to  show  that  the  penance 
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was  altogether  self-imposed.  On  the  former  point  the  words  of  tho 
Abingdon  Chronicle  (1052)  are  decisive;  "Swegen^br  cww  to 
Hierusalem  of  Bri<^/'  80  Florence  (1052),  who  also  gives  a  hint 
on  the  other  point ;  '*  Ille  enim,  dtictus  pcsnitentid,  eo  quod,  ut 
prselibavimus,  consobrinum  suum  Beom  occiderat,  de  Flandrii 
nudis  pedibus  Jerusalem  jam  adterai"  William  of  Malmesbury 
(ii.  200;  see  above,  p.  loi)  does  not  mention  the  time,  but  says 
that  he  went  "pro  conscierUid  Brunonis  cognati  interempti.**  About 
the  chronology  then  there  is  no  doubt,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  pilgrimage  was  other  than  a  self-imposed  one. 
Swegen,  in  short,  if  a  great  criminal,  was  also  a  great  penitent,  and 
it  is  rather  hard  to  deprive  him  of  that  character  in  order  to  exalt 
Saint  Eadward  and  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  Eadward  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  inexorable ;  Swegen's  family  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  abandoning  him;  he  most  likely  did  not  need  the 
discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons;  his  own  conscience  had 
already  pronounced  sentence  upon  him.  It  was  probably  Florence's 
expression  '^pcenitentii  ductus''  which  suggested  Soger's  "poeni- 
tentiam  agens,"  and  from  the  latter  Dr.  Lingard  clearly  got  his 
idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons. 

Thierry  (i.  201)  seems,  contrary  to  the  best  accounts,  but  in  con- 
formity with  a  possible  interpretation  of  Boger,  to  bring  Swegen  to 
the  Gem6t,  and  to  make  him  banish  himself  there;  ^'Tous  lea 
membres  de  cette  famille  populaire  rentr^ment  dans  leurs  honneur% 
it  I'exception  d'un  seul,  de  Sweyn,  qui  y  renon9a  volontairement." 
Out  of  this  view  Lord  Lytton  (Harold,  L  196  et  seqq.)  has  made  a 
fine  scena 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle  makes  Swegen  die  at  Constantinople  ; 
Florence  places  his  death  in  Lykia.  He  adds  that  he  died  of  the 
cold — ''  invalitudine  ex  nimio  frigore  contract^."  Florence,  writing 
with  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  before  him,  could  have  no  motive  to 
change  the  well  known  Constantinople  into  the  less  known  Lykia, 
unless  he  had  good  information  that  Lykia  really  was  the  place. 
But  the  Chronicler  might  very  easily  put  Constantinople,  a 
thoroughly  familiar  name,  instead  of  Lykia,  of  which  he  had 
perhaps  never  heard.  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii  200)  has  quite 
another  stoiy;  ''A  Saracenis  circumventus  et  ad  mortem  csesua 
est." 

A  close  parallel  to  the  pilgrimage  of  Swegen  is  found  in  that  of 
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Lagman  (on  the  name  see  vol.  i.  p.  456)  King  of  Man,  107^- 
1093  (Munch,  p.  4)  ;  ^'Bebellavit  autem  contra  etun  Haraldns 
frater  ejus  multo  tempore.  Sed  tandem  captus  a  Lagmanno,  geni- 
talibus  et  oculia  privatus  est.  Post  hseo  Lagmannus,  pcenitens  quod 
fratris  sui  oculos  eruisset,  sponte  regnum  suum  dimisit,  et  signo 
crucis  dominiciB  insignituS)  iter  JeroBolimitanum  arripuit^  quo  et 
mortuus  eat" 


NOTE  CC.   p.  341. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Position  of  Stigakd. 

Stioani>,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  as  favourite  an  object 
of  Norman  abuse  as  Godwine  himself.  And  abuse  of  Stigand  is 
one  degree  more  reasonable  than  abuse  of  Godwine.  For,  though 
Stigand's  conduct  seems  to  have  in  no  waj  broken  the  laws  of 
England,  and  though  it  might  easily  have  been  justified  bj  abun- 
dance of  English  precedents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  offended 
against  the  strict  laws  of  the  Church  as  understood  by  continental 
canonists.  Of  the  mingled  state  of  English  feeling  with  regard  to 
him  I  have  spoken  in  several  passages  of  the  text  (see  aboye, 
PP*  34 1 >  433,  444);  I  will  here  bring  together  some  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

The  offences  of  Stigand,  as  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  Canon  Law,  are 
thus  stated  by  Florence,  when  recording  his  degradation  in  1070  ; 

''Stigandus  Dorubemiso  archiepiscopus  degradatur  tribus  ex 
caussis,  scilicet,  quia  episcopatum  Wintonie  cum  archiepiacopato 
injuste  possidebat ;  et  quia,  vivente  archiepiscopo  Roberto,  non 
solum  archiepiscopatum  sumpsit,  sed  etiam  ejus  pallium,  quod 
CantwarisB  remansit,  dum  vi  injuste  ah  Anglid  pulsus  est,  in 
missarum  celebratione  aliquamdiu  usus  est;  et  post  a  Benedicto, 
quem  sancta  Romana  ecclesia  excommunicavit,  eo  quod  pecuniis 
sedem  apostolicam  invasit,  pallium  aocepit'' 

On  Stigand's  plurality  of  Bishopricks,  an  offence  in  which  he 
was  &r  from  standing  alone,  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  might  be 
expected,  gets  more  rhetorical,  and  yet,  after  all,  he  seems  to  see 
that,  as  things  went,  there  was  nothing  so  very  monstrous  in  ilr 
He  mentions  the  matter  in  the  Gesta  Regum,  ii.  199 ; 
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"Invasit  continuoy  illo  [Roberto]  vivente,  Stigandus^  qui  erat 
episoopus  WintoDise,  arcbiepiscopatum  Cantoariensem ;  infamis  ain- 
bittiis  pontifex,  et  bononim  ultra  debitum  appetitor,  qui,  spe  throni 
excelsioris,  episcopatum  Saxonum  Australium  deserens,  Wintoniam 
insederit,  illam  quoque  cum  archiepiscopatu  tenuerit." 

But  in  tbe  Gesta  Pontificum  (ii6  b),  after  a  good  deal  of  abuse, 
be  gets  somewhat  mollified ;  • 

'*  Nonne  illud  belluinee  rapacitatis  dices,  quod  Wintonise  episco- 
patum  et  Cantuarise  arcbiepiscopatum,  prseterea  multas  abbatias 
[see  Hist.  Eliens.  ii.  41]  solus  ipse  possidebat,  quae  singula  satis 
superque  sufficerent  alicui  probo  viro  ?  Sed  ego  conjicio  ilium  non 
jndido  sed  errore  peccsisse,  quod  homo  illiteratus  (sicuti  plerique 
et  pene  omnes  tunc  temporis  Anglise  Episoopi)  nesciret  quantum 
delinqueret,  rem  ecclesiasticorum  negotiorum  sicut  publicorum 
actitari  existimans/' 

The  feeling  on  the  subject  among  strict  churchmen  comes  out 
Tery  forcibly  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicler  in  1053, 
when  he  records  the  foreign  consecration  of  Wulfwig  and  Leofwine ; 
'^Qn  ^isson  geare  uses  na  arcebisceop  on  Nissan  lande,  butan 
Stigand  bisceop  heold  {iset  bisceoprice  on  Cantwarabjrig  on  Christes 
cjroean,  and  Kynsige  on  Eoforwic ;  and  Leofwine  and  Wulfwi  foran 
ofer  s«e  and  leton  big  badian  hser  to  bisceopum."  I  suppose  all 
that  is  meant  about  Cynesige  is  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
pallium,  as  I  do  not  know  that  any  objection  was  ever  made  to 
his  appointment  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Inventione,  c.  16)  has 
an  expression  which  in  a  contemporary  writer  would  be  still  more 
forcible.  He  tells  us  that  Harold  had  his  minster  consecrated  by 
Cynesige,  ''quia  tunc  vacabat  sedes  Cantuariee."  But  a  hundred 
years  later,  these  words  may  simply  imply  an  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  facts. 

I  have  mentioned  in  their  proper  places  the  various  Bishops  who 
declined  consecration  at  tbe  hands  of  Stigand,  and  sought  it  else- 
where (see  pp.  341,  451).  The  reasons  which  led  Walter  and  Gisa 
to  seek  consecration  at  Borne  in  1061  are  very  clearly  set  forth 
in  an  incidental  notice  of  Florence  under  the  year  1070;  ''Ambo 
Romas  a  Nicolao  Pap^  ordinati  sunt,  quando  Aldredus  Eboracensium 
Archiepiscopus  pallium  suscepit ;  vitabant  enim  a  Stigando,  qui 
tunc  archiepiscopatui  Dorobemi»  prsesidebat,  ordinari,  quia  ilium 
noveiant  non  canonice  pallium  susoepisse."    That  tbe  scruple  was 
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felt  bj  Eadward  appears  from  Qisa's  own  narratiye  (Hist  Ep.  Som. 
p.  i6) ;  "Ego  .  .  .  quern  Bex  Edwardus,  licet  yit»  mentis  in- 
dignum,  Romie  direxit  et  a  Nicolao  Papa  ordinatum  .  .  .  honorifice 
recepit.*'  But  the  most  important  instance  of  all  is  that  of  Saint 
Wulfistan  (see  p.  463),  on  account  of  the  distinct,  though  at  first 
sight  apparently  contradictory,  evidence  which  we  have  on  the 
subject.  I  think  that  the  distinct  statement  of  Florence  (1063) 
cannot  be  got  over.     It  runs  thus ; 

"  donsecratuB  est  igitur  Episoopus  a  irenerando  Aldredo  Ebora- 
censium  Archiepiscopo,  eo  quod  Stigando  Dorubemie  Archi^iscopo 
officium  epificopale  tunc  a  Domino  Apostolico  interdictum  erat^ 
quia,  Bodberto  Archiepiscopo  yiyente,  archiepisoopatum  soscipere 
prsBsumpsit ;  canonid  tamen  professione  prefato  Doruberaensi 
Archiepiscopo  Stigando,  non  suo  ordinatori  Aldredo,  factft." 

This  seems  to  show  that,  in  Florence's  belief,  the  Legates  brought 
with  them  a  distinct  and  fresh  decree  against  Stigand  ("  oflScium 
.  .  .  ttmc  interdictum  est"  Of.  Vita  Wlstani,  Ang.  Sacr.  iL  251 ; 
"Quod  Cantuariensi  Stigando  Romanus  Papa  interdixisset  officio'^; 
that  Wul&tan,  in  obedience  to  the  Papal  orders,  refused  conaecn- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Stigand,  but  that  he  nevertheless  made 
canonical  profession  to  him  as  the  de  facAo  Archbishop.  Now  this 
account  is  not  a  mere  obvier  dictum  of  Florence ;  it  is  one  of  those 
statements  of  his  which  have  a  controversial  force.  It  is  evidently 
meant  as  an  auswer  to  some  other  statement ;  it  is  akin  to  his 
memorable  description  of  Harold's  election  and  coronation,  in 
which  every  word  disposes  of  some  Norman  calumny  (see  vol.  liL 
p.  578).  It  expresses,  in  short,  the  deliberate  conviction  of  a  noan 
of  local  knowledge  and  sound  judgement  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  of  the  later  profession  of  Wulfstan  to  Lanfranc  (a  doco- 
ment  which  is  not  printed,  but  for  a  copy  of  which  I  have  to  thank 
Professor  Stubbs)  seem  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  made  any  earlier 
profession  at  all.     His  words  are ; 

^'Quo  tempore  ego  Wulstanus  ad  Wigomiensem  Wicciomm 
nrbem  sum  ordinatus  episcopus,  sanctam  Dorobemensem  eodeaam, 
cui  omnes  autecessores  meos  constat  fuisse  subjectos,  Stigandus 
jampridem  invaserat,  metropolitanum  ejusdem  sedis  vi  et  ddo 
expulerat,  usumque  pallii  quod  ei  abstulit  contempt^  apoatolics 
sedis  auctoritate  temerare  pr»sumpserat.  Unde  a  Romania  Pontic 
fidbus,  Leone,  Yictore,  Stephano,  Nicolao,  Alexandro^  rocatasy  ex« 
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communicatus,  damnatuB  est.  Ipse  tamen,  ut  ccepit,  in  sui  cordis 
obstinatione  permansit.  Per  idem  tempus  jussa  eorum  Fontificum 
in  Anglicam  terram  delata  sunt  prohibentium  nequis  ei  episoopalem 
reverentiam  exhiberet,  aut  ad  eum  ordinandus  accederet.  Quo 
tempore  Anglonim  pnesules,  alii  Romam,  nonnuUi  Franciam  sa- 
crandi  petebant;  quidam  yero,  ad  vicinos  coepiscopos  accedebant. 
Ego  autem  Alredum  Eboracensis  ecclesice  antistitem  adii;  pro- 
fessionem  tamen  de  canonidl  obedientii  usque  ad  pnesentem  diem 
facere  distuli." 

I  suspect  that  Wul&tan  meant  to  saj  that  he  had  made  no 
profession  to  Ealdredf  and  that  Lanfranc,  or  some  cunning  foreign 
clerk,  wrapped  the  matter  up  in  the  folds  of  a  subtlety  which  the 
English  Bishop  did  not  above  half  understand.  A  document 
which  yentures  to  saj  that  Stigand — and  not  the  EnglLah  people 
— droye  Robert  into  exile  could  hardly  be  the  genuine  composition 
of  the  chosen  friend  of  Harold.  The  simplicity  of  the  saint  was 
doubtless  imposed  upon,  and  his  hand  was  set  to  a  paper  which 
gave  a  false  yiew  of  the  case.  Florence  seemingly  thought  it  his 
duty  to  put  a  counter-statement  on  record. 


NOTE  DD.  p.  3SO. 
The  Death  of  Eabl  Godwinb. 

The  Biographer  giyes  no  details  of  the  death  of  Godwine.  He 
merely  says  (408)  that  he  died  in  the  year  after  his  return  ("re- 
conciliatis  ergo  Duce  et  ejus  filiis  cum  Bege,  et  omni  patri^  in 
pacis  tranquillitate  conquiescente,  secundo  post  hsec  anno,  obiit 
idem  Dux  felicis  memorise").  He  then  mentions  the  grief  of  the 
nation,  the  Earl's  solemn  burial  in  the  Old  Minster  (''  tumulatur 
condigno  honore  in  monasterio,  quod  nuncupant,  yeteri  Wintonice"), 
and  the  offerings  made  for  the  repose  of  his  souL 

All  the  Chronicles  mention  the  Earl's  death.  The  Winchester 
Chronicle,  in  one  of  its  rare  entries  at  this  time,  says  simply, 
"  1053.  Her  Qodwine  Eorl  forSferde."  The  late  Canterbury 
Chronicle  adds  the  exact  date ;  "  1053.  Her  was  Qodwine  Eorl 
dead  on  x¥ii.  Kal.  Mai.*'     Peterborough  adds  the  place  of  burial ; 
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^  1053.  Her  on  l^isnm  geare  for^ferde  Godwine  Eorl  on  xvii.  Kul. 
Mai,  and  he  is  bebyrged  on  Winceastre  on  ealda  mynatre."  But 
it  ifl  from  the  Worcester,  and  still  more  from  the  Abingdon 
Chronicler,  that  we  learn  the  details  which  I  have  followed  in 
the  text,  and  on  a  perversion  of  which  the  Norman  romance  is 
evidently  founded.  The  Worcester  writer's  account  (1053)  is 'pot 
out  of  place,  after  events  which  happened  later  in  the  year.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Earl  was  taken  ill  while  he  sat  with  the  King 
at  Winchester  ("him  geyfelode  ]>8er  he  mid  |>am  cynge  sset  on 
Wincestre").  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  is  much  fuller.  He  men- 
tions the  death  of  God  wine  twice.  First,  in  1052,  he  gives  us 
the  very  important  fact  that  the  Earl  began  to  sicken  soon  after 
his  return  (see  above,  p.  347),  and  it  is  here  that  he  makes  his 
complaint  of  Godwine's  spoliations  of  holy  places  (see  above,  p.  543). 
Under  1053  he  gives  the  story  of  his  death.  The  King  is  at 
Winchester  at  Easter,  and  Godwine,  Harold,  and  Tostig  (''God- 
wine  Eorl,  and  Harold  Eorl  hb  sunn,  and  Tostig."  See  p.  567 
on  the  way  of  describing  the  two  brothers)  are  with  him.  He  then 
goes  on, 

**  Da  on  o^ran  Easter  dsege  set  he  mid  ]>am  Cynincge  set  geie- 
orde  j  |>a  faeringa  sah  he  ni^r  wi%  ptea  fotsetles  sprsce  bennmen, 
and  ealre  his  mihte ;  and  hine  man  %a  brsed  into  ^s  Kinges  bore, 
and  %ohtan  )>8et  hit  ofergan  sceolde ;  ac  hit  uses  na  swa,  ac  )faib- 
wunode  swa  unspecende  and  mihteleas  forS  0%  )K)ne  Dunresdieg, 
and  %a  his  lif  alet,  and  he  li%  pser  binnan  ealdan  mynstre." 

Florence  (1053)  translates  this  account,  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  touches ; 

''Eodem  anno,  dum  secunda  paschalis  festivitatis  celebraretnr 
feria  Wintonise,  Gkxiwino  Comiti,  more  salito  Regi  ad  mensam 
assidenti,  suprema  evenit  calamitas,  gravi  etenim  morbo  ex  impro- 
viso  percuasuSi  mutus  in  ips^  sede  declinavit.  Quod  fiii  ejus. 
Comes  Haroldne^  Toatiy  et  Gyrth  videntea,  ilium  in  Begis  cameram 
portabant,  sperantes  eum  post  modicum  de  infirmitate  convale- 
Bcere;  sed  ille  expers  virium,  quinti  post  hiec  feri^  miserabUi 
crudoUu  yii&  decessit,  et  in  veteri  monasterio  sepultus  est" 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  here,  in  our  own  Florence,  find  the 
first  touches  of  romance,  or  rather  the  first  influence  of  the  romantic 
tales  which  were  doubtless  already  afloat  in  his  time.  He  leaves 
out  the  mention  of  Godwine's  previous  illness,  he  enlarges  on  the 
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fuddenness  of  the  stroke,  and  he  adds  the  "  miserabilis  cruciatus," 
of  which  we  hear  nothing  in  the  Chronicles,  and  which  seems  to 
come  from  the  death  of  Harthacnut  (see  vol.  i.  p.  525). 

We  are  now  fairly  landed  in  the  region  of  romance.  The  sudden 
seizure  of  Godwin e  at  the  royal  table  was  in  itself  a  striking  event, 
and  those  who  looked  on  Ckxlwine  with  dislike  on  the  ground 
of  sacrilege  or  any  other  ground,  would  naturally  look  on  it  as  a 
judgment  of  Crod.  So  Eadmer  (4)  after  mentioning  Godwine's 
dispute  about  lands  with  the  Church  of  Canterbury  (see  above,  p. 
545),  *^  malal  morte  post  breve  tempus  interiit."  This  need  not  mean 
more  than  what  we  read  in  the  Chronicles.  But  the  sudden  seizure 
of  Godwine  soon  grew  into  his  sudden  death,  and  his  sudden  death 
suggested  the  thought  of  that  form  of  ordeal  in  which  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused  person  was  tested  by  his  power  of 
swallowing  a  morsel,  blessed  or  cursed  for  the  purpose.  Nor  was 
the  tale  of  Alfred  the  conspirator  against  ^thelstan  forgotten. 
JElfred,  according  to  the  story  (Will.  Malms,  ii.  137),  was  struck 
before  the  altar  after  his  false  oath  before  Pope  John,  and  died  on 
the  third  day.  The  legend  of  Godwine  appears  in  shapes  in  which 
both  these  sources  can  be  recognized.  According  to  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  197),  Eadward  and  Godwine  were  sitting  at  table 
discoursing  about  the  King*s  late  brother  Alfred  ('*  orto  sermone 
de  Elfredo  regis  fratre ") ;  Godwine  says  that  he  believes  that  the 
Eling  still  suspects  him  of  having  had  a  hand  in  his  death  ('<  Tu, 
Bex,  ad  omnem  memoriam  germani,  rugato  me  vultu  video  quod 
aspicias")  ;  bjit  he  prays  God  that  the  morsel  which  he  has  in  his 
band  may  choke  him  {**  non  patiatur  Deus,  ut  istam  offam  trans- 
glutiam")  if  he  had  ever  done  anything  tending  to  Alfred's  danger 
or  to  the  King^s  damage  (^'ad  ejus  periculum,  vel  tuum  incom- 
modum").  Of  course  the  morsel  does  choke  him,  and  he  dies 
then  and  there;  he  is  dragged  from  under  the  table  by  his  son 
Harold,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  King  {^*  qui  "Regi  adstabat ''), 
and  is  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  ("in  episcopatu 
Wintoniie").  The  moral  of  course  is  not  wanting — "Deum 
monstrisse  quam  sancto  animo  Godwinus  servient ;"  but  it  is  only 
£ftir  to  William  to  say  that  his  infinitive  mood  shows  that  he  is 
telling  the  tale  only  as  part  of  the  Norman  version  of  Godwine's 
history  (see  above,  p.  535). 
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The  Hyde  writer  (p.  289)  tells  tbe  story  in  a  shape  which  is  still 
more  distinctly  borrowed  from  the  story  of  Alfred  the  conspirator. 
The  scene  is  changed  to  London.  Godwine  sees  that  the  King's 
mind  is  still  kept  back  from  a  thorough  reconciliation  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  his  brother  {**  animadvertens  animam 
Regis  Edwardi  pro  injnstd  fratris  sui  interfectione  erga  se  non  esse 
sincerum  ").  He  therefore  constantly  tries  to  r^ain  his  fayoiir  by 
frequent  assertions  of  his  innocence.  He  and  the  King  are  present 
in  a  church  at  the  time  of  mass ;  GkHlwine,  of  his  own  fr^ee  will 
("nullo  cogente  sed  ipso  Bege  cum  Principibus  vehement'er  ad- 
mirante;"  compare  the  oath  taken  by  the  young  ELing  Henry, 
^sponte  SU&,  nuUo  cogente,"  Ben.  Petrib.  L  294),  steps  forward  to 
the  altar,  takes  the  chalice  in  his  hand,  and  pledges  himself  by  a 
solemn  oath  (''cunctis  audientibus  iDaudito  se  juramento  con- 
strinzit")  that  he  had  had  no  share  in  the  death  of  ^lfr«d.  The 
King  and  the  Earl  then  go  to  dinner,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
told  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  only  in 
a  rather  more  impressive  style.  The  morsel  sticks  in  Qodwine's 
throat  (**  buccellam  ori  impositam,  urgente  eum  divino  judicio,  nee 
glutere  potuit,  nee  revertere,  sed  in  amentiam  versus  terribiliter 
coepit  exspirare ").  Harold,  who,  as  in  the  other  version,  is  in 
attendance  on  the  King  (''qui  servitoris  officio  Regi  adstabat"), 
carries  him  out  while  still  breathing  (''jam  extremum  spiritnm 
trahentem,  foras  asportavit"). 

In  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  760  B)  the  chief  departure 
from  the  version  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  that  the  death  of 
.Alfred  is  not  mentioned.  The  scene  is  removed  to  Windsor 
("apud  Windleshores,  ubi  plurimum  manere  solebaf)  ;  the  con- 
versation at  dinner  between  the  King  and  the  Earl  turns  upon 
Godwine's  supposed  treasons  against  the  King  himself,  a  subject  of 
discourse  quite  as  strange  as  the  death  of  iBlfred ;  Gk>dwine  ("  gener 
0UUS  et  proditor,  recumbens  juxta  eum ")  seemingly  volunteers  the 
remark  that  he  has  been  often  falsely  accused  of  plotting  against 
the  King,  but  that  he  trusts  that,  if  there  be  a  true  and  just  Qod  in 
heaven,  he  will  make  the  piece  of  bread  choke  him,  if  he  ever  did 
80  plot.  The  true  and  just  God,  we  are  told,  heard  the  voice  of  the 
traitor,  who,  as  the  chronicler  charitably  adds,  ^'  eodem  pane  stran- 
gulatus  mortem  prsegustavit  ntemam."  A  shorter  form  of  this 
story  is  found  in  the  Liineburg  Chronicle  in  Eccard,  Hist  Med  iEvi, 
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i.  1 344.  The  characters  are  thus  introduced  ;  ''  In  den  Tiden  was 
de  Koning  Edeward  van  Engelant  den  wolde  sin  Swager  vorraden, 
de  sat  enis  dages  bi  deme  Koninge  to  deme  Dische/' 

But  there  was  something  very  lame  in  both  these  shapes  of  the 
story.  Why  should  Eadward  and  Godwine  choose  as  the  subject 
of  their  discourse  the  topics  which  of  all  subjects  one  would  have 
thought  that  both  of  them  would  have  wished  to  avoid  1  Why 
should  either  Eadward  or  Godwine,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
the  dinner-table,  fall  talking  either  about  the  murder  of  JQlfred  or 
about  any  other  treasonable  doings  of  the  Earl?  William  and 
Henry  give  us  no  clew.  The  Hyde  writer  solves  the  difficulty,  but 
in  rather  a  desperate  way.  In  the  next  stage  of  the  legend  the 
explanation  is  much  more  ingeniously  supplied.  Some  teller  of 
the  story  lighted  on  an  ancient  legend  which  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  had  recorded  in  its  proper  place  (iL  139)9  but  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  transferring  to  this.  There  was  another  legend  of 
the  days  of  iEthelstan,  telling  how  that  'King  exposed  his  brother 
Eadwine  at  sea,  on  a  false  charge  of  conspiracy  brought  by  his  cup* 
bearer.  Seven  years  afterwards,  the  cup-bearer,  handing  wine  to  the 
Eling,  slips  with  one  foot,  recovers  himself  with  the  other,  and 
adds  the  witty  remark,  "So  brother  helps  brother."  But  King 
iEthelstan  is  thereby  reminded  how  this  same  man  had  made  him 
deprive  himself  of  the  help  of  kU  brother,  and  he  takes  care  that, 
however  strong  he  may  be  on  his  feet,  he  shall  presently  be  shorter 
by  the  head,  which  had  no  brother  to  help  it.  This  story  (of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  May  i,  1866) 
is  worked  into  the  l^end  of  Godwine  by  iEthelred  of  Rievaux 
(X  Scriptt  395),  in  the  French  life  of  Eadward  (3253  et  seqq. 
p.  117),  in  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  492),  the  Winchester  Annals 
(p.  25),  Thomas  Rudbome's  Winchester  History  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  239), 
Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  944),  and  Knighton  (X  Scriptt.  2333).  In  all 
these  accounts  we  read,  with  no  difference  of  any  importance,  how, 
as  Eadward  and  Godwine  are  at  table,  the  cup-bearer  slips  and 
recovers  himself,  how  Godwine  says,  "  So  brother  helps  brother," 
how  Eadward  answers,  "  So  might  my  brother  ^fred  have  helped 
me,  but  for  the  treason  of  Godwine."  The  EarFs  protestations  of 
innocence,  and  the  fearful  test  wbich  he  offers,  have  now  a  certain 
propriety,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  follows  much  as  in  WUliam 
of  Malmesbury.     The  ball  however  has  grown  somewhat  in  its 
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rollings,  and  some  characteristically  strong  language  is  put  into 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Saint.  ''Drag  out  the  dog"  ("extrahite  canem," 
or  ''canem  istum")  is  the  Eing^s  terse  command,  as  it  appears  in 
iEthelred  and  Bromton.  In  the  French  Life  this  is,  bj  a  slight 
improvement,  developed  into  ''this  stinking  d<^*'  ("treiez  hors 
oeu  chen  punois ")  ;  while  in  most  of  the  versions  Eadward  goes 
on  to  order  his  father-in-law  to  be  buried  in  the  highway,  as 
unworthy  of  Christian  burial  ("  extrahite  canem  hunc  et  proditorem 
et  ilium  in  quadrivio  sepelite,  indignus  est  ut  Christiaiiam  habeat 
tepulturam").  The  burial  in  the  Old  Minster  was,  we  are  assured 
by  Koger  of  Wendover,  done  wholly  without  the  King^s  knowledge 
("  Rege  id  penitus  ignorante '').  One  or  two  other  smaller  points 
may  be  noticed.  Bromton  and  Knighton,  like  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, transfer  the  story  to  Windsor,  and  the  Winchester  Annals 
more  strangely  transfer  it  to  Odiham.  This  last  veraion  must 
have  rested  on  some  traditional  ground  or  other,  as  one  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Wace  (see  Pluquet,  iL  102)  also  places  it  at  Odiham. 
Roger  of  Wendover  and  Thomas  Rudbome  make  the  King  bless 
the  morsel,  before  Qodwine  takes  it;  and  the  latter  mentions 
another  venion,  according  to  which  it  was  blessed  by  Saint 
Wulfstan.  The  presence  of  the  Prior  of  Worcester  at  the  royal 
banquet  is  not  accounted  for.  The  Winchester  Annals,  with  an 
obvious  scriptural  allusion*  tell  us  that  with  the  morsel  Satan 
entered  into  Oodwine  ('*introivit  in  ilium  Sathanas*').  Lastly, 
Bromton  turns  the  cup-bearer  whose  foot  slips  into  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles.  One  wonders  that  the  l^^d  of 
the  quarrel  between  Harold  and  Tostig  was  not  draped  in  here 
abo. 

After  all  this,  it  is  with  some  relief  that  one  turns  to  honest 
Wace  (10595),  who  at  least  had  the  manliness  to  confess  that  there 
were  things  which  he  did  not  know ; 

"Gwine  poiz  remist  issi,  Maiz  jo  sai  bien  k'il  8*egtrang'la 

Li  Reis  en  paiz  le  cunsentL  D*un  morsel  ke  li  Boiz  chign* 

Jo  ne  sai  combien  i  dura,  Al*  aiinie  U  il  mainga." 

Such  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  &mou8  legend.  I  venture 
to  think  that  a  better  instance  of  the  gradual  growth  of  fiction  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  mythology. 
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NOTE  EE.    p.  363. 
The  War  with  Macbeth. 

Sbyebal  points  of  dispute  are  opened  hj  Siward's  expedition 
against  Macbeth.  In  the  popular  story  Macbeth  is  killed  in  the 
battle  fought  hj  Siward,  and  the  immediate  result  is  that  Malcolm 
is  put  into  ftdl  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  On  the  other 
hand,  authentic  history  makes  Malcolm  wage  a  much  longer 
struggle,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  point  which  is  left 
obscure  is  what  share  the  English  allies  of  Malcolm  took  in  the 
war  after  the  defeat  of  Macbeth  by  Siward. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  question  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bobertson,  whether  the  expedition  of  Siward  had  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  the  restoration  of  Malcolm.  I  cannot  look  on  this  question 
as  much  more  than  a  cavil ;  still  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the 
objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  as  coming  first  in  chronological 
order,  before  examining  the  other  points. 

I.  The  objection  brought  by  Mr.  Bobertson  (Scotland  under  her 
Early  Kings,  L  122,  123)  against  the  conmionly  received  view  as  to 
the  objects  of  Siward's  expedition  seems  to  rest  on  no  ground  except 
that,  as  he  says,  "  neither  the  contemporary  Irish  annalist,  nor  the 
two  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  which  describe  the  expedition  of 
Siward,  allude  to  any  cause  for  it,  or  note  any  result  beyond  the 
immense  booty  acquired."  "  They  never,"  he  adds,  "  mention  the 
name  of  Malcolm  or  of  the  Confessor."  Elsewhere  (ii.  400)  Mr. 
Robertson  calls  it  an  ''expedition  which  appears  to  have  been 
directed  against  Macbeth  on  account  of  the  protection  he  has 
afforded  to  the  Norman  favourites  of  the  Confessor."  Now  this 
last  explanation  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Mr.  Robertson's  own.  There 
is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  support  of  it,  while  on  the  other  side 
we  have  the  distinct  statement  of  Florence.  Florence  tells  us 
directly  that  one  object  at  least  of  Siward*s  expedition  was  the 
restoration  of  Malcolm  {"  Malcolmum,  Regis  Cumbrorum  filium,  ut 
Rex  jusserat,  Regem  constituit ").  He  is  followed,  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  by  the  Manx  Chronicler  (1035,  Munch,  p.  3).  Mr. 
Robertson's  conjecture  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  unsupported,  but 
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utterly  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Macbeth  had 
given  any  further  offence  by  receiving  the  Norman  exiles.  Tliej 
had  been  allowed  to  go  peaceably  into  SooUand  (see  above,  p.  344), 
and  some  of  them  had  actuaUy  been  recalled  to  England.  Tliat> 
being  in  Scotland,  they  fought  on  the  Scottish  side,  does  not  prove 
that  the  war  was  in  any  way  waged  against  them.  To  fight 
on  behalf  of  the  side  on  which  th^  found  themselves  for  the  mo- 
ment was  only  the  natural  conduct  of  Normans  anywhere.  And 
besides  all  this,  the  whole  story  of  these  Norman  exiles  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Florence.  It  is  from  him  alone  that  we  learn  that  tliey 
took  any  part  in  the  battle,  or  indeed  that  there  were  any  Norman 
exiles  in  Scotland  at  all.  If  the  authority  oi  Florence  is  good  to 
prove  these  points,  it  is  surely  equally  good  to  prove  the  objects  c^ 
the  expedition.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  authority  of  Florence ;  it 
is  Florence  confirmed  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  our  best  authority  for 
all  Northern  matters  (see  X  Scriptt.  187).  That  the  Chronides 
are  silent  on  some  points,  that  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  is  silent 
altogether,  will  amaze  no  one  who  remembers  how  ci^riciously 
Scottish  and  Northumbrian  affairs  are  entered  or  not  entered  in 
our  national  annals.  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Ohronidars 
were  struck  with  the  general  greatness  of  Siward's  exploit,  but  the 
cause  of  Malcolm  had  no  interest  for  them.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  the  sworn  partisan  of  the  house  of  Gkxlwine,  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  take  any  notice  of  an  event  which  neither  en- 
hanced the  glory  of  Harold  nor  touched  the  interests  <^  his  own 
abbey.  But  the  fact  that  Simeon  held  Florence's  narrative  to  be 
worth  copying  without  addition  or  alteration  at  once  stamps  its 
authenticity.  Simeon's  approval  at  once  sets  aside  all  n^ative 
arguments,  all  talk  about  the  "  misrepresentations  of  Anglo-Norman 
writers,"  whoever  may  be  meant  by  that  name. 

Mr.  Burton  (i.  373)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 

2.  The  nature  of  Siward's  troops  is  well  marked  in  the  language 
of  the  different  accounts.  The  here  and  the /yrd  are  clearly  distin- 
guished. The  Worcester  Chronicle  (1054)  says,  "  Her  ferde  Siward 
Eorl  mid  miclum  here  on  Scotland,  signer  ge  mid  sdphere  and 
mid  land/i/rdeJ*  This  Florence  translates,  "  Strenuus  Dux  North- 
h3rmbrorum  Si  ward  us,  jussu  Begis,  cum  eqttestri  exerciiu  et  dasse 
validi  Scottiam  adiit."  Then,  in  describing  the  slaughter  of  the 
English,  Abingdon  says,  ''  £ac  feol  mycel  on  his  [Siwardes]  healfe 
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4t^&er  ge  Densce  ge  EngUsce,^^  So  Florence,  "  Haiti  Anghrvm  et 
Danorum  ceciderunt."  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says,  "  And  of  his 
[Siwardes]  huscarla  and  of  )«eB  cynges  wurdon  )>8er  ofslsegene.'*  I 
take  the  herSy  the  housecarls,  and  the  equestris  exercitus,  all  to  be 
the  same  thing,  and  I  take  the  ^'Danish  and  English"  of  one  account 
to  answer  to  the  "  Housecarls  of  the  Earl  and  of  the  King  "  in  the 
other.  The  Housecarls  were  doubtless  an  ''  equestris  exercitos  "  in 
the  sense  of  which  I  spoke  in  vol.  i.  p.  502.  Thej  did  not  fight  on 
borsebad:,  but  they,  or  many  of  them,  rode  to  battle  (see  also  vol.  i. 
p.  269),  while  the  levies  of  the  shires,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part 
walked.  The  King's  Housecarls,  we  see,  were  wholly  or  mainly 
Englishmen,  chiefly  no  doubt  West-Saxons ;  those  of  the  Earl  would 
doubtless  be  Danes  in  the  sense  of  being  inhabitants  of  the  Dena- 
lagu,  some  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  being  actually  adventurers  from 
Denmark.  The  Housecarls  now  clearly  take  the  place  of  the  old 
comkatus;  the  stress  of  the  battle  now  falls  mainly  on  them,  just  as 
of  old  it  fell  on  the  noble  youths  who  fought  around  Brihtnoth  (see 
vol.  i.  pp.  85,  269,  441).  So,  on  the  Scottish  side,  we  read  in  the 
Worcester  Chronicle  that  Siward  '^feaht  wi%  Scottas  .  .  .  and  ofsloh 
eaU  }p€Bt  ^  betst  uhbs  on  yam  lande."  The  special  mention  of  the 
Normans  comes  from  Florence ;  '^  Multis  millibus  Scottorum,  et 
I^ortmaTima  omnibtu,  quorum  supra  fecimus  mentionem,  occisis/' 
The  Ulster  Annalist  (Johnstone,  69 ;  O'Conor,  Rer.  Hib.  Scriptt. 
^^-  334)  speaks  of  this  battle  as  ''proelium  inter  viros  Albanise  et 
Saxones."  He  even  undertakes  to  give  us  the  numbers  of  the  slain^ 
three  thousand  on  the  Scottish  side,  and  fifteen  hundred  "  Saxons." 

3.  That  Siward  lost  a  son  in  the  battle  is  asserted  by  the 
Abingdon  Chronicler  and  by  Florence ;  but  they  do  not  give  his 
name.  The  Worcester  writer  is  more  express.  Among  the  slain 
were  ^'his  sunu  Osbam  and  his  sweoster  sunu  Sihward."  The  story 
of  Siward  asking  about  his  son's  wounds  is  told,  and  well  told,  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  R  760  A)  and  Bromton  (X  Scriptt. 
946).  But  Henry  carries  back  the  stoiy  to  the  year  1052,  and 
both  he  and  Bromton  conceive  Osbeom  BtiUix,  as  Bromton  calls 
him,  to  have  died  in  an  earlier  expedition  in  which  his  father  had 
no  share.  Siward,  hearing  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  manner  of 
his  son's  death,  goes  in  person  and  avenges  him  ("  Siwardus  igitur 
in  Scotiam  proficiscens.  Begem  bello  vicit,  regnum  totum  destruxit, 
destructum  sibi  subjugavit ").     If  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  wild 
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exaggeration,  the  subjection  of  Scotland  to  Siward  must  mean  the 
establishment  of  Siward's  kinsman  Malcolm  as  King.  But  it  is  haitl 
to  make  the  story  of  Osbeom's  death  and  Siward's  inquiries  fit  in 
with  the  fact  that  Osbeom  died  in  a  battle  in  which  Siward  himseJf 
was  present.  According  to  the  analogies  of  Maldon  and  Senlac,  the 
Earl,  his  son,  and  his  nephew  would  stand  near  together  in  the 
fight,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  messengers  to  announce  tiie 
manner  of  Osbeom's  death. 

Bromton  has  also  preserved  another  tradition  about  the  death 
of  Osbeom,  which  is  palpably  mythical  as  it  stands,  but  which 
seems,  in  common  with  sereral  other  hints,  to  point  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  disaffection  towards  Sivrard  as  rife  in  Northumberkmd. 
Siward  goes  into  Scotland,  leaving  Osbeom  as  his  representative  in 
his  Earldom.  After  his  victory  he  hears  that  the  Northumbrians 
have  revolted  and  killed  his  son.  He  then,  in  his  wrath,  performs 
an  exploit  like  that  of  Roland  in  the  Pyrenees  {"  Siwardus  inde 
iratus  in  scopulo  adhuc  patente  cum  securi  percussit ") ;  be  gives 
Scotland  to  Donald  (inaccurately  for  Malcolm),  and  returns  to 
Northumberland  to  take  a  stem  vengeance  on  his  enemies  {**  patiiam 
rediit  et  inimicos  sues  in  ore  gladii  percussit "). 

Shakespere,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  confounds  Siward's  son 
Osbeom  with  his  nephew  the  younger  Siward,  unless  indeed  he 
thought  that  Siward  was  a  suff-Ttamey  and  that  "young  Siward" 
was  the  proper  description  of  the  son  of  old  Siward.  The  de- 
scription of  Macbeth's  wife  as  "  Lady  Macbeth"  looks  like  it. 

4.  As  to  the  result  of  the  battle,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mac- 
beth was  defeated,  but  not  killed.  But  the  false  account  followed 
by  Shakespere  is  as  old  as  William  of  Malmesbury.  He  speaks 
(il  196)  of  "Siwardus  Northimbrensium  [Comes],  qui  jussu  ejus 
[Edwardi]  cum  Scotorum  Rege  Macbetha  congressus,  vitd  regnoque 
spoliavit,  ibidemque  Malcolmum,  filium  Regis  Cumbrorum,  B^em 
instituit."  It  is  singular  that  William  should  have  fallen  into  an 
error  which  not  only  contradicts  the  earlier  authorities,  but  which 
has  been  avoided  by  many  writers  much  later  and  more  careless 
than  himself.  The  agreement  on  this  head  is  complete.  The 
escape  of  Macbeth  is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  ("  Siward  .  .  .  feaht  wi%  Scottas  and  aflymde  )K>ne  kyng 
Macbeo^n")  and  of  Florence  {"  ilium  ywgrawe ") ;  and  it  is  stUl 
plainer  in  the  Abingdon  version   ("Siward  .  .  .  mycei   wa^  of 
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Scottum  gesloh,  and  hig  aflymde,  and  se  cing  cstbasrst*^)  and  in  the 
Biographer  (^'Rex  Scottomm  nomine  barbarus  ...  a  Siwardo 
Duce  usque  ad  internecionem  pene  suorum  devictus  et  in  obsccenam 
Jttgam  est  versus.'*  p.  416).  The  story  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
and  Bromton,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  only  of  a  victory  over  Mac- 
beth, not  of  his  death.  Fordun  (v.  7)  is  equally  clear.  He  quotes 
and  rejects  William  of  Malmesbury's  account,  and  tells  us  that 
Macbeth  "partibus  subito  relictis  australibus  boreales  petiit,  ubi 
terrarum  angustis  anfractibus  et  silvarum  abditis  tutius  sperabat 
se  tueri."  He  adds  that  the  Scots,  unwilling  to  fight  against 
Malcolm,  fled  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  quite  another 
picture  from  the  hard  fought  fight  spoken  of  by  the  English  and 
Irish  writers. 

5.  The  distinct  statement  of  Florence  that  Siward  made  Malcolm 
King  {"  Regem  constituit")  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts  that  the  war  lingered  on  several  years,  and 
that  Malcolm  was  not  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone  till  after  the 
death  of  the  competitor  who  succeeded  Macbeth.  The  result  of 
the  battle  doubtless  was  that  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  King 
of  Scots  by  the  English  King,  by  his  own  English  subjects  in 
Lothian,  and  probably  by  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  proper 
("  partes  australes"  in  Fordun  just  above).  But  the  war  still  went 
on  in  the  NortL  It  is  worth  notice  that  Florence  is  satisfied  with 
the  practical  expression  of  Eadward*s  supremacy — ^  ut  Rex  jus- 
serat,  Regem  constituit."  But  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  493),  in 
whose  time  the  homage  of  Scotland  was  becoming  a  matter  of 
debate,  is  more  special  and  more  feudal  in  his  language.  He 
improves  the  statement  of  Florence  into  ^'Rex  regnum  Scotiso 
dedit  Malcolmo,  Oumbrorum  Regis  filio,  de  se  tenendum.*' 

6.  The  remaining  events  of  the  war  I  have  described  in  the 
text  Our  accounts  are  very  meagre,  but  there  cim  be  little 
doubt  that  Malcolm  continued  to  be  powerfully  supported  by 
English  help  under  Tostig,  the  successor  of  Siward.  That  such 
was  the  case  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eadward's  Biographer 
(416),  though,  as  usual,  he  wraps  his  story  in  such  a  cloud  of 
words  that  we  cannot  make  out  much  as  to  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumstance. Macbeth,  the  King  whose  barbarous  name  he  cannot 
write  or  remember,  was  first  ("primum")  defeated  by  Siward, 
then  by  Tostig.     "  Secundo,  ducatum  agente  Duce  Tostino,  quum 
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earn  Scotti  intentatum  haberent,  et  ob  hoc  m  minori  pretio 
habitum,  latrocinio  potius  quam  bello  sffipius  lacesserent ;  mcertum 
genus  hominam,  dlvisque  potius  qnam  campo^  fugae  quoque  magis 
fidens  quam  audacise  virili  in  proelio,  tarn  prudenti  astntai  quam 
yirtute  bellici  et  hostili  expeditione,  cum  salute  suorum  pnediotns 
Dux  attrivit,  ut  cum  Rege  eorum  del^rint  ei  Regique  iEdwardo 
magis  servire  quam  rebellare,  id  quoque  per  datos  obsides  ratum 
facere."  He  then  formallj  declines  to  go  further  into  the  matter. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  bj  no  means  clear.  Indeed  I  do 
not  feel  certain  whether  the  Biographer  has  not  confounded  Mac- 
beth and  Malcolm.  It  is  hard  to  conceiye  anj  time  when  Macbeth 
can  have  given  hostages ;  Malcolm  may  have  done  so  on  his  first 
appointment,  or  it  is  possible,  though  we  have  no  other  account 
of  it,  that  Malcolm's  raid  in  1061  may  have  been  avenged  by  a 
Scottish  expedition  on  the  part  of  Tostig  (see  p.  457).  The 
Biographer's  authority  on  these  matters,  which  he  seems  purposely 
to  slight,  is  far  from  being  so  great  as  it  is  when  he  is  dealing  with 
those  affairs  of  the  Court  which  went  on  under  his  own  eye.  Still 
his  account  shows  that  a  Scottish  war  of  some  sort  or  otber, 
whether  against  Macbeth  or  against  Malcolm,  went  on  under  Tositig 
as  well  as  under  Siward. 

The  sworn  brotherhood  again  between  Tostig  and  Malcolm  (see  pp. 
383,  457)  can  hardly  have  any  other  reference  than  to  a  joint  war 
against  Macbeth.  There  is  also  a  statement  in  Fordun  (v.  8),  which, 
though  utterly  confused  as  it  stands,  may  probably  help  us  to  an 
important  fact.  Fordun  clearly  conceived  Siward  as  continuing  to 
wage  war  in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  1054,  for  he  describes 
him  as  being  summoned  back  by  Eadward  to  help  in  the  war 
against  Grufiydd,  after  the  destruction  of  Hereford  in  1055  {^  ^oe 
statim  Siwardus,  postquam  a  suo  Bege  per  certum  audierat  nan- 
cium,  confestim  jussus  domi  rediit,  nequaquam  ulterius  Malcolmo 
ferre  preesidium  rediturus").  Now  Siward  died  in  1055,  before 
the  war  in  Herefordshire  began ;  but,  if  we  read  Tostig  instead  of 
Siward,  a  summons  to  the  Welsh  war  is  in  every  way  probable. 

Fordun,  though  he  preserves  the  fact  of  Macbeth's  escape  from 
the  battle  of  1054,  confounds  that  battle  with  the  battle  of  Lum- 
fanan  in  1058,  and  places  them  together  in  1056,  on  December  5th 
(v.  7).  Nevertheless  he  makes  (v.  8)  the  battle  to  have  happened 
at  the  same  time  as  Grufl^dd's  destruction  of  Hereford  in  1055. 
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But  Siward's  battle  is  fixed  by  the  English  Chronicles  to  1054, 
and  the  battle  in  which  Macbeth  died  is  equally  fixed  by  the  Irish 
Chronicles  to  ioj^8.  So  the  Ulster  Annals ;  **  Macbeath  filius 
Finnliachi,  supremus  Bex  Albanise,  occisus  est  a  Malcolmo  filio 
Donnchadi  in  proelia''  (See  also  Robertson,  i.  123;  Burton,  i. 
373.)  The  successor  of  Macbeth  is  called  by  Fordun  (v.  8)  ^'suus 
[Machabei]  consobrinus,  nomine  Lulach,  cognomine  Fatuus."  Tiger- 
nach  calls  him  ^  Lulacus  Bex  Albanise/'  and  fixes  his  death,  which 
was  "per  dolum,"  to  1058.  The  Ulster  Annals  call  him  "Mac 
Gil  Comgen"  (see  Bobertson,  i.  120).  Mr.  Burton  (i.  374)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Gruach.  The  coronation  of  Malcolm  comes  from 
Fordun  (v.  9).  C£  O'Conor's  note  on  the  Ulster  Annals,  Ber. 
Hib-  Scriptt,  iv.  338. 


NOTE  FF.   pp.  368,  410. 
The  M188IOK  OF  Ealdbed  and  the  Beturn  of  the 

^THELINO   EaDWABD. 

The  sources  of  our  information  with  regard  to  Bishop  Ealdred's 
mission  to  the  Imperial  Court  curiously  illustrate  the  occasionally 
deficient  nature  of  our  authorities,  and  the  way  in  which  one 
writer  fills  up  gaps  in  another.  The  mission  of  Ealdred  in  1054 
and  the  return  of  the  ^theling  in  1057  are  both  of  them  distinctly 
recorded  in  our  national  Chronicles.  They  are  indeed  much  more 
than  recorded ;  each  event  finds  at  least  one  Chronicler  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  special  interest  But  firom  the  Chronicles  alone  we 
should  never  find  out  that  there  was  any  connexion  between  the 
two  events.  The  coming  of  the  iBtheling  is  recorded  by  the 
Peterborough  writer,  and  it  attracts  the  special  attention  of  h'ls 
Worcester  brother,  who  bursts  into  song  on  the  occasion.  But 
there  ib  not  a  word  in  either  to  connect  his  coming  with  the 
German  mission  of  Ealdred.  About  that  mission  the  Peterborough 
writer  is  silent,  just  as  he  is  silent  about  the  Scottish  war  of 
Siward.  Abingdon  (1054)  records  Ealdred's  journey,  but  says 
only,  "  On  ]>am  ylcan  geare  ferde  Ealdred  biscop  su%  ofer  sse  into 
Sexlande,  and  wear^  l^aer  mid  mycelre  arwar^nesse  underfangen." 
From  this  account  we  might  guess,  but  we  could  do  no  more  than 
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guesBy  that  Ealdred  went  in  some  public  character.  The  Worcester 
writer  is  naturally  fuller  on  the  doings  of  his  own  Bishop ;  still 
what  chiefly  occupies  his  attention  is  the  ""  mickle  worship''  with 
which  Ealdred  was  received  by  the  Emperor,  the  long  time  that  he 
was  away,  and  the  arrangements  which  he  made  for  the  di8Gfaai]ge 
of  his  duties  during  his  absence  (see  p.  37 1).  He  does  indeed  tdl 
us  that  Ealdred  went  on  the  Eing*s  errand ;  but  he  does  not  teU 
us  what  the  King's  errand  was,  any  more  than  he  did  in  recording 
Ealdred's  earlier  mission  to  Bome  in  1049.  ^^  words  are ;  **  Daes 
ilcan  geres  for  Aldred  biscop  to  Colne  ofer  sse,  )mb9  kynges  cerende, 
and  wear%  )MBr  underfiuigen  mid  mycclan  weoi^Sscipe  &am  Jttin 
Casere,  and  )>8er  he  wunode  wel  neh  an  ger ;  and  him  geaf  sg^r 
^neste,  ge  se  Bisoop  on  Colone  and  se  Casere."  So  William  of 
Malmesbuiy  (Yit  S.  Wist  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  249)  looks  on  the  objects 
of  the  embassy  as  best  summed  up  in  the  Herodotean  formula 
tUi^  ou  Xty».  Ealdred  goes  to  the  Emperor,  '^quaedam  negotia, 
quorum  cognitionem  caussa  non  flagitat,  compoeiturus."  But  he 
has  much  to  tell  us  about  Ealdred's  .reception  by  the  Emperor 
("  quum  in  ImperatorisB  Augustas  dignationis  oculis  inyeniaset 
gratiam,  aliquot  ibi  dierum  continuatione  laborum  suorum  aocepit 
pausam"),  and  still  more  about  the  presents  which  he  received. 
As  the  biographer  of  Wul&tan,  he  could  not  fail  to  tell  us  about 
two  service-books  in  which  Wulfistan  was  deeply  interested  (see 
p.  460),  and  which  Ealdred  now  received  as  a  present  from  the 
Emperor.  In  his  history  he  does  speak  of  an  embassy  to  bring 
about  the  return  of  the  ^theling,  but  he  altogether  misconceives 
the  circumstances  (see  p.  370) ;  he  makes  no  mention  of  Ealdred^ 
and  he  fancies  that  the  embassy  went  direct  to  Hungary  (''Rex 
Edwardus  .  .  .  misit  ad  Regem  Hunorum.'*  iL  228).  It  is  firom 
Florence,  and  from  Florence  only,  that  we  get  a  complete  and 
accurate  filling  up  of  all  our  gaps.  He  tells  us,  under  1054, 
''Aldredus  Wigomiensis  Episcopus  .  .  .  magnis  cum  xeniis  Regis 
fungitur  legatione  ad  Imperatorem,  a  quo  simul  et  ab  Herimanno 
Goloniensi  archiprsosule  magno  susceptus  honore,  ibidem  per  inte- 
grum annum  mansit,  et  Regis  ex  parte  Imperatori  suggessit  ut, 
legatis  Ungariam  missis,  inde  firatruelem  suum  Eadwardum,  Regis 
videlicet  Eadmundi  Ferrei  Lateris  filium,  reduceret^  Angliamque 
venire  faceret."  We  now  know  what  the  King's  errand  was  on 
which  Ealdred  was  sent,  and;  knowing  that  it  was  to  bring  back 
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the  ^theling,  we  might  gness  for  ourselves  why  the  iEtheling 
was  to  be  brought  back.  But  Florence  afterwards  expressly  tells 
us  this  also,  under  the  year  1057  ;  ^'Decreverat  enim  Bex  ilium 
post  se  regni  heeredem  constituere." 

The  reforms  which  Ealdred's  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions in  Oermany  enabled  him  to  make  in  England  come  from 
the  local  historian  of  York;  ''Multa  qu»  ad  honestatem  ecclesi- 
asticsB  obseryantise,  multa  quie  ad  rigorem  ecclesiasticso  disciplines 
pertinent,  audiyit^  yidit^  et  memorifls  commendavit,  quas  poetea  in 
ecclesiis  Anglorum  observari  fedt."  (T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt  1701.) 
Compare  the  remarks  on  the  good  discipline  of  the  German 
Churches  made  by  the  Waltham  writer  (see  p.  44  a  and  below, 
Note  PP). 

That  Ealdred  had  Abbot  .^Qlfwine  for  his  companion  in  this 
embassy  (see  p.  371),  I  infer  from  a  remarkable  entry  in  Domesday 
(208)  which  can  have  no  other  meaning.  Land  in  Huntingdon- 
shire is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Eadward  ''  Sancto  Benedicto 
de  Bamesy,  propter  unum  servitium  quod  Abbas  Alwinus  fedt  ei 
in  Saxonid."  I  can  conceive  no  other  service  in  Saxony  which 
^Ifwine  could  have  rendered  to  the  King,  save  this  share  in 
Ealdred's  mission  to  ^'Sexland."  iElfwine's  former  mission  to 
Bheims  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  no  geography  can  put  Bheims 
in  Saxony.  Nor  do  I  understand  the  remark  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
(i.  306),  that  we  have  here  '^an  allusion  to  the  Confessor's  residence 
abroad  before  he  came  to  the  throne."  What  dealings  had  Ead- 
ward with  Saxony  in  those  days  f  The  only  difBculty  is  that  the 
local  historian  of  Bamsey,  who  is  very  frill  on  the  doings  of  .^Hfwine^ 
and  who  speaks  of  his  going  to  Bheims,  says  nothing  of  his  em- 
bassy to  Koln.  But  the  silence  of  this  writer  has  equally  to  be 
explained  on  any  other  view  of  the  "  servitium  in  SaxoniS." 

One  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  than  we  do  about  the 
sojourn  of  the  -^thelings  in  Hungaiy,  the  course  by  which  they 
came  thither,  and  the  position  which  they  held  there.  I  mentioned 
in  vol.  i.  p.  410  that  Adam  of  Bremen  takes  them  to  Bussia.  There 
is  also  a  most  singular  passage  in  what  Professor  Stubbs  calls  the 
''Legal  Appendix"  of  Boger  of  Howden  (ii.  236  of  his  edition) ; 
''Iste  prsefatus  Eadmundus  [Ferreum-latus  sc.]  habuit  quemdam 
iilium  Eadwardum  nomine,  qui  mox,  patre  mortuo,  timore  Begis 
Cnuti   aufiigit  ad  regnum  Dogorum,  quod   nos  melius  vocamus 
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Russiam.  Quern  Rex  terns  Maiescoldus  nomine,  ut  cognovit  quis 
esset,  honeste  retinnit.**  Professor  Stubbs  says  (IxxxvL),  ''Other 
copies  have  Rogoram,  others  Hunnorum,  from  which  perhaps  our 
author  freely  translated  Dogorum  quasi  Hundorum.  [Was  the 
word  dog  in  use  so  early  ?]....  The  passage  is  generally  explained 
of  Stephen  King  of  Hungary,  but  it  is  surely  very  obscure.  Is 
there  confusion  with  Godescalc  prince  of  the  Wends  1"  It  is  plain 
that  to  get  from  Sweden  into  Hungary  they  must  have  gone 
through  some  of  the  Slavonic  parts  of  Europe,  either  Russian 
or  Wendish.  Roger,  it  will  be  seen,  leaves  out  Eadmund,  and 
makes  Eadward  able  to  act  for  himself.  So  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (iL  i8o)  says  of  the  two  children,  "Hunorum  R^;em  peti- 
erunt."  That  they  reached  Hungary  safely  is  plain,  but  we  do 
not  hear  what  became  of  their  mother  Ealdgyth,  or  whether  they 
were  accompanied  by  any  ikiglish  attendants,  or  whether  they 
kept  up  any  kind  of  intercourse  with  England.  Eadmund  must 
have  died  young;  at  least  this  seems  to  be  implied  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  (ii.  i8o),  who  says  that  the  children  reached 
Hungary  "ubi,  dum  benigne  aliquo  tempore  habiti  sunt,  major 
diem  obiit."  ("Processu  temporis  ibidem  vitam  finivit,"  says 
Florence,  1017.) 

William  of  Malmesbury  also  makes  Eadward  marry  a  sister  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Hungarians.  That  is,  I  suppose,  the  meaning 
of  his  words,  *^  minor  Agatham  Reginss  sororem  in  matrimouium 
accepit"  I  have  not  found,  in  such  German  and  Hungarian 
writers  as  I  have  been  able  to  refer  to,  any  mention  of  Eadward's 
marriage,  or  indeed  of  his  sojourn  in  Hungary  at  all.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  wife  of  Saint  Stephen,  who  was  reigning  in 
Hungary  when  the  iEthelings  came  there,  and  who  died  in  1038, 
was  Gisla,  called  by  the  Hungarians  Keisla,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Second.  See  Ekkehard,  ap.  Pertz,  vi.  192 ;  Sigebert^ 
Chron.  loio  (ap.  Pertz,  vi.  354);  Annalista  Saxo,  1002,  1038 
(Pertz,  vi.  650,  682);  Thwrocz,  Chron.  Hung.  ii.  30  (Scriptt. 
Rer.  Hung.  96).  Her  sister  would  therefore  be  a  sister  of  the 
sainted  Emperor  himself,  whose  Imperial  reign  lasted  from  1014 
to  1024.  A  sister  of  Henry  and  Gisla  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
many  years  older  than  Eadward,  and  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  some  record  of  the  marriage,  whereas  we  do  not  even  find 
any  sister  of  the  Emperor  Henry  available  for  the  purpose.     There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  Agatha  was  not  a  sister,  but  a  more  distant 
kinswoman  of  the  Emperor,  most  probably  a  niece.  The  poem  in 
the  Worcester  Chronicle  (1067)  says  more  vaguely,  "He  begeat 
yedB  Caseres  mdga  to  wife  .  .  .  seo  wees  Agatbes  gehaten :"  and  so 
again  in  the  later  entry  in  1067,  "  Hire  [Margaret's]  modor  cynn 
gsff6  to  Heinrice  Casere,  ]>e  hsefde  anwald  ofer  Rome/'  Florence 
(1017)  says  more  distinctly,  "Eadwardus  Agatham, ^iam  ^ermani 
Im^peratoris  Heinrici  in  matrimonium  accepit."  Mr.  Thorpe,  in 
his  note  on  the  passage  in  Florence,  following  Suhm,  makes  her 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor's  brother  Bruno,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Augsburg  from  1007  to  1029  (Ann.  Aug.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  124, 
125).  The  local  Annals  speak  of  him  as  "beatae  memorise ;"  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  turbulent  Prelate,  and  a  great  thorn  in 
the  side  of  his  Imperial  brother.  See  Ekkehard,  u.  s. ;  Arnold  de 
Sancto  Enmieranmio,  ii.  57  (ap.  Pertz,  iv.  571);  Adalbold,  Vit 
Henr.  II.  c.  24  (ap.  Pertz,  iv.  689) ;  Adalbert,  Vit.  Henr.  II.  20 
(ap.  Pertz,  iv.  805,  81 1).  If  this  genealogy  be  correct,  later  English 
royalty  is  connected  with  the  Old-Saxon  stock  in  an  unlooked-for 
way. 

Orderic  has  a  more  amazing  version  than  all.  He  makes  (701  D) 
the  iEtheling  marry  the  daughter  of  Solomon,  and  receive  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  as  her  dower.  He  distinctly  calls  Eadward 
King  of  the  Huns ;  "  Hsbc  [Margarita]  nimirum  filia  fuit  Eduardi 
Regis  Hunorum,  qui  fuit  filius  Edmuudi  cognomento  Imesidse, 
frutris  Eduardi  Regis  Anglorum,  et  exsul  conjugem  accepit  cum 
regno  filiam  Salomonis  Regis  Hunorum." 

The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  iEtheling  (see  pp.  373,  408)  was 
most  probably  caused  by  the  wars  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Hungarian  Kings  who  succeeded  Stephen.  Besides  the  war  with 
Andrew  mentioned  in  the  text,  Henry  the  Third  had  an  earlier 
Hungarian  war,  which  was  waged  agidnst  the  usurper  Ouban  on 
behalf  of  Peter  the  predecessor  of  Andrew,  by  whom  Peter  was 
blinded.  See  Lambert,  1 041- 1046.  On  the  relations  between 
Henry,  Andrew,  and  Conrad  of  Bavaria,  see  Hermann  Gontr. 
1053  (^P-  Pei*tz,  V.  133),  whose  account,  as  usual,  it  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  Hungarian  traditions  preserved  by  Thwrocz. 
But  there  must  be  something  wrong  when  Lappenberg  (517)  says, 
'' Wahrscheinlich  verzogerte  die  zwischen  dem  Kaiser  und  dem 
Konig  Andreas  von  Ungam  damals  ausgebrochene  Fehde,  sowie 
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der  Tod  des  LetEtern,  und  bald  darauf  der  des  Kaisera,  die  Aus- 
ftUming  dieses  Planes."  The  Emperor  died  in  1056  ;  but  Andrew, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1047,  did  not  die  till  1060  or  1061,  when 
he  fell  in  battle  against  his  brother  Bela,  three  or  four  years  after 
the  return  and  death  of  Eadward  in  1057.  See  ThwrocE,  Her. 
Hung.  Scriptt.  108-112  ;  Lambert^  1061. 


NOTE  GO.  p.  379. 
Thb  8UPPO8BD  Enmity  eetwbkn  Habold  avd  Tostig. 

Thsrb  is  absolutely  nothing  in  any  trustworthy  writer  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  there  was  any  sort  of  quarrel  between  Harold 
and  his  brother  Tostig  before  the  Northumbrian  revolt  in  1065. 
We  have  seen  (p.  375)  that  Tostig's  appointment  to  his  Earldom 
had,  to  say  the  least,  Harold's  active  concuirence,  and  we  shall  see 
the  two  brothers  acting  as  zealous  fellow-workers  in  the  great 
Welsh  war.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  we  shall  find  Harold 
doing  all  that  he  could  to  reconcile  Tostig  with  his  enemies.  But 
the  hct  that  the  result  of  that  revolt  made  Tostig  an  enemy  of  his 
brother  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  legendary 
writers,  and  a  myth  has  grown  up  on  this  subject  akin  to  the  other 
myths  which  have  attached  themselves  to  so  many  parts  of  the 
history  of  Oodwine  and  his  house. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  legend  seems  to  be  that  which  it  takes 
in  ^thelred  (X  Scriptt.  394).  The  King  and  Qodwine  are  sitting 
at  dinner — everything  seems  to  happen  when  the  King  and  Qodwine 
are  sitting  at  dinner — ^the  two  boys  ('^pueri  adhuc")  Harold  and 
Tostig  are  playing  before  them,  when  suddenly  the  game  becomes 
rather  too  rough  (^'amarius  quam  expetebat  ludi  suavitas"),  and 
the  play  is  changed  into  a  fight.  Harold  then,  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  seizes  his  brother  by  the  hair,  throws  him  on  the  ground,  and 
b  well  nigh  throttling  him,  when  Tostig  is  luckily  carried  off.  The 
King  turns  to  his  father-in-law,  and  asks  him  whether  he  sees 
nothing  more  in  all  this  than  the  sports  or  quarrels  of  two  naughty 
boys.  The  unenlightened  4nind  of  the  Earl  can  see  nothing  more. 
But  the  Saint  takes  the  occasion  to  prophesy,  and  he  foretells  the 
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war  which  would  happen  between  the  two  brothers,  and  how  the 
death  of  the  one  would  be  avenged  hj  the  death  of  the  other. 

This  stoiy  is  at  all  eyents  well  put  together,  and  it  makes  a  yeiy 
fair  piece  of  hagiology.  It  is  however  some  objection  to  it  that 
neither  Harold  nor  Tostig  could  have  been  a  mere  boy  at  any  time 
after  Eadward's  accession.  It  might  be  too  much  to  think  that  the 
author  of  the  French  Life  saw  this  difficulty,  but  at  any  rate  he 
changes  the  ^'pueri  adhuc*'  of  iSthelred  into  ''juvenceus  pruz  e 
hardiz"  (3140).  Otherwise  he  tells  the  story  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  only  enlarging  with  a  little  more  of  Homeric  precision  on  the 
details  of  the  violence  done  by  Harold  to  his  brother.  But  the 
story,  like  other  stories,  soon  grew,  and  there  is  another  version  of 
it,  much  fuller  and  much  more  impossible,  which  first  appears  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  A),  and  afterwards  in  Roger 
of  Wendover  (L  507)  and  Bromton  (948).  The  tale  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  year  1064,  when  Harold  and  Tostig  were  the  two 
first  men  in  the  Kingdom,  when  Harold  was  probably  the  under- 
stood successor  to  the  Crown,  when  he  was  at  any  rate  in  all 
the  glory  of  his  victories  over  Gruflydd.  The  two  brothers  are 
described  as  being  at  enmity,  because,  though  Tostig  was  the  elder 
brother,  Harold  was  the  greater  personal  favourite  of  the  King 
{*'  invidise  namque  et  odii  fomitem  ministraverat,  quod,  quum  Tosti 
ipse^primogenitus  eeset,  arctius  a  Rege  firater  suus  dUigeretur'*).  I 
need  hardly  say  how  utterly  the  real  position  of  the  two  brothers 
is  here  reversed.  The  King  is  dining  at  Windsor,  where  Harold  acts 
as  cup-bearer.  Tostig,  seeing  the  favour  enjoyed  by  his  brother, 
cannot  keep  himself  back  from  pulling  his  hair  {**  non  potuit  co- 
hibere  manus  a  csesarie  fratris**).  In  Henry's  account  Harold  seems 
to  bear  the  insult  quite  patiently,  but  in  the  version  of  Roger  of 
Wendover  he  not  unnaturally  lifts  Tostig  up  in  his  arms  and 
throws  him  violently  on  the  floor  ("in  pavimentnm  truculenter 
projecit").  On  this  the  King^s  Thegns  ("milites'')  rush  together 
from  all  quarters,  and  put  an  end  to  the  strife  between  the  re- 
nowned warriors  {**  bellatores  inclitos  ab  invicem  diviserunt**).  The 
King  now  foretells  the  destruction  of  the  two  brothers,  but  in  this 
version  he  of  course  foretells  it  as  something  which  is  to  happen 
speedily ;  "  Rex  pemiciem  eorum  jam  appropinquare  prsedixit,  et 
iram  Dei  jam  non  differendam."  It  is  here  that  both  Heniy  and 
Roger,  and  Bromton  also,  bring  in  that  general  complaint  of  the 
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wickedness  of  the  sons  of  Qodwine  which  I  have  quoted  elsewhere 
(see  above,  p.  540).  Tostig  now  hastens  to  Hereford,  where  Harold 
was  preparing  a  great  feast  for  the  King ;  he  there  kills  all  his 
brother's  servants,  cuts  them  in  pieces,  mixes  their  blood  and  flesh 
with  the  wine,  ale,  and  mead  which  was  made  ready  for  the  feast^ 
and  sends  a  message  to  the  King  that  he  need  not  bring  any  salted 
meat  with  him,  as  he  will  find  plenty  of  flesh  ready  at  Hereford. 
On  this  Eadward  sends  Tostig  into  banishment. 

The  one  faint  glimmering  of  truth  in  all  this  seems  to  be  that 
the  authors  of  the  legend  were  clearly  aware  that  in  1064  the 
Earldom  of  Herefordshire  was  in  the  hands  of  Harold.  R.  Higden 
(Polychronicon,  lib.  vi.  Gale,  ii.  281)  tells  the  story  in  nearly  the 
same  words  as  the  earlier  form,  but  he  places  it  in  1056.  Knighton 
(2333)  seemingly  does  the  same,  though  he  copies  the  words  of  his 
story  from  the  version  which  makes  the  disputants  only  naughty 
boys.  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  116,  118)  seems  to  believe  the  whole 
story,  and  he  makes  it  a  subject  of  grave  political  reflexiona  Mr. 
Woodward  (History  of  Wales,  p.  214)  thinks  that  the  cannibal 
doings  of  Tostig  arise  from  some  confusion  with  the  doings  of 
Garadoc  at  Portskewet  (see  p.  476).  This  is  possible,  but  the 
details  of  the  stoiy  belong  to  the  province  of  Comparative  Mytho> 
logy.  They  appear  again  in  the  well-known  Scottish  legend  of  the 
Douglas  Larder. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  a  good  deal  of  this  talk  is  due 
to  an  exaggerated  misunderstanding  of  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
Biographer,  where  his  classical  vein  has  led  him  into  rather  wild 
flights.  The  war  between  brother  and  brother — ^the  war,  of  course, 
of  Stamfordbridge — reminds  him  of  all  the  ancient  tales  of  wars 
and  quarrels  between  brothers.  He  twice  (pp.  414,  424)  breaks 
out  into  verse  upon  the  subject,  and  in  both  cases  the  Theban 
legend,  the  war  of  Eteoklgs  and  P.oljmeikte,  not  unnaturally  pre- 
sents itself.  But  he  also  (v.  834)  talks  about  Cain  and  Abel,  and, 
by  a  still  more  unlucky  allusion,  about  Atreus  and  Thyest^ 
Having  once  got  hold  of  these  names,  he  goes  on  to  tell  their  whole 
story.  He  personifies  discord  between  brothers,  and  thus  apostro- 
phizes the  evil  genius ; 

"  Priscis  nota  satis  taa  sic  contagia  ludM, 
Invidus  hie  prolis  fraternsB  fosda  Thyestes 
Prandia  dat  fratri  depasto  corpore  nati.'* 
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Here,  it  strikes  me,  is  qaite  raw  material  enough  for  a  legend- 
maker.  The  word  "ludis"  may  have  suggested  the  "pueri  lu- 
dentes  "  in  ^thelred,  and  I  have  very  little  douht  that  the  mention 
of  Thyest^s  (who,  by  the  by,  is  made  to  change  parts  with  Atreus) 
suggested  the  cannibal  preparations  of  Tostig  at  Hereford. 

In  several  of  these  stories  we  see  the  pervading  mistake  of 
thinking  that  Tostig  was  the  elder  brother.  In  some  of  them  we 
also  see  the  notion,  which  turns  up  in  several  other  quarters, 
that  Harold  was  the  King's  personal  favourite  and-  attendant,  his 
"  dapifer,"  "  pincema,"  "  major  dom(^"  or  something  of  the  kind. 
It  is  possible  that  Harold  in  his  youth,  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of  Eadward's  reign,  may  have  held  some  function  of  the  kind,  which 
may  account  for  the  tradition,  a  tradition  which  is  preserved  in  an 
independent  shape  by  the  Hyde  writer  (see  p.  78,  note  4).  But  the 
notion  that  Tostig  was  the  elder  brother  (see  above,  p.  554)  has  led 
to  far  graver  misrepresentations.  The  enmity  of  Tostig  towards 
Harold,  which  really  arose  out  of  the  revolt  of  Northumberland, 
gets  mixed  up  with  perverted  accounts  of  Harold's  election  to  the 
Edngdom.  Orderic  (492  D)  seems  to  have  fancied  that  Tostig  was 
not  only  the  eldest  son  of  Gk>dwine,  but  that  Tostig,  and  not  Harold, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  West-Saxon  Earldom,  and  that  Jby  here- 
ditary right  (*'patris  consulatus,  quem  Tosticus,  quia  m^or  natu 
erat,  longo  tempore  sub  Eduardo  rege  jam  tenuerat  *').  On  Harold's 
election  as  King,  Tostig  begins  to  reprove  his  brother  for  his  usur- 
pation and  oppressions  ('^advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui  prsevalere 
facinus  et  regnum  AnglisB  variis  gravari  oppressionibus  eegre  tulit "); 
Harold  accordingly  deprives  him  of  his  Earldom  and  banishes  him. 
The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  in 
the  proper  place  (ii.  200),  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  North- 
humbrian  revolt,  and  one  highly  &vourable  to  Harold,  should 
afterwards  (iii.  252}  represent  Harold  as  banishing  Tostig  after  his 
accession.  After  Eadward's  death,  he  says  ^'perstitit  in  incoepto 
Haroldus  ut  fratrem  exlegaret."  Snorro  (Johnstone,  192,  193; 
Laing,  iii  77,  78)  makes  Tostig  the  elder  brother,  the  head  Earl 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  commander  of  the  King's  armies.  Harold, 
the  youngest  brother,  is  Eadward's  personal  favourite,  he  is  always 
about  him,  and — Shaving  seemingly  supplanted  Hugolin  the  French- 
man— ^he  has  the  care  of  all  his  treasures.     Here  again  the  real 
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position  of  the  two  brothers  is  amnfflnglj  tnuosposed  On  Harold's 
election  as  King,  Tostig,  who  had  himself  aspired  to  the  Oown, 
is  mnch  displeased,  and  has  sharp  words  with  his  brother.  Harold 
of  course  refuses  to  sorrender  the  Crown,  and,  fearing  the  alnlity 
and  popnlarit J  of  Tostig,  he  depriyes  him  of  his  eonunand  of  the 
army  and  of  his  precedence  over  other  Earls.  Tostig,  unwilling 
to  be  the  subject  of  his  brother,  leaves  the  country  of  his  own  free 
will  and  goes  to  Flanders.  Saxo  (207)  is  one  degree  less  wild,  in 
80  far  as  he  realizes  that  Harold  was  the  elder  brother.  In  his 
version,  after  Harold's  election,  his  younger  brothers  generally 
(^  minores  Godoyini  filii  majorem  perosi ") — Gyrth  and  Leofwine 
no  doubt  as  well  as  Tostig — envious  of  their  brother's  election  and 
unwilling  to  submit  to  his  authority,  leave  the  oountiy  and  seek  for 
help  abroad. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  how,  in  all  these  yersions,  the  chro- 
nology is  altered,  as  well  as  the  whole  circumstances  of  ihe  story, 
in  order  to  represent  Harold  as  the  oppressor  of  his  brother.  But 
it  should  be  remarked  that  these  calumnies  are  of  a  wholly  different 
kind  from  the  calumnies  which  speak  of  an  early  quarrel,  and  that 
the  two  in  effect  exclude  one  another.  In  the  versions  of  Orderic, 
Baxo,  and  Snorro,  the  enmity  between  the  brothers  does  not  begin 
till  after  Harold's  election  to  the  Kingdom. 

It  may  be  some  refreshment  to  wind  up  with  the  amusing 
version  of  Peter  Langtofb^  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  Qodwine  was  still  alive  in  1065.  He  at  least  has  no  spite 
against  Harold;  he  even  (p.  64  Heame)  tells  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Oospatric,  the  blame  of  which  he  ventures  to  lay  on  the 
Lady  Eadgyth  ("  My  boke  .  .  .  sais  }»e  queue  Egyn,  )>e  blame  suld 
scho  here  ") ;  he  then  goes  on ; 

'<  Tostus  of  Cambirland  retted  Godwyn  |»er  tille. 
TofltuB  of  Cambirland  he  was  chefe  JoBtise, 
Ageyn  )>e  erle  Gk)dwyn  he  gert  sette  aaaue. 
Gospatrike's  dede  on  Godwyn  wild  he  yenge, 
HiunJd  Bonht  ToeioSy  to  lene  )»at  ilk  challenge. 
He  praied  him  for  In^  in  pee  lat  him  be  stille, 
And  kiflse  and  be  gode  frende  in  Inf  and  in  a  wille. 
Tostus  wild  not  leae,  bot  held  on  his  manaoe, 
And  Handd  tened  withalle,  of  lond  he  did  him  chaoe." 
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NOTE  HH.    p.  390. 
iETHELSTAN,    BiBHOP   OF   HEREFORD. 

Professor  Stubbs  places  the  consecration  of  ^thelstan  in  1 01 2. 
This  seems  to  be  the  right  year,  because  in  that  year  we  find  his 
first  signature  ("iE^lstanus  episcopus,"  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  165),  as 
well  as  the  last  signature  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  357)  of  his  predecessor 
Athulf — ^he  seems  always  to  use  this  contracted  form.  At  first 
sight  this  date  seems  inconsistent  with  a  document  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  234,  one  to  which  I  have  already  referred  for  another  purpose 
(see  above,  p.  563),  in  which  ''E]>elstan  Ksceop"  is  said  to  have 
bought  lands  in  Worcestershire  of  Leofric — ^perhaps  the  famous 
Earl  while  still  a  private  man  in  his  father's  lifetime — the  purchase 
of  which  was  witnessed  by  the  two  Archbishops  iElfheah  and  Wulf- 
stan.  Now  iElfheah,  who  was  taken  captive  in  September  10 11 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  350),  can  neither  have  consecrated  iEthelstan  in  1 01 2 
nor  yet  have  witnessed  a  purchase  made  by  him  in  that  year.  The 
transaction  spoken  of  in  the  document  must  belong  to  an  earlier 
time.  But  the  document  itself  was  not  written  till  long  after. 
Many  years  after  the  purchase  ("aefter  ))ysan  manegum  gearum") 
— at  some  time  between  the  accession  of  Cnut  and  the  death  of 
Ealdorman  Leofwine — Wulfstan  and  his  son  Wulfric  .  tried  to 
disturb  ^Ethelstan  in  its  possession,  but  a  compromise  was  come 
to  in  the  Scirgem6t  of  Worcestershire,  in  which  Leofwine,  Hakon 
(see  above,  p.  563),  and  Leofric  were  present. 

The  explanation  doubtless  is  that,  in  a  deed  drawn  up  so  long 
after,  iEthelstan  is  spoken  of  by  a  title  which  belonged  to  him  then, 
but  which  did  not  belong  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  As 
for  his  consecration  in  1012,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  as  to 
the  consecrator,  but  it  could  not  have  been  JBlfheah. 

Bishop  iEthelstan  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  185,  where  we 
read  of  lands  at  Frome  in  Herefordshire,  "Alviet  [-^Ifgyth?] 
teuuit  de  Estano  episcopo  et  poterat  ire  quo  volebat." 
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NOTE  11.   p.  415- 
The  Family  of  Lsofbio. 

I  KNOW  of  no  authority  for  any  children  of  Leofric  and  Godgifa 
except  Earl  iElfgar.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  refute  the  notion, 
entertained  even  by  Sir  Henry  EIIib  (ii.  146),  that  Hcreward  was 
a  son  of  the  Mercian  Earl.  On  this  score  even  the  false  Ingulf  is 
guiltless.  The  mistake  arose  solely  from  a  late  and  blundering 
genealogical  roll,  printed  in  the  Chroniques  Angio-Normandes,  ii. 
xii.  The  same  roll  gives  Leofric  a  third  nameless  son,  who  was  a 
child  (^^tertium  parvulum  cujus  nomen  non  habetur")  at  the 
coming  of  William,  and  ^as  beheaded  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance. 
Leofric  died  an  old  man  in  1057  ;  a  son  of  his  could  hardly  be 
''parvulus"  in  1066.  .This  family  seems  to  have  been  picked  out 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  717)  as  the  special  sport  of  pedigree-makers. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Pearson  (i.  367)  attributes  the  mistake  about  Here- 
ward  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  is  quite  guiltless  of  it  See  his 
History,  iii.  467. 

iElfgar's  wife  was  called  ^Elfj^fu.  Her  name  appears  in  Domes- 
day in  a  position  which  clearly  shows  that  she  survived  the  Con- 
quest, that  she  retained  her  lands,  or  parts  of  them,  but  that  she 
was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  In  Leicestershire  (231  b) 
there  is  a  special  heading,  ^  Terra  Alvevae  Comitissse,"  and  in  Suf- 
folk (iL  a86  h)  one  of  "  Terra  matris  Morchari  Comitis."  But  the 
word  used  is  not  *'  tenet "  but  "  tenuit."  Of.  also  Nottinghamshire, 
280  5.  I  know  not  on  what  authority  pedigree-makers  affirm  her 
to  have  been  a  Frenchwoman,  sister  of  William  Malet  If  so^  she 
must,  like  the  Lady  Emma,  have  changed  her  name  at  her  marriage. 
Possibly  it  was  a  standing  rule  that  all  wives  from  beyond  sea  should 
take  the  name  of  iBlfgifu,  aa  if  they  had  come  from  Elfland. 

Of  the  children  of  ^Ifgar  and  iElfgifu,  their  two  famous  or  in- 
famous sons,  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  need  no  mention  here.  The 
existence  of  a  third  son,  Borhhard  (see  pp.  452,  456),  depends  on 
the  amount  of  trust  which  we  may  give  to  a  charter  preserved  in 
the  local  history  of  Rheims,  and  which  is  backed  by  the  still  sur- 
viving tradition  of  the  place.  The  charter  is  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  EDis 
(i.  325),  and  it  is  given  in  the  Monasticon,  vi.  1042,  where  the  text 
seems  very  corrupt.     The  words,  as  given  by  Ellis,  are,  **  Notum  sit 
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.  . .  Algarum  quemdam,  Angloram  Comitem,  consentiente  Edwardo 
Anglonim  Bege,  Sancto  Remigio  villam  de  Lapeleid  dedisse  pro 
animft  filii  sui  Burchardi,  cujus  corpus  in  polyandrio  ecclesise  qui- 
escit"  Lapley  belonged  both  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  and  T.RE.^ 
not  to  ''the  Church  of  Rheims/'  as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  says,  but  to  "  Saint 
Bemigius  of  Bheims'*  (Domesday,  222  6),  that  is,  to  the  Abbey. 
This  entry,  strangely  enough,  is  found  in  Northamptonshire,  which 
must  be  a  mistake  for  Staffordshire,  where  there  was  a  Priory  of 
Lapley  (whose  church  still  suryives),  which  was  a  cell  to  Saint 
Bemigius.  See  Monasticon,  vi.  1042,  1043.  Now  the  name  Burh- 
hard,  though  a  possible  name  and  one  borne  by  several  men  T.B.E., 
can  hardly  be  called  a  common  English  name.  Thb  name,  and  the 
apparent  devotion  of  iElfgar  and  his  son  to  the  Abbey  of  Bheims, 
are  by  no  means  enough  to  prove  the  foreign  origin  of  iBlfgifu,  but 
they  certainly  &11  in  with  the  tradition. 

About  the  personality  of  Ealdgyth,  daughter  of  iElfgar,  and 
wife  successively  of  Qruffydd  and  Harold,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Florence  mentions  her  incidentally  under  1066,  as  the  widow  of 
Harold  and  the  sister  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.  She  appears  also 
in  Domesday  (238  6),  where  it  is  said  of  lands  in  Warwickshire 
belonging  to  Coventry  Abbey,  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Aldgid  uxor 
Qrifin."  At  the  time  of  the  Survey  it  had  passed  from  her  to 
Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  who  had  sold  it  to  the  Abbot.  I  do  not 
identify  her  with  "Alveva  uxor  Heroldi*'  who  also  appears  in 
Domesday  (149),  but  who  must  have  been  the  wife  of  some  much 
smaller  Harold.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether  a  Norman  record  would 
give  the  title  of  **  uxor  Heroldi"  to  Ealdgyth,  a  wife  married  in 
contempt  of  Harold's  pledges  to  the  daughter  of  William.  The 
description  of  her  as  ''uxor  Grifin"  is  significant.  The  Norman 
writers  seem  to  have  more  to  tell  about  her  than  the  English. 
William  of  Jumi^ges  tells  us  (vii.  31)  that  Harold  "Grithfiidi 
qaoque  Begis  Wallorum,  postquam  hostilis  eum  gladius  peremit, 
pulcram  conjugem  Aldith,  prseclari  Comitis  Algari  filiam,  sibi 
uxorem  junxit."  So  Orderic,  492  D;  "Ipse  [Heraldus]  Ed- 
^vam  sororem  eorum  [Edwini  et  Morcari]  uxorem  babebat,  quae 
prius  Gritiridi  fortissimi  Begis  Guallorum  conjunx  faerat."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  she  had  borne  two  children  to  Gruffydd, 
"  Blidenum  regni  successorem,"  and  a  daughter  named  Nest.  This 
"Blidenus'*  is  of  course  a  confusion  with  Gruffydd's  brother  or 
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kinsmau  Bleddyn  or  Blethgent,  but  Nest  may  very  well  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Ealdgyth.  This  is  doubtless  the  same  Nest  whose 
daughter  of  the  same  name  became  the  wife  of  Bernard  Newmardi 
(see  Qir.  Camb.  It.  Kamb.  i.  2.  pp.  28,  29,  Dimock),  and  to  whom 
the  virtues  of  her  great-great-grandmother  Godgifu  certainly  did 
not  descend.  Benoit  de  Sainte  More  (w.  36758-36771)  has  a 
veiy  curious  account  of  Ealdgyth  ; 

'*  Apr^  que  Heraut  se  fu  fait  Beis,  Ce  11  pesa  o*unc  i  sa  char 

Be  combati  od  lea  Galeis.  Jut  n'adesa  ne  nuit  ne  jor, 

N'en  tmis  ne  raohaison  ne  Tire ;  Kar  dame  esteit  de  grant  valor. 

Mais  Reia  Qriffina,  qui  d'eua  ert  aire,  De  grant  ire  ert  aia  quora  eepris 

Remiat  eu  champ.     Heraut  I'ociat,  Dune  ai  eatert  aia  sire  ccda. 

Sa  femme  Aldit  aaiai  e  priat,  En  teu  mani^e  et  en  teu  gniae 

Qui  fille  ert  del  bon  conte  Algar.  Rayeit  Heraut  femme  conquiae." 

I  need  not  point  out  the  glaring  mistake  of  putting  Harold's  Welsh 
war  after  his  election  to  the  Kingdom.  But  the  supposed  attach- 
ment of  Ealdgjrth  to  Qruflfydd  rather  than  to  Harold  may  be  a 
genuine  tradition,  as  it  falls  in  with  other  indications. 

Two  questions  here  arise  about  Ealdgyth.  Was  she  the  ''  Eddeva 
pulcra  "  of  Domesday  ?  and,  Was  she  the  only  daughter  of  JSlfgar  9 
Sir  Henry  Eliis  (ii.  79)  argues  at  length  that  she  is  **  Eddeva  pulcra/* 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  who  identifies  that  Eddeva 
with  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  There  is  no  very  distinct  evidence,  but 
I  rather  incline  to  the  latter  belief,  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
again  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  764).  As  for  the  other  question,  Orderic 
(511  B)  distinctly  calls  Ealdgyth  the  only  daughter  of  iElfgar. 
But  his  account  is  very  confused ;  he  not  only  leaves  out  Burhhard, 
but  he  confounds  iEIfgar  with  his  father  Leofiric,  and  makes  Godgifu 
^Ifgar's  wife  instead  of  his  mother.  His  words  are,  "  Devoti  Deo 
dignique  relligionis  laude  parentes  elegantem  et  multd  laude  dignam 
ediderunt  sobolein,  Eduinum,  Morcarum,  et  unamJUicun  natmne 
AldUy  qu8B  primo  nupsit  Guitfrido  Regi  Guallorum,  post  cujus 
mortem  sociata  est  Heraldo  Regi  Anglorum."  But  the  genealogy 
of  Leofric's  family  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  (vol.  i.  p.  717  ; 
see  also  Ellis,  L  490)  gives  ^Glfgar  a  daughter  Lucy,  who,  though 
unknown  to  Domesday,  inherited  the  lands  of  the  family  0'  obtinuit 
Lucia  soror  eorum  terras  patemas''),  and  who  was  married,  first, 
in  the  Conqueror's  time,  to  Ivo  Taillebois,  then,  in  the  time  of 
Heniy  the  First,  to  Roger  Fitzgerald,  lastly,  in  the  tame  of  Stephen, 
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to  Raudolf,  Earl  of  Chester.  She  had  a  son  by  each  of  the  last  two 
husbands.  The  chronology  is  as  amazing  as  the  whole  chronology 
of  this  pedigree.  A  woman  whose  father  died  before  1065  is  made 
to  bear  a  son  at  some  time  between  11 35  and  11 54.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  Lucy,  who  did  marry  in  succession  Koger  Fitzgerald 
and  Earl  Randolf  (Ord.  Vit.  871  B),  and  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  Earl's  son  William  Randolf  (an  early  case  of  a  double  name), 
and  who  was  alive  in  1141  (ib.  921  B)  ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  to 
connect  her  either  with  Iyo  Taillebois  or  with  the  house  of  Leofric. 
Lucy,  as  the  name  of  an  Englishwoman  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
as  impossible  as  Bowena  or  Ulrica,  unless  indeed  the  supposed 
French  origin  of  her  mother  is  again  called  in.  The  false  Ingulf  is, 
I  need  not  say,  great  on  the  subject  of  Ivo  and  Lucy,  and  the 
legend  is  still  swallowed  by  novelists  and  local  antiquaries.  But  it 
is  truly  amazing  to  find  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  was  the  first  to 
scotch  the  Crowland  snake,  in  the  same  company  (iii.  472). 

Godgifu  herself,  the  grandmother  of  so  many  of  our  characters,  is 
shown  to  have  survived  the  Conquest,  but  to  have  died  before  the 
Survey,  by  the  same  evidence  which  proves  the  like  in  the  case  of 
ber  daughter-in-law  iElfgifu.  Her  lands  in  Leicestershire  (231  b) 
and  Warwickshire  (239  b)  are  entered  in  exactly  the  same  form 
as  those  of  the  wife  of  JBlfgar.  See  also  Nottinghamshire  (280  5), 
where  she  appears  in  company,  among  others,  with  iElfgifu  and 
with  "  Goda  Comitissa,"  that  is,  her  own  namesake  the  sister  of 
Eadward  and  mother  of  Balph  of  Hereford.  But  I  cannot  but 
think  that  some  of  the  entries  in  Staffordshire  (248  6,  249)  refer 
to  some  other  Godgifu.  In  the  entries  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
including  one  immediately  following  (249  6),  she  is  called  reveren- 
tially "  Godeva  Comitissa  /'  here  we  simply  read  "  Godeva  tenuit 
et  libera  fuit  f  *^  Hanc  tenuit  Godeva  etiam  post  adventum  Regis 
W.  in  Angliam,  sed  recedere  non  potuit  cum  terrd."  Surely  this 
cannot  be  the  widow,  mother^  and  grandmother  of  successive  Earls 
of  the  Mercians. 

I  may  notice  that  Godgifu,  iElfgifu,  and  other  wives  of  Earls, 
are  in  Domesday  and  in  other  Latin  writings  freely  called 
"Comitissa."  But  I  have  not  found  any  English  equivalent  for 
that  title.  **  Lady  "  is  reserved  for  the  King's  wife ;  an  Earl's  wife 
seems  to  be  simply  called  the  Earl's  wife  and  nothing  else. 
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NOTE  KK.   p.  417. 
Habold  the  Sok  of  Ralph. 

Harold  the  son  of  Ralph  occars  in  Domesday,  129  b^  169,  177, 
244.  His  lands  lay  in  the  shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  War- 
wick, and  Middlesex,  not,  oddly  enough,  where  we  should  have 
most  naturally  looked  for  them,  in  Herefordshire.  In  the  list  of 
Normans  in  Duch^ne,  p.  1023,  he  is  called  Lord  of  Sudeley.  This 
was  his  Gloucestershire  property,  which  his  father  held  before  him. 
There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  Ewias  Harold  is  called  after 
him.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  that  place  with  Harold  the  son  of 
God  wine.  At  the  Survey  (Domesday,  186)  the  castle  of  Ewias  was 
held  of  the  King  by  Alfred  of  Marlborough.  It  seems  to  have 
been  granted  to  him  by  William  Fitc-Osbem,  who  had  restored 
("  refirmaverat  *')  it.  Its  later  history,  and  that  of  the  desoendants 
of  Harold,  I  leave  to  local  inquirers,  but  it  is  worth  asking  whether 
he  was  the  father  of  the  person  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani 
(931  B)  as  ''Robertus,  filius  Heraldi,  vir  stemmatis  ingenuissimi.'* 
As  Robert  was  a  fighter  against  the  Welsh,  it  seems  not  unlikely. 

I  assume  that  Harold  the  son  of  Ralph  must  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Harold  the  Staller,  who  is  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day under  Lincolnshire  (337  ;  cf.  340  b  and  350  b).  Ralph  had 
possessions  in  that  part  of  England  (337),  but,  if  Harold  had 
been  Ralph's  son,  the  connexion  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
mentioned  there,  as  it  is  elsewhere.  A  mere  lad  also  would  hardly 
have  been  invested  with  a  Stallership.  There  are  several  other 
Harolds  distinct  alike  from  Harold  the  King,  Harold  the  Staller, 
and  Harold  the  son  of  Ralph.  Such  is  '*  Harold  .  .  .  homo  Eluui 
hiles,  qui  potcrat  ire  quo  volebat,*'  in  the  Domesday  for  Gloucester- 
shire (170).  Such  is  Harold  the  Thegn  of  Buckinghamshire  (Domes- 
day, 149),  who  appears  with  his  wife  iElfgifu  (see  above,  p.  659) 
and  his  '*  man "  Godric.  So  in  Domesday,  288,  we  find  a  Harold 
at  Warwick  who  kept  his  property  under  William.  There  are  other 
small  entries  in  the  same  name. 

That  Harold  must  have  been  very  young  when  his  father  died  is 
shown  by  the  entry  attached  to  his  Middlesex  property  (129  6), 
which  shows  that,  in  1066,  he  was  under  the  wardship  of  the  Lady 
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^^gytli ',  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Heraldus  filius  Eadulfi  Comitis, 
quern  custodiebat  Begina  Eddid  cum  manerio  ed  die  qui  Bex 
Edwardus  fuit  vivus  et  moituua"  What  follows  might  seem  to 
imply  that  the  Lady  did  not  prove  a  very  faithful  guardian ;  at  any 
rate  young  Harold  lost  the  lordship ;  **  Postea  Willelmus  camerarius 
tenuit  de  Regind  in  feudo  pro  tribus  libris  per  annum  de  firmfi, 
et  post  mortem  Reginae  [1074]  eodem  modo  tenuit  de  Rege." 

We  may  perhaps  infer  that  Harold's  mother  Gytha  was  dead. 
She  appears  (<'  Gethe  uxor  Radulfi  Comitis/'  ''  Queth  Comitissa," 
148)  as  a  landowner  in  Buckinghamshire  in  Ead ward's  time,  but 
she  had  nothing  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  The  names  Qytha  and 
Harold  probably  point  to  a  connexion  by  affinity,  spiritual  or  other- 
wise, with  the  House  of  Godwine.  Or  it  is  conceivable  that  this 
Gytha  is  the  same  as  Gytha,  daughter  of  Osgod  Clapa,  and,  no 
doubt  long  before  this  time,  widow  of  Tofig  the  Proud  (see  vol.  L  p. 
525).  In  any  case,  the  names  show  that  Balph,  with  all  his  con- 
tempt for  English  tactics,  had  so  far  identified  himself  with  England 
as  to  take  a  wife  of  English  or  Danish  birth. 


NOTE  LL.  p.  424. 
The  Quasi-Botal  Position  of  Earl  Harold. 

The  indications  referred  to  in  the  text  are  all  slight  when  taken 
separately  ;  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  their  cumulative  force 
is  considerable. 

I.  There  is  a  charter  of  Ealdred  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  172,  in  which, 
afber  the  signatures,  among  which  are  those  of  the  King  and  Earl 
Harold,  we  find  the  formula,  ''  Cum  licentid  Eadwardi  Begis  et 
Haroldi  Ducis."  In  earlier  charters,  as  those  of  Bishop  Oswald,  it 
is  common  to  find  the  consent  of  the  King  and  of  the  Ealdorman 
expressed  in  the  body  of  the  deed  ;  but  this  is  a  different  case,  as 
the  charter  relates  to  matters  in  Worcestershire,  which  was  not  in 
Harold's  Earldom.  I  ought  to  mention  that  this  charter,  though 
Dot  marked  as  doubtful  by  Mr.  Kemble,  has  something  about  it 
which  needs  explanation.  It  is  signed  by  Ealdred  as  Archbishop, 
which  he  became  in  1060,  and  by  Walter  as  Bishop,  which  he 
became  in  106 1 ;  but  it  is  also  signed  by  Earl  Leofric,  who  died  in 
'io57«     There  is  however  no  need  to  believe  that  the  charter  is 
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spurious.  Transcribers  often  added  a  description  to  a  simple  sig- 
nature, so  that  a  charter,  as  we  have  it,  often  has  its  witnesses 
described,  not  by  the  titles  which  they  bore  at  the  time,  but  by 
higher  titles  which  they  bore  afterwards.  Another  charter  of  1065 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  162),  which  Mr.  Kemble  marks  as  doubtful,  girea 
Harold  the  title  of  '<Dei  gratis  Dux."  The  King  is  also  "Dei 
gratil^"  and  the  Lady  is  "Dei  pietate;"  but  no  such  titles  ait 
given  to  any  oue  else. 

Even  if  these  documents  are  spurious,  I  still  think  that  they 
prove  something.  A  foi^r,  unless  he  lived  very  near  the  time, 
would  have  no  temptation  to  invent  anything  in  favour  of  Harold. 
He  must  have  imitated  some  genuine  formula. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  way  in  which  Florence 
couples  together  the  King  and  the  Earl  in  describing  the  homage 
of  the  Welsh  Princes  in  1064  or  1065  ;  ''  Rex  .  .  .  cui  et  Haroldo 
Comiti  fidelitatem  illi  juraverunt,  et  ad  imperium  tUorum  man 
terrique  se  fore  paratos."  This  reminds  one  of  Hugh  Capet  and 
his  son  Robert  (see  vol.  i.  p.  240),  or  of  any  other  case  of  joint 
sovereignty.  This  language  of  so  discreet  a  writer  as  Florence  is 
different  from  the  Biographer's  rhetorical  coupling  of  Eadward  and 
Tostig  quoted  in  p.  643. 

3.  The  description  of  Harold  as  ''Dux  Anglorum"  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  is  well  known.  See  vol.  i.  p.  622.  He  is  also 
called  ''Dux  Anglomm"  by  the  Saxon  Annalist,  Pertz,  vi.  764.  We 
have  indeed  already  come  across  "  Algarus  quidam,  Comes  Anglo- 
rum  "  (see  p.  656),  but  the  "  quidam'*  makes  a  great  difference. 

4.  Far  stronger  however  than  all  other  instances  is  the  title  given 
to  Harold  by  Florence  when  describing  his  election  to  the  Crown. 
He  is  then  **  SvbreffiUiLS  Haroldus,  Godwini  Dvcis  filiua."  The 
"  Subregulus"  is  surely  meant  to  be  something  more  than  the  "Dux." 
"  Subregulus,"  "  Undercyning,"  is  a  title  which  is  most  familiarly 
given  to  vassal  Princes,  as  to  those  who  attended  Eadgar  at  Chester 
(Flor.  Wig.  973),  and  to  Gruffydd  himself  (Chron.  Ab.  1056).  It 
is  also  given  by  Florence  to  ^Ethelred  of  Mercia  (see  vol.  i.  p.  564), 
plainly  with  the  object  of  pointing  him  out  as  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  Ealdorman.  But  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  such  a 
title  being  ever  given  to  a  subject,  unless  a  parallel  is  sought  in  the 
strange  East- Anglian  titles  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  622.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  the  description  of  "  Half-King  "  was  meant  as  a  serious 
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title.  The  position  of  Harold  under  Eadward  reminds  one  of  Asser's 
description  (M.  H.  B.  475  A,  477  C)  of  iElfred  as  "  secundarius  " 
under  his  brother  uEthelred. 


NOTE  MM.   p.  430. 
Habold's  Foreign  Travels  and  Pilqbihage. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Harold  to  Rome,  and,  still  more,  his  investi- 
gations into  the  political  state  of  Gaul,  are  among  the  additions 
to  our  knowledge  which  we  owe  to  the  Biographer  of  Eadward. 
The  latter  most  remarkable  piece  of  information  is  wholly  new ; 
with  regard  to  the  pilgrimage,  the  Biographer  only  confirms  a 
statement  which  we  jnight  otherwise  have  set  down  as  doubtful. 

The  words  of  the  writer  De  Inventione  may  be  taken  as 
implying,  though  not  directly  asserting,  extensive  foreign  travels 
on  the  part  of  Harold.  When  speaking  of  the  relics  given  by  the 
Earl  to  his  church  at  Waltham,  he  calls  him  (c.  14),  '^  In  diversis 
terrarum  partibus  non  segnis  conquisitor" — namely  of  relics  and 
such  like  treasures.  The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold,  speaking 
of  the  same  relics,  distinctly  asserts  (p.  182)  that  some  of  them  were 
obtained  by  the  Earl  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  "  Adierat  quidem 
antea,  nondum  videlicet  Anglorum  consequutus  regnum,  limina 
Christi  Apostolorum,*'  &c.  This  is  the  sort  of  point  on  which  even 
so  romantic  a  writer  as  Harold's  biographer  was  likely  to  preserve 
a  bit  of  trustworthy  tradition ;  still  one  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  assert  the  fact  on  his  sole  authority.  The  Life  of  Eadward 
has  now  put  the  fact  of  the  pilgrimage  beyond  doubt,  and  it  has 
also  shown  that  Harold's  journeys  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
not  wholly  owing  to  a  desire  of  collecting  relics.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  truth  sometimes  lurks  in  very 
suspicious  quarters. 

The  fact  of  the  pilgrimage  then  is  certain ;  at  its  date  we  can 
only  guess.  All  the  Chronicles,  oddly  enough,  are  silent  about  the 
pilgrimage  of  Harold,  though  that  of  Tostig  is  carefully  recorded. 
But  there  are  several  indications  which  may  lead  us  to  a  probable 
conjecture.  If  the  Biographer  of  Ea<.lward  pays  the  least  regard  to 
chronology,  Harold's  journey  took  place  after  Qyrth's  appointment 
to  his  Earldom,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  fix  in  1057,  and 
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before  Tostig's  pilgrimage,  which  the  Worcester  Chronicle  fixes  to 
1 06 1.  If  we  may  at  all  trust  Harold^s  biographer,  whidi,  for  the 
nonce,  it  seems  that  we  may,  the  journey  took  place  before  the 
consecration  at  Waltham  in  1060.  We  have  thus  two  yean  to 
choose  from,  1058  and  1059,  and  two  considerations  will,  I  think, 
lead  us  to  fix  on  the  former  of  the  two.  That  was  the  year  in 
which  ^Ifgar  (see  p.  434)  was  outlawed  for  the  second  time,  and 
almost  immediately  returned  to  his  Earldom  by  force.  Such 
violent  doings  seem  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  powers  of  goyern- 
nient  were  relaxed,  as  they  doubtless  would  be  by  the  absence  of 
Harold.  Again,  the  grant  of  the  pallium  to  Stigand,  who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  did  not  go  for  it  in  person,  seems  to  point  to  a 
time  when  some  unusually  strong  influence,  such  as  the  personal 
presence  of  the  great  Earl,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Papal 
mind.  There  is  then  no  direct  proof,  but  there  is,  I  think,  a  strong 
probability,  that  this  remarkable  journey  on  the  part  of  Harold 
took  place  in  the  year  1058. 

The  question  of  the  oath  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume.  I  will 
here  only  quote  in  full,  without  professing  to  understand  every  word 
of  it,  the  passage  from  Eadward's  Biographer  (p.  410)  which  describes 
Harold's  political  studies  in  Gaul ;  *'  At  ille  superior  [Haroldus] 
mores,  consilia,  et  vires  Gallicorum  principum,  non  tam  per  snoa 
quam  per  se,  scrutatus,  astutii  et  callido  animi  ingenio  et  diutumiori 
cum  procrastinatione  iutentissime  notaverat  quidem,  lUineis  habi- 
taiuTus  esset,  si  eU  opus  haberet  in  alicujus  negoHi  administnOume, 
Adeo  quoque  consilio  suo  exhaustos  pemoverat,  ut  nulli  ab  eia  rela- 
tione falli  posset.  Attentius  ergo  considerate  Francorum  consuetudine, 
quum  ipse  quoque  apud  eos  non  obscuri  esset  nominis  et  famse, 
Romam  ad  confessionem  Apostolorum  processit."  I  conceive  that 
the  general  sense  is  what  I  said  in  the  text,  but  the  passage  is  most 
obscure,  no  doubt  purposely  obscure.  To  have  set  forth  Harold's 
negotiations  in  France  in  a  clear  light  would  not  have  suited  either 
the  position  or  the  plan  of  the  Biographer.  Writing  under  William, 
to  Eadgyth,  he  never  mentions  William's  name,  or  even  alludes  to 
him  in  any  intelligible  way.  The  words  which  I  have  put  in  Italics 
are  the  hardest  of  all  to  understand.  Do  they  imply  that  Harold 
formed,  or  contemplated,  alliances  with  any  French  Princes,  say  with 
the  Count  of  Anjou  or  with  the  King  himself,  in  case  mutual  support 
against  William  should  ever  be  needed  1     See  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 
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NOTE  NN.   p.  436. 

The  Abbey  of  Gloucester  and  its  ComrBxiON  with 
Abchbishop  Ealdbed. 

The  early  histoiy  of  Qloucester  and  of  the  changes  in  the  found- 
ation of  its  great  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  given  at  length  in 
the  local  history,  the  "  Historia  Monasterii  S.  Petri  Gloucestriee " 
edited  by  Mr.  Hart.  The  change  from  nuns  to  secular  canons  is 
thus  descnbed  (i.  7) ;  '' Speciositas  relligionis  in  monasterio  Glou- 
oestriae  per  translationem  sororum  ibidem  exsistentium,  hue  atque 
illuc  helium  et  peccatum  fugiendum,  sub  potestate  scBCtUari,  usque 
ad  tempus  Wolstani  Episcopi  Wygomiensis,  qui  fuit  anno  ab  In- 
camatione  Domini  millesimo  secundo,  mirifioe  traddkitwr.**  One 
might  have  thought  that  this  meant  an  utter  suppression  of  Hie 
monastexy  and  its  transfer  to  lay  hands,  but  the  real  meaning 
appears  from  what  follows  (i.  8);  "  Anno  Domini  millesimo  vicesimo 
secundo  Wolstanus,  episcopus  Wygomiensis,  qui  postea  factus  est 
archiepiscopus  Eboracensis,  concedente  Rege  Cnuto,  duce  Danorum, 
qui  Ecclesiam  sanctam  exaltavit,  et  libertates  suas  antiquas  reno- 
vavit  ac  promovit,  ut  dicit  Petrus  Pictavensis;  hie  Wolstanus 
clericos  qui  ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri  antea  rexerant  [et]  custodierant, 
sub  protectione  Dei  et  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  et  reguld  beati 
Benedicti,  in  eSdem  ecclesid  regulariter  collocavit."  In  this  case 
the  Canons  seem  not  to  have  been  driven  out,  but  to  have  taken 
the  monastic  vows  on  themselves.  This  was  partly  the  case  at  Bury 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  436),  where,  according  to  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  464), 
"  Rex  ....  Cnuto  ....  presbyteros  qui  ibidem  ordinate  vixerant 
[**  dericis  qui  ibidem  t9U>rdinate  vivebant,  inde  ejectis "  says  John 
of  Oxenedes,  p.  19]  aut  in  eodem  loco  ad  culmen  relligionis  pro- 
vexit,  aut  rebus  illis  aliis  collatis,  unde  solito  abundantius  viverent, 
ad  alia  loca  migrare  fecit."  The  mismanagement  of  Abbot  Eadric 
went  so  far  that  two  lordships  had  to  be  sold  to  make  good  the 
losses  caused  by  him  (Hist.  Glouc.  i.  8) ;  "  Multa  bona  dissipavit, 
quoniam  tempore  suo,  in  perpetuam  exhieredationem,  vendita  fuerunt 
znaneria  de  Begge worth,  de  Hatherleye."  The  immediate  cause  of 
their  sale  was  to  enable  the  Abbey  to  pay  a  heregUd  levied  through- 
out England.    "  Quibus,"  says  Eadric  himself  in  a  deed  printed  in  the 
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local  History  (i.  8),  ''  redemi  omnia  alia  prsedia  monasteiii  ab  ill& 
magni  heregeldi  exactione,  quae  per  totam  Angliam  fiiit,"  (On 
HeregUd  see  above,  p.  598.)  This  is  probably  the  Danegeld  of 
1 018  (see  vol.  i.  p.  415),  still  spread  over  several  years. 

One  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  Archbishop  Wulfstan  re- 
tained for  himself  and  his  snooessors  some  special  rights  of  patronage 
over  the  Abbey,  as  in  the  account  of  the  appointment  of  Abbot 
Wul&tan,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  figures  in  a  way  which  certainly 
is  not  usual  Ealdred  first  rebuilt  the  church,  as  we  read  in  the 
Worcester  Chronicle  (1058) ;  "  On  )iam  ilcan  gere  £aldred  bisceop 
halgode  ]»8et  mynstcr  on  Gleawcestre  ]>e  he  sylf  gefoi^Sode,  Grode  to 
lofe  and  See  Petre."  To  this  Florence  adds  the  appointment  of  the 
Abbot;  ^'Aldredus  Wigomiensis  episcopus  ecclesiam,  qnam  in 
civitate  Glawom^  a  fundamentis  construxerat,  in  honorem  prin- 
cipis  Apostolorum  Petri  honorifice  dedicavit;  et  postea.  Regis 
licentia,  Wlstanum  Wigomensem  monachum  a  se  ordinatum 
abbatem  constituit  ibidem.*'  There  is  no  mention  here  of  any 
election  by  the  monks ;  we  hear  only  of  an  Abbot  chosen  by  the 
Bishop  under  a  licence  from  the  King. 

The  charge  of  defrauding  the  Church  of  Gloucester  of  its 
lands  is  brought  against  Ealdred  by  the  local  historian  (i.  9)  ; 
'^Caussi  magis  hospitii  quam  operis  sui  abstulit  a  communi 
Leche,  Odynton,  Standische,  cum  Bertond,  retinens  in  manu 
sua."  He  is  also  charged  in  William  of  Malmesbury*B  Life  of  Saint 
Wulfstan  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  251)  with  dealing  in  the  same  way  wiUi 
the  Church  of  Worcester  on  his  consecration  of  Wulfstan  ;  **  Ilium 
Aldredus  potenti^  qua  vigebat  multis  et  pene  omnibus,  ut  post 
clarebit,  praediis  vellicaverit "  (see  p.  464).  Wulfstan  however 
(Aug.  Sac.  ii.  252)  recovered  most  of  the  lost  property.  Gloucester 
seems  to  have  been  less  lucky.  The  charge  against  Ealdred  is 
confirmed  by  several  entries  in  Domesday,  164  ft;  "Eldred 
archiepiscopus  tenuit  Stanedis.  De  dominio  Sancti  Petri  de 
Glouuecestre  fuit."  ''  Sanctus  Petrus  de  Glouuecestre  tenuit  Lecoe, 
et  Eldred  archiepiscopus  tenuit  cum  abbatii."  Both  these  are 
lordships  in  Gloucestershire,  which  were  still  held  by  the  see  of 
York  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  Of  a  third  lordship  in  the  same 
list  we  read, "  Eldredus  archiepiscopus  tenuit  Otintune  .  .  .  Thomas 
archiepiscopus  tenet.  Sanctus  Petrus  de  Glouuecestre  habuit  in 
dominio  donee  Rex  Willelmus  in  Angliam  venit."     This  would 
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almost  seem  to  mean  that  Ealdred,  who  was,  for  some  time  at  least, 
in  William's  favour,  went  on  with  his  spoliations  of  the  monks  of 
Gloucester  after  William's  accession.  Thomas  Stubbs  has  nothing 
to  tell  us  about  the  Gloucester  matter,  but  he  alleges  (1702)  that 
ESaldred  kept  twelve  of  the  Worcester  lordships  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  King  Eadward,  because  of  the  poverty  into  which 
the  Church  of  York  had  been  brought  by  the  barbarians  in  the 
days  of  Archbishop  Wulfhere,  that  is  to  say  in  the  days  of  Alfred. 
I  may  mention  that  there  are  three  Wulfstans  who  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  First,  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  founder  of  Gloucester  Abbey.  Secondly, 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  text,  Wulfstan  or,  as  the  local  historian 
calls  him,  Wistan,  monk  of  Worcester,  and  Abbot  of  Gloucester. 
Lastly,  Saint  Wulfstan,  monk,  Prior,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester.  All 
three  were  alive  at  once,  and  the  last  two  were  strictly  con- 
temporary, and  all  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  Worcester  and 
Gloucester. 


NOTE  00.   p.  437. 

Abbots  Makkig  and  ..^hslwig. 

There  is  a  chronological  difficulty  as  to  the  accession  of  iEthel- 
wig.  The  Evesham  Chronicle  fixes  the  date  of  his  benediction  to 
Saint  George's  day  (April  23rd,  1059).  Mannig,  we  are  told,  died  on 
the  same  day  as  King  Eadward,  that  is,  January  5th,  1066.  The 
Evesham  writer  (p.  88)  wrongly  makes  it  the  day  of  the  Epiphany 
itself ;  *^  Transiit  quoque  vir  ille  Mannius  eddem  nocte  et  hor&  qu4 
Bex  gloriosus  .^Iduuardus,  festivitate  videlicet  sanctss  EpiphanisB 
Domini.*'  His  death,  so  the  historian  says,  happened  seven  years 
after  his  resignation.  This  makes  the  year  of  ^thelwig^s  appoint- 
ment 1059.  For  the  day  and  place  we  are  told  (88),  *^Bex  .... 
fecit  eum  apud  Glocestre,  ubi  tunc  curiam  suam  tenebat,  coram 
multis  principibus  hujus  patriae  ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo  honora- 
biliter  in  paschali  sollemnitate,  die  festivitatis  Sancti  Gkorgii 
martyris,  consecrari.*'  Now  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Ealdred,  who  had 
left  for  Jerusalem  seemingly  not  very  early  in  the  year  before,  could 
have  been  again  in  England  so  soon  as  Saint  George's  day,  1059. 
Also  it  was  not  the  Easter  but  the  Christmas  festival  which  was 
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oommonlj  held  at  Gloucester.  That  Ealdred  is  called  Archbishop 
before  his  time  is  a  common  slip.  Perhaps  (see  Mr.  MaeraT's  note 
on  p.  87)  the  reckoning  of  seven  years  is  wrong,  and  the  date  was 
really  1058,  before  Ealdred  left  England ;  or  the  wrong  season 
may  be  given  (though  this  seems  hardly  likely,  and  the  usual 
places  of  the  Gemdts  were  sometimes  departed  from)  ;  or  the  cere- 
mony may  have  been  really  performed  by  some  other  Bishop,  and 
Ealdred's  name  may  have  been  carelessly  inserted  because  be  was 
known  to  be  Bishop  of  the  diocese  at  the  time. 


NOTE  PP.   p.  438. 
Habold's  Foundation  at  Walthah. 

OxTB  knowledge  about  Waltham  and  Harold's  foundation  there 
comes  mainly  from  the  two  local  books  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  (see  p.  428),  from  the  charter  of  Eadward  (God.  Dipl.  iv. 
154)  confirming  the  foundation,  and  from  various  incidental  notices, 
especially  in  the  writers  who  record  the  establishment  of  the 
monastery  by  Henry  the  Second.  There  is  no  plainer  piece  of 
history  in  the  world  than  that  Harold  founded  a  body  of  secular 
Canons,  and  that  Henry  displaced  them  to  make  room  for  regular 
Canons.  Without  turning  either  to  the  local  writers  or  to  the 
historians  of  Henry's  day,  it  is  enough  to  turn  to  William  of 
Malmesbury,  iii.  247  ;  ^'Ecclesiam  ....  canoTtids  impleyerat-" 
Yet  a  whole  string  of  modem  writers,  one  after  another,  talk  of 
Waltham,  as  founded  by  Harold,  as  an  abbey  or  monastery.  Wben 
I  say  that  the  mistake  is  found  in  Sharon  Turner  (Hist.  Eng.  L  79, 
81),  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  378,  388),  and  in 
Lappenberg  (p.  556  of  the  original,  ii.  302  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  trans- 
lation), it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  found  also  in  Thierry  (L  254), 
as  well  as  in  Dr.  Vaughan  (Revolutions  of  English  History,  i.  298), 
in  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  283),  and  in  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  275).  But 
they  are  all  outdone  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (Early  and  Middle 
-^ges,  i.  345),  who  talks  of  "the  monks  of  Waltham  Abbey"  in 
a  note  in  which  he  refers  to  Professor  Stubbs'  edition  of  the  De 
Inventione. 

The  grant  of  the  former  estate  of  Tofig  to  Harold  is  recorded  in 
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the  De  Inventione,  c.  14.  So  in  the  Charter,  Eadward  Bays,  "Cui- 
dam  meorum  Comitum,  onomate  Haroldo,  quamdam  terrain  qusB 
antiquitus  ab  incolis  illius  loci  nuncupatur  Waltham  hsereditario 
jure  concessl"  "  Hsereditario  jure  "  here,  as  often  (gee  vol.  iii.  p. 
682),  means  not  a  right  handed  down  from  a  man's  fathers,  but  a 
right  to  be  handed  on  to  his  children. 

The  order  followed  by  Harold  in  his  work  at  Waltham  is  well 
marked  in  the  Charter  and  in  the  other  accounts.  The  general 
objects  of  the  foundation  cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  they 
are  by  Harold's  romantic  biographer  (pp.  160-161),  this  being 
the  sort  of  subject  on  which  local  romance  is  as  trustworthy 
as  histoiy.  "  At  vir  magnificus,"  he  says,  "  locum  et  loci  oultum 
omnimodis  cupiens  cum  suis  cultoribus  sublimare,  novam  ibi  basi- 
licam  fabricare,  ministrorum  augere  numerum,  redditusque  eorum 
proponit  ampliare,  utque  celebriorem  famd,  illustriorem  clericorum 
firequentid,  coelestibus  nobilitatum  muneribus,  locum  terrigenis 
exhiberet,  scholas  ibidem  institui  ....  dispositione  satagebat  pru- 
denti."  How  any  one  could  have  mistaken  this  for  the  foundation 
of  a  monastery  is  truly  wonderful.  The  Charter  follows  the  same 
order ;  first  comes  the  building  of  the  church ;  ''  In  preescripto 
loco  monasterium  ad  laudem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  et  sanctsa 
Crucis  construxit."  The  use  of ''  monasterium  "  as  applied  to  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  even  in  a  secular  foundation  (see  voL  i.  p.  424), 
hardly  needs  illustration.  The  highest  authority  for  its  use  is  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  who  in  his  letter  to  Otto  of  Freisingen,  pre- 
fixed to  that  Prelate's  history  of  him,  calls  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome 
indifferently  "basilica"  and  "monasterium  Sancti  Petri."  In  the 
De  Inyentione  also  (c.  16)  we  read  of  "venusto  admodum  opere  a 
fundamentis  constructam  [ecdesiam],"  and  the  romantic  Biographer 
(p.  161)  gives  a  much  fuller  description  of  the  building,  of  which 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  another  volume.  Next  in  the 
Charter  after  the  building  of  the  church  comes  the  confirmation  of  the 
original  grant  of  Tofig ;  "  Primum  concedens  ei  terram  quie  vocatur 
Nor^lande,  unde  ecclesiam  vilhe  antiquitus  dotatam  invenit."  Then 
comes  the  consecration;  "Post  fiindatum  dehinc  sacrss  fidei 
monasterium  ad  normam  sanctsB  Dei  ecclesiae  dedicari  fecit  honori- 
fice  ob  memoriam  mei  et  conjugis  meae  nomine  Eadi^a,  patris  ac 
matris,  pro  se  suisque  omnibus  vivis  et  defunctis  sibi  oonsangui- 
nitate  conjunetis."     Then  the  Charter  speaks  of  the  relics,  books. 
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vestmeuts  and  ornamentSy  of  which  the  local  writers  have  of  course 
more  to  tell  us.  Last  of  all  comes  the  enlargement  of  the  founda- 
tion ;  "^  Quid  plura  1  Sun  denique  conditionis  non  immenior  ibidem 
quorumdam  catervulam  ^trum  secundum  auctoritatem  sanctornni 
patrum  canonicm  regiUcB  aubfectam  constituit,  quae  Deo  et  Sanctis 
ejus  die  noctuque  laudes  hjnmizando  decantet."  Here  we  hare 
the  canonical  rule  expressly  spoken  of,  and  an  earlier  part  of  the 
Charter  distinctly  marks  Harold's  preference  for  that  rule ;  he  is 
"non  solum  Dei  cultor,  yerum  etiam  canonicsB  r^gulse  strenuus 
institutor.*' 

The  consecration  is  described  at  length  in  the  De  Inventaone,  c. 
1 6.  In  1857  (see  p.  428)  I  showed  that  the  year  must  have  been 
either  1059  or  1060,  and  Professor  Stubbs  has  since  fixed  it  be- 
yond doubt  to  1060.  He  also  shows  that  the  list  of  persons  given 
by  the  local  writer  as  present  at  the  consecration  is  taken  from  the 
list  of  signatures  to  the  Charter.  He  evidently  thought  that  it  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  at  Waltham  at  the  time^  whereas  the  fad 
that  it  was  not  granted  till  two  years  later  is  an  important  part  of 
the  story.  He  has  thus  been  led  into  some  mistakes,  as  for  in- 
stance in  making  Walter  and  Gisa  present  at  the  consecration  as 
Bishops.  They  were  Bishops  when  the  Charter  was  granted  in 
1062,  and  they  sign  the  Charter  as  such;  but  in  1060  they  were 
not  Bishops,  though  they  would  doubtless  be  present  at  Waltham 
as  royal  chaplains.  The  writer  also  calls  Gisa  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
instead  of  Wells  or  Somersetshire.  iBthelric,  Bishop  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  appears  under  the  corrupted  form  of  "  JBfricus  ;*'  so  per- 
haps the  writer  did  not  recognize  hinL 

As  to  the  relics  and  other  gifts,  the  most  interesting  thing  is  the 
statement  that  some  of  them  were  brought  home  by  Harold  on 
his  Roman  pilgrimage.     See  above,  p.  440. 

The  next  point  is  the  enlargement  of  the  foundation,  the  increase 
of  Tofig^B  two  priests  into  a  Dean,  Canons,  and  other  officers.  This 
naturally  comes  last  in  all  the  accounts.  The  nature  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  offices  of  its  several  members,  and  the  discipline  to  be 
observed,  are  set  forth  at  large  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  De  In- 
ventione,  and  are  fully  conmiented  on  by  Professor  Stubbs  in  his 
Pre&oe,  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  The  arrangement  of  all  these  points  seem- 
ingly took  two  years  from  the  consecration  in  1060  to  the  grant  of 
the  confirmation  Charter  in  1062,    The  Charter  has  a  lai^  number 
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of  signatures,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  how  many  of  the  names  we 
can  attach  a  personal  idea.  It  is  signed  by  thirteen  Bishops,  all 
that  were  in  England  at  the  time ;  and  the  only  difficulty  about 
any  of  their  signatures  is  that  we  miss  that  of  Siward  of  Bochester, 
while  there  is  a  signature  of  "  iBlfwoldus  Episcopus/'  whom  it  is 
hard  to  identify,  as  j3EA£yvo\d  of  Sherborne  died  (see  p.  406)  in 
1058.  Then  follow  eleven  Abbots,  among  whom  we  recognize 
iEthelnoth  of  Glastonbury,  Leofiic  of  Peterborough,  Orderic  of 
Abingdon,  and  ^thelsige  of  Ramsey.  We  have  also  "^Ifwinus 
Abbas "  and  "  ^Iwig  Abbas,'^  about  whom  there  may  be  a  little 
difficulty.  Harold's  uncle  ^Ifwig  was  not  appointed  to  the  New 
Minster  till  the  next  year  (see  Note  BiR).  But  there  was  an 
iBlfwig  Abbot  of  Bath  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  171),  and  we  have 
already  heard  of  iEthelwig  of  Evesham  (see  above,  p.  666).  The 
signature  of  *^  ^Ifwinus  "  probably  belongs  to  ^Ifwig,  and  that  of 
"iElwig"  to  iEthelwig.  Then  come  the  five  Earls,  Harold  him- 
self (whose  signature  takes  the  very  practical  form  '*  Ego  Haroldus 
Comes  operando  consolido  **),  iElfgar,  Tostig,  Leofwine,  and  Gyrth. 
Then  follow  twenty- six  signatures  of  Court  officers  and  other 
Thegns,  none  however  signing  with  any  lowlier  title  than  "  Prin- 
ceps."  Of  these  "  Esgarus  regies  procurator  aulee "  (see  p.  63), 
'^Bodbertus  Begis  consanguineus,"  "Badulphus  Begis  aulicus," 
''Bundinus  Begis  palatinus,''  "Begenbaldus  Begis  Cancellarius,*' 
"  Baldewinus  Begis  capellanus'*  (see  above,  p.  585),  '*  Brihtricus  prin- 
ceps"  (probably  the  Gloucestershire  Thegn  round  whose  name  a 
legend  has  grown  in  connexion  with  Matilda  of  Flanders),  '*  Wigodus 
Regis  pincema,"  "  Herdingus  Beginee  pincema,"  "  Adzurus  Begis 
dapifer"  (see  below,  p.  680),  "  Doddo  princeps,"  and  "Eadricus 
princeps"  (probably  Eadric  the  Wild),  are  all  men  of  whom  we  have 
already  heard  or  shall  hear  before  the  end  of  our  history.  There 
are  others  also  of  whom  we  have  no  recorded  actions,  but  whose 
personality  can  be  identified  in  Domesday.  The  Norman  signatures 
should  be  noticed,  and  to  them  may  be  added  "  Hesbemus  Begis 
consanguineus "  (probably  Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  see  above, 
p.  585)  and  "  Petrus  Begis  capellanus."  We  see  throughout  how 
thoroughly  we  are  dealing  with  real  men  of  flesh  and  blood. 

On  the  change  of  foundation  under  Henry  II.  see  Ben.  Petr.  i.  134, 
174,  316  ;  B.  Howden,  ii.  118  (where  see  Professor  Stubbs'  note) ; 
Had.  Die.    X   Scriptt.    598 ;    Gervase,    X    Scriptt.    1434 ;    Vita 
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Haroldi,  164 ;  R  Wendover,  ii.  387.  At  the  first  change  in  1177, 
the  house  became  only  a  Priory ;  the  first  Abbot  was  appointed  in 
1 184  (see  Ben.  Petrib.  i.  316,  and  Professor  Stubbs'  note).  It  is 
comforting  to  read  (Ben.  Petr.  L  174)  that  all  the  expelled  canons 
got  '^  excambium  de  prsebendis  suis  ad  valentiam  earumdem  pne- 
bendarum,"  or,  as  Roger  of  Howden  puts  it,  "  plenariam  recom- 
pensationem,  ad  domini  Archiepiscopi  Gantuariensis  gBtimationem." 
The  Dean,  by  a  still  more  comfortable  arrangement,  receiTed  ^'  qnod- 
dam  maneriom  de  dominio  suo  cum  pertinentiis  suis  ...  in  viti  sai 
tenendum." 


NOTE  QQ.   p.  449. 
The  Quarrbl  between  Earl  Habold  and  Bishop  Gisa. 

The  original  account  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Harold 
and  Gisa  will  be  found,  in  Gisa's  own  words,  in  the  Historiola  de 
Primordiis  Episcopati^  Somersetensis,  printed  in  Hunter*s  Eode- 
siastical  Documents,  p.  15.  Gisa*s  narrative  grows  into  a  far  more 
violent  account  in  the  local  history  of  Wells,  by  a  Canon  of  that 
church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  printed  in  Anglia  Sacra^  L  559. 
Lastly,  we  get  the  story  with  further  improvements  in  Godwin's 
Lives  of  the  Bishops  and  other  later  works.  The  whole  matter  is 
well  discussed  and  gone  into  most  thoroughly  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Green 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  1863-4,  p.  148,  a  paper  which  has  suggested 
several  points  in  the  present  note. 

That  the  King  who  made  the  original  grant  to  Duduc  was  Cnut 
is  plain  firom  the  words  of  Gisa,  who  speaks  of  the  lands  as  Duduc's 
private  property  obtained  before  he  became  Bishop  (^  possessiones 
quas  hffireditario  jure  a  rege  ante  episcopatum  promeruerat "). 
Duduc  became  Bishop  in  1033.  It  is  difiicult  to  understand  how 
the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  could  have  formed  part  of  the  grants  or 
how  this  statement  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  local  history  of 
Gloucester  referred  to  in  p.  435.  Gisa  goes  on  to  say  that,  when 
Harold  took  the  other  property,  Gloucester  was  granted  to  Stigand 
("  praefatum  monasterium  injust^  ambitione  a  Rege  sibi  dari  petiit 
[Stigandus]  et  impetratum  ad  horam  obtinuit."  On  Abbeys  held  by 
Stigand  see  Hist.  Eliens.  ii.  41,  Gale  514,  and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  638). 
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Gloucester  therefore  has  no  farther  connexion  with  the  story,  which 
turns  whoUj  on  the  possessions  in  Somersetshire.  These  were  the 
two  lordships  of  Banwell  and  Congresbuiy.  There  were  also  relics, 
church  -  plate,  and  books.  tVe  may  perhaps  guess  that  these 
moveable  goods  found  their  way  to  Waltham. 

The  grant  of  Dudoc  to  the  Church  of  Wells  is  described  in  these 
words ;  "  [possessiones]  roboratas  cyrographis  EegisB  auctoritatis  ac 
donationis  Deo  Sanctoque  Audrese  tempore  Edwardi  piissimi  Regi 
obtulit."  Gisa  then  records  what  seems  to  be  an  oral  bequest  of 
the  moveable  property  made  by  Duduc  on  his  death-bed  ("jam  im- 
minente  die  vocationis  susb  adhibuit "),  Duduc  dies  and  is  buried, 
and  the  story  goes  on ;  '*  Haroldus  yero,  tunc  temporis  Dux 
Occidentalium  Saxonuo),  non  solum  terras  invadere,  verum  etiam 
episcopalem  sedem  omnibus  his  spoliare  non  timuit"  There  b 
nothing  in  Gisa's  narrative  to  imply  that  Harold  seized  any  part  of 
the  ancient  possessions  of  the  see,  but  only  the  new  gifts  of  Duduc. 
Gisa  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  poor  estate  in  which  he  found  his 
church,  the  small  number  of  the  Canons,  and  their  wide  departure 
from  the  strictness  of  Lotharingian  discipline.  To  help  him  in  his 
schemes  of  reform,  he  begged  certain  lands  of  the  King  and  the 
Lady,  namely  Wedmore,  the  scene  of  the  famous  peace  between 
iElfred  and  Guthrum  (see  vol.  i.  p.  46),  and  the  lordships  of  Mark 
and  Mudgeley  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Much  about  these  gifts, 
and  about  other  possessions  and  acquisitions  of  Gisa,  will  be  found 
in  the  writs  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  163,  195,  196,  197,  198,  199,  257, 
writs  addressed  to  Harold,  and  in  which  the  restoration  of  anything 
taken  from  the  see  is  commanded.  (See  Mr.  Green,  p.  154.)  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  either  Banwell  or  Congresbury,  except  in  the 
manifestly  spurious  document  in  iv.  163,  on  which  see  especially 
Mr.  (3freen*s  note,  p.  153.  Gisa  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  ex< 
communicated  one  Alsie  (iElfsige  1)  who  detained  from  the  see  the 
lordship  of  Winesham  (see  Domesday,  89  &),  even  after  it  was 
adjudged  to  the  see  by  the  Scirgem6t  ('*  judicium  provincialium"). 
He  then  mentions  his  intention,  never  carried  into  effect,  of  ex- 
communicating Harold  himself  ('' Haroldum  etiam  Ducem,  qui 
ecclesiam  mihi  commissam  spoliaverat,  nunc  secreto  nunc  palam 
correctum,  pari  sententii  cogitabam  ferire '').  Then  Harold,  after 
his  election  to  the  Crown,  promises  to  restore  the  disputed  lord- 
ships and  to  grant  others  as  well  {"  non  solum  ea  qxm  tulerat  se 
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reddituram  yenun  etiam  ampliora  spopondit  datoram").  With 
this  statement  must  be  compared  Harold's  writ  in  fayonr  of  Oisa  in 
Cod.  Dip],  iv.  305,  where  all  the  Bishop's  rights  and  poss^sLons 
are  confirmed  to  him  in  the  strongest  language,  but  without  fJie 
mention  of  any  particular  places.  Gisa  then  tells  us  how,  after 
William's  accession,  he  made  his  complaint  to  the  new  King  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Winesham  (compare  William's  charter 
in  the  Monasticon,  ii.  288).  He  goes  on  to  mention  bis  acqui- 
sition of  Combe  (p.  18)  and  other  places,  but  he  sajs  noihing 
about  Congresbury  and  Banwell,  the  lordships  originally  in  dispnta 
But  we  learn  their  disposal  from  Domesday.  Both  are  entered 
there  as  being  held  by  Harold  T.  R.  E.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey, 
Congresbury  (Domesday,  87)  was  held  by  the  King,  except  some 
portions  which  had  been  alienated  to  different  persons,  Gisa  him- 
self, possibly  in  his  personal  character,  being  among  them.  Banwell 
(89  b)  was  held  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  plain  then  that  the  whole 
controversy  with  Harold,  as  far  as  real  property  was  concerned 
related  to  these  two  lordships.  There  is  nothing  about  any  other 
property  of  the  See,  nothing  to  imply  that  the  poverty  of  tiie 
Canons  of  which  Gisa  so  feelingly  complains  was  in  any  way  caused 
by  the  Earl's  occupation  of  Banwell  and  Congresbuiy.  The  stoiy 
is  plainly  one  of  disputed  right  to  those  two  lordships  and  to  the 
moveable  goods  of  Duduc. 

Gisa  of  course  tells  his  own  stoiy  in  his  own  way.  But  he  tells 
it  without  any  special  reviling  of  Harold.  Mr.  Green  goes  vciy 
minutely  into  the  credibility  of  his  story,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
he  convicts  the  Bishop  of  any  gross  misrepresentation.  We  must 
take  Gisa's  statement  as  we  find  it ;  we  must  judge  as  we  can  of 
his  honesty  and  of  his  means  of  information.  There  is  no  direct 
confirmation  and  no  direct  contradiction  of  his  tale.  Duduc's  deed 
of  gift  does  not  exist ;  in  none  of  the  many  charters  of  Eadward 
relating  to  Gisa's  affairs  is  there  any  mention  of  any  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  Harold ;  in  fact  there  is  no  mention  of  the  disputed 
lordships  at  all.  There  is  no  record  of  any  appeal  made  by  Gisa  to 
the  King  or  to  the  Scirgem6t,  nor  does  he  himself  distinctly  state 
that  he  made  any.  On  the  other  hand,  Gisa's  story  draws  some 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Banwell  seems  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  see  by  William.  Harold's  own  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  305 
may  be  taken  in  two  ways.     Its  tone,  as  Mr.  Green  sa3rB,  is  quite 
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friendly.  It  may  be  a  mere  guaranty  of  Gisa  against  iElfeige  or 
any  other  possible  enemies.  But  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that 
Harold,  at  a  time  when  it  was  his  interest  to  conciliate  everybody, 
tried  to  conciliate  Gisa  by  a  grant  of  the  disputed  lands,  that  his 
intention  was  hindered  by  his  death,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
partially  carried  out  by  William.  But  anyhow  Gisa's  own  story 
does  not  imply  any  fraud  or  violence  on  the  part  of  Harold.  It  is 
simply  a  story  of  a  disputed  claim  to  certain  lands  and  goods. 
The  tale  takes  a  very  different  shape  in  later  writers. 

Thus,  in  the  story  given  by  the  Canon  of  Wells  (Aug.  Sacr.  i. 
559)  ^^  ^^^  quite  another  state  of  things.  First  of  all,  the  poor 
estate  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  and  the  small  number  of  its  Canons, 
are  attributed  to  the  spoliations  of  Harold,  an  idea  which  Gisa's 
story  does  not  even  suggest ;  '*  Hie  [Giso]  invenit  tantum  decern 
canonicos  in  Ecclesid  Wellensi,  tam  bonis  mobilibus  et  ornamentis 
ecclesiasticis  quam  possessionibus  ad  ecclesiam  suam  spectantibus 
per  Haroldum  Comitem  Cantiae  et  WestsexisB  spoliatos  et  publicse 
mendicitati  subjectos."  For  "  decern  canonicos  "  later  writers  seem 
to  have  read  ''  quinque,"  as  in  Gisa's  own  account,  but  either  of  the 
numbers  complained  of  as  small  might  startle  modem  legislators 
and  modem  residentiaries.  The  writer  then  records  the  gifts  of 
Eadward  and  Eadgyth,  as  also  Harold's  accession  to  the  Crown, 
which  is  told  in  tme  Norman  fashion.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
King  is  to  confiscate  all  the  possessions  of  Gisa  and  the  Church  of 
Wells ;  "  Is  statim  omnes  possessiones  dicti  Gisonis  et  Canonicorum 
Welleneis  EcclesisB  perpetim  confiscavit."  His  death  and  the  Con- 
quest of  England  are  of  course  the  punishment.  William  then 
restores  all  that  Harold  took,  ^'  exceptis  Congresburye,  Banewell  et 
Kilmington  et  plurimis  aliis." 

Even  in  this  account  we  have  wandered  a  good  way  from  Gisa^s 
own  tale.  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  exceptions  to 
William's  restoration — Congresbury  and  Banwell,  the  only  places 
in  dispute,  and  Kilmington,  about  which  Gisa  tells  us  a  story  with 
which  Harold  has  nothing  to  do.  William  is  made  to  restore  pre- 
cisely those  lands  of  which  the  See  had  always  kept  undisputed 
possession.  But  there  are  greater  things  in  store.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  found  out  that  Gisa's  autobiography  and  Harold's 
writ  were  both  of  them  mistaken,  and  that  Harold  not  only  robbed 
the  Church  of  Wells,  but  drove  its  Bishop  into  banishment.     Here 
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is  the  stoiy  as  told  by  Bishop  Godwin^  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  p.  291. 
Gisa  is  consecrated  at  Rome — ^then 

"  At  his  retume,  he  found  the  estate  of  his  Church  very  miser- 
able ;  Harald  the  Queene's  brother  that  afterwards  became  for  a 
while  king  of  England,  being  yet  a  private  man, 

(Quid  Domini  fadent,  audent  qui  talia  send  1) 

upon  what  occasion  I  know  not,  had  spoyled  the  Church  of  all 
ornaments,  chased  away  the  Canons,  and  invading  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  same,  had  converted  them  to  his  owne  use  :  so  that  the 
Canons  remaining  which  fled  not  for  feare  of  this  tyrant  (they  were 
onely  five)  they  (I  say)  were  faine  to  beg  their  bread.  The  Bishop 
complaining  unto  the  King  of  this  outragious  havocke,  found  cold 
comfort  at  his  hands :  For,  whether  it  were  for  feare  of  Harald's 
power  or  his  wives  displeasure,  he  caused  do  restitution  at  all  to 
be  made.  Onely  the  Queene  was  content  to  give  of  her  owne,  Mark 
and  Modesly  unto  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  King  Edward,  Gisa 
was  faine  to  fly  the  land,  till  such  time  as  Harald  the  sacril^ous 
usurper  being  vanquished  and  slaine,  William  the  Conqueror  was 
a  meane  to  restore,  not  only  him  to  his  place  and  countrey,  but  his 
Church  also  to  all  that  the  other  had  violently  taken  from  it,  except 
some  small  parcels  that  (I  know  not  by  what  meanes)  had  been  con- 
veighed  unto  the  Monastery  of  Glocester." 

Here  we  have  simple  romance ;  a  later  writer  has  attempted 
something  like  philosophy.  The  local  historian  of  Somersetshire, 
CoUinson  (iii.  378),  boldly  connects  the  story  of  Gisa  with  the 
banishment  of  Godwine  and  the  descent  of  Harold  at  Porlodw. 
At  the  same  time,  though  Harold's  conduct  is  pronounced  to  be 
"  outrageous,^'  it  is  made  out  to  be  simply  taking  possession  of  his 
own  goods.  But  the  worthy  antiquary  shall  set  forth  his  special 
revelation  in  his  own  words ; 

''On  his  entry  into  his  diocese,  he  found  the  estates  of  the 
church  in  a  sad  condition  ;  for  Harold  earl  of  Wessex,  having  with 
his  father,  Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  been  banished  the  kingdom,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  estates  in  this  county  by  King  Edward,  te^ 
beataioed  them  on  the  church  of  Wells,  had  in  a  piratical  manno' 
made  a  descent  in  these  parts,  raised  contributions  .among  his 
former  tenants,  spoiled  the  church  of  all  its  ornaments,  driven  away 
the  canons,  invaded  their  possessions,  and  converted  them  to  his 
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own  use.  Bishop  Giso  in  vain  expostulated  with  the  King  on  this 
outrageous  usage ;  but  received  from  the  Queen,  who  was  Harold's 
sister,  the  manors  of  Mark  and  Mudgley,  as  a  trifling  compensation 
for  the  injuries  which  his  bishoprick  had  sustained.  Shortly  after 
[after  1060]  Harold  was  restored  to  King  EdwarcCs  favour ^  and 
made  his  captain-General ;  upon  which  he  in  his  turn  'procured  the 
ba/niskment  of  Giso,  and  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  resumed  most 
of  those  estates  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  Bishop  Giso  con- 
tinued in  banishment  tiU  the  death  of  Harold,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Conqueror  to  the  throne,  who  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
restored  all  Harold's  estates  to  the  church  of  Wells,  except  some 
small  parcels  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of  Glou- 
cester ;  in  lieu  of  which  he  gave  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Yatton, 
and  the  manor  of  Winsham." 

One  is  inclined  to  ask  with  Henry  the  Second  (Gir.  Camb.  Exp. 
Hib.  i.  40.  p.  290  ed.  Dimock),  "  Queere  a  rustico  illo  utrum  hoc 
somniaverit  T'  But  these  things  have  their  use.  Every  instance 
of  the  growth  of  a  legend  affords  practice  in  the  art  of  distingruishing 
legend  from  history.  And,  in  this  special  case,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  popular  version  and  the  real  contemporary  statement 
may  lead  us  to  weigh  somewhat  carefully  all  charges  of  outrageous 
sacrilege,  whether  it  is  Harold,  William,  or  any  one  else  against 
whom  they  are  brought.  The  lay  lion  constantly  needs  a  painter, 
and  I  know  not  that  he  ever  finds  one,  save  when  we  have  the 
quarrel  between  Godwine  and  Bobert  (see  above,  p.  546)  described 
by  the  friendly  Biographer. 

On  this  story  of  Gisa's  I  may  make  two  fiirther  incidental 
remarks.  Combe,  one  of  the  lordships  added  by  Gisa  to  his  see, 
was  bought  by  him  of  Azor — "a  quodam  meo  parochiano  Arsere" 
— which  no  doubt  should  be  Ateere — "  dicto."  Its  former  posses- 
sion by  Azor  is  witnessed  also  by  Domesday  89.  The  name  is  a 
singular  one,  almost  singular  whether  its  owner  were  an  English- 
man or  a  foreigner.  It  was  in  use  in  Normandy,  as  we  find  in  the 
Cartulary  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Bouen  an  "  Azor  de  Bolvilll"  But 
we  also  find  it  in  the  genealogy  in  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  which 
might  possibly  bring  it  into  the  same  class  as  the  names  Isaac  and 
Joseph  which  we  find  in  Domesday.  We  have  already  (see  p.  506) 
come  across  at  least  two  bearers  of  it     Others,  or  the  same,  occur 
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in  Lincolnshire  (337),  distinguished  as  ^'Azer  f.  Soalevie/'  and 
'^Azer  C  Burg./'  and  in  Buckinghamshire  (147  6)  as  *'Azor  filius 
Toii."  One  among  these  Azors  certainly  left  three  sons,  who  bore 
the  foreign  names  of  Goscelin,  WilliAm,  and  Henry  (Domesday  53 
and  216  6).  The  last  of  these  names,  unknown  in  England,  was 
equally  so  in  Normandy,  till  William  bestowed  it  on  his  youngest 
son.  The  name  is  common  among  the  signatures  to  charters, 
and  "Adzurus"  signs  the  Waltham  Charter  (Cod.  DipL  iv.  159) 
with  the  title  of  ''Regis  dapifer/'  This  must  be  the  same  man 
who  appears  in  Domesday  (Berkshire,  62)  as  ''Azor  dispensator 
R.  E."  He  seems  to  have  kept  part  of  his  lands  as  an  under- 
tenant at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  him 
in  that  character  in  my  fourth  volume.  But  the  curious  thing  is 
the  number  of  times  in  which  we  find  the  name  of  Azor  connected 
with  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  both  under  Eadward  and 
under  William.  Here  Gisa  buys  Combe  of  Azor ;  we  have  already 
(see  above,  p.  545)  seen  Qodwine  buy  Woodchester  of  Azor.  On 
the  other  hand  we  read  in  Domesday  (35  b)  of  Azor  buying  lands 
in  Surrey,  "quam  unus  liber  homo  tenuit  sub  B^e  E.,  sed  pro 
quidam  necessitate  sdl  vendidit  Azori  T.  R.  WillelmL"  We  have 
already  seen  two  Azors  benefactors  to  Westminster,  and  in  Domes- 
day (34)  we  find  one  of  them  a  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey; 
''  Ipsa  Abbatia  tenet  Henlei.  Azor  tenuit  donee  obiit,  et  dedit  Ec- 
clesia  pro  anim^  sud,  tempore  Regis  W.,  tU  cUcutU  monacki  et  inde 
habent  brevem  Regis."  In  the  words  in  Italics  we  see  the  germs  of 
a  possible  controversy. 

This  Azor,  or  these  Azors,  though  of  no  direct  importance  in 
history,  awaken  a  certain  interest  through  their  incidental  con- 
nexion with  greater  men,  and  it  would  be  quite  worth  the  while  of 
local  inquirers  in  the  counties  where  their  lands  lay  to  search  out 
any  further  details  about  them. 

Since  this  note  was  revised,  the  question  of  Harold  and  Gisa  has 
been  agun  started,  as  it  were  unwittingly,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson 
(Historical  Maps,  p.  60  note),  who  suggests,  as  if  the  idea  were 
something  new,  that  Congresbury  was  taken  from  the  Church  by 
Harold.  But  he  seems  to  have  read  nothing  on  the  subject  from 
Gisa  himself  downwards.  His  only  references  are  to  Domesday 
and  to  the  notoriously  spurious  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  163. 
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NOTE  RR   p.  464. 
-^LPWiG  Abbot  of  New  Minster. 

Thebi:  is  certainly  something  startling  in  the  notion  of  a  brother 
of  Godwine  and  uncle  of  Harold,  if  he  wished  for  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment at  all,  having  to  wait  for  it  till  the  year  1063.  But  the 
evidence,  though  piecemeal,  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  it.  That  an 
Abbot  of  New  Minster  died  at  Senlac,  and  that  his  house  therefore 
lay  for  a  while  under  William's  heavy  displeasure,  are  facts  which 
have  long  been  known,  and  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  in  their 
proper  places.  But  one  of  the  authorities  for  the  statement,  the 
Manuscript  called  '*  Destructio  Monasterii  de  Hidd,"  printed  in  the 
Monasticon  of  1682,  i.  210,  and  in  the  New  Monasticon,  ii.  437, 
makes  this  Abbot  an  uncle  of  Harold ;  ^*  Rex  Haroldus  habuit 
avunculum  nomine  Godwynum,  Abbatem  de  Hydd."  The  writer 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Abbot  joining  his  nephew's  muster  at 
the  battle.  It  would  not  do  to  press  the  word  "  avunculus"  in  its 
classical  sense,  so  as  to  make  the  Abbot  a  brother  of  Gytha.  The 
purely  English  name  Godwine  is  one  most  unlikely  to  have  been 
borne  by  a  son  of  Thorgils  Sprakaleg.  ''  Avunculus"  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  ''  patruus/'  and  the  difficulty  of  Godwine  having  a 
brother  bearing  his  own  name  is  taken  away  when,  from  another  local 
manuscript,  referred  to,  though  not  fully  printed  in  the  Monasticon, 
ii.  428,  we  find  that  the  Abbot's  real  name  was  not  Godwine^  but 
^Ifwig.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Editor  of  the  Liber  de 
Hyd^  for  the  following  extract  from  the  manuscript  Annales  de 
Hydi.  The  list  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster,  during  the  time  with 
which  I  am  concerned,  stands  thus  ; 
^'1021.  Alnothus. 

1035.  Alwyus. 

1057.  Alfnotus. 

1063.  Alwyus,  frater  Godwyni  Comitis. 

1066.  Alwyus  occiditur,  et  vacavit  hsBC  ecclesia  ii.  annis."    Of. 
Edwards,  Liber  de  Hydd,  p.  xxxvii. 

Here  we  plainly  have  iElfwig,  brother  of  Earl  Godwine,  appointed 
Abbot  in  1063.  The  writer  of  the  "Destructio"  probably  meant 
to  write  something  like  "avunculum,  nomine  Mwynv/m,  fratrem 
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Comitis  Qodwyni,^  and  the  two  similar  endings  got  jumbled  to- 
gether. There  is  another  case  in  which  the  name  Godwine  has  been 
written  instead  of  another  name  in  Domesday  (146),  where  a  Th^;n 
is  described  as  ''homo  Godmnx  cilt  Abbatis  Westmonasteriensis,** 
meaning  of  course  Abbot  Eadmn^  (see  p.  505).  But  here  another 
question  arises.  The  alternation  of  the  names  iBlfhoth  and  iEHfwig 
in  the  list  of  Abbots  suggests  the  conjecture  that  we  have  here  a 
case  of  a  man — or  rather  two  men — resigning  his  office  and  taking 
it  again.  We  have  seen  other  examples  in  the  case  of  Archbishop 
Eadsige  (pp.  67,  112)  and  of  Bishop  Hermann  (pp.  405,  406).  If 
so,  iElfwig  was  first  appointed  in  1035,  a  much  more  likely  time 
for  the  first  promotion  of  a  brother  of  Godwine  than  1063.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  isuc^  that  it  is  only  the  second  entry  of  the 
name  "  Alwyus"  which  has  the  addition  "frater  Godwyni  Comitis," 
may  be  taken  as  distinguishing  the  JGlfwig  of  1063  from  the  JBIfing 
of  1035.  Taken  alone  it  certainly  looks  that  way,  but  it  is  hardly 
conclusive.  This  point  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  ;  but  I  think 
we  have  quite  evidence  enough  for  the  existence  of  an  .£lfwig, 
Abbot  of  New  Minster,  uncle  of  King  Harold  and  dying  by  his 
side. 

If  the  "  Annales  "  did  not  distinctly  call  him  "  frater  Godwyni 
Comitis,"  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  identify  this  Abbot  lEXi- 
vrig,  uncle  of  Harold,  with  the  iElfrtc,  kinsman  of  Godwine,  who 
was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1050  (see  p.  117).  The 
word  "avunculus"  is  sometimes  used  rather  laxly,  and  it  might 
perhaps  mean  what  is  sometimes  called  a  '<  Welsh  uncle,"  that  is,  the 
first  cousin  of  a  parent.  We  shall  find  "neptis"  used  in  the  corre- 
sponding sense  ;  see  vol.  iii.  p.  657.  But  the  description  of  iElfwig 
as  Godwine's  brother  seems  to  exclude  this.  And  if  the  two  JSlf- 
wigs  are  the  same,  it  is  impossible,  as,  in  1050,  M\f?ng  would 
be  Abbot  of  New  Minster,  when  iElfric  was  a  monk  of  Christ 
Church.  Still  one  would  like,  if  one  could,  to  find  a  career  for  a 
man  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is  that  he  once  came  so  near  to 
eminence  as  the  iElfric  of  1050. 
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NOTE  SS.   pp.  466,  473. 

The  Dismehbebmentb  fboh  Wales  after  the  Death  of 
Gruffydd. 

I  HAD  not  noticed  when  the  first  edition  was  published  that 
there  is  distinct  evidence  that,  besides  the  homage  done  by  Bleddyn 
and  Rhiwallon  to  jbhe  English  King  and  Earl,  a  part  of  the  former 
Welsh  territory  was  directly  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of 
England.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  three  distinct  dis- 
tricts. 

I.  A  large  district  of  North  Wales  was  ceded  and  became  part 
of  the  shire  of  Chester,  and  therefore  of  the  Earldom  of  Eadwine. 
This  appears  from  Domesday  269,  where  we  find  Rhuddlan  (Ro- 
elent)  and  a  surrounding  district  held  partly  by  Hugh  Earl  of 
Chester  and  partly  under  him  by  Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  the  former 
esquire  of  King  Eadward  (see  Ord.  Vit.  669  C).  The  only  former 
proprietors  spoken  of  are  "Eduinus  Comes"  and  "Rex  Griffin.*' 
A  large  part  of  the  land  is,  as  might  be  expected,  spoken  of  as 
"  wasta  "  both  T.  R.  E.  and  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  In  fact  the 
same  remark  is  attached  to  most  of  the  lands  spoken  of  in  this  note, 
a  speaking  witness  to  the  effects  of  the  various  Welsh  wars,  and 
especially  of  Harold's  last  campaign. 

Besides  the  places  mentioned  by  name,  we  read  that ''  Robertus 
de  Roelent  tenet  de  Rege  Nortwales  ad  firmam  pro  xl  libris, 
prsBter  illam  terram  quam  Rex  ei  dederat  in  feudo,  et  prseter  terras 
episcopates.'*  He  also  held  "  Ros  et  Reweniou/'  of  a  large  part  of 
which  district  we  read  that  "  omnis  alia  terra  est  in  silvis  et  morift, 
nee  potest  arari." 

I  do  not  profess  to  fix  the  exact  boundary  of  the  district  ceded, 
especially  when  we  get  an  entry  so  wide  as  "  Nortwales."  But  it  is 
plain  that  it  took  in  all  Flintshire,  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  ("  aqua  de 
Cloith  "),  and  seemingly  the  coast  stretching  into  the  modem  Caer- 
narvonshire. 

This  cession  must  be  distinguished  from  the  cession  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  Dee  by  Gruflfydd  in  1056  ;  see  p.  399.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  distinguish  the  exact  limits  of  the  two,  and  the  former  may 
perhaps  have  taken  in  most  part  of  Flintshire.     But  it  could  not 
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have  taken  in  the  Yale  of  Clwyd,  as  Rhuddlan  was  in  Grufl^dd's 
possession  in  1062  ;  see  p.  466. 

2.  Radnor  (Raddrenove)  appears  as  part  of  Herefordshire  (Domes- 
day, i8i)y  as  held  bj  Earl  Harold  and  as  being  waste.  This  points 
to  another  dismemberment  in  central  Wales,  of  which  again  I  do 
not  profess  to  fix  the  exact  bounds  ;  but  it  should  not  be  foigottea 
that  nearly  all  Radnorshire  has  long  spoken  English.  The  other 
entry  about  Radnor  under  Cheshire  (Domesday  268}  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  understand.  What  could  Gresford  in  Denbigh- 
shire have  to  do  with  Radnor  ? 

3.  In  Herefordshire  also  (180  6)  we  read  that  the  King  held  the 
castle  of  Monmouth.  Part  of  the  district  of  Caerleon  (castellaria 
de  Carlion)  is  also  placed  in  Herefordshire  (185  b),  another  curious 
piece  of  geography.  No  earlier  English  or  Welsh  lord  is  mentioned. 
Here  is  probably  another  cession. 

4.  A  more  interesting  question^  as  more  directly  connected  with 
the  history  and  with  a  very  singular  and  disputed  document,  arises 
as  to  the  position  at  this  time  of  the  low  lands  of  Gwent,  the  modem 
Monmouthshire.  We  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  596)  that  at  least  one 
fact  in  our  history  looks  as  if  the  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk 
were  looked  on  as  English  territory  as  early  as  1049.  But  on  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lands  between  the  Wye  and 
the  Usk  were  incorporated  at  this  time  with  the  English  Kingdom 
and  with  the  West-Saxon  Earldom.  There  are  two  documents 
which  bear  upon  the  matter. 

First  there  is  in  Domesday  ( 1 62),  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  or  rather 
preface,  to  Gloucestershire,  the  account  of  a  district  which  has 
no  more  definite  name  than  "  Wales/*  but  which  pretty  well  answers 
to  the  part  of  Monmouthshire  between  the  Wye  and  the  Usk,  the 
part  which  has  long  been  English  in  speech  and  partially  English 
in  local  nomenclature.  In  one  case  only  do  we  find  any  possessions 
beyond  the  Usk.  Toustain  the  son  of  Rou,  he  who  bore  the  banner 
at  Senlac  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  464),  had  seventeen  carucates  ''intra 
Huscham  et  Waiam''  and  seven  carucates  "  ultra  Huscham."  There 
is  no  division  into  hundreds,  nor  any  such  clear  division  into  lord- 
ships as  we  see  in  most  other  parts  of  Domesday.  Only  a  few  places 
are  mentioned  by  name,  as  Estrighoiel  or  Chepstow,  Caerleon,  and 
Caldecot,  all  sites  of  well-known  castles.  We  also  read,  **  In  Wales 
sunt  III  Hardvices,  Lamecare,  Poteschivet  [Portskewet],  Dinan."    In 
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no  case  do  we  hear  of  any  earlier  possessors,  English  or  otherwise, 
T.  R.  E.  The  only  earlier  owners  spoken  of  are  Earl  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  the  founder  of  Chepstow  Castle,  and  a  person  bearing  the 
royal  Frankish  name  of  Dagobert,  a  name  unique  in  Domesday,  and 
which  is  equally  remarkable  whether  its  owner  were  Norman,  Eng- 
lish, or  British.  The  present  owners  seem  all  to  hold  their  lands 
from  William's  own  grant.  All  this  points  to  an  occupation  which 
was  still  recent  at  the  time  of  Domesday.  Had  the  country  become 
an  English  possession  at  some  time  earlier  than  1049,  we  should 
surely  have  seen  some  traces  of  a  more  regular  state  of  things,  and 
especially  of  English  ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of 
Harold  at  Portskewet  seems  to  forbid  the  notion  that  the  occupation 
recorded  in  Domesday  was  due  wholly  to  the  wars  waged  with  the 
Welsh  after  William's  accession.  These  two  lines  of  argument  seem 
to  bring  us  to  the  conjecture  which  I  have  made  in  the  text  A  dis- 
trict which  had  been  so  lately  incorporated  would  most  likely  stiU 
remain  in  the  state  of  Folkland,  or  rather  '^  Terra  R^s,*'  on  the 
day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead. 

There  is  also  another  well-known  document,  which  seems  to  me 
to  belong  to  this  age  and  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  is 
the  famous  treaty  called  '^Qera^nes  betweox  Dunsetan''  and 
"  SenatCisconsultum  de  monticolis  Walliae.'*  See  Schmid,  Ixi. 
358  ;  Thorpe,  L  352.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  the  date  of  this  agreement,  and  as  to  the  people  who  are  intended 
by  the  DunssBtas.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (i.  464,  iL  ccxxxiiL),  misled 
by  a  false  reading  2>e?m88Btas  (which  he  reads  as  if  it  were 
Z>e/7U38etas),  takes  it  to  mean  the  British  inhabitants  of  Devonshire, 
seemingly  in  the  time  of  iEthelstan.  This  view  is  refuted  by  Thorpe 
and  Schmid,  but  they  do  not  give  us  anything  positive  instead.  I  am 
led  to  fix  it  at  this  time  by  the  words  in  the  last  paragraph,  which 
say  that  the  Wentssetas  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dunssetas,  but  now 
more  rightly  belong  to  the  West-Saxons  ("Hwilon  Went-scete  harden 
into  Dun-ssetan,  ac  hit  gebyre^  rihtor  into  West-sexan,  Jjyder  by 
Bcylan  gafol  and  gislas  syllan").  These  words  seem  to  agree  with  no 
other  date.  The  Wentssetas  must,  as  Schmid  says,  be  the  people  of 
Qwent  and  none  other.  But  there  is  no  earlier  time  at  which  the 
Wentssetas  could  be  said  to  belong  to  the  West- Saxons,  unless  con- 
ceivably in  times  far  too  early,  when  Ceawlin  and  his  inmiediate 
successors  still  kept  the  land  of  the  Hwiccas.     Any  intermediate 
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conquest  would  allow  them  to  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  either  to 
the  English  in  general  or  to  the  Mercians  in  particular,  but  not  to 
the  West-Saxons.  But  if  an  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  ruling  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wye  incorporated  the  lands  between  the  Wje  and 
the  Usk  with  the  West-Saxon  Earldom,  no  description  oould  be 
truer  than  that  ''Wents«te  gebyre^  rihtor  into  West-sexan.'* 
The  boundary  stream  spoken  of  in  the  eighth  clause  I  take  to  be 
the  Usk. 

There  are  difficulties  about  this  document  fa  any  esse,  but  they 
are  not  greater  on  my  explanation  of  it  than  on  any  other.  The 
unique  description  of  the  Welsh  as  "Dunsaetas"  is  as  odd  in  one  case 
as  in  another,  and  it  is  strange  at  any  time  to  find  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  l^islative  bodies  of  the  two  nations,  without 
any  mention  of  Kings  or  Princes  on  either  side;  '^pis  is  seo  gmodsuB, 
|)e  Angel-cynnes  witan  and  Wealh-^de  r»d-boran  betweox  Don- 
setan  gesetton."  But  I  am  not  clear  that  there  is  any  time  whidi 
it  suits  so  well  as  the  moment  when  Harold,  seemingly  without 
much  reference  to  the  King,  was  negotiating  with  the  Welsh 
people  C^yedt  folc  heom  gislodon  and  to  bugon,"  see  p.  472)  be- 
tween the  deposition  of  Gruffydd  and  the  grant  of  Wales  to  his 
brothers. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  point  out  the  extent  of  these  cessions  except 
in  a  very  rough  and  conjectural  way,  but  I  should  recommend  the 
study  of  them,  and  the  determination  of  their  exact  boundaries, 
to  those  who  combine  historical  criticism  with  local  Welsh  know- 
ledge. Some  such,  I  do  not  doubt,  may  be  found  among  my  friends 
of  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Association. 


NOTE  TT.   p.  478. 
The  Revolt  of  Northuicbsrland. 

With  regard  to  the  events  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Tostig, 
we  have  to  make  the  same  sort  of  comparison  of  authorities  which 
we  made  in  describing  the  banishment  and  the  return  of  Qodwine. 
Our  fullest  accounts  are  found  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  in 
Florence,  and  in  the  Life  of  Eadward.  Some  further  details  are 
supplied  by  the  Abingdon  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  and  by 
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William  of  Malmesbury.  Ab  usual,  the  Chroniclers  look  on  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation,  the  Biographer  looks  on 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Court.  Each  therefore,  as  in  other 
cases,  fills  up  gaps  in  the  other.  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Biographer  lies  under  the  necessity  of  making  out  as  fair  a  case  as 
he  can  for  Eadward,  Harold,  and  Tostig  all  at  once.  But,  writing 
as  he  did  to  Eadgjth,  his  chief  object  was  to  say  all  that  could  be 
said  on  behalf  of  Tostig.  It  is  in  the  Life  then  that  we  must  look 
for  the  fullest  account  of  the  doings  and  feelings  of  Eadward  and 
Tostig,  while  the  Chroniclers  give  us  the  fullest  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  Northumbrian  people.  Florence  seems  to  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  early  part  of  the  story,  and  he  has,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  preserved  the  names  of  individual  actors  who  are 
not  mentioned  elsewhere.  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  he  has  often 
done  before,  helps  us  to  reports  of  speeches,  either  traditionally 
remembered  or  such  as  he  himself  thought  were  in  character.  Even 
in  this  latter  aspect,  these  speeches  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  they 
never  take  those  rhetorical  and  other  impossible  shapes  which  are 
often  taken  by  the  harangues  in  Orderic  and  elsewhere. 

The  first  point  where  the  different  narratives  show  their  peculiar 
characters  in  such  a  shape  as  to  amount  to  a  contradiction,  is  found 
with  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  Tostig  at  the  time  of  the  revolt. 
The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  do  not  say  where  he 
was ;  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  200),  probably  writing  with  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  before  him,  fancied  that  Tostig  was  at 
York,  or  at  least  somewhere  in  Northumberland,  and  he  seemingly 
mistook  the  force  of  the  word  "  utlagodon,''  as  he  expands  it  into 
''solitarium  repertum  ex  regione  fugSrunt,  pro  contuitu  ducatiis 
occidendum  non  arbitrati."  But  the  Abingdon  Chronicler,  writing 
within  the  bounds  of  Wessex,  mentions  the  name  of  a  place  which 
was  more  likely  to  be  known  to  him  than  to  his  Mercian  brethren  ; 
"  Tostig  wies  )>a  set  Brytfordan  mid  J>am  kinge."  The  Biographer, 
still  more  accurately,  quarters  them  (422)  in  some  of  the  forests  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whence  they  afterwards  go  to  Bretford  to  hold 
the  Gem6t. 

With  regard  to  the  doings  of  the  rebel  Qem6t  of  York,  Florence 
distinguishes  the  acts  of  the  two  days  more  accurately  than  any  of 
the  Chroniclers.  He  alone  distinguishes  the  execution,  unjust  or 
otherwise,  of  Amund  and  Beavenswart  on  the  Monday,  from  the 
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mere  massacre  of  Tuesday.  The  Chroniclers  ran  the  events  of  both 
days  together.  In  the  words  of  Peterborough  and  Worcester,  the 
Northumbrians  ''utlagodon  heora  eorl  Tostig  and  o&logon  hia 
hiredmenn  [''huskarlas"  in  Abingdon]  ealle  ]«  hi  mihton  to 
cuman,  8eg%er  ge  Englisce  ge  Dsenisce."  Florence,  after  de- 
scribing the  death  of  the  two  officers,  goes  on,  "  die  sequenti  plus 
quam  cc.  yiros  ex  curialibus  [hiredmenn]  illius  in  boreali  parte 
Humbrse  fluminis  ["  Humbra "  must  mean  the  Ouse]  peremenmi." 
Then  follows  the  plundering  of  the  treasury,  which  is  told  in  much 
the  same  way  in  all  the  accounts.  But  the  Biographer  naturally 
waxes  more  indignant  and  rhetorical  in  his  description  of  the 
massacre.  Men,  he  tells  us  (421),  took  the  opportunity  to  slay 
their  private  enemies ;  '*  Nullus  ergo  modus  fit  in  occaaione ;  rapitur 
hie  et  ille  ad  necem  etiam  pro  familiari  odio  cujusque."  That  the 
movement  extended  beyond  Northumberland  is  not  implied  either 
by  the  Abingdon  Chronicler  or  by  Florence,  whose  story  at  this 
point  becomes  rather  meagre,  but  it  comes  out  in  the  Worcester 
and  Peterborough  Chroniclers,  as  also  in  the  Biographer,  though  in 
tw«  very  different  shapes.  From  the  two  Chroniclers  we  learn  the 
adhesion  of  the  shires  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Lincoln  to  the 
rebel  cause,  but  it  is  only  the  Biographer  who  asserts  a  massacre 
anywhere  but  at  York.  "Fit  csedes,"  he  says,  ^multorum  in 
EboracA,  vel  Lincdnid  civiUUe,  in  plateis,  in  aquis,  in  silvis,  et  in 
viis."  Every  one  who  had  been  at  any  time  in  Tostig's  service 
C'quicumque  poterat  notari  quod  de  ejus  aliquando  fiierit  curiS 
[hired]")  was  everywhere  put  to  death  without  mercy.  This  all 
may  be  or  may  not  be,  but  though  we  can  quite  understand  that 
the  men  of  the  Danish  shires  of  Mercia  might  sympathize  with 
their  Northumbrian  brethren,  one  can  hardly  fancy  that  many  of 
Tostig's  Housecarls  would  be  found  at  Lincoln. 

But  the  most  important  difference  between  our  several  accounta 
is  to  be  found  in  the  different  statements  as  to  the  place  where  the 
negotiations  took  place  between  the  King  and  the  rebels.  The 
Chroniclers  of  course  give  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the 
insurgents,  while  the  Biographer  enlarges  most  fully  on  the  counsels 
of  the  King.  To  judge  from  him  only  (422),  we  should  think  that 
all  the  negotiations  took  place  at  Oxford  ("  Axonevorde  oppidum  "*), 
while  from  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers  it  would 
seem  that  all  took  place  at   Northampton.     But   the  Abingdon 
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Chronicler,  followed  by  Florence,  distinguishes  between  two  assem- 
blies, one  at  each  place  ("  and  J>a  wel  ra'Se  ]>ar8Bfter  wsbs  mycel 
gemot  set  NorShamtune,  and  swa  set  Oxenaforda '' ) .  The  Biographer 
sets  forth  the  various  messages  which  were  sent  by  the  King,  and 
he  naturally  thinks  chiefly  of  the  place  where  the  matter  waa 
finally  settled,  namely  at  Oxford.  The  minds  of  the  two  Mercian 
Chroniclers  were  no  less  naturally  fixed  on  Northampton  and  the 
ravages  which  happened  in  its  neighbourhood.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that,  while  messages  were  passing  to  and  fro,  the  North- 
humbrian  host  should  advance,  and  take  up  their  head-quarters 
at  Oxford  instead  of  at  Northampton.  I  therefore  accept  the 
Abingdon  account,  and  hold  that  the  final  Gem6t  on  the  feast  of 
Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude  was  held  at  Oxford. 

The  repeated  messages  which  passed  between  the  King  and  the 
rebels  seem  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicler, 
who  recognizes  the  gathering  at  Northampton  as  well  as  that  at 
Oxford  as  a  "Mycel  Gem6t."  The  Biographer  is  still  more 
express;  "Rex  Eadwardus,  vir  Deo  dignus,  putans  indomitum 
vulgus  solit^  sedare  sapienti^  pia  per  legatos  illis  mittit  man- 
damina,  ut  scilicet  quiescerent  ab  incepti  dementi^  et  jus  legemque 
reciperent  de  omni  quam  in  eum  demonstrare  possent  injurii." 
Then  comes  the  answer  of  the  rebels,  then  come  further  messages 
from  the  King  ("Quum  benignissimus  Rex  item  et  tertio  missis 
legationibus  eos  ab  insanft  intentione  diverso  conciliorum  conatu 
amovere  tentaret,  nee  perficeret") ;  the  King  then  goes  from  the 
woods  to  Bretford  ("a  silvestribus  locis  ubi,  more  suo,  caused 
assidu»  venationis  morabatur,  secessit  ad  Brethevorde  regium  vicum 
oppidoque  regie  Wiltuni  proximum"),  and  there  holds  the  council 
at  which  the  royal  answer  to  the  rebels  is  finally  determined  on. 
The  Biographer  does  not  mention  Harold  personally,  but  all  the 
Chroniclers  and  Florence  describe  him  as  being  at  the  head  of  the 
embassy.  The  answer  of  the  rebels  is  given  "  Haroldo  West-Saxonum 
Duci  et  aliis  quos  Rex  Tostii  rogatu  pro  pace  redintegrandS  ad  eos 
miserat.^  William  of  Malmesbury  alone  makes  Harold  go  with  an 
army  '*ut  propulsaret  injuriam."  This  is  probably  a  confusion 
with  Eadward's  later  anxiety  to  send  a  military  force  against  the 
rebels.  Harold  would  doubtless  take  some  Housecarls  with  him  for 
safety's  sake ;  but  what  he  headed  was  clearly  an  embassy  and  not 
a  military  expedition. 

VOL.  II.  Y  y 
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In  the  answer  sent  by  the  insurgents  to  the  King,  I  hare 
followed  William  of  Malmesbury,  as  the  sentiments  which  he  puts 
into  their  mouths  so  exactly  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
When  he  begins  by  speaking  of  "  Northanhimbri,  licet  nan  in/eriores 
numero  eaaent,  tamen  quieti  consulentes/'  he  is  to  some  extent  led 
away  by  his  notion  of  Harold  having  come  with  an  army,  but  the 
matter  of  the  answer  is  thoroughly  in  character ;  "  Factum  apud 
eum  excusant ;  se  homines  libere  natos,  libere  educatos,  nullius 
Ducis  ferociam  pati  posse,  a  majoribus  didicisse  aut  libertatem  aut 
mortem."  The  Biographer  evidently  colours  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  the  conditional  threat  of  war  made  by  the 
rebels  sounds  authentic ;  ''  Deo  itaque  Regique  suo  rebelles,  spreti 
pietatis  legatione,  remandant  Regi,  aut  eumdem  Ducem  suum  citius 
a  se  et  a  toto  Angliae  Regno  amitteret,  aut  eos  in  commune  hostes 
hostis  ipse  haberet."  The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles 
give  the  matter  of  the  message  in  the  simplest  and  most  neutral 
form  ;  but  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn  that  the  answer  was 
carried  by  messengers  from  the  rebel  camp  who  came  to  the  King's 
Ck)urt  in  company  with  Harold;  "Hi  leegdon  serende  on  hine 
[Harold]  to  )iam  cynge  Eadwarde,  and  eac  aerendracan  mid  him 
sendon,  and  beedon  )>at  hi  moston  habban  Morkere  heom  to  Eorle.'* 
The  description  of  the  Council  in  which  this  answer  was  discussed 
comes  wholly  from  the  Biographer,  and,  as  it  is  just  the  sort  of 
point  on  which  he  is  always  well  informed,  I  have  simply  followed 
his  narrative  in  my  text.  The  Chroniclers  give  the  result  only ; 
"  and  se  cyng  J^ses  geu^,  and  sende  eft  Harold  heom  to  Hamtune " 
(Peterborough,  1065).  The  efforts  of  Harold  to  reconcile  all  parties 
come  out  strongly  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle ;  "  Harold  Eorl  wolde 
heora  seht  wyrcan,  gif  he  mihte ;  ac  he  na  mihte."  Florence  gives 
him  several  companions  in  this  attempt;  "  Dum  Haroldus  et  alii 
quamplures  Comitem  Tostium  cum  iis  pacificare  vellent,  omnes 
unanimi  consensu  contradixerunt."  Harold's  conduct  in  finally 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  rebels  is  pointedly  approved  by 
William  of  Malmesbury ;  "  Heec  Haroldus  audieus,  qui  magis 
quietem  patrisB  quam  fratris  commodum  attenderet,  revocavit  ex< 
ercitum."  Here  we  again  have  William's  former  mistake  about 
Harold's  coming  with  an  army.  The  description  of  Eadwurd's 
state  of  mind,  his  anxiety  .to  make  war,  his  complaints  and  the 
cause  of  his  final  illness,  all  come  from  the  Biographer  only ;  but 
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William  of  Malmesburj  in  another  part  of  his  work  (iii.  252)  gives 
a  remarkable  picture  nearly  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  have  quoted 
on  p.  491,  note  3. 

It  is  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  that  we  see  most  plainly  that  the 
outlawry  of  Tostig  and  his  accomplices  was  the  act  of  a  formal 
Gem6t,  and,  as  in  some  former  cases,  the  words  of  the  formal  decree 
seem  to  peep  out ;  "  And  eall  his  Eorldom  hyne  anrsdlice  forsoc 
and  geutlagode  and  ealle  )ia  mid  hym  )>e  unlage  rserdon,  forjiam  )>e 
he  rypte  God  eerost,  and  ealle  ^  bestrypte  })e  he  ofer  mihte,  set  life 
and  set  hande.  And  hig  namon  heom  )>a  Morkere  to  Eorle."  The 
same  formal  character  of  the  meeting  is  implied  in  the  renewal  of 
Cnut's  Law  on  which  I  have  enlarged  in  the  text.  In  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Biographer  all  this  is  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  departure  of  Tostig  from  England, 
Florence  alone  seems  to  depart  from  his  usual  guide  at  Abingdon, 
and  to  assert  an  expulsion  by  force.  I  have  already,  in  p.  496, 
quoted  the  passages  which  bear  upon  the  matter. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  answer  of  the  Northumbrians.  M. 
Emile  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  118),  following  what  edition  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  I  know  not,  for  ''nullius  Ducia  ferociam"  reads 
**  nullius  Dad,**  and  on  that  reading  thus  comments ;  '*  La  denomi- 
nation de  danois  [Dacus],  donnde  ici  d  Tosti,  fils  de  Gk>dwin  et  de 
Githa,  sceur  du  roi  de  Danemark,  est  digne  d'attention.  Cette  cita- 
tion du  moine  de  Malmesbury,  suffirait  pour  ^ranler  le  syst^me 
selon  lequel  Godwin  et  sa  famille  auraient  6t6  toujours  consid^r^ 
somme  les  reprdsentants  d'un  parti  national,  ^galement  hostile  aux 
Danois  et  aux  Normands."  It  is  a  strong  measure  to  reverse  the 
whole  history  of  a  period  simply  because  M.  de  Bonnechose  has 
somehow  read  "  Daci "  instead  of  "  Ducis,"  but  the  real  expression 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  protesta- 
tion of  the  Northumbrians,  "  se  nullius  Ducis  ferociam  pati  posse,*' 
sounds  very  like  a  wish  for  a  King  of  the  Northumbrians  instead  of 
an  Earl. 


END   OP   VOLUME  THE   SECOND. 
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Aaohen,  great  Council  at,  i.  226  ; 
Lothar's  raid  agaiosty  236;  Bald- 
win reconciled  to  Henry  the  Third 
at,iL594. 

Ahemethj,  suhmission  of  Malcolm  to 
William  at,  i  446. 

AhhotB,  method  of  appointing,  ii.  571- 

577. 

Abingdon,  Abbey  of,  iayonred  by 
Harold,  ii.  4a. 

Abingdon  Chronicle,  its  character,  i. 
399;  its  notices  of  the  sacrilege  of 
Harold,  ii.  543;  of  the  return  of 
Godwine,  6^4 ;  of  the  ecdesiafitical 
position  of  Stigand,  633 ;  of  the  re- 
volt of  Northnmberland,  689,  690. 

Achaia,  Federal  Assembly  of^  compared 
with  the  English  Witenagem6t9  i* 
100 ;  office  of  the  Qeneral  in,  114. 

Adaibero,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  his 
dispute  with  Lewis  the  Fifth,  i.  238  ; 
his  doctrine  of  elective  monarchy, 
339,  597 ;  betrays  Charles  of  Lothar- 
ingia  to  Hugh  Capet,  340. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  his  account  of  the 
sons  of  Eadmund,  i.  410,  ii.  640; 
of  Saint  Olaf,  i.  448 ;  of  Swegen  Es- 
trithson's  dium  to  the  throne,  519, 
520;  of  the  sanctity  of  Eadward, 
532;  his  use  of  the  word  ^or^mannto, 
605  ;  his  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Godwine,  723;  of  Cnut*8  pilgrimage, 
730 ;  of  the  marriage  of  Gunhild,  745 ; 
of  the  cession  of  Sleswick,  746;  of 
Cnut*8  relations  with  Normandy,  748; 
of  the  SODS  of  Godwine,  ii.  541. 

Adelaide,  sister  of  William,  her  m&r- 
riage  and  children,  ii.  614. 

Adelaade,  niece  of  William,  ii.  614. 

Adelhard  of  Luttich,  childmaster  of 
Harold's  College  at  Waltham,  ii.  441. 


Adeliza,  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good, 

marries    Reginald  of   Burgundy,  L 

460,  ii.  179. 
Ademar,   Aquitanian   Chronicler,    his 

account   of  Cnut,  L  452,  676;    of 

Boger  of  Toesny,  461. 
.^ddi,  his  use  of  the  word  Saxon,  L 

.^fgar,  sou  of  .^Hfric  of  Hampshire, 
blinded  by  ^thelred,  i.  378. 

.^l^rar,  son  of  Meaw,  Ealdorman,  on 
Cnut*s  side  at  Sherstone,  i.  383. 

.^3fgar,son  of  Leofric,  receives  Harold's 
Earldom  of  East-Anglia,  ii.  159 ;  re- 
signs it  in  favour  of  Harold,  337 ; 
resumes  it  on  Harold's  translation 
to  Wessez,  356 ;  character  of  him 
and  his  sons,  ib.  ;  banished  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  384 ;  hires  ships 
in  Ireland,  386;  makes  an  alliance 
with  Gruffydd  of  North  Wales,  ib,; 
ravages  Herefordshire  with  Gruf- 
fydd,  387;  sacks  and  bums  Here- 
ford, 300 ;  sues  for  peace,  3^5 ;  is 
restorea  to  his  Earldom,  3^0 ;  suc- 
ceeds Leofric  in  Mercia^  410;  his  al- 
leged second  outlawry  and  return, 
434 ;  his  benefieustions  to  the  Abbey  of 
lUieims,  456, 553 ;  recommends  Wulf- 
stan  for  the  Bishoprick  of  Worcester, 
465;  his  death,  ib.;  his  connexion 
wiih  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire,  567. 

.^Sl%ar,  alleged  son  of  Godwine,  ii.  553. 

j£lfgifu,  first  wife  of  ^thelred,  ques- 
tion as  to  her  birth,  i.  671,  672. 

.£lfgifu,  daughter  of  ^thelrod,  marries 
Uhtred,  i.  337,  671. 

.^fgifu  of  Northampton,  relations  of 
Cnut  with,  i.  408,  559,  713-715  J  ^^^ 
regency  in  Norway,  476. 

^Ifoifn,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwine,  ii. 

36.  554. 
MUgiiu,  wife  of  Earl  i3Sl%ar,  ii.  658. 
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.£lfgifu-Emina.     See  Enyma, 

iElfheah.  Saint^  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
negotiates  with  Olaf  Tiyggyesson, 
and  confinuB  him,  i.  188  ;  becomes 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  325 ; 
sketch  of  his  life,  351 ;  captnred  by 
the  Danes,  ib. ;  his  martyrdom,  55  a  ; 
question  of  his  right  to  the  title  of 
martyr,  i&. ;  bnried  in  London,  A.  ; 
translation  of  his  body,  437 ;  oon- 
fonnded  with  Dunstan,  658  ;  Thiet- 
mar's  account  of  his  martyrdom,  661- 
663. 

^If  helm,  Earl  of  Deira,  murdered  by 
Eadric  i.  335  ;  his  sigrnatures,  645. 

iElfhere,  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians, 
heads  the  movement  against  the 
monks,  i.  a6i,  621  ;  falsely  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Eadward,  365  ; 
his  death,  a66;  his  alleged  kindred 
with  Eadgar,  621 ;  his  signatures  to 
charters,  6a I,  6a3. 

ufilfhun.  Bishop  of  London,  buries 
iElfheah,  i.  35  a ;  accompanies  the 
^thelings  to  Normandy,  359. 

^Ifmer,  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons, 
his  signatures,  i.  661. 

ilSfmser,  Ealdorman,  sumamed  Darling, 
on  Cnut's  ride  at  Sherstone,  i.  383. 

^Ifmser,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  L 
660  ;  whether  the  same  .£Ifmier  who 
betrayed  Canterbury  to  the  Danes, 
660-661 ;  retains  hw  Abbey,  and  is 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Biahoprick 
of  Dorsetshire,  661  ;  his  signatures  to 
charters,  ib. ;  diBtinguished  from  iS3f- 
mser.  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons,  ib. 

JSMsDBgr^  Archdeacon,  betrays  Canter- 
bury to  the  Danes,  i.  350. 

Alfred,  use  of  the  name  abroad,  i.  747. 

.£lired,  King,  his  accession,  i.  45  ;  his 
wars  with  the  Danes,  46;  terms  of 
peaoa  with  Guthrum,  i&. ;  his  cha- 
racter, 48-53  ;  legendary  accounts  of, 
49 ;  his  laws,  51, 546 ;  his  successors, 
52 ;  extent  of  his  dominions,  5a,  53  ; 
his  Uter  wars,  54, 55 ;  founds  the  Eng- 
lish Navy,  55 ;  constitutional  aspect 
of  his  election,  106, 107  ;  his  relations 
to  his  Witan,  114;  his  fortification 
of  London,  279 ;  his  loss  and  capture 
of  Exeter,  308. 

.£lfred,  son  of  i£thelred.  his  birth,  i., 
304 ;  sent  over  to  Normandy,  359 ; 
Snorro*s  stoiy  of  his  attempt  on  Eng- 
land after  £admund*s  death,  401; 
efforts  of  Robert  of  Normandy  in  his 
behalf,  466,  469  ;  conflicting  versions 
of  the  story  of  his  invasion  of  Eng- 
land  and  of  his  murder,  486-489, 


756-764;  probably  seized  by  Haxtild 
without  Godwine's  connivance,  496 ; 
his  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Stewart  pretenders,  499 ;  qaestion 
of  Godwine's  share  in  his  mnrdsry 
510,  766. 

JBlfred  the  Giant,  i.  465,  747 ;  his  sig- 
natures to  charters,  748. 

.£lfric,  son  of  .^Ifhere,  Ealdorman  of 
the  Mercians,  his  banishment,  i.  a66, 
637,  628. 

JE^fnOf  Ealdorman  of  Hampshire,  ques- 
tion as  to  his  identity,  i.  276,  627 ; 
counsels  payment  to  the  Danes,  276 ; 
commands  the  fleet,  277  ;  histreaeon, 
278 ;  restored  to  fiivour.  ib. ;  his 
further  treason  in  Wiltshire,  316. 

.£lfric,  Ealdorman,  killed  at  Ainndun, 
i.  390,  627. 

^Ifric,  Bishop  of  Wiltshire,  commacda 
the  fleet  in  992,  L  227,  391  ;  elected 
Archbishop  of  Canterfonry  by  the 
Witan,  289, 290  ;  siud  to  have  driven 
out  secular  priests,  289 ;  his  theo- 
logical writings,  290 ;  grant  of  ^thel- 
red  to,  311  ;  dies,  325  ;  bequests  of 
ships  in  his  will,  337,  391 . 

/Rlfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  accuses 
Godwins  and  Lyfing  of  the  death 
of  Alfred,  i.  509 ;  holds  Uie  see  of 
Worcester,  ib. ;  the  citizenB  of  Wor- 
cester refuse  to  receive  him,  515; 
said  to  have  counselled  Hartbacnut's 
punishment  of  the  city,  ib, ;  present 
at  the  disinterment  of  the  hody  of 
Harold  the  First,  765. 

JSlfnc,  monk  of  Christ  Church,  dected 
as  successor  to  Archbishop  Eadsige,  ii. 
117;  rejected  by  Eadward,  118. 

JElfric,  brother  of  Earl  Odda,  ii.  565. 

.^jl&ige.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  dies  on 
the  way  to  Rome,  i.  306. 

^Ifsige,  Abliot  of  Peterborough,  ac- 
companies Enmia  to  Normandy,  i. 

359- 

JSlfsige  of  Somersetshire,  his  dispute 
with  Gisa,  ii.  675. 

JSlflhryth,  second  wife  of  Eadgar  and 
mother  of  ^thelred,  i.  262  ;  her  con- 
nexion with  the  monastic  party,  263 ; 
her  probable  share  in  Eadward's 
murder,  265;  her  death,  311  ;  her 
care  of  her  grandsons,  672. 

.^fweard.  Bishop  of  London,  his  em- 
basHy  to  Harthacnut  at  Bruges,  i. 
506  ;  his  administration  at  Evesham, 
ib. ;  his  sickness,  ii.  68 ;  returns  to 
his  Abbey  of  Evesham,  but  is  refused 
admission,  ib. ;  dies  at  Ramsey,  t6. 

j£lfwig,  brother  of  Earl  Godwine,  i^p-  I 
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pointed  Abbot  of  New  Minster,  ii. 
464,  681,  68a. 

-a:ifwig,  Abbot  of  Bath,  ii.  673. 

.fflfwine,  Bon  of  i£lfric,  his  exploits  at 
Maldon,  i.  271;  question  as  to  his 
identity,  ib, 

^If  wine.  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  present  at 
the  Synod  of  RheimSjii.  in  ;  accom- 
panies Ealdred  as  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  Henry,  371, 649. 

iEUfwine,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  dies, 
ii.  93 ;  succeeded  by  Stigand,  ib. ; 
legend  of  him  and  the  Lady  Emma, 

569. 

iEUwold,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  charter 
of  his  cited,  ii.  564. 

iElle  of  Sussex,  his  position  as  Bret- 
walda,  i.  545. 

.^iscwig,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  com- 
mands the  fleet  in  the  year  99  a,  i. 

277. 

^thelbald.  King  of  the  Mercians,  his 
conquests,  i.  37  ;  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, 546. 

.^helbald.  King  of  the  West-Saxons, 
his  incestuous  marriage,  i.  558. 

^thelberht.  King  of  Kent,  his  position 
as  Bretwalda,  and  conversion,  i  28, 
19;  his  foreign  marriage,  30,  558  ; 
its  effects,  303 ;  called  Rsx Ariglorum, 
530 ;  his  power  beyond  the  limits  of 
Kent,  544 ;  his  coinage,  546 ;  his 
dominion  bounded  by  the  Humber, 
ib.;  constitutional  language  of  his 
laws,  591. 

^thelberht,  King  of  the  East-Angles, 
murdered  by  Offa,  ii.  390;  his  min- 
ster at  Hereford,  ib. 

^thelflced,  daughter  of  Alfred  and  wife 
of  ^thelred,  her  victories  over  the 
Danes,  i.  56  ;  her  position  in  Mercia, 
563-565  ;  her  titles,  565. 

^thelflsed,  wife  of  King  Eadmund, 
question  as  to  her  will,  i.  623. 

^thelflsed,  first  wife  of  Eadgar  and 
mother  of  Eadward  the  Martyr,  i. 
a6a. 

^thelflaed,  wife  of  Brihtnoth,  her  gifts 
to  Ely,  i.  274  ;  her  tapestiy,  ib. 

^thelfled,  daughter  of  Ealdred  of  Ber- 
nicia,  marries  Earl  Si  ward,  i.  521  ; 
mother  of  Waltheof,  ib. 

^thel  frith.  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 
his  victories,  i.  35. 

j£thelgar.  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons, 
becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
i.  276. 

.^thelingadene,  question  as  to  its  site, 
i.  306. 

^thelmsr,  Ealdorman  of  Devonshire, 


heads  the  submission  to  Swegen,  i. 

338. 

^thelnoth.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
his  baptism  or  confirmation  of  Cnut, 
i.  379 ;  succeeds  Archbishop  Lyfing, 
423 ;  his  influence  over  Cnut,  434 ; 
accompanies  Cnut  in  his  visit  to 
Glastonbury,  436  ;  his  rumoured  re- 
fusal to  crown  Harold,  son  of  Cnut, 
483,  755  ;  his  death,  501 ;  succeeded 
by  Eadsige,  ib. 

^thelnoth,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  his 
character  for  extravagance,  ii.  360. 

^thelnoth,  Biographer  of  Saint  Cnut, 

i-  399- 

^thelred,  Ejng  of  the  Northumbrians, 
his  election  and  expulsion,  i.  594. 

^thelred,  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians, 
son-in-law  of  Alfred,  i.  53,  56 ;  his 
position  and  titles,  76,  563-565. 

^thelred  the  First,  his  wars  with  the 
Danes,  and  death,  i.  45. 

^thelred  the  Second,  son  of  Eadgar, 
character  of  his  reign,  i.  66,  258, 
260;  deposition  and  restoration  of, 
105  ;  effects  of  his  personal  character, 
113,  297 ;  his  treatment  of  Cumber- 
land, 130,  298,  348 ;  his  dispute 
with  Richard  the  Fearless,  253,  283, 
630;  abundance  of  his  laws  and 
charters,  258 ;  condition  of  England 
in  his  reign,  260,  261  ;  proposed  as 
King  on  his  father's  death,  263  ; 
elected  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Eadward,  265  ;  besieges  Rochester, 
ib. ;  his  first  marriage,  266  ;  his  prac- 
tice of  buying  off  the  Danes,  275  ; 
his  treaty  with  Justin  and  Guthmund, 
277,  628;  he  blinds  iSlfgar,  378; 
buys  peace  again,  287 ;  receives  and 
adopts  Olaf,  288 ;  his  fits  of  vigour, 

297,  298,  348 ;  ravages  Cumberland, 

298,  663,  664 ;  sends  a  fleet  against 
the  Cdtentin,  300 ;  marries  Emma, 

301  ;  his  alleged  visit  to  Normandy, 

302  ;  his  children  by  Emma^  304 ; 
his  grants  to  Wherwell,  311 ;  orders 
the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  312, 634  ; 
his  fi^vourites,  324;  blinds  the  sons 
of  ^If helm,  325  ;  gives  his  daughter 
-^Elfgifu  to  Uhtred,  327;  and  Eadgyth 
to  Eadric,  331 ;  his  utter  mismanage- 
ment, tb.  ;  his  laws,  332 ;  how  for 
his  own  work,  336  ;  seeks  help  from 
Richard  the  Good,  339  ;  his  dealings 
with  Wulfnoth  and  Brihtiic,  341 ; 
plucks  up  heart,  but  is  hindered  by 
Eadric,  342,  343  ;  takes  Thurkillinto 
^  pay*  SBSf  354;  *iw  presence  in 
London,  357  ;  deposed  by  theWitan, 
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358;  tekei  nAige  with  Thnrkill,  359 ; 
flies  to  Nonnaody,  359,  360 ;  ver- 
sionfl  of  the  stoiy,  359 ;  restored  by 
ihe  Witsn,  365  ;  retarns  to  Eng- 
land, 366  ;  drives  Cnut  oat  of  Lin- 
des^,  368 ;  rayages  Lindesey,  369 ; 
confiscates  the  property  of  tiigefeith 
and  Morfcere,  371 ;  joins  Eadmund's 
•■™y>  375 ;  ^  death*  378 ;  effects  of 
his  goyemment,  380;  his  chiUbren, 
409,  669-673;  his  rehktions  with 
Normandy,  639-633. 

^thelzed  of  Rieyanz,  hii  aooount  of  the 
death  of  Eadric,  i.  721 ;  of  Eadward 
the  Confessor,  iL  530. 

^theliio,  aUeged  frther  of  Eadzic,  iL 
64a. 

iBthelric,  Bishop  of  Datham,  resigns 
bis  see,  L  407. 

.Sthebic,  monk  of  Christ  Church,  be- 
comes Bishop  of  the  Sonth-Saxons, 
ii.  414 ;  oonsecrated  by  Stigand,  433. 

^theUige,  Bishop  of  8herbome,  his 
embassy  to  Normandy,  L  384. 

^thelstsii,  Gothrom  so  called  after 
baptism,  i.  164. 

^thelstan.  King,  his  accession,  L  59 ; 
his  victories  over  the  Welsh,  Danes, 
and  Soots,  59, 60 ;  his  conneiion  with 
foreign  princes,  60,  183 ;  his  imperial 
position,  140,  141,  545  ;  his  influence 
m  foreign  countries,  182 ;  he  receives 
Alan  of  Britanny,  183  ;  his  share 
in  Alan's  return,  185 ;  and  in  the 
restoration  of  Lewis,  197,  198;  his 
relations  with  Amulf,  301 ;  protects 
Lewis  f^^ainst  Otto,  203  ;  his  legisla- 
tion, 308 ;  his  fortifications  at  Exeter, 
A. 

iBthelstan,  Ealdorman  of  the  East- 
Angles,  called  the  Half -King,  i.  622. 

JEthelstan,  son  of  ^thelred,  i.  670  ;  his 
will,  67a,  705  ;  if  livine  at  time  of 
Eadmund's  coronation,  675. 

^thelstan,  son-in-law  of  ^thelred, 
killed  at  Bingmere,  i.  344. 

.^^thelstan,  son  of  Tofig,  i.  42^ 

^thelstan,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  rebuilds 
the  minster,  ii.  390;  his  death,  392  ; 
other  notices  of,  657. 

JBtbelthryth,  Saint»  founds  the  Abbey 
of  Ely,  i.  273. 

^thelwald,  son  of  ^thelred  the  First, 

Cied  over  by  the  Witan,  L  56, 107  ; 
alliance  with  the  Danes,  56. 
^thelwald,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  fa- 
vours the  monks,  i.  63  ;  restores  the 
Abbeyof  Ely,  273. 
JEthelwald,  son  of  .^Sthelstan,  first  hus- 
band of  ^Ifthryth,  i.  622. 


^tfcelweard,  Ealdonnan,  chandar  ai 
lus  Chronicle,  i.  262,  276 ;  his  royal 
descent,  262 ;  advises  payment  to  the 
Danes,  276 ;  UMpotiates  with  Olaf 
Tryggvesson,  288 ;  his  use  of  the 
words  *' Saxon"  and  ''Engliah,"  532; 
his  aooount  of  the  depoaitioa  of  Sige- 
berht.  594. 

^thelweard,  son  of  iEthdwine,  kHfed 
at  Assandun,  i.  390,  622. 

^thelweard,  son  of  iEtheimer,  eza- 
cuted,  i.  411. 

^thelweard,  Ealdorman,  banisfaed  by 
Cnut»  i.  421. 

^thelweard,  ordered  by  Cnut  to  kill 
Eadwjg,  L  700. 

^tbelwcHurdy  Abbot  of  Glastonbmy.his 
death  and  character,  ii.  560. 

iEthelwig,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  iL  438, 
669,  670. 

jSSthelwine,  Ealdorman  of  the  East 
Angles,  his  fietvour  to  the  naonksy  i. 
262 ;  called  the  Friend  of  God,  262, 
622 ;  lus  parentage  and  children, 
622 ;  a  claimant  against  the  monas- 
tery of  Ely,  622,  ii.  549 ;  marries 
^thelflnd,  sister  of  Brihtnoth,  L  6aa ; 
his  titles,  ib.;  his  family,  ib. 

^thelwine,  grandson  of  Leofwine  of 
Mercia,  mutilated  by  the  Danes,  i. 
719. 

JBthelwine,  Bishop  of  Durham,  succeeds 
.^Bthdric,  ii.  407  ;  resigns  his  see  and 
becomes  a  monk  at  Peterborough, 
408. 

^thelwulf,  his  reign  and  wars  with  the 
Danes,  i.  45 ;  succession  of  his  sons, 
ib. ;  his  will,  108 ;  his  foreign  mar- 
riage, 303. 

Afficud,  name  corrupted  from  .£l%ifo, 
i.  671. 

Agapetus,  Pope,  excommunicates  Hugh 
the  Great,  1.  228. 

Agatha  of  Hungary,  wife  of  Eadward 
the  ^theUng,  ii.  650. 

Agar  puUicus  at  Rome,  its  analogy 
with  the  English  Folkland,  i.  83. 

Agteilaos,  his  paramount  influence  at 
Sparta,  i.  1 14. 

Agnes,  We  of  Geoffrey  HarteU  iL  622. 

Agnes  of  Poitiers,  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  the  Fourth,  L  451. 

*AyofHit  Homeric,  compared  with  the 
English  Gkm6t,  L  99. 

Aidan,  Bishop  of  Lindis&m,  L  291. 

Ailardus,  physician,  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Harold,  ii.  585. 

Alan,  Count  of  the  Bretons,  revolts 
against  the  Normans,  L  182 ;  takes 
refuge  with  .^ithelstan,  183  ;  returns 
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to  Britanny,  185 ;  his  wars  with  the 
Northmen  of  the  Loire,  ib, 

AJAD,  Count  of  the  Bretons,  his  war 
with  Dake  Robert,  i.  465 ;  guardian 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  ii.  191 ; 
poisoned  while  besieging  the  castle 
of  Montgomery,  19a ;  lus  death  as- 
cribed to  Williain,  193. 

Alba,  name  of  Scotland  in  Irish  writers^ 

i.  674. 

Alberic  of  Trois-fbntaines,  his  legend 
of  the  birth  of  Herleva,  ii.  611. 

Alcuin,  i.  530.    See  Ealhwine, 

Alen9on,  its  disloyalty  to  Duke  William 
of  Normandy,  ii.  379;  fortress  gar- 
risoned by  Geoffirey,  w. ;  besieged  by 
William,  383 ;  insults  offered  to  Wil- 
liam at.  384  ;  his  vengeance,  285. 

Alexander  the  Great,  division  of  his 
Empire,  i  476. 

Alezioe,  Emperor,  defeated  by  the  Nor- 
mans at  Dyrrhaohion,  i.  151. 

AlleotuB,  Emperor  in  Britain,  i.  138. 

Allen,  Mr.,  lus  exposition  of  Folkland 
and  Bookland,  i.  83, 94 ;  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Kingship,  583;  on  &e 
word  King,  ib, 

Alod.    Seems;. 

Alveston,  church  lands  at,  ii.  551. 

Ambri^reSfCastle  at,fortified  by  William, 
ii.  387. 

America,  lesson  of  its  Civil  War,  i.  395. 

Amesbury,  meeting  of  the  Witan  at,  i. 
ap8 ;  nusconduct  of  the  nuns  of^  593. 

Anderida,  destroyed  by  .^EUle,  L  307, 

545. 
AngtUyn,  use  of  the  word,  i.  78,  539, 

530. 

Angles,  i.  II ;  give  their  name  to  the 
!&igUsh  nation,  33,  533  ;  their  King- 
doms in  Britain,  34,  35 ;  use  of  the 
word  in  charters,  551,  553. 

Anglia,  earliest  use  of  the  word,  i.  605. 

Angliaut  use  of  the  word,  i.  541. 

Anglo- ^  uses  of  the  prefix,  i.  540. 

Anglorwn  JUx,  EUielberht  so  styled, 
i*  530;  use  of  the  name,  585,  580. 

Anglo-^axonj  ancient  uses  of  the  name, 

i-  529.  $35.  53^.  540#  541 ;  its  mo- 
dem abuse,  541 ;  its  force  in  charters, 
551 ;  foreign  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  word,  771,  77a. 

Anglo-^Saxonia,  use  of  the  word,  i.  534. 

Anion,  legend  of  the  origin  of  its  princes, 
ii.  351 ;  connexion  of  its  Counts  with 
Norman  and  with  English  history, 
367  ;  characteristics  of  Angevin  his- 
tary,  368  ;  Saxon  occupation  of  An- 
jou,  369 ;  history  of  its  Counts,  618. 

Anscytel,  story  of,  i.  630. 


Ansehn,  Saint,  asserts  iBlfheah*s  right 
to  the  title  of  martyr,  i.  353;  his 
humanity  to  animalfl,  ii.  35 ;  Abbot 
of  Bee,  313. 

Appenzdl,  assemblies  of,  compared  with 
the  English  Gemots,  ii.  331. 

Apulia,  Norman  conquest  of^  i.  461. 

Aquitaine,  its  union  with  Neustria,  i. 
154 ;  its  later  relation  to  France  and 
Ihigland,  155,  177;  delivered  from 
the  Northmen  by  Rudolf,  181;  no- 
minal character  cf  its  vassalage,  193  ; 
its  princes  support  Lewis,  338 ; 
granted  by  Lothar  to  Hugh  the 
Great,  330;  attempt  to  establish 
Lewis,  son  of  Lothar,  as  Eling,  337 ; 
little  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Parisian  dynasty,  341,  350;  its 
relation  to  France  under  Edward  the 
First,  570 ;  its  people,  598 ;  succession 
of  its  Dukes,  ii.  633. 

Architecture,  stone,  in  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  i.  433. 

Archon,  title  of,  applied  to  English 
Ealdormen,  i.  553. 

Aristotle,  English  Constitution  illus- 
trated from  his  Politics,  i.  xoo. 

Armenia,  its  conversion  compared  with 
that  of  England,  i.  31. 

Armies,  difficulty  of  maintaining  in  the 
eleventh  oentuiy,  i.  397. 

Azminius,  charged  with  aiming  at 
royalty,  i.  579. 

Armoricaii  migration  described  by  Pro- 
kopios,  i.  557;  by  E^nhard,  559; 
by  Emoldus  Nigellus,  %b. 

Amulf,  Emperor,  receives  the  homage 
of  Odo  of  Paris  while  only  King,  i. 
1 30 ;  his  victory  over  the  Northmen, 
161. 

Amulf,  Count  of  Flanders,  his  charac- 
ter, i.  193 ;  his  war  with  William 
Longsword  about  Montreuil,  300; 
his  relations  with  JBthelstan,  3oi ; 
contrives  the  murder  of  William 
Longsword,  304;  his  dealings  with 
Normandy  during  Richard's  mino- 
rity, 313,  313  ;  resigns  and  resumes 
his  government,  331 ;  his  death,  339, 
338. 

Amulf  the  Second,  Count  of  Flanders, 
his  relations  with  Lothar  and  Richard, 

i.  «38. 
Amulf;  son  of  William  Talvas,  rebels 

against  his  father,  ii.  184 ;  legend  of 

his  death,  (b. 
Am  wig,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  resigns 

his  abbey,  ii.  348. 
Arridre  vassal,  not  the    man    of  the 

over-lord,  L  570. 
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Artald,  Arcbbuhop  of  Rheinu,  crowns 
King  Lewis,  i.  198  ;  deposed  by  Her- 
bert of  Vermandois,  204;  restored 
by  Lewis  and  Otto,  225,  227. 

Artnnr,  probable  origin  of  his  legend, 
i.  136, 138 ;  his  alleged  tomb  at  Glas- 
tonbury, 396.  437. 

Ashingrton,  church  ot,  i.  424. 

Assandun,  battle  of,  i.  387,  392;  de- 
scription of  the  site,  387;  the  battle 
compared  with  that  of  Senlac,  389 ; 
slaughter  of  the  English  nobility, 
390 ;  final  yictory  of  the  Danes,  391 ; 
political  results  of  the  batUe,  392  ; 
Consecration  of  the  church  on,  423 ; 
Cnut*s  foundation  for  a  single  priest, 
424 ;  Stigand,  priest  of,  tb. ;  question 
of  the  site,  680 ;  the  battle  a  national 
struggle  on  the  English  side,  681 ; 
examination  of  the  authorities,  ib. 

Assembly,  general,  different  forms  of, 
L  80 ;  primary,  adapted  only  to  small 
commonwealths,  10  f. 

Aflser,  his  use  of  the  word  S<ueon,  L 

Attigny,  meetings  and  councils  at,  i. 
204,  205. 

Augusta,  Boman  official  name  of  liOn- 
don,  i.  279. 

Augustine  begins  the  conversion  of 
^gland,  i.  30,  32  f  his  speech  to 
the  Welsh  Bishops ;  helped  by  JEthel- 
berht  beyond  the  limits  of  Kent, 
544. 

Attgustug,  title  borne  by  English  Kings, 

i.  13a,  135. 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  supposed  Emperor 

in  Britain,  i.  132,  136. 
Auvray,    form  of  the    name  .Wilfred, 

i-  747- 

Avranches,  district  of^  added  to  Nor- 
mandy, i.  182. 

Axe,  Danish,  i.  512  ;  the  characteristic 
English  weapon,  ^. 

Azor,  his  dealings  with  Grodwine,  ii. 
545  >  '^th  Gisa,  679 ;  yarious  men 
of  the  name,  680. 


B. 

Bseda,  his  use  of  national  names,  i. 
530,  532, 540  ;  his  list  of  Bretwaldas, 
533)  544!  ^  account  of  the  Old- 
Saxons,  579. 

BajuUuy  title  corresponding  to  the 
Eastern  Vizier,  i.  713. 

Bakewell,  fortified  by  Eadward  the 
Elder,  i.  568;  alleged  scene  of  the 
Commendation  of  Scotland,  tb. 


Baldric,  Abbot,  his  yersea  <m  WUHam 
the  Conqueror,  i.  556;  his  promo- 
tion, ii.  585,  586. 

Baldwin,  Abbot  of  Saint  Kadmnnd'a, 
ii.  446,  585 ;  whether  the  same  as 
Eadward's  godson,  586. 

Baldwin  the  Bearded,Coant  of  Flanden; 
restored  by  Duke  Robert,  1.  465. 

Baldwin  of  Lisle,  Count  of  Flanders, 
rebels  against  his  £stfaer,  i.  465 ;  mar- 
ries Adela  daughter  of  King  Robert, 
465, 499 ;  receives  JSlfgifu-Emma  on 
her  banishment  by  Harold  the  First, 
499 ;  his  court  a  general  place  of 
refuge  for  English  exiles,  t^. ;  rebels 
against  the  Emperor  Henir,  iL  97; 
is  defeated,  98  ;  submits,  98,  594 ;  re- 
ceives Swegen,  106;  Godwine,  149; 
the  sons  of  Count  Gilbert,  193 ;  inter- 
cedes with  King  Eadward  on  behalf 
of  Godwine,  3 1 1 ;  Tostig  takes  refuge 
with,  496. 

Baldvdnes  Land,  Flanders  so  called,  i. 
601 ;  the  common  refuge  of  Engli.sh 
exiles,  ii.  149. 

Balliol,  John  of,  his  dispute  with  Edward 
the  First,  i.  570. 

Balso,  one  of  the  murderers  of  William 
Longsword,  i.  620. 

Bam  borough,  lords  of,  submit  to  Ead- 
ward the  Elder  and  ^thelstan,  i.  59 ; 
stormed  by  the  Danes,  281:  succes- 
sive fortifications,  308;  Waltheof 
takes  refuge  in,  326. 

Bangor,  massacre  of  the  monks  of^  i.  35. 

Banwell,  lordship  of,  its  history,  iL  675. 

Barbarian,  force  of  the  word,  i.  197. 

Barcelona,  position  of  the  County,  i.461. 

Basil  the  Macedonian,  Emperor,  re- 
fuses the  title  of  BcuUeus  to  the  Em- 
peror Lewis,  i.  553. 

Baisil  the  Second,  Emperor,  his  struggle 
with  the  Bulgarians,  i.  305. 

Banleus,  title  of,  borne  by  the  En^ish 
Kings,  i.  132,  548,  551  ;  its  special 
force,  135,  552  ;  rare  except  in 
charters,  552  ;  disputed  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Emperors,  553. 

Bath,  West-Saxons  submit  to  Swegen 
at,  i.  358. 

Battle  Abbey,  contrasted  with  Aassn- 
dun,  i.  424. 

Bayeux  occupied  by  Rolf,  i.  165  ;  its 
final  conquest,  169,  175  ;  importance 
of  its  acquisition,  1 76  ;  Saxon  colony 
at,  ib. ;  its  lasting  impress  on  the 
district,  167,  178;  retention  of  the 
Danish  language  at,  180,  607;  be- 
sieged by  Bretons,  182 ;  remains 
Danish  under  William  Longsword, 
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191 ;  ooonpied  by  Hugh  the  Groat, 
ai3  ;  by  Harold  Blaatand,  216;  Odo 
Biabop  of,  ii.  108  ;  building  of  the 
Cathedral,  209 ;  joins  with  the  Danish 
binds  in  rebeUion  against  Duke  Wil- 
liam, 243. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  compared  with  that 
of  Ely,  1.  374 ;  its  use  of  national 
iiAmes,  531 ;  on  Harold,  ii.  664. 

Beaumont,  Roger  of,  sent  against  Roger 
of  Toesny,  ii.  197 ;  ancestor  of  the 
first  house  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester, 
ib. 

Beaver,  existence  of,  in  Britain,  i.  517. 

Bee,  Abbey  of,  ii.  ai  3 ;  gave  three  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  to  England, 
ib.  ;  its  early  history,  314;  foimda- 
tion  of  the  Abbey  by  Herlwin,  314, 
3i8  ;  present  condition  of  the  spot, 
218 ;  new  church  consecrated  by  Lan- 
franc,  2  30. 

Bedfordshire,  no  certain  notice  of  its 
Earls,  ii.  560. 

Belesme,  Norman  house  of,  its  great- 
ness, ii.  181  ;  its  supposed  hereditary 
wickedness,  182,  183. 

Belgce,  use  of  the  name,  i.  598. 

Belisarius,  said  to  have  offered  Brettomia 
to  the  Goths,  i.  557. 

Benedict  the  Tenth,  Pope,  his  irregular 
appointment/  ii.  431 ;  gr^ints  the  pal- 
lium to  Stigand,  432  ;  his  deposition, 
438. 

Benet,  Saint,  Abbey  of,  fiftvoured  by 
Cnut,  i.  436. 

Bensington,  its  early  militaiy  import- 
ance, i.  370. 

Beom,  fftther  of  Thurgils  Sprakaleg,  i. 
420. 

Beom,  son  of  TJlf  and  Estrith,  Earl  of 
the  Middle- Angles,  ii.  36,  558  ;  date 
of  his  promotion,  79,  558  ;  division 
of  Earl  Swegen's  lands  between  him 
and  Harold,  88,  561  ;  opposes  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  King  and 
Swegen,  99 ;  entrapped  and  slain  by 
Swegen,  loi,  io3;  buried  at  Win- 
chester, 103  ;  extent  of  his  Earldom, 

560. 

Berengar  of  Tours,  his  views  discussed 
at  the  Synod  of  Rome,  ii.  1 15 ;  at  the 
Synod  of  Tercelli,  116 ;  his  final  con- 
demnation, t6. 

Berkeley,  its  connexion  with  Beverstone, 
li.  1 39  ;  story  of  the  suppression  of  its 
Abbey  by  God  wine,  544»  5  '5. 

Berkshire,  forms  part  of  the  Earldom  of 
Swegen,  ii.  564 ;  of  that  of  Godwine 
and  Harold,  565. 

Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  i.  473. 


Bernard  the  Dane,  encourages  William 
Longsword  in  the  Breton  revolt,  i. 
188 ;  his  French  and  Christian  policy, 
189 ;  acts  as  regent  for  Richaitl  the 
Fearless,  21a ;  threatened  by  Lewis, 
214  ;  his  descendants,  251. 

Bernard,  Count  of  Senlis,  uncle  of  Wil- 
liam Longsword,  i.  179;  shelters 
Richard  the  Fearless,  213. 

Bemay,  Abbey  of,  founded  by  Duchess 
Judith,  i.  454. 

Besan9on,  Lewis  From-beyon4*Sea  at, 
i.  338  ;  its  position,  599. 

Bessin.    See  Bayeux. 

Bever^re,  Island,  men  of  Worcester 
escaped  to,  i.  516. 

Beverstone,  in  Gloucestershire,  meeting 
there  of  Godwine  and  his  sons,  ii. 

138. 

Bigod,  Bigot,  House  of.  Earls  of  Nor- 
folk, i.  320,  ii.  288 ;  legendary  origin 
of  the  name,  i.  608,  ii.  288  ;  the  name 
applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  the 
Normans,  ii.  199,  288. 

Biom.    See  Beom, 

Bishops,  grants  of  land  by,  i.  590; 
method  of  appointing,  ii.  66,  571- 
577 ;  titles  of  Bishops  and  Bishop- 
ricks,  587-592. 

BishopBtcoU  use  of  the  word,  ii.  587. 

Bleddyn,  brother  of  Gruffydd  ap  Llyw- 
elyn,  his  ravages  in  Herefordshire, 
u.  387 ;  receives  the  Welsh  crown 
along  with  Rhiwallon,  473. 

Bodmin,  see  of  the  Bishopriok  of  Corn- 
wall, i.  309. 

Boece,  Hector,  his  account  of  the  grant 
of  Cumberland,  i.  572. 

Boethius  the  Wend,  i.  735. 

Bohemia,  its  relations  to  the  Empire,  i. 
119. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  of,  compared  with 
Grodwine,  ii.  312. 

Bonnechose,  M.  Emile,  on  Wulfnoth,  i. 
651 ;  on  the  legend  of  Emma,  ii.  571 ; 
on  Swegen  and  Eadgifii,  593  ;  on  the 
supposed  enmity  between  Harold  and 
Tostig,  654;  on  the  Northumbrian 
revolt,  690;  his  misunderstanding 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  691. 

Bookland,  origin  and  nature  of,  i.  93. 

Boso,  founds  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
i.  155  ;  form  of  his  election,  601. 

Botho,  tutor  of  William  Longsword,  i. 
180,189-191. 

Botho's  Brunswick  Chronicle  quoted, 
i.  737. 

Boulogne,  its  conquest  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  i.  1 38 ;  extent  of  the  County, 
488. 
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Bonrohittr,  Arobbiahop,  petiiioiis  of  the 
House  of  Gommona  for  his  reoom- 
mendation  to  chjtpterB,  li.  577. 

BonrdoMix,  its  alleged  cession  to  Geof- 
frey of  Anjon,  iL  274,  671. 

Bremen,  its  connexion  with  London,  !• 
381 ;  alleged  flight  of  Cnut  and  Olaf 
to,  373. 

Brentfind,  Badmnnd's  yictoiy  over  Cnut 
at,  i.  385. 

Bretign^,  Peace  of;  i.  155. 

BreiUmta,  use  of  the  name  by  Prokopioe, 

i.  556.  557. 

Bretwaldasy  nature  of  their  supremacy, 
L  a6,  544  ;  use  of  the  name  in  char- 
ters, 543 ;  difierent  forma  of  the 
name,  t6. ;  lista  of,  543, 544  ;  exploded 
▼iews  of;  544 ;  nature  of  their  power 
under  JSthelbeifat,  ib.;  under  i£lle, 
545 ;  of  purely  £^gliidi  origin,  ib. ; 
extent  of  their  supremacy,  546. 

SreA- Welsh,  meaning  of  the  word,  i. 
538. 

Brice,  Saint,  massacre  of,  1.  31a,  313; 
its  probable  extent,  313  ;  its  results, 
315;  Yaiying  accounts  of  the  mas- 
sacre, 634-638 ;  illustrates  the  growth 
of  legend,  638. 

Brihtnoth,  first  Abbot  of  Ely,  legend 
of  his  death,  L  274. 

Brihtnoth,  Baldorman  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  favours  the  monks,  i.  262 ; 
meets  the  Northmen  at  Maldon,  268, 
271 ;  refuses  payment  of  money,  270 ; 
his  death  in  battle,  271 ;  fiffht  over 
his  body,  271-272  ;  his  buriiu  at  Ely, 
273-274;  various  notices  of  him, 
623-624 ;  his  &vour  with  Eadgar, 
623,  772;  question  of  his  will,  623, 
772 ;  forms  of  his  name,  623 ;  mention 
of  him  in  the  will  of  ^thelflsd,  ib, 

Brihtric,  brother  of  Eadric,  slanders 
Wulfnoth  to  JBthelred,  i.  341 ;  his 
ships  burned  by  Wul&oth,  ^. 

Brihtric,  son  of  ^Ifheah  of  Devon- 
shire, executed  by  Cnut,  i.  41 1. 

Brihtwold,  Bishop  of  Dorsetshire,  re- 
ceives the  lands  of  Wulfgeat,  L  370 ; 
his  vision  of  Eadward,  ii.  79, 523 ;  hia 
death,  79. 

Brionne,  siege  of,  iL  262. 

Bristol,  a  seat  of  the  slave  trade,  i.  333, 
ii.  151 ;  Harold  and  Leofwine  sail 
thence  to  Ireland,  ii.  151,  152. 

Britain,  its  languages  and  races  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Gooqueet,  i.  8 ; 
alleged  Teutonic  element  in,  before 
the  Engluh  Conquest,  ii  ;  less 
thoroughly  Romanized  than  Gaul 
and  Spain,  19;  spoken  of  as  another 


world.  555,  556;  the  BritUa  of  Pro- 
kopios,  556,  559. 

Briianni,  term  how  used  by  Tluetaiar, 
i.684. 

BritannicB  Bex,  title  equivaleai  to 
Bretwalda,  i.  543. 

Britanny,  its  vassalage  to  Nonumdy, 
i.  175, 186;  revolts,  181;  recovered  % 
William  Longsword,  182 ;  its  loss  of 
the  C6tentin,  186 ;  confirmed  to  WU- 
liiun  by  King  Rudolf,  196 ;  invaded 
by  the  heathen  Noimanay  213 ;  Duke 
Bichud's  firiendly  relations  wiUi,  454 ; 
its  relations  to  Duke  Robert,  465; 
reduced  to  submission,  ib.;  invaded 
by  Charles  the  Great,  550 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Eginhard  and  ErmoLdua 
Nigellus,  ib. 

Brittia,  see  Britain. 

Bromton,  character  of  the  Chronicle  so 
called,  1.  410 ;  on  the  death  of  Ead- 
mund  Ironside.  696 ;  on  the  two 
Eadwig8,699;  on  the  death  of  Eadric, 
721 ;  on  the  death  of  the  ^thding 
^If^,  763;  on  the  trial  and  ac- 
quittal of  Godwine,  767;  on  the 
legend  of  Emma,  iL  569 ;  on  Dane- 
geld,  598 ;  on  the  deaUi  of  Godwine, 
640 ;  on  the  supposed  enmity  between 
Harold  and  Tostig,  653. 

Bruce,  Robert,  addresses  Edward  tiie 
First  as  Emperor,  i.  570. 

Brunanburh,  battle  o(  i  60 ;  song  of, 
ib. 

BruDO,  Archbishop  of  K51n  and  Duke 
of  Lotharingia,  his  influence  on  French 
affiurs,  L  2^ ;  helps  Lothar,  230. 

BiTce,  Mr.,  his  Essay  on  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  i.  542. 

Buckinghamshire,  probably  part  of  Leof- 
wine's  Earldom,  ii.  560,  567. 

Bulgarians,  their  invasions  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  i.  305. 

Burford,  BatUe  of,  secures  the  inde- 
pendence of  Wessex,  i.  37. 

Burgundy,  various  uses  o£  the  name, 
i.  598. 

Buigundv,  origin  of  the  Kingdom,  i. 
I55f  601 ;  distinguished  £n>m  the 
Duchy,  1 74 ;  its  relations  to  Lewis 
From-beyond-Sea,  228;  to  Richard 
the  Grood,  459;  various  descriptions 
o^«  599>  ^5  I  i^  command  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  731. 

Burgundy,  County  of,  war  of  Richard 
the  Good  in,  i.  460;  its  connexion 
with  Normandy  through  Adeliza,  ii. 
179. 

Buigundy,  Duchy  of^  its  relations  with 
France,  i.  174;  its  temporary  union 
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under  Rudolf,  193;  its  dismember- 
ment on  his  death,  194 ;  origin  of 
tho  Capetian  dynasty  in,  181  ;  rights 
of  King  Robert  over,  supported  by 
Richard  the  Good,  454. 

Burhhard,  son  of  Earl  iSHfgar,  iL  456, 
658. 

Burhred,  King  of  the  Merdans,  forsakes 
his  Kingdom,  i  46 ;  his  relations  to 
-ffithehred,  563. 

Burton,  Mr.,  on  the  submission  of  Scot- 
land to  Cnnt,  i.  740;  on  the  war 
with  Macbeth,  ii  643. 

Burton,  foundation  of,  L  657. 

Bury  Saint  Edmund's,  threatened  by 
Swegen,  i.  363 ;  held  by  secular 
priests,  ib. 

By,  Danish  origin  of  the  tennination, 
i.  48.  583. 

Bybloe,  Bishop  of,  his  definition  of 
Imperial  law,  i.  571. 

C. 

Caen,  becomes  Norman,  i.  176;  its 
loyalty  to  William,  ii.  617. 

Gaerleon,  reckoned  part  of  Hereford- 
shire, ii  684. 

OsBsar,  C.  Julius,  his  evidence  as  to  the 
old  Teutonic  constitution,  L  73,  83, 

579- 

Cauar,  the  title  once  used  by  an  Eng- 
lish King,  L  1 32,  553  ;  applied  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  550. 

Caistor,  predecessor  of  Norwich,  L  330. 

Cambridge,  burned  by  Thurkill,  L  345. 

Cambridgeshire,  its  relation  to  East- 
Anglia,  ii.  559. 

Canewdon,  possible  derivation  of  the 
name,  l  387,  681. 

Canteri>ury,  the  first  Christian  city  in 
England,  L  18,  29 ;  besiefled  by  the 
Danes,  34a  ;  the  Danes  bought  o£^ 
%b.;  second  siege,  350;  the  dty  be- 
trayed and  plundered,  350, 658,  663  ; 
its  Archbishops  called  Popes,  556 ; 
Osbem's  leffend  o^  660 ;  question  as 
to  which  MltaoBT  betrayed  the  dty, 
660-661 ;  allusion  to  the  capture  of 
the  dty  in  Archbishop  Wul&tan's 
sermon,  669 ;  question  of  Eadward's 
Coronation  at,  li.  519. 

Canterbury  Chronicle,  its  character,  i. 
399  '•  o^  ^k®  parentage  of  Earl  God- 
wine,  70a ;  on  the  bequest  of  the 
.^heling  .^Sthelstan,  705;  on  the 
death  of  Eadric,  720. 

Canute,  origin  of  the  corruption,  i.  390. 

Capet,  origin  of  the  fimuly,  i.  156 ; 
tibeir  rivalry  with  the  Karlings,  157 ; 
the  name  never  a  real  surname,  ib. 


Capitularies,  IVankSsh,  their  bearing  on 
tbglish  law,  i.  73 ;  their  evidence  as 
to  commendation,  587. 

Caradoc,  son  of  Rhydderch,  slain  by 
the  English,  i.  443. 

Caradoc,  son  of  Grufl^rdd  of  South  Wales, 
kills  the  English  workmen  at  Port- 
skewet,  ii.  475. 

Carausius,  his  history  and  position,  L 
13  >>  1381  545  ;  his  coinage,  546. 

Carham  on  Tweed,  defeat  of  Uie  Ber- 
nician  forces  at,  by  Malcolm  King  of 
Scots  in  1018,  i.  444,  737,  738 ;  its 
probable  results,  578. 

Cari,  son  of  Thurbrand,  his  enmity 
towards  Ealdred  of  Bernida,  i.  520 ; 
his  pretended  reconciliation,  ib.  ; 
murders  him,  521. 

Cashel,  comparison  of  its  site  with  that 
of  Durham,  i.  293. 

Castles,  beginning  at,  in  England,  ii 
136,  605-607 ;  special  horror  of  the 
English  for,  137;  building  of,  in 
Normandy,  189;  difference  in  the 
tone  of  Norman  and  English  com- 
plaints about  them,  190. 

Ceawlin,  West-Sazon  Bretwalda,  his 
pennanent  and  temporary  conquests, 

i-  33- 

Cdti,  use  of  the  name,  L  508. 

Cenwealh,  King  of  the  West-Saxons, 
his  conquesto,  i.  33,  34,  36 ;  his 
battle  at  the  Pens,  383. 

Cenwnl^  King  of  the  Merdans,  his 
victories,  i.  37  ;  his  independence  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  560. 

Ceorl,  ^uH,  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  i  80,  81 ;  opposed  to  Eorl,  81 ; 
mythical  origin  of  the  distinction,  ib. ; 
reu  position  of  the  Ceorls,  82  ;  how 
affected  by  the  growth  of  Uie  Theffn- 
hood,  88-90;  promotion  of,  to  higher 
rank,  89,  273  ;  general  depression  of 
the  class,  90, 96 ;  their  right  of  appear- 
ance in  the  (}em6t,  90,  591-593 ; 
practically  restored  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  103 ;  rolations  of  Ceerl  to 
Ceorl,  118. 

Ceorla  cyning,  surname  applied  to  Ead* 
wig,  i.  699. 

Ceriay,  Abbev  of,  founded  by  Robert 
of  Normandy,  1.  1 76,  473. 

Challon  in  Burgundy  distinguished  from 
ChjUons,  i.  460. 

Channel  Islands,  become  Norman,  i. 
186;  their  lasting  connexion  with 
Normandy  and  England,  187 ;  their 
condition  compared  with  that  of 
Orkney,  188. 

Chariberht,  King  of  Paris,  maniage  of 
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^thelberht   with   bif   daughter,   i. 

^558. 

Charles  Constantine,  King  of  Bur- 
gundy, early  case  of  a  double 
Christian  name,  i.  229  ;  does  homage 
to  Lewis,  ib, ;  his  descent,  ib. 

Charles,  son  of  Lewis  From-beyond-Sea, 
accepts  Lotharingia  from  the  Empire, 
i.  339 ;  fiuls  to  succeed  his  nephew 
Lewis,  ib.;  his  wars  with  Hugh 
Capet  and  captivity,  240. 

Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  the  West- 
Franks,  extent  of  his  Kingdom  in 
Gaul,  i.  154  ;  grants  Paris  to  Robert 
the  Strong,  156;  ^thelwulf  marries 
his  daaghter,  503 ;  becomes  Emperor, 

553. 

Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  his  reign  and 
deposition,  i.  155. 

Charles  the  First,  his  writs  of  ship- 
money  compared  with  those  of  ^thel- 
redf  i-  338.  339 ;  not  deposed,  595. 

Charles  the  Great,  his  relations  with 
England,  i.  38,  117,  559;  compared 
with  Ecgberht,  39  ;  with  JEi&ed,  50, 
51  ;  the  first  Teutonic  Emperor,  136; 
his  influence  on  the  career  of  Ecg- 
berht, 139,  140;  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, 141 ;  their  division,  154,  475, 
406;  addressed  as  Imperator  and 
JBtuileiu  by  Byzantine  ambassadors, 
553;  his  Breton  campaign,  559;  his 
dealings  with  the  Scots  and  Noithum- 
brians,  559, 560 ;  his  dispute  and  cor- 
respondence with  Offi^  560 ;  his  in- 
fluence in  England  exaggerated  by 
John  of  Wallingford,  561 ;  titles  borne 
by  Mb  sons,  585. 

Charters,  Old-English,  contents  of,  i. 
98  ;  their  style  in  Latin  and  English, 
134;  characteristics  of  spurious  char- 
ters, 554. 

Chartres,  settlement  of  Hasting  at,  i. 
162  ;  RolTs  defeat  at,  165 ;  sold  to 
Theobald,  232 ;  Henry  the  Fourth 
crowned  at,  240 ;  succession  of  the 
Counts  of,  618,  621. 

Cheshire,  ravaged  by  Norwegians,  i. 
263;  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Eadwine, 
ii.  561. 

Chester,  special  franchises  of  its  Pala- 
tinate, 1.  292 ;  Earls  of,  ii.  205. 

Chester-le-Street.    See  CunegaceaeUr, 

Childeric,  King  of  the  Franks,  his  de- 
position, i.  596. 

Cholsey,  burned  by  the  Danes,  i.  329. 

Christianity,  its  first  preaching  to  the 
English,  i.  28  ;  its  Roman  and  Scot- 
tish preachers,  ib. ;  its  peaceful  pro- 
gress, ib,;  preached  by  Englishmen 


on  the  Continent,  29 ;  its  political  re- 
sults, 29,  30 ;  practical  eflect  of,  on 
the  conduct  of  war,  32  ;  its  pro- 
gress in  Norway  under  Saint  Olaf, 
449. 

Cluodegang  of  Metz,  his  model  role 
for  secular  Canons  introduced  by 
Leofric  at  Exeter,  iL  84;  by  Giss 
at  Wells.  450. 

Chronicles,  English,  their  distinctiTe 
origin  and  character,  i.  398,  ii.  428, 
599, 625 ;  nomenclature  of  the  differ- 
ent versions,  i.  399 ;  their  capricious 
mention  of  Scottish  aflfaiiB.  570. 

Church  and  Stats,  their  dose  identi- 
fication before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
>.  366,  367.  ii.  338. 

CUd  or  ChUd,  title  given  to  Wulfhoth 
of  Sussex,  i.  649. 

Cirencester,  G«m<5t  of,  L  421,  628; 
Godwine's  promotion  at,  422. 

Cities,  their  importance  in  the  sixth 
century^  i-  3a  7« 

Clair-on-Epte,  Peace  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Wedmore,  i.  165. 

Clement  Danes,  Saint,  church  o^  place 
of  burial  of  Harold  son  of  Cnnt, 
i.  765;  legend  of  its  foundation, 
768. 

Clientda,  designation  implied  by  Saxo 
to  the  Housecarls,  i.  734. 

Cnut,  son  of  Swegen,  nature  of  his 
election,  i.  108 ;  his  first  appearance 
in  England,  335;  relation  of  his 
conquest  to  those  of  Sw^fen  and 
William,  361,  ii.  170;  his  reverence 
for  Saint  Eadmund,  i.  363;  elected 
King  by  the  Danish  fleet,  365,  673 ; 
outlawed  by  the  English  Witan.  366; 
import  of  their  vote,  ib, ;  reoeivee 
the  submission  of  Lindesey,  but  is 
driven  out  by  iBthelred,  368  ;  muti- 
lates his  hostages  and  returns  to 
Denmark,  368-369;  account  of  hia 
baptism,  373,  676;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, ravages  Wessex,  and  reoeivea 
its  submission,  374;  invades  Meraa 
in  company  with  Eadrio,  375  ;  re- 
ceives the  submission  of  Northum- 
berland and  allows  the  murder  of 
Uhtred,  376 ;  sails  against  London, 
378;  elected  King  by  the  English 
Witan  at  Southampton,  378-3 7^, 
673-674 ;  thrice  besieges  London  m 
vain,  381-385  ;  his  batties  with  Ead- 
mund, 382-392 ;  his  military  skill  at 
A8sandun,388  ;  legend  of  his  robbery 
of  the  Ely  relics,  392 ;  his  conference 
with  Eadmund  and  division  of  tile 
Kingdom,   393-395,  688-692;   sus- 
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pected  of  a  share  in  Eadmnnd'a  mar- 
<ier,  395-396,  697-698 ;  character  of 
his  reign,  399-400  ;  true  form  of  his 
i''"^^'  399  >  ^  claims  after  the  death 
of  Eadmund ;  his  final  election,  401- 
40a,  677,  ^1-693  ;  his  coronation, 
403,  675,  677 ;  his  preference  for 
England  and  Wessez,  403-404,  479, 
481  ;  his  fourfold  division  of  England, 
405  J  his  promotion  of  Godwine,  405- 
407 ;  marries  Emma ;  his  prohable 
motives,  407-409,  715-716 ;  his  con- 
nexion withjSil%ifu  of  Northampton; 
birth  of  Swegen  and  Harold,  408* 
4^»  713-715  'f  ^iB  banishments  and 
executions,  409-413,  699-701 ;  hia 
policy  with  regard  to  the  English 
nobility,  412;  described  byThietmar 
as  the  defender  of  England,  415  ; 
levies  a  Danegeld  and  dismisses  most 
of  his  fleet,  415-416;  renews  Ead- 
gar's  Law,  416  ;  contrast  between 
him  and  the  Norman  Kings,  418- 
419;  visitsDenmark,4i9-4ai ;  founds 
the  church  on  Assandun,  423-424  ; 
his  treatment  of  Danes  and  English- 
men, 425-439 ;  his  later  character 
and  position,  429-430;  his  pilgri- 
mage and  letter  from  Rome,  430- 
431.  739-731;  ^^  l*ws,  431-433. 
731-733 ;  question  of  his  alleged 
hunting-code,  433,  732  ;  personal  tra- 
ditions of  him;  his  devotion  and  good- 
humour,  433-434  ;  his  ecclesiastical 
policy  and  foundations,  434-438 ;  his 
▼iait  to  Glastonbury,  436-437;  his 
promotion  of  Englisfanienin  Denmark, 
438 ;  unparalleled  internal  peace  of 
his  reign,  439;  he  establishes  the 
HousecarJs ;  lus  nulitaiy  legislation, 
440-442,733-735  ;  invades  Scotland; 
submission  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth, 
445-446,  741 ;  his  policy  in  the 
North,  his  war  with  Samt  Olaf,  his  de- 
feat at  the  Helga  and  final  election 
in  Norway,  448-450,  74^-743;  ^w 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  451,  744 ;  recovers 
the  frontier  of  the  Eyder,  451-453  ; 
his  friendship  with  William  of  Aqui- 
taine,  45  a ;  peace  between  him  and 
Bichard  the  Good,  463  ;  accounts  of 
his  relations  with  Robert,  467 ;  re- 
fuses to  surrender  his  Crown  to  the 
iEthelings,  469,  750 ;  his  views  as 
to  the  succession,  47^-473.475-477; 
Norman  version  of  them,  tb. ;  dies  at 
Shaftesbury  and  is  buried  at  Win- 
chester, 474  ;  his  division  of  his  Em- 
pire, 475,  751-753  ;  his  use  of  terri- 


torial titles,  585,  586;  chosen  three 
times,  673 ;  chosen  over  the  head  of 
his  elder  brother,  675 ;  his  Christian 
name  said  to  be  Lambert,  676;  le- 
gendary and  foreign  accounts  of  his 
war  with  Eadmund,  682-688  ;  legend 
of  his  single  combat  with  Eadmund, 
688-690;  story  of  his  ordering  the 
murder  of  the  outlawed  Eadwig,  700 ; 
story  of  his  execution  or  murder  of 
XJlf,  728-729,  749  ;  character  given 
of  him  by  John  of  Wallingford,  733- 
733 ;  accounts  of  his  relations  with 
Scotland,  739  ;  account  of  him  by 
Rudolf  Glaber,  741  ;  enumeration  of 
his  kingdoms,  743-744 ;  legendary 
accounts  of  his  death,  749-750. 

CmU*8  LaWt  renewed  by  Harold  at  Ox- 
ford, ii.  495. 

Cnut,  Saint,  his  canonization,  i.  399. 

Codes,  barbaric,  their  bearing  on  Eng- 
lish law,  i.  73. 

Collinson,  Mr.,  on  the  quarrel  between 
Harold  and  Gisa,  ii.  678. 

CotM8  and  Dux,  force  of  the  words,  i. 

405.  719- 

Comitatus,  origin  of,  i.  85;  analogies 
among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  86 ;  con- 
trast with  the  republican  Greeks  and 
Romans,  ib,;  growth  of  the  institution, 
89,  588  ;  one  element  in  feudalism, 
91  ;  the  relation  unaffected  by  great- 
ness or  smallness  of  scale,  118,  119 ; 
illustrations  of,  at  the  battle  of  Maldon, 
369  ;  at  the  murder  of  Sigeferth,  37 1 ; 
revival  of  its  earliest  form  in  the 
Housecarls,  441. 

CommendcUi  Homines  in  Domesday,  i. 
587. 

Commendation,  meaning  of,  i,  75 ;  origin 
of  the  name  and  growth  of  Uie  insti- 
tution, 89 ;  nature  of,  118, 1 19,  587 ; 
its  application  to  sovereign  princes, 
119,  5N8;  its  nature  in  the  case  of 
Scotland  and  Strathclyde,  I30,  565- 
571 ;  its  original  idea  dies  out.  131^ 
135;  delicate  nature  of  the  relation, 
131 ;  its  analogy  with  colonial  rela- 
tions, ih. ;  commendation  of  Scotland, 
renounced  in  1328,  144;  growth  of 
the  practice  in  France,  253 ;  com- 
mendation of  the  Scots  to  Charles 
the  Great,  560;  distinguished  from 
feudal  holding,  587. 

Commune,  use  of  the  word,  i.  356. 

Community,  the  Teutonic,  its  elements, 
i.  79;  retained  in  the  democratic 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  81,  82,  95  ; 
nature  of  landed  property  in,  83 ; 
gives  way  to  the  Comitatue  or  Ihegn- 
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hood,  84, 85, 95 ;  effects  of  the  change, 

<,  95.  96. 

Compi^gne,  part  of  the  royal  domain 
under  the  later  EarlingB,  i.  193  ;  re- 
tained by  Lewis  after  the  loss  of 
La6n,  aao. 

Compton,  bequest  of  the  lands  of,  i. 

705- 

Compurgation,  legal  value  of,  i.  508. 

Congresbury,  dispute  of  Harold  and  G-isa 
as  to  the  lord^ip  of,  ii  676. 

Conquest,  the  English,  credibility  of  the 
narrative,  i.  9 ;  its  course  not  affected 
by  possible  earlier  Teutonic  settle- 
ments, 10-11 ;  its  course  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  13,  15 ;  con- 
trssted  with  otherTeutonic  conquests, 
15,  31,  136;  its  gradual  character, 
19;  causes  and  results  of  the  dif- 
ference, 19-ai. 

Conquest,  the  Norman,  its  importance 
as  the  turning-point  in  English  his- 
tory, i.  I ;  the  earlier  English  history 
necessary  to  its  right  understanding, 
a;  its  character  as  compared  wiSi 
earlier  and  later  conquests,  3-4; 
nature  of  the  changes  produced  by 
it.  4-5,  69,  145,  146;  the  Old-Eng- 
lish constitution  not  destroyed  by  it, 
69,  144,  145  ;  its  effects  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarchy,  70, 145, 146 ; 
its  causes  begin  with  the  marriage  of 
Emma,  301  ,*  compared  with  the 
Danish  conquest,  360-363. 

Conqiuutar,  title  applied  to  William,  ii. 
609. 

Conrad,  King  of  Burgundy,  joins  Otto 
and  Lewis  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Duchy  of  France,  L  335 ;  his  titles, 

598,  599. 

Conrad  of  Franoonia,  elected  King  of 
the  Eastern  Franks,  L  173. 

Conrad,  Emperor,  his  meeting  with 
Cnut  at  Rome,  i.  430 ;  their  friend- 
ship, 451 ;  restores  the  Mark  of  Sles- 
wick  to  Cnut,  ib. 

Constance,  wife  of  Robert  King  of  the 
French,  her  character  and  influence, 
i.  453,  454  ;  seeks  to  raise  her  third 
son  Richard  to  the  Kingdom,  466. 

Constantine,  Emperor  or  Tyrant  in 
Britain  and  (zaul,  i.  13a,  138,  139, 

557- 

Constantine,  King  of  Scots,  defeated  at 
Brunanburh,  i.  60 ;  his  alleged  con- 
quests, 57J. 

Constantine  Pslaiologos,  comparison  of 
Harold  with,  ii.  44. 

Constantinople,  intercourse  of  English- 
men with,  i.  30;  defended  by  Eng- 


lish axemen,  513,  iL  44;  exploits  of 

Harold  Hardrada  aty  iL  75. 
Constitutional    states   compared   with 

despotisms,  1.  395. 
Consul,  use  of  the  title,  L  581;  applied 

to  Wulfiic  Spot,  656. 
Convbeare,  Blr.,  his  version  of  the  Song 

of  Maldon,  i.  368,  373. 
Cookham,the  sons  of  .£21f  helm  blinded 

at,  L  335. 
Copsige,  deputy  Earl  in  Northumber- 
land, ii.  480 ;  question  as  to  his  title 

and  forms  of  his  name,  ib. 
Cornwall,  remains  British,  L   14;   its 

Bishoprick  at  Bodmin,  309. 
Coronation,  importance  of  the  rite,  ii.  6. 
Coronation    Service,   use    of  national 

names  in,  i.  541. 
Coventry,  Abb^  of,   special  object  of 

Leo&ic*s  bounty,  iL  48 ;   legend  ol 

Godgifu,  ib, 
Crediton,  episcopal  city  of  Devonshire, 

i  309 ;  the  see  removed  to  Exeter 

by  Bishop  Leofric,  ii.  83. 
Cricklade,  Cnut  and  Eadric  cross  tiie 

Thames  at,  1.  375. 
Crida,  first  King  of  the  Meraans,  i.  36. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  treatment  of  his  body 

compared  with  that  of  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  i.  508. 
Crown,  English,  why  called  Imperial, 

i.S55. 

Crusades,  compared  with  the  *'!nmoe 
of  God,"  ii.  334. 

Cumberhmd,  different  meanings  of  tiie 
name,  i.  133,  134 ;  strictly  a  fief  of 
England,  135  ;  gradually  divided  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  tft. ; 
ravaged  by  .^thelred,  130,  633 ; 
grant  ot  as  a  fief  to  Malcolm  King 
of  Scots,  571-573  ;  attendance  of  its 
princes  in  the  Witenagemdt,  593. 

Cunegnceaster,  or  Chester -le- street, 
Bishoprick  of  Bemicia  removed  to^ 
i.  390. 

Ouroffului,  titie  of  Fmglish  Kings,  i. 
J)5a. 

Cuthberfat^  Saint,  Bishop  of  Lindisfiun, 
i.  390 ;  removal  of  his  body,  St. 

Cuthred,  delivers  Wessex  finom  Mercia, 

Cwichelmedilsw,  Scirgemdt  at^  i.  339 ; 

prophecy  about  it,  ib.;  climbed  by 

the  Danes,  ib. 
Cyny  words  cognate  with,  i.  583. 
Cyne-hlaf<mltloTce  of  the  name,  L  115. 
Cynewulf,  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  L 

591.  594. 
Cyning,  origin  of  the.  name,  L  77 ;  its 
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cognate  wordB,  583 ;  &l86  etymologioB 
propOBed  for,  583,  584 ;  analogous 
tides,  584. 

Cynesige,  Archbishop  of  York,  conse- 
crates Harold's  minster  at  Waltham, 
n.  444  ;  his  death,  445  ;  his  appoint- 
ment to  his  see,  633. 

Cynric,  his  victory  oyer  the  Welsh  at 
Salisbury,  L  319. 

D. 

IHnegeld^  origin  of,  L  109,  598,  ii. 
133 ;  paid  in  Gaul,  i.  175 ;  not  due 
in  Cumberland,  399  ;  levied  by  Cnut, 
415 ;  Hartbacnut's  first  and  second 
Danegeld,  507,  509 ;  levied  by  the 
Housecarls  at  Worcester,  513-516  ; 
distinction  between  it  and  Heregyld, 
ii  133,  59^-599- 

Danes,  their  invasions  and  conquests 
compared  with  those  of  the  English, 
i.  la  ;  beginning  of  their  invasions, 
43 ;  three  distinct  periods  of,  43,  44, 
466,  361 ;  they  give  new  names  to 
places  in  England,  48, 563  ;  growth  of ' 
Wessex  aided  by  their  settlements, 
54 ;  their  later  want  with  Alfred,  54, 
55.;  effects  of  their  invasions,  140; 
become  Englishmen  in  England,  148- 
150 ;  and  become  Frenchmen  in  Gaul, 
149 ;  comparison  of  their  invasions  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  158,  161,  163 ; 
their  ravages  in  Germany  and  Itnly, 
160,  369;  renewal  of  their  ravages 
in  England  under  Mihelred,  365, 
366 ;  to  be  distinguished  from  Nor- 
wegians, 368  ;  ftrst  bought  off  by 
^thelred,  275  ;  provision  for  so  doing 
in  the  will  of  Eadred,  ib. ;  sheltered 
in  the  Norman  ports,  383,  398 ;  re- 
newal of  their  ravages  in  957,  393 ; 
occupy  Wight  and  besiege  Kochester, 
394  ;  take  service  in  England,  306 ; 
invade  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  ib, ; 
vainly  attack  Exeter,  309 ;  defeat  the 
men  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire 
at  Penhow,  310 ;  bought  off  again, 
311  ;  killed  in  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Brice,  313,  314;  their  invasions  in 
1006,  338  ;  plunder  the  inland  parts 
of  Wessex  in  the  winter,  338-330 ; 
again  receive  tribute,  330 ;  their  in- 
vasions renewed  under  Thurkill,  341  ; 
extent  of  their  ravages,  343,  347  ; 
bought  off  again,  348-353 ;  capture 
Canterbury,  350;  their  trade  with 
Southern  Europe,  351,  353;  their 
progress  in  the  arte ;  splendour  of 
VOL.  II.  Z 


their  ships,  355,  373 ;  their  conquest 
compared  vnth  that  of  William,  360- 
363  ;  they  winter  in  London  in  1016, 
395 ;  their  positiou  under  Eadgar, 
418 ;  make  way  for  Englishmen,  435, 
437,  438 ;  their  position  in  England, 
430 ;  no  preference  over  English- 
men shown  them  in  the  Laws  of  Cnut, 
433 ;  their  settlement  in  London,  481; 
their  alleged  insolence  under  Hartha- 
cnut,  513;  sons  of,  bear  English 
luuues,  515;  their  assimilation  with 
the  English,  538 ;  their  influence  and 
that  of  the  Normans  compared,  ii. 
"5. 

Danish  Kings  in  England,  i.  398 ;  au- 
thorities for  the  period,  t&. ;  connexion 
between  Danish  and  Norman  Con- 
quests, 399. 

Danish  language,  dies  out  in  Normandy, 
i.  180,  607;  its  relation  to  Low- 
Dutch,  608. 

Danish  marriage,  i  175,613-614. 

Dannewerk,  made  by  Gorm  and  Thyra, 
i.  451. 

Dante,  his  use  of  the  words  tnoTUsrchus 
and  monorchia,  i.  553. 

Deerhurst,  history  of  its  monastery  and 
church,!.  351. 

Deira,  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  i.  381 ; 
united  with  Bemicia  under  Uhtred, 

327. 

Denalagu,  origin  and  extent  of,  i.  47 ; 
compared  with  the  Danish  settlements 
in  Gaul,  163,  169;  position  of  its 
inhabitants  under  Cnut,  433. 

Denmark,  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of, 
L  44,  315 ;  its  commendation  to  the 
Empire,  119  ;  Cnut  sends  his  fleet 
back  to,  416;  Cnut*s  visit  to,  419; 
Thurkill  made  Viceroy  of,  436  ; 
Cnut*s  promotion  of  English  Bi^ops 
in,  438  ;  submits  to  Magnus  of  Nor- 
way on  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  ii. 
18. 

Dependencies,  growth  of  the  English 
system  of,  i.  144,  145. 

Deposition  of  the  King,  power  of, 
vested  in  the  Witan,  i.  105,  593 ; 
instances  of,  105,  593-595  ;  definition 
of  deposition,  595  ;  instances  of,  in 
other  countries,  596. 

Derby,  name  given  by  the  Danes,  i.  48. 

DeviUe,  M.,  on  the  birth  of  William, 
ii.  611,613. 

Devonshire,  wholly  British  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  i.  14 ;  partly 
English  under  Ecgberht,  41 ;  its 
Biflhoprick  at  Crediton,  309  ;  ravaged 
by  the  Danes  on  their  retreat  firom 
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Exeter,  310 ;  Bkihopriok  of,  remoived 
to  Exeter,  ii.  83. 
Duurmid,  King  of  Dublin  ftnd  Lcinster, 
receives    Harold  and  Leofwine,    11. 

'5«,  153- 
Diocletian,  accepta  CaraudiiB  as  a  ool- 

leagae,  i  138. 
Dive,  river,  original  western  frontier  of 

Nonnandy,  1.  169 ;  Harold  BUatand 

defeats  Lewis  at,  316. 
Domesday  Book«chaiges  against  Harold 

based  on,  ii.  547. 
Domfront,  origin  of  its  fortren,  ii.  378  ; 

besieged  by  WiiliAm  of  Normandy, 

a8o ;  relieved  by  Geoffiney,  381 ;  sor- 

renden  to  William,  386. 
Donald   of  Cumberland,   subdued    by 

Eadmund,  i.  114;  his  sons  blinded, 

570- 
Dcncbester,  extent  of  the  diocese,   1. 

370- 
Dover,  outrages  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
at,  i  5 1 5,  ii.  130 ;  successful  resistance 
of  the  burghers,  11. 131 ;  men  of  Dover 
accused  to  the  King,  t^. ;  comparison 
between  the  cases  erf*  Worcester  under 
Harthacnut  and  Dover  under  £ad- 
ward,  133  ;  Eadward  commands  God* 
wine  to  inflict  military  chastisement 
on  the  town,  133 ;  Grodwine  refuses, 

134.  135- 

Dragon,  the  West-Sazon  ensign,  i.  386. 

Dreux,  ceded  to  Odo  of  Chartrc^,  L  457. 

Driving  out,  force  of  the  words,  1.  499. 

Drogo  of  Mantes,  marries  Goc^jifu 
dMighter  of  ^thehed,  i.  519,  ii.  139. 

Ducatui,  use  of  the  word  by  Boda,  L 
543 ;  in  Ecgberht's  charters,  544. 

Dudo,  Dean  of  Saint  Quentin,  character 
of  his  history,  i.  147;  specimens  of 
his  exaggerations,  184 ;  his  feelings 
towards  England,  185;  his  account 
of  commen<£ktion.  588 ;  his  witness 
as  to  language,  607,  608 ;  on  the 
relations  between  Normandy  and 
France,  609 ;  on  the  homage  of  Bolj^ 
t&.;  on  the  death  of  William  Long- 
sword,  617. 

Dudnc,  Bishop  of  Somersetshire,  in- 
stance of  the  promotion  of  German 
Prelates  to  English  sees,  ii.  79;  his 
death  and  bequests  to  his  see,  446, 

447.674.675-       __  _. 

Duncan,  ffrandson  of  Malcohn  King  of 
Scots,  holds  the  under-kingdom  of 
Cumberland  or  Strathdyde,  1.  445; 
his  alleged  refusal  to  do  homage  to 
Cnut,  445,  739,  740;  besieges  Dur- 
ham and  is  defeated,  50a,  503  ;  mar- 
ries  a    kinswoman    of   Siward,    ii. 


54;  his  onsuocessful  warftre  with 
Orkney,  ib ;  murdered  by  Macbeth,  A. 

Dunnere,  the  churl,  his  expknts  at 
Maldon,  i.  373. 

Dutuat/is,  force  of  the  word,  n.  685. 

Dunstan,  his  policy,  ecdesastical  and 
dvil,  1. 63, 65 ;  determines  the  eleciioa 
of  Eadward  the  Martyr,  264,636;  his 
death,  375 ;  observance  of  hin  festival, 

431. 

Durham,  church  and  dty  of,  founded  by 
Ealdhun,  L  391  ;  greatness  of  the 
Bishoprick  owing  to  its  position,  391, 
393  ;  its  peculiar  franchuea,  393  ;  be- 
sieged by  Bfalcolm  and  rescued  by 
Uhtred,  336;  Eadmund,  B^iop  ot 
445-503;  besieged  by  Duncan,  503 ; 
repulse  of  the  Scots,  503 ;  compiletaon 
of  the  minster,  ib. 

Dux  Angloruim,  title  of  Harold,  L  563, 
663,  iL  664. 

Dux  and  Comes,  distinction  between  tiie 
words,  L  405,  719. 

D3rrrhachion,  Alexioe  deCeaied  by  the 
Normans  at,  1.  151,  133. 


Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  his  Inoeetrnma 
marriage,  1.  558. 

Eadgar,  Under-king  of  Merda,  i.  6a ; 
chosen  King  of  Merda  In  hie  own 
right,  63, 595  ;  succeeds,  on  the  death 
of  Eadwig,  to  the  whole  Kingdom,  64 ; 
his  peaceful  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment,  4b,  \  his  e^ctive  supremacy 
over  all  Britain,  ib.;  he  enooorages 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  65 ; 
sanctions  the  sdiemes  of  Dunstan,  ib.\ 
untruthful  stories  of  his  private  life, 
ib. ;  his  meeting  with  the  six  Kings 
at  Chester,  ib. ;  constitutional  ai^pect 
of  his  election,  107;  his  tomb  at 
Glastonbury,  396;  his  memory  ac- 
ceptable boUi  to  the  English  and  to 
the  Danes,  417;  renew^  of  '*£ad- 
gar^s  Law,  410,  417;  Cnut's  alleged 
opinion  of  him,  434 ;  his  titles,  550 ; 
his  coronation  at  Bath,  6a6;  his 
alleged  penance,  ib, 

Eadgar,  son  of  Eadward  the  iStheling, 
his  possible  claims  on  the  Crown,  iL 

435- 

Eadgifu,  daufi^hter  of  Eadward  the  Elder, 
and  wife  of  Charles  the  Simple,  seeks 
shelter  in  England,  i.  183  ;  joins  her 
son  Lewis  at  Ladn,  199  ;  elopes  with 
Herbert  of  Vetmandois,  408. 

Eadgifu,  Abbess  of  Leominster,  seduced 
by  Earl  Swegen,  ii,  89,  59a,  593. 
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Eadgvth,  dAagbief  of  Eadward  the 
Mder  and  wife  of  Otto  the  Great, 
i.  224,  440. 

Eadcyth,  Saint,  daughter  of  Eadgar, 
alleged  attempt  to  raise  her  to  the 
throne,  i.  265  ;  story  of  Cnut's  opinion 
as  to  her  sanctity,  434. 

Eadgyth,  daughter  of  Jsthelred,  marries 
^^'^^^^^f  i*  331  ;  remarried  to  Thnrkill 
and  banisheid,  L  425,  655. 

Eadgyth.  daughter  of  Earl  Godwine, 
married  to  lung  Eadward,  ii.  45  ;  her 
appearance  and  character,  f&.;  sus- 
picions of  her  loyalty  to  England, 
46;  her  relations  to  her  husband, 
46,  47,  78,  526-531 ;  separated  from 
the  King  and  sent  to  the  Abbey  of 
Wherwell,  153 ;  her  restoration,  336 ; 
her  alleged  c^are  in  the  murder  of 
Gospatric,  478;  consecration  of  her 
church  at  Wilton,  509. 

Eadgyth,  sister  of  Earl  Odda,  ii.  565. 

Badgyth  Swanneshals,  Harold's  con- 
nexion with,  ii.  43. 

Eadgyth,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  changes 
her  name  to  Matilda,  i.  304. 

Eadmer,  on  the  sacrilege  of  G<>dwine,  ii. 
546 ;  on  the  death  of  Godwine,  637. 

Eadmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
his  death,  i.  45 ;  Swegen's  hatred 
towards  his  memory,  363 ;  Cnut'e 
special  reverence  for  him,  435. 

Eadmund  the  Magnificent,  Ids  presence 
at  Brunanburh,  i.  60 ;  his  reign,  61 ; 
he  recovers  the  Five  Boroughs,  ib, ; 
grants  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland  to 
Maloohn,  62,  124,  125,  571  ;  inter- 
feres on  behalf  of  Lewis,  219 ;  his 
death,  t&. ;  his  tomb  at  Glastonbury, 
396 ;  said  to  have  blinded  the  sons  of 
Donald,  571. 

Eadmund  Ironside,  son  of  ^thelred,  his 
exploits,  i.  260 ;  his  birth,  266  ;  pro- 
bably the  third  son  of  ^thelred,  369, 
670 ;  marries  Ealdgyth,  37a ;  occu- 
pies the  Five  Boroughs,  &. ;  legend 
of  his  imprisonment  of  Cnut  and  Olaf , 
373 ;  levies  an  army  in  the  North, 
374;  his  plans  hindered  by  Eadric, 
ib,;  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  an 
army  together,  375  ;  joins  XJhtred 
and  ravages  part  of  Mercia,  375,  376, 
378  ;  joins  his  &ther  in  London,  377 ; 
elected  and  crowned  King,  379,  072, 
673 ;  his  short  and  glorious  reign, 
379,  380;  his  surname  of  Ironside, 
381  ;  recovers  Wessex,  381,  678  ; 
defeats  Cnut  at  Pen  Selwood,  382, 
383 ;  fights  a  drawn  battle  at  Sher- 
stone,  383, 384, 679,  680 ;  his  personal 


exploits,  384;  reconciled  to  Eadric, 
385;  delivers  London  and  wins  the 
battle  of  Brentford,  ib, ;  his  victory 
at  Otford  rendered  useless  by  Eadric, 
386  ;  gathers  a  fifth  army  and  fights 
the  battle  of  Assandun,  387-392  ; 
his  charge  at  Assandun,  389,  682  ; 
makes  ready  for  a  seventh  battle, 
392 ;  meets  Cnut  at  Olney  and 
divides  the  Kingdom,  393-4 ;  legend 
of  his  single  comlmt  with  Cnut, 
393*  688-690 ;  retains  the  Im- 
perial supremacy,  394,  690-691  ;  his 
death  probably  natural,  395 ;  various 
accounts  of,  694-698 ;  suspicions 
against  Eadric  and  (^ut,  395,  396, 
694-698  ;  his  burial  at  Glastonbury, 
396,  397;  his  single  charter,  397; 
his  arrangements  as  to  his  brothers 
and  children,  402, 692-693;  mistaken 
for  a  son  of  Emma,  673 ;  probably 
chosen  over  the  head  of  his  elder 
brother,  675 ;  stoiy  of  his  supposed 
death  at  Sherstone,  679-680  ;  Thiet- 
mar*8  account  of  his  wars  and  death, 
682-684 ;  account  of  the  Encomiast, 
684-680;  Scandinavian  versions,  686 « 
688  ;  analogies  as  to  the  story  of  his 
death,  698 ;  his  sons,  ii.  368. 

Eadmund,  son  of  Eadmund  Ironside, 
his  early  death  in  Hungary,  ii.  368. 

Eadmund,  Bishop  of  Dmrham,  legend 
of  his  appointment,  i.  502,  503 ;  his 
death,  522. 

Eadmund's  Bury  (Saint),  Cnut  rebuilds 
the  church  and  subsldtutee  monks 
for  canons,  i.  435. 

Eadnoth,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  buries 
.^Elfheah,  i.  352  ;  killed  at  Assan- 
dun, 391 ;  his  burial  at  Ely,  3^2. 

Eadred,  ^ing,  reign  of,  i.  61 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 62 ;  constitutional  aspect  of 
his  election,  107;  reference  to  his 
will,  275;  his  relations  with  Scot- 
land, 574, 

Eadred,  Bishop  of  Durham,  purchases 
the  see  from  Harthacnut,  i.  522; 
offence  of  the  monks  at  his  appoint- 
ment, 523 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Eadric,  son  of  JSthelric,  his  rise  and 
character,  i.  323,  324,  413 ;  becomes 
the  fifcvourite  of  .<£thehred,  324 ;  mur- 
ders iSHfhehn,  325  ;  examination  of 
the  story,  ib, ;  becomes  Ealdorman  of 
the  Mercians,  331, 645 ;  marries  Ead- 
gyth, daughter  of  ^thelred,  331, 
645.  671 ;  character  of  his  treasons, 
331  ;  advancement  of  his  brothers, 
341 ;  dissuades  ^thelred  from  fight- 
ing, 343 ;  ravages  Saint  David's,  348, 
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349;  preiideB  in  a  6em6t  in  Lon- 
don, 351 ;  takes  Emma  to  Normandj, 
360;  mnxden  SIgeferih  and  Morkore, 
371  ;  joins  Cnut,  374 ;  ravagee  War- 
wickahire,  375;  fights  against  Ead- 
mond  at  Sherstme,  383;  pretends 
to  have  killed  him,  384,  679;  joins 
Eadmund,  385;  hinders  Eadmund's 
progress  in  Kent,  386,  680;  his  trea- 
son at  Assandnn,  389, 683  ;  suspected 
of  the  murder  of  Eadmund,  395, 695- 
698;  confirmed  in  his  Earldom  by 
Cnut,  405;  his  title,  ib.;  put  to 
death  by  Cnut,  41a,  413  ;  discussion 
of  the  credibility  of  his  treasons, 
413-415,  640;  accounts  of  him  in 
-various  writers,  640,  641  ;  his  sur- 
name of  Streona,  641 ;  his  parentage, 
643  ;  his  probable  connexion  with 
Archbishop  Oswald,  ib.;  his  signa- 
tures, 643,  643 ;  his  relations  to 
Wulfgeai^  643;  his  legendary  share 
in  the  siege  of  Canterbury,  660  ;  his 
conduct  at  Sherstone,  679;  his  al- 
leged share  in  the  death  of  Eadwig, 
699-700 ;  question  of  his  kindred  to 
God  wine,  701-704  ;  various  legends 
of  his  death,  730-733. 

Eadric,  first  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  ii. 
435 ;  bis  alienations,  563,  667. 

Eadsige,  Archbishop,  his  exhortation  at 
the  coronation  of  Eadward,  ii.  14 ; 
his  sickness,  and  appointment  of 
Siward  as  coadjutor,  67;  again  as- 
sumes the  administration  of  the  Aich- 
bishoprick,  68,  113;  his  death,  117. 

£adwanl  the  Elder,  his  accession,  i. 
55  ;  importance  of  his  reign,  56 ;  ex- 
tends his  Kingdom  to  the  Humber 
and  his  supremacy  over  all  Britain, 
57»  58, 567 ;  English  superiority  over 
Scotland  dates  from  him,  117;  his 
fortifications  at  Towceeter,  308;  his 
relations  to  the  Soots,  570. 

Eadward  the  Martyr,  son  of  Eadgar,  i. 
66 ;  his  election  and  murder,  360-265 » 
the  keeping  of  his  day  ordered,  310, 
311,  334, 431;  notices  of  his  minority 
in  the  Chronicles,  635 ;  alleged 
grounds  of  opposition  to  him,  636; 
Wulfstan's  tale  of  the  burning  of  his 
body,  668. 

Eadward  the  Confessor,  son  of  ^thelred, 
constitutional  aspect  of  his  election,  i. 
106, 107  ;  his  birth,  304 ;  sent  over  to 
Konnandy,  359  ;  his  supposed  laws, 
417;  his  restoration  attempted  by 
Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  466-473 ; 
his  all^d  invasion  of  England, 
485,  480 ;  his  return  to  Normandy, 


486;  recalled  from  Komuuidy  by 
Harthacnut,  518 ;  choaen  King  on 
the  death  of  Harthacnut,  535  ;  strag- 
gle between  Normans  and  English- 
men begins  with  his  aooeamon.  ii 
4 ;  his  position,  5  ;  his  popular  ejec- 
tion, ib.  ]  probable  cansea  of  the 
delay  of  his  coronation,  6 ;  negotia- 
tions between  him  and  Grodwine,  7 ; 
he  accepts  the  Crown,  8  ;  returns  to 
England,  ib. ;  opposition  to  his  elec- 
tion in  the  interest  of  Swegen  Esi^th- 
son,  9, 519  ;  his  claims  urged  by  God> 
wine,  9 ;  alleged  negotiations  between 
him  and  Swegen,  9,  10;  elected  at 
Gillingham,  9-1 1  ;  difiPerent  state- 
ments of  his  right  to  the  Crown,  I3  ; 
union  of  elective  and  hereditaxy  right, 
13  ;  Eadward  not  next  in  succession 
according  to  modem  notions,  1 3  ;  he 
is  crowned  by  Archbishop  Eadaige  at 
Winchester,  14,  519  ;  his  rdations  to- 
wards Godwine,  it;,  30,  31  ;  towards 
the  three  great  Earls,  ib. ;  foreign 
ambassadors  at  his  coronation,  16^  17; 
his  foreign  connexions,  16,  39  ;  lus 
gifts  to  the  French  princes,  19  ;  his 
character,  30,  33-37;  nature  of  his 
claims  to  sanctity,  3i,  533;  his  me- 
mory acceptable  both  to  Englishmen 
and  to  Normans,  33 ;  his  love  of 
hunting,  35,  474;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  3  7 ;  his  favtiuritee 
and  fondness  for  foreigners,  38,  39 ; 
marries  Eadgyth,  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwine,  45,  78 ;  his  alleged  chastity, 
46,  536*53 1 ;  his  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  57;  compara- 
tively peiuseful  character  of  his  reign, 
ib. ;  relations  between  him  and  his 
mother,  59;  appoints  French  Pre- 
lates to  Engli^  sees,  65,  69 ;  his 
answer  to  Magnus  of  Norway  wh&a. 
claiming  the  English  Crown,  73 ;  en- 
thrones Bishop  Leofric  at  Exeter, 
84 ;  his  vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
114;  sends  the  Bishops  to  obtain  a  dis- 
pensation, tb.;  rejects  ^^Ellfric,  the  elect 
of  Canterbury,  and  appoints  Robert 
of  Jumi^ges,  118  ;  foreign  influence 
at  its  height  in  his  Court,  134-138, 
140 ;  men  of  Dover  accused  to  him 
by  Count  Eustace,  131 ;  commands 
Godwine  to  inflict  militair  chastise- 
ment on  Dover,  133 ;  is  excited 
against  Grodwine  by  Archbishop  Ro- 
bert, 136;  summons  the  Witan  to 
Gloucester  to  hear  the  charges  against 
Godwine, 4h.;  refuses  Godwine*s  offerB, 
140 ;  war  against  him  threatened  by 
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Godwine,  141 ;  sends  to  hasten  the 
coining  of  Si  ward,  Leofric,  and 
Balph,  »&.;  finally  relhses  Grodwine's 
demands  for  the  surrender  of  the 
ITrenchmen,  142 ;  summons  the  Ge- 
iu6t  to  London,  145;  appears  at  the 
bead  of  an  army,  ib.;  his  demands 
of  Godwine,  and  outlawry  of  Swegen^ 
ib.;  summons  Godwine  and  Harold 
to  appear,  146,  147;  refuses  their 
demand  for  a  safe-conduct,  147 ;  de- 
clares them  outlaws,  148  ;  separated 
from  his  wife,  153  ;  receives  the  visit 
of  William  of  Normandy,  160,  293  ; 
prohahly  promises  him  the  Grown, 
393,  296-300,  431 ;  his  preparations 
against  Godwine,  308 ;  rejects  God- 
wine's  petition  for  his  return,  310, 
311 ;  hastens  to  London  with  an 
Annyt  3^3  ;  lukewaimness  of  his 
troops,  335  ;  hesitates  at  God- 
wine's  demand  for  restoration,  326; 
personal  reconciliation  between  hhn 
and  Godwine,  335  ;  position  of  the 
Normans  in  his  later  days,  358- 
360 ;  English  character  of  his  later 
policy,  ib. ;  receives  the  submission 
of  Gru%dd  of  Wales,  399 ;  embassy 
to  the  Pope  about  his  restored 
monastery  at  Westminster,  453 ;  his 
message  to  the  rebellious  North- 
humbrians,  487 ;  his  eagerness  for 
war,  490 ;  his  last  sickness,  497 ;  his 
foundation  at  Westminster,  &. ;  his 
devotion  to  Saint  Peter,  498  ;  re- 
verse order  of  proceeding  at  his  found- 
ation of  Westminster  and  Harold's 
at  Waltham,  490  ;  permanence  of  his 
minster  and  palace,  503 ;  his  church 
rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
503;  legends  concerning  him,  506, 
531-531  ;  his  death;  summary  of  his 
TBign,  511,  512;  question  as  to  his 
double  coronation,  518,  519;  cures 
■crofiila  by  the  royal  touch,  533 ;  his 
fondness  for  foreign  churchmen,  532  ; 
instance  of  his  dealing  with  Church 
lands,  550. 
£adward  the  ^theling,  son  of  Ead- 
mund  Ironside,  finds  shelter  with 
King  Stephen  of  Hungary,  i.  410; 
marries  Agatha,  niece  of  Henry  the 
Second,  ii.  368,  650 ;  his  children,  i6. ; 
is  invited  to  England  by  the  King 
and  bis  Witan,  $6g,  647  ;  the  invita- 
tion equivalent  to  acknowledgment 
of  his  succession,  ib, ;  embamy  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  regarding  him, 
571 ;  reaches  England,  408 ;  never 
sees  the  King,  410 ;  his  death,  ib.; 


surmise  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave  as  to  his 
death,  412,  413 ;  his  prospects  of  the 
Grown,  42  a. 

Eadwig,  son  of  Eadmund  the  Magnifi- 
cent, reigns  in  Wessex,  and  as  over- 
lord of  Mercia,  i.  63  ;  obscure  cha- 
racter of  his  reign,  63,  595  ;  his  re- 
lations towards  Dunstan,  63  ;  his  xm- 
canonical  marriage,  ib. ;  his  death, 
ib. ;  his  titles,  549,  550 ;  character 
of  his  rejection  in  Merda,  595. 

Eadwig,  son  of  .^helred,  death  of,  i. 
403  ;  did  not  die  by  any  judicial 
sentence,  411. 

Eadwig,  King  of  the  Churls,  outlawed, 
i.  403*  699. 

Eadwine  of  Northumberland,  his  posi- 
tion as  Bretwalda  and  conversion,  i. 
39 ;  extent  of  his  power,  35,  547  ;  his 
use  of  the  ti^a,  546 ;  extent  of  his 
dominion,  547.  • 

Eadwine,  son  of  Leofwine,  killed  at 
Rhyd-y-Groes,  i.  50a  ;  charge  of  sa- 
crilege  against,  ii.  550. 

Eadwine,  son  of  Earl  jSHfgar,  succeeds 
as  Earl  of  the  Mercians,  iL  465 ;  his 
treasons,  481,  483  ;  his  policy  of 
dividing  the  Kingdom,  482 ;  joins 
Morkere  at  Northampton,  485;  ex- 
tent of  his  Earldom,  561 ;  single  writ 
addressed  to  him,  ib. 

Eadwulf  Cutel,  succeeds  Uhtred  in  the 
Northumbrian  Earldom,  i.  377,  520 ; 
defeated  by  the  Scots  at  Carham, 
444  ;  his  alleged  cession  of  Lothian 
to  Malcolm,  444,  578;  his  death, 
520. 

Eadwulf,  son  of  Uhtred,  succeeds  his 
brother  Ealdred  in  Bemicia,  L  531 ; 
his  campaign  against  the  Britons  of 
Strathdyde,  532;  killed  by  Si  ward 
by  the  connivance  of  Harthacnut, 

Ealdgyth,  widow  of  Sigeforth,  impri- 
soned by  ^thelred,  i.  371 ;  marries 
Eadmund  Ironside,  373. 

Ealdgyth,  wife  of  Morkere,  i.  373. 

Eald^h,  daughter  of  .£lfgar,  marries 
Gruflfjdd,  ii.  416,  659,  660. 

Ealdhun,  Bishop  of  Cunegaceaster,  re- 
moves his  see  to  Durham,  i.  29OU. 
292 ;  founds  the  town,  291  ;  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  U  htred,  3  36 ; 
his  grants  to  his  son-in-law,  327  ;  his 
sickness  and  death,  444 ;  his  church 
at  Durham,  ib. 

Saldor,  use  of  the  word  and  its  com- 
pounds, i.  582. 

Ealdorman,  force  and  history  of  the 
name,  i.  73,  74 ;  distinguished  from 
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Kingt  74»  579;  retnm  from  King- 
ship  to  Ealdonnanflhipr  75,  580 ;  po- 
■itioii  of^  in  the  shiree,  98 ;  mode  of 
appointing,  116 ;  the  name  sapplanted 
by  Eorl,  405,  58ft,  646;  name  re- 
tained in  documents  under  Cnut, 
405.  43a  ;  eariy  notices  o^  579,  580 ; 
change  from  Ealdormen  to  Kings, 
580;  the  same  office  as  fferdoga, 
581 ;  analogous  words  in  other  Ian- 
ffuages,  583 ;  birth  how  &r  needed 

by.  583. 

Ealdred,  lord  of  Bamborougfa,  submits 
to  ^thelstan,  i.  59. 

Ealdred,  Abbot  of  Tayistodk,  suooeeds 
Lyfing  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Wor- 
cester, ii.  85  ;  his  character,  86 ;  pro- 
bably reconciled  Eadwaid  and  Gmf- 
fydfl,  87  ;  procures  the  restoration  of 
£ailSwegen,  106,  113;  his  Welsh 
campaign  and  defeat*  109,  no,  595  ; 
his  mission  to  Rome,  113-117 ;  sent 
to  overtake  Harold  and  Leofvme  on 
their  flight  to  Irelaud,  153 ;  holds 
and  resigns  the  Abbey  of  Winch- 
combe,  561 ;  his  misrion  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  571,  647-653 ;  bis 
long  stay  at  Koln,  373;  holds  the 
Bifl^oprick  of  Hereford  with  that  of 
Worcester,  398 ;  his  co-operation  with 
Harold  and  Leofrio,  400;  holds 
the  see  of  Wiltshire  during  the 
absence  of  Hermann,  406 ;  rebuilds 
and  consecrates  the  Abbey  of  Glou- 
cester, 436,  667-669 ;  makes  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  ib.;  succeeds 
Archbishop  Cynedge  at  Tork,  445 ; 
his  embassy  to  Rome,  453  ;  refiosed 
the  pallium  by  Pope  Nicolas,  and 
depnyed  of  his  see,  454 ;  Earl 
Tostig's  efforts  on  his  behalf,  455, 
456;  is  inyested  with  the  pallium, 
on  condition  of  his  redgmug  the  see 
of  Worcester,  456  ;  his  deaUngs  with 
Church  property,  55  a,  668 ;  deeds  of, 
in  Worcesterahire,  563. 

Ealdred,  son  of  TTlitred,  Earl  of  Ber- 
nicia,  i.  5  20 ;  puts  Thurbrand  to  death, 
ib,;  murdered  by  Carl,  531. 

Ealhred,  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 
his  depositioa,  L  593. 

Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Dorsetshire,  his 
warlike  exploits,  i.  391. 

Ealhwine  (Alcuin),  how  described  by 
Eginhard,  L  530. 

Eardwulf  of  Northumberland,  restored 
by  Charles  the  Great,  i.  38,  560. 

Earl.     See  Eorl. 

Earldoms,  nature  of,  as  affecfced  by  the 
,  Danish  conquest,  ii.  50  ;  view  of  the 


of  the  Barifl,  353.  SS^i 
modes  of  sf^Kiintment,  377 ;  redistai- 
butlon  of  the  Earldoms,  416 ;  tiiar 
position  under  Eadward  (the  Coa- 
^Bsor),  555 :  tiieir  floBtoalion^,  556: 
policy  of  isolated  shires,  i6. 

Earle,  Mr.,  his  Pfenllel  Ghromdes,  I 
958;  his  theory  of  ^le  Tower  of 
liondon,  379.;  his  nampuclatane  o{ 
the  ChronideB,  399;  on  the  ssseB- 
ment  of  1008,  647;  cm  the  aOeged 
single  combat  between  C^uxt  and  £h1- 
mund,  686. 

East -Angles,  Bast-  Anglia,  origin  of 
the  Kingdom,  L  35,  580 ;  oonquered 
by  the  IHmes,  45 ;  recoyered  by  Ead- 
ward the  Elder,  56 ;  action  of  tiia 
local  Gem6t^  103,  331;  defeat  the 
Danes  at  sea»  378  ;  Bishopribk  o^ 
at  Elmham,  330 ;  remoyed  to  lliet- 
ford  and  Norwidi,  A. ;  inyaded  by 
ThuridU,  344,  345  ;  aU  Eaat-Anelift 
counted  as  one  shire,  347;  £almr> 
men  of,  633 ;  position  of,  at  the  death 
of  Godwine,  ii.  354;  gap  in  the  soo- 
cesrion  of  Eazls,  556,  557;  yaiying 
boundaries  under  the  sons  of  God- 
wine,  566,  567. 

Eastern  Empire,  final  loss  of  its  Itafin 
possessions,  L  463. 

Ebrulf,  or  EttouI,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Evroul,  his  skny, 
ii.  336. 

E<^berht,  King  of  the  West-Sazoos,  L 
38 ;  his  titles,  39,  140 ;  compared 
witii  Charles  the  Great,  A.;  brings 
the  other  English  Kingdoms  into  sub- 
nussion,  39,  41 ;  his  successes  against 
the  Welsh,  41 ;  his  Bretwaldadom, 
41,  544;  extent  of  hia  dominions, 
43 ;  his  wars  with  the  Danes  and 
Welsh,  43,  43 ;  influence  of  Ghariea 
the  Great  on  lus  career,  139,  140; 
his  use  of  the  word  Vvcattu^  544 ; 
difference  of  his  position  from  eariier 
Bretwaldas,  547. 

Eckhert,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  recon- 
ciles ^l^ehed  and  Richard  the  Fear- 
less, i.  631. 

Edinburgh,  ori^  of,  i.  35,  574;  ac- 
quired by  Indulf  of  Scotland,  573, 

574- 

Edom,  Dukes  of,  equiyalent  to  English 
Ealdormen,  i.  581. 

Edward  the  First,  effects  of  his  reign,  L 
6  ;  compared  with  .^Ufired,  50 ;  with 
Eadward  the  Elder,  53  ;  nature  of  his 
claims  over  Scotland,  I3i,  137  ;  com- 
parisoD  of  his  dealings  with  Scotland 
and  Wales,  130;  reproduces  the  old 
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BretwaldUt  143 ;  his  deaUDgs  with 
Boger  Bigod,  320;  his  relfttioiis  to 
SooUand  and  Fnnoe,  570. 

JBdward  the  Second,  deposed  by  Parlia- 
ment, i.  T05  ;  his  character  compared 
with  that  of  ^thebed,  298. 

Edward  the  Third,  his  challenge  to  the 
Scots  compared  with  that  of  Brihi- 
noth  at  Maldon,  L  371. 

Edward  the  Fourth,   his   election,   L 

Eginhard,  his  way  of  speaking  of  Eng- 
lishmen, i.  530 ;  his  account  of  the 
English  Conquest,  559 ;  of  the  Ar- 
morican  migration,  ^. ;  of  Charles 
the  Great's  dealings  with  Northum- 
berland and  Scotland,  559,  560;  his 
use  of  geogrraphical  names,  603. 

Eglaf,  son  of  Bognvald,  his  presence  at 
the  Helga,  i.  74  a. 

Egkf ,  Eari,  his  share  in  Thurkill's  in- 
vasion, i.  341 ;  plunders  Saint  David*s, 
443  ;  question  of  his  identity,  ib, ;  his 
signatures,  i&. ;  holds  the  Earldom  of 
the  Hwiccas,  ii.  563. 

Egypt,  twelve  Kings  of,  L  581. 

Eider,  the  boundazy  of  the  Carolingian 
empire,  i.  747. 

Ekkehard's  story  of  the  war  of  Otto 
against  Cnut,  i.  743. 

Election  of  Kings,  right  of,  vested  in 
the  Witan,  i.  106,  596  ;  popular  con- 
ceptions on  the  subject,  tb, ;  rules 
by  which  the  choice  was  guid^,  106- 
108;  analogy  of  other  Teutonic  States, 
106  ;  example  in  France,  196  ;  union 
of  election  and  hereditary  right, 
597,  616. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  Imperial  style^ 
i.  I44»  55<5. 

EUandun,  battle  of,  i  40,  4a. 

Elmham,  see  of  the  East -Anglian 
Bishoprick,  i.  320. 

Ely,  Abbey  of,  founded  by  Saint  ^thel- 
thryth,  i.  373;  restozed  by  Bishop 
iEthelwold ;  burial  of  Brihtnoth  at, 
374 ;  gifts  of  uEthelflsBd  to,  ib, ; 
peculiar  franchises  of  its  Bishops  in 
later  times,  291,  391 ;  legend  of  the 
loss  of  its  reUos  at  Assandun,  39a  ; 
Cnut's  visits  to,  437,  438  ;  probable 
arrangements  of  the  church,  487 ; 
JE\ft&d  the  ^theling  buried  at,  48^  ; 
claims  of  ^thelwine  against,  6a  3,  ii. 

549- 

Emma,  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great, 
marries  Richard  the  Fearless,  i.  131 ; 
dies  childless,  252. 

Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Gun- 
ner, her  birth,  i.  252 ;    married  to 


.Aithelred,  301,  302  ;  results  of  the 
marriage,  301, 30a,  312  ;  changes  her 
name  to  .Mfgifu,  303,  304;  her 
children,  304;  her  dowry,  ib.;  her 
signatures,  304,  312  ;  her  rela- 
tions to  her  husband,  305 ;  question 
of  her  return  to  Normandy,  ib.; 
Exeter  her  morning-gift,  315  ;  takee 
refuge  in  Normandy,  359  ;  her 
marriage  with  Cnut,  and  return 
to  England,  407,  715,  716 ;  motives 
for  the  marriage,  407,  409 ;  her 
neglect  of  her  cbildreoi  by  ^thelred, 
409,  716  ;  her  gifts  to  foreign 
churches,  438 ;  despoiled  by  Harold 
the  First,  478  ;  invested  with  the 
regency  <^  Wessex,  484  ;  her  alleged 
letter  to  her  sons,  487 ;  banished 
by  Harold  the  First,  499;  retires 
to  Flanders,  ib.;  returns  to  Eng- 
land with  Harthacnut,  506;  rela- 
tions between  her  and  her  son  Ead- 
ward,  ii.  59;  charges  against  her, 
ib.;  her  probable  ofifenoe,  6o,  62  ; 
debate  on  her  conduct  in  the  Witan, 
61  ;  despoiled  of  her  treasures,  62 ; 
her  deatii,  303  ;  buried  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  ib. ;  charged  with  a  share 
in  her  son's  death,  494;  legend  of 
the  ploughshares,  569. 

Emmce,  BneotfUum,  character  of  the 
work,  i.  259;  on  the  alleged  irre- 
ligion  of  Hw)ld,  500 ;  on  the  burial 
of  Swegen,  666;  on  the  battle  of 
Assandun,  681 ;  on  the  war  of  Cnut 
and  Eadmund,  684 ;  on  the  death  of 
Eadmund  Ironside,  604 ;  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Cnut  and  !£jnma,  715,  716; 
on  the  death  of  Eadric,  721 ;  on 
CnuVs  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  729 ;  on 
^thelnoth's  refusal  to  crown  Harold, 
75.; ;  on  the  death  of  the  .^itheling 
-Alfred,  759,  761. 

Emperor,  Emperors,  provincial,  their 
true  pontion,  i.  132, 137  ;  no  succes- 
sion derived  from  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish Kings,  133,  139;  Eastern  Em- 
perors cfdled  BagUeus,  135 ;  modem 
misuse  of  the  title,  137;  applied  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  555 ;  in  what 
sense  applied  to  Edward  the  First, 
570,  57'- 

Empire,  English,  force  of  the  title,  i. 
61 ;  statement  of  the  question,  117, 
1 33*  1 33 ;  origin  of  the  Imperial  tities 
borne  by  the  English  Kings,  ib.  ; 
special  force  of  those  tities,  134,  135  ; 
first  borne  by  ^thelstan,  140,  142, 
547 ;  Imperial  position  of  the  English 
Kings,  141  ;  the  titiea  die  out  after 
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the  Nonnan  Conquest,  143,  143 ; 
Uter  inttanoes  of  them,  143,  144  ; 
modem  traces  of,  145;  specimeos  of 
the  titles,  548,  551 ;  the  Imperial 
position  asserted  in  later  times,  554, 
555  ;  under  Edward  the  Second,  554 ; 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  554,  555  ; 
under  Elizabeth,  555. 

Empire,  Roman,  its  extent  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  i.  31 ;  restored 
by  Otto  the  Great,  60 ;  position  of 
its  princes,  76 ;  condition  of,  in  the 
tenth  centuiy,  117;  commendation 
of  princes  to,  119;  commendation  of 
England  to,  i  ao  ;  its  relations  to  its 
princes  compared  with  those  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  131 ;  its  podtion  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  century,  141, 142 ; 
its  restoration  by  Otto,  14a  ;  divisions 
of,  in  the  ninth  century,  155 ;  pro- 
gress of  the  Danes  favoured  by  its 
divisions,  150 ;  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chroniclers  to  its  affiiirs,  267; 
its  subjects  specially  &voured  in  Lon« 
don,  a8o,  28 1;  Cnut's  relations  with, 
45o»  45  >.  743-747;  alliance  with  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  Godwine  and 
Harold,  ii.  96. 

Empress,  Elizabeth  so  railed,  i.  555. 

JEngUdand,  England,  date  of  the  name, 
i.  78,  605,  029;  comparison  of  its 
histoiy  with  that  of  Germany,  95, 
96 ;  strictly  one  Eingdom  in  the 
eleventh  century,  116;  commended 
to  the  Pope  by  John,  120  ;  per- 
haps commended  to  the  Empire, 
§6. ;  its  earlier  and  later  independ- 
ence of  the  Empire,  1 41-144  ;  last- 
ing Imperial  position  of,  1 45  ;  its 
foreign  position  in  the  tenth  century, 
182 ;  its  connexion  with  Normandy 
less  intimate  than  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  184 ;  its  condition 
under  ^thelred,  260 ;  its  increasing 
intercourse  with  Normandy,  284 ;  its 
imperfect  union  under  ^thelred,  296, 
346 ;  divided  between  Cnut  and  Ead- 
mund,  394 ;  its  state  at  the  death  of 
Cnut,  477 ;  its  early  intercourse  with 
the  Continent^  556-559 ;  various 
names  for,  605. 

Engluk,  name  used  as  equivalent  to 
East- Angles,  i.  404  ;  proper  name  of 
the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
5^9-530*  541 ;  opposed  to  French 
and  Normans,  531 ;  its  use  by  all  ex- 
cept the  Celts,  534,  536 ;  modem 
confusions  on  the  subject,  536-540. 

English  Constitution,  survived  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  i.  69 ;  its  origin,  72- 


73 ;  effect  of  its  fonas  ob  tlie  re- 
sistance to  the  Danes,  295,  196. 

English  language!,  its  origin  mod  con- 
nexion with  other  tongues,  i.  14; 
Celtic  and  Latin  elements  in,  16-17 ; 
its  essentially  Low-Dutch  diaracto-, 
1 7>  539  f  Romance  infusion  in,  A. ; 
nature  of  the  Celtic  element  in,  18^ 
538 ;  not  employed  in  pubbc  worship, 
31 ;  growth  of  its  literature,  32 ;  how 
affe<^ed  by  the  Noraoan  Conquest^ 
539-540 ;  in  what  sense  said  to  be 
spoken  by  Kolf,  608. 

English  people,  retsin  their  langoage 
and  heathen  worship  in  Britain,  L 
16 ;  blending  of  their  various  tribes, 
21 ;  their  isolation  before  their  con- 
version, 29-30;  they  form  the  fint 
National  Churdi  in  tlie  West,  3 1-32  ; 
Thietmar's  account  of  their  origin, 
348 ;  their  poeition  with  regard  to 
the  Danes,  425-429 ;  sketch  of  their 
origin   and   history,  537,  538. 

Engluhry,  meaning  of  the  word,  L  736. 

Enham,  laws  of,  i.  353,  336. 
'£orl.  Earl,  Danish  equivalent  of  Eal- 
dorman,  i.  76,  277,  405,  582,  646; 
original  English  meaning,  80 ;  op- 
powd  to  Ceorl,  81,  82  ;  supplanted 
by  the  Thegns,  88  ;  analogy  with  the 
Ronuui  Patricians,  fb.;  use  of  the  title 
under  Cnut,  405,  432,  582  ;  no  Eng- 
lish feminine  of,  ii.  661. 

Erchempert,  his  account  of  the  diviiioin 
of  the  Empire,  i.  600. 

Eric,  appointed  Earl  of  the  Northum- 
brians by  Cnut,  i.  377,  444,  ii.  556 ; 
banished.  L  446. 

Esegar,  son  of  i£thelstan,  and  giandaoa 
of  Tofig,  loses  his  inheritance,  i.  524.; 

Essex,  Eongdom  of,  L  23  ;  becomes  an 
appanage  of  Wessex,  40 ;  recovered 
by  Eadward  the  Elder,  56 ;  ravaged 
by  Thurkill  in  1009,  343 ;  lack  of 
building  stone  in,  423 ;  part  of  the 
Earldom  of  Harold,  ii.  507 ;  of  Leof- 
wine,  ib. 

Estrith,  sister  of  Cnut,  msiried  to  Ul( 
i.  420 ;  and  afterwsirds  to  Robert  of 
Normandy,  467,  748,  749 ;  her  dowiy, 

749- 

'Erojpor,  Greek,  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish Gents,  i.  86. 

S^el,  or  Odal,  origin  and  meaning  o( 
i.  83.  84. 

Eu,  stormed  by  the  French,  L  174;  tale 
of  Rolfs  death  at,  <5. 

Euripides,  quoted  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  Cnut,  i.  430. 

Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  marries 
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Godgiftu  daughter  of  .^helred,  ii. 
129;  £ftther  of  Godfrey,  ib.;  ywita 
Kmg  Eadward  at  Gloucester,  ib.; 
outrages  committed  at  Dover  on 
his  return,  130;  resistance  of  the 
burghers,  131  ;  Eustace  accuses  the 
men  of  Dover  to  the  King,  ib, 

Evesham,  history  of  the  Abbey,  L  506. 

Evesham  History  on  Abbots  Man- 
nig  and  ^thelwig,  ii.  669* 

Exeter,  its  origin  and  early  history,  i. 
307;  its  division  between  English 
and  Welsh,  308;  becomes  wholly 
English  under  ./Ethelstan,  ib. ;  its 
fortifications,  ib. ;  its  municipal,  com- 
mercial, and  military  importance, 
309 ;  attacked  by  the  Danes  in  looi, 
ib. ;  valour  and  successful  resistance 
of  the  citizens,  309,  310;  given  to 
Enmia  as  her  morning-gift,  315  ;  be- 
trayed to  Swegen  by  Hugh  the 
Frenchman,  ib. ;  the  city  stormed 
and  the  wall  broken  down,  ib. ;  the 
see  of  Devonshire  removed  to,  from 
Grediton,  by  Bishop  Leofric,  ii.  83. 

Eyder,  frontier  of,  recovered  by  Cnut^  i. 
451. 

F. 

Falaise,  becomes  Norman,  i.  1 76 ;  the 
birthplace  of  William  the  Gonqueror, 
i.  400,  ii.  174 ;  besieged  by  luchard 
the  Third,  i.  463  ;  its  position,  ii.  1 74 ; 
historical  associations  of  its  castle, 
ib. ;  origin  of  its  name,  175;  its  tan- 
neries, ib, ;  its  castie  garrisoned  by 
Thurstan  against  Duke  William,  303 ; 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Duke  and 
Ealph  of  Wacey,  204;  escape  of 
William  to,  247. 

Feader,  Housecarl  of  Harthacnut,  killed 
at  Worcester,  i.  5 14. 

Fecamp,  founded  for  secular  canons  by 
Richard  the  Fearless,  i.  253  ;  monks 
brought  in  by  Richard  the  Good,  ib.; 
his  gUts  to,  confirmed  by  King  Robert, 
453 ;  account  of  Eadward's  grant  of 
the  lordship  of  Steyning  to,  533. 

Feudalism,  elements  of,  in  Englimd,  i. 
90 ;  its  origin,  90,  91  ;  its  slow 
growth  in  ^igland,  91,  9a ;  growth 
of,  in  Normandy,  252. 

Five  Boroughs,  origin  of  their  confede- 
ration,!. 48 ;  recovered  by  Eadmund, 
61  ;  submit  to  Swegen,  356 ;  their 
Thegns  murdered  at  Ojdbrd,  371  ; 
occupied  by  Eadmund  Ironside,  372. 

Flanders,  extent  and  language  of  the 
country  in  the  tenth  century,  i.  193 ; 


legend  of  the  origin  of  its  princes, 
251;  English  spoils  sold  in  its  havens, 
ii.  95 ;  Earl  Swegen  takes  refuge  in, 
104;  common  refuge  of  Knglish 
exiles,  149. 

Flemings,  their  occupation  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, i.  563. 

Flodoard,  character  of  his  history,  i. 
147 ;  his  feelings  towards  England, 
185,  202,  219;  his  use  of  geographical 
names,  599,  601,  602  ;  his  evidence 
as  to  language,  606 ;  his  account  of 
the  vassalftge  of  Normandy,  609 ;  of 
the  birth  of  Richard,  son  of  Sprota, 
613 ;  of  the  election  of  Lewis,  ^14. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  character  of  his 
history,  i.  258,  325 ;  his  use  of  titiesj, 
405;  confounds  the  Kings  of  Hun- 
gary, 410;  his  account  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Sigeberht,  594 ;  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Eadward  the  Martyr,  625  ;  of 
.^Ithelred's  invasion  of  Cumberland, 
633 ;  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice, 
635 ;  of  Eadric,  641 ;  of  the  assess- 
ment of  1008,  647;  his  rendering  of 
the  word  Child,  640 ;  of  Thurkill,  651, 
652,  655 ;  of  the  kingship  of  Swegen, 
663 ;  of  the  election  of  Eadmund,  674; 
of  the  election  of  Gnut,  677 ;  of  the 
battle  of  Sherstone,  678,  679;  of  the 
election  of  Gnut,  679;  of  the  con- 
ference between  Gnut  and  Eadmund, 
689,  692 ;  of  iElfgifu  of  Northamp- 
ton, 714;  of  the  death  of  Eadric, 
720 ;  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Gnut,  729 ; 
of  the  death  of  the  iBtheling  Alfred, 
757;  of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of 
Godwine,  766;  of  the  Welsh  Cam- 
paign of  1049,  ii.  595 ;  of  Godwine, 
600,  601;  of  the  death  of  Earl 
Swegen,  631 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
position  of  Stigand,  632  ;  of  the 
death  of  Godwine,  636;  of  the  war 
with  Macbeth,  643-645 ;  of  the 
^ttoW-royal  position  of  Harold,  664. 

Ftikland,  origin  and  meaning  of,  i.  83  ; 
analogies  with  the  Roman  ixger  pub- 
licuB,  ib. ;  change  of,  into  BookJand, 
93  ;  into  Terra  Begi$,  94  ;  becomes 
Folklaod  again,  95  ;  specimens  of  the 
grants  of,  589  ;  begins  to  be  regarded 
as  Terra  Begit,  ii.  53. 

Fordun,  John,  on  Cnut's  relations  with 
Cumberland,  L  445,  739,  740 ;  on  the 
war  with  Macbeth,  ii.  646. ' 

Fortification,  five  stages  of,  L  61,  308. 

Foecari,  Francesco,  his  paramount  in* 
fluence  at  Venice,  i.  1 14. 

Frsdna,  Thegn  of  Lindeeey,  Ids  treason 
and  flight  from  batUe,  i.  281  ;  his 
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rank,  634 ;  hk  BigiiAtitfeB  to  oharten, 
i6. 

Franoe,  Ihichy  of,  its  origin,  L  156; 
the  NomiMi  setUemeiit  made  at  its 
expense,  158,  166;  its  extent  under 
Hugh  the  Great,  194 ;  oonnezion  of, 
wi£  Nonnandy,  undeor  Bichard  the 
Fearieas,  308,  32a;  ravaged  by 
Lewis  and  Otto,  125  ;  its  relations  to 
the  Kingdom  under  Hugh  Capet, 
235;  ravaged  by  Otto  IL,  436; 
analogies  with  its  histoiT,  141 ;  its 
Dukes  lose  by  becoming  Kings,  350. 

France,  Kingdom  o^  its  first  origin,  i. 
154;  its  extent,  ab. ;  definitdy  begins 
under  Hugh  Capet,  341,  242  ;  its 
relations  with  Normandy,  245 ;  rarity 
of  national  assemblies  m,  248,  257; 
isolation  of  its  parts  leads  to  oentnli- 
sation,  250;  modem  use  of  the  name, 
602 ;  relations  of,  with  Normandy 
under  William,  u.  190,  200. 

Franeia,  Frcmd,  use  of  the  names  by 
F^nhard,  L  602 ;  division  into  Latin 
and  Teutonic,  ib. ;  use  of  the  words 
in  France,  ib. ;  in  Germany,  605 ; 
Frond  opposed  to  Oermam,  ib, ;  use 
of  the  word  Francia  by  Flodoard, 
614,615. 

Francia  Rex,  use  of  the  title,  L  585. 

Fntmeomm  Bex,  use  of  the  title,  i.  585. 

Franks,  intercourse  of  the  Ilnglish  wi^, 
i*  BO>  559  9  division  into  East  and 
West,  155  ;  comparison  of  their  Kings 
with  the  provincial  Emperors,  159; 
end  of  the  Karlings  among,  175; 
their  two  Kings  act  as  colleagues, 
205,  208,  223, 227  ;  change  in  the  re- 
lation of  their  two  Kingdoms  after 
Otto  the  Great,  235  ;  end  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Western  Franks, 
24 1 ;  their  early  Kings  daim  the 
dominion  of  Britain,  557;  titles  of 
their  Kings,  ib. ;  division  of  the  King- 
dom, 600 ;  feeling  of  unity  still  pre- 
served, 601. 

Fredegar  on  Frankish  marriages,  i.  614. 

Frederick  Barbarossa^  Emperor,  how 
described  by  Byzantine  vrriters,  1. 

553- 
Frederick   the   Second,  Emperor,  his 
Norman  descent  and  chuacter,  iL 

153. 
French  under  Eadward,  their  influence, 
ii.  1 24 ;  their  incapacity  to  appreciate 
English  institutions,  126 ;  Godwine's 
ofiEers  to  the  King  refused  through 
their  influence,  140;  complete  tem- 
porary triumph  of,  on  the  overthrow 
of    Godwiue,    158 ;    supremacy    of 


the  Freaoli  element  m  KoimaBdy, 
267. 

French  language,  Latin  origin  o^  L  16; 
Teutonic  infoaon  in,  17  ;  adopted  by 
the  Normans,  149,  180,  607;  its  be- 
ginnings, 153,  154;  its  eSscts  on 
English,  538. 

Frenekman,  meaning  of  the  ward  in  Hie 
Chronicles,  i.  315. 

Frithegist,  Thegn  of  Lindeaey.  his 
treason  and  flight  from  battle,  L 
281 ;  his  signatures  to  charters,  624. 

Fulk  the  Qood,  Count  of  Anjou,  iL 
271. 

Fulk  Neira,  Count  of  Anjou,  iL  271 ; 
his  wars  with  Conan  of  Britanny 
and  Odo  of  Chartres,  ib. ;  gains  and 
loses  Tours,  272  ;  defeats  (Mo  in  the 
battle  of  Pontlevois,  A.;  his  pil- 
grimages, 273. 

Fulk  the  Bed,  Count  of  Anjou,  iL  171. 

G. 

Gainsborough,  Swegen  encamps  at,  L 
356;  his  death  at,  363 ;  Onut  elected 
^ng  at,  by  the  Danish  fleet.  365. 

Oal^Wealan,  Gal-Wdsh,  meaning  of  the 
word,  L  538;  use  o^  by  Wi&am  ol 
Malmesburv,  603. 

OaUia,  use  of  the  word  by  Lambert^  L 
599 ;  hy  Eginhard,  602  ;  by  Lind- 
prand  and  Wipo,  603. 

Oallia  Oiactlpina,  use  of  the  name,  1 

Gailica  lingua,  use  of  the  phrase,  L  606. 

Gamel,  a  Northumbrian  Thegn,  trea- 
cherously murdered  by  order  of 
Earl  Tostig,  ii.  477. 

Chku,  use  of  &e  word,  L  579. 

Gaul,  becomes  French  through  the  Nor- 
mans, L  153,  154,  158,  243;  its 
divisions  in  the  tenth  century,  154 ; 
contrast  between  its  condition  and 
that  of  England,  246,  248 ;  its  ten- 
dency to  division,  246  ;  its  govemon 
grow  into  princes,  247 ;  position  of 
its  kings,  247,  249 ;  lack  of  any 
national  assembly,  248;  nomenclature 
of  its  divisions,  598. 

Gel6nos,  wooden  town  o(  ii.  606. 

Gem5t  of  the  Mark,L  99  ;  of  the  shirs, 
{b, ;  of  the  Klingdom,  ib. ;  its  original 
democratic  character,  ib. ;  powers  re- 
tained by  local  Gremdts,  102,  103, 
116,  321,  342 ;  functions  o^  dis- 
chaiged  by  the  army,  ii.  103;  nature 
of  the  military  Grem6t,  104 ;  action 
of  the  rebel  Gemdt  at  York  against 
Tostig.  481. 
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QtnaumoTum  Bex,  use  of  the  title,  i.  659. 

Geneva,  King  of,  queation  of  the  tiUe, 
i.  598. 

QtnUmanf  origin  of  the  name,  i.  354. 

G^ffirey,  Count  of  Britanny,  miuniee 
Hadwisa  of  Noimandy,  i.  454 ;  hia 
friendship  with  Richard  the  Good, 
and  pilgrimage,  ib. 

Geoffirey,  Coont  of  Anjou,  garnamed 
Martel,  ii.  373 ;  imprisonB  William 
of  Aquitaine,  &. ;  rebels  itfainBt  his 
letther,  1 74 ;  his  wars  with  l£eobald  of 
Bloia  and  Chartres,  ib. ;  receives  Toars 
as  a  grant  from  King  Henry,  276  ; 
position  of  Maine  under  his  rule, 
977;  he  garrisons  Alen^on,  379  ;  re- 
lieves Domfront,  besieged  by  William 
of  Normandy,  381 ;  messages  be- 
tween William  and  Geoffirey  ;  early 
example  of  knight  ezrantiy,  183, 
283. 

Geography,  instanoes  of  oonfiision  in, 
i.  laa. 

Gerberffa,  sister  of  Otto  the  Great, 
mames  Lewis,  i.  305  ;  her  energy, 
319.  330;  intercedes  for  Hugh  the 
Great,  333;  shelters  Theobald  of 
Chartres,  333. 

German  Churches,  their  good  order, 
ii.  443,  649. 

German  Predates  in  England,  ii.  79 ; 
their  promotion  probably  &voured 
by  Godwine,  80. 

German  Popes,  the,  ii.  96. 

Qermani^  subjects  of  Charles  the  Simple 
so  called,  i.  193,  598. 

Qermaniek,  Oermani,  use  of  the  word, 
i.  604,  605. 

Germany,  origin  of  the  Kongdom,  i.  155 ; 
ravaged  by  the  Northmen  and  Ma- 
gyars, 160 ;  end  of  the  Karlings  in, 
175;  its  growth  under  the  Saxon 
Kings,  193  ;  its  influence  on  French 
affiurs,  308;  its  changed  relation 
after  Otto  the  Greats  335;  its  oon- 
nexion  with  France  ceases  at  the 
election  of  Hugh  Capet,  341. 

Geroy,  Norman  house  of,  ii  328-330 ; 
William  of  Geroy  blinded  by  William 
Talvas,  230;  grants  the  lands  and 
church  of  Saint  Evroul  to  Bee,  ib, ; 
his  nephews,  Hugh  and  Robert  of 
Grantmesnil,  ib, 

Otmu,  see  Jeney, 

GetiS,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  85  ; 
compared  to  the  Greek  iraipos,  86. 

Gesta  CnuKmia.   See  Encomium  Emma, 

Gewissas,  old  name  of  the  West-Saxons, 
i.  71. 

Gilbert,  Count,  one  of  the  guardians  of 


William,  iL  19a ;  murdered  by  Ralph 
of  Waoey,  193  ;  division  of  his  lanas, 
ib, 

Gildas,  quoted  by  Archbishop  Wulfrtan, 
i.  368. 

GiUingham,  Eadward  the  Confossor 
ele<^ed  King  at,  ii.  9,  518;  questian 
as  to  the  two  Gillinghams,  510. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  illustrations  of 
nomenclature  and  philolo^,  i.  535 ; 
his  account  of  Harold's  Wdsh  cam- 
paign, ii.  468, 470. 

Gisa,  Bishop  of  Somersetshire,  ii.  446, 
549»  572*  584.  674-680 ;  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Harold,  446,  447  ; 
introduces  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  at 
Wells,  449 ;  comparison  between  his 
foundation  and  that  of  Harold,  450 ; 
consecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicolas, 
451,  453;  his  aooonnt  of  his  quazrel 
with  Eari  Harold,  674. 

GKsla,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
and  wife  of  Rolf,  i.  179. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  Homeric 
Assemblies,  i.  80,  99. 

Glastonbury,  burial  of  Eadmund  Iron« 
side  at,  i.  396  ;  tombs  of  other  Kings 
at,  ib, ;  Onut's  visit  to,  436  ;  wooden 
basilica  at,  ib, ;  true  form  of  the  name, 

563. 

Gloacester,  usual  place  of  the  Mid- 
winter Gkm<5t,  L  533 ;  maroh  of 
Godwine  to,  iL  142 ;  histoir  of  the 
Abbey,  435 ;  churoh  of,  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Ealdred,  436,  666  ;  Wul&tan 
appointed  Abbot,  436  ;  •Scirgemdt 
at,  563. 

Groda,  a  Devonshire  Thegn,  killed  at 
Watchet,  i.  268. 

Godescalc  the  Wend^  student,  warrior, 
and  missionary,  i.  726  ;  martyred  by 
his  heathen  subjects,  727 ;  his  pro- 
bable banishment  from  England,  ii, 
64 ;  forsakes  Swegen,  72. 

Godfrey  of  Lotharingia,  rebels  against 
the  Emperor,  ii.  97  ;  is  excommuni- 
cated by  Pope  Leo,  t&. ;  his  penitence 
and  submission,  97,  no,  594. 

Grodgifu,  wife  of  Leofrio,  ii.  48  ;  legend 
of^  58,  569 ;  her  career,  415,  661. 

Godgifu,  daughter  of  ^thedred  and 
Emma  and  sister  to  King  Eadward, 
married  to  Drogo,  Count  of  Mantes, 
i.  519 ;  and  afterwards  to  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  iL  129. 

Godric,  son  of  Odda,  his  treason  at 
Maldon,  L  373. 

Godwin,  Bishop,  quoted  on  the  quarrel 
between  Harold  and  Gisa,  ii.  678. 

Godwine,  son  of  Wulfiioth,  Earl  of  the 
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We8t-8«xonf,  diflerence  of  ibeling 
displayed  by  the  Chronicles  with  re- 
gftnl  to,  i.  398  ;  his  first  i^pe«nuice, 
405  ;  his  sudden  pTx>motion  by  Gnut, 
406;  different  statements  as  to  his 
ori^n,  406, 701  ;  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  £aii,  406,  711 ;  his  eloquence,  406, 
iL  35  ;  accompanies  Cnut  to  Den- 
mark, i.  419  ;  his  aUeged  exploits 
against  the  Wends,  419-420/  723; 
marries  Gytha,  sister  of  Eari  UT^ 
420,  723,  735 ;  appointed  Earl  of  tho 
West^Sazons,  422,  712  ;  supports  the 
claims  of  Hartbacnnt  to  the  Crown, 
482  ;  acts  as  Regent  in  Wessez, 
along  with  Emma,  484;  charged 
with  the  betrayal  of  Alfred,  486- 
487 ;  Torsion  of  the  Encomiast, 
488 ;  estimate  of  the  eridenoe,  and 
probable  state  of  the  case,  489-495  ; 
his  probable  innocence,  497 ;  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Harold, 
501 ;  present  at  the  disinterment  of 
the  body  of  Harold,  508 ;  formally 
charged  with  the  death  of  JEifred, 
500 ;  is  tried  and  acquitted,  510,  766 ; 
value  of  the  acquittal,  ib. ;  pur- 
chases the  favour  of  Harthacnut  by 
a  ship,  511 ;  sent  against  Worcester, 
515  ;  his  fiunily,  527 ;  his  presence 
at  Assandun,  681  ;  his  alleged 
kindred  with  Eadric,  702 ;  its  im- 
probability, 704;  said  to  be  son  of 
Child  Wulfhoth,  705;  evidence  of 
.^2thelstan*s  will,  ib.;  story  of  his 
churlish  origin,  706-710;  balance  of 
the  different  stories,  7 10,  7 1 1 ;  raised 
to  EarFs  rank  early  in  the  reign  of 
Cnut,  711;  possibly  local  £iu>l  of 
Kent,  712;  his  position  as  Earl  of 
the  West-Saxons,  {b. ;  his  promotion 
consequent  on  his  exploits  in  the 
Korth,  713  ;  version  of  his  exploits 
in  the  North,  722,  723 ;  his  aUeged 
two  marriages,  723-725 ;  different 
versions  as  to  his  share  in  the  death 
of  JEttred,  756-763 ;  form  of  his  ac- 
quittal, 766,  767;  legend  transfer- 
ring his  trial  to  the  reign  of  Ead- 
waid,  767;  his  negotiations  with 
Eadward,  ii.  7  ;  his  arguments  to  in- 
duce Eadward's  acceptance  of  the 
Crown,  8  ;  urges  the  claims  of  Ead- 
ward before  the  Witan,  9,  515  ;  his 
relations  to  Eadward,  15,  31;  pre- 
sents a  ship  to  Eadwaxd,  19 ;  his 
character,  31;  his  vast  estates,  32; 
his  lack  of  bounty  to  the  Church,  and 
alleged  spoliations,  32,  542-546; 
over-care  for  his  own  household,  33  ; 


government  of  his  Baridom*  ib. ;  his 
strict  administration  of  jnaiioe,  34 ; 
his  fiunily,  35, 552-555  ,*  greatness  of 
his  house,  47 ;  relations  between  him 
and  LeoEric,  49 ;  calumny  about 
.Alfred  revived  against  him  by  Robert 
of  Jumi^ges,  70,  128,  136;  nnsoe- 
cessfuUy  supports  the  petition  of  his 
nephew  Swegen  Estrithson  for  &ig- 
lish  help,  91,  93;  pursues  the  Dank^ 
pirates,  ^  ;  sails  to  defend  the  West, 
loi ;  his  declining  influence^  118: 
commanded  by  Eadward  to  chastise 
the  men  of  Dover,  132  ;  reluses  to 
obey  the  command,  and  demands  a 
legal  trial,  134,  135;  Witan  sum- 
moned to  Gloucester  to  hear  charges 
against  him,  136  ;  he  meets  his  sods 
at  Beverstone  with  the  forces  of  Uieir 
Earldoms,  138 ;  offers  to  renew  his 
compurffation  on  the 'charge  of  the 
death  of  Alfred,  139,  140 ;  his  offers 
refused  through  the  influence  of  the 
Frenchmen,  140 ;  he  demands  the 
surrender  of  Eustace  and  the  other 
criminals,  ib. ;  threatens  war  against 
Eadward,  141 ;  his  march  on  Glou- 
cester, 142  ;  G4m6t  of  London,  and 
the  King's  unjust  demands  of  God- 
wine,  144, 145  ;  Godwine  and  Harold 
summoned  before  the  King,  146 ;  re- 
fusal of  their  demand  for  a  safe- 
conduct,  148 ;  outlawry  of  Godwine 
and  his  fainily,  149,  599-605 ;  Grod- 
wine,  Swegen,  &c.  take  r^uge  in 
Flanders,  149 ;  explanation  of  God- 
wine's  position  and  conduct,  156 ; 
his  complete  and  sudden  fidl,  157; 
impression  on  his  contemporaries, 
ib.;  general  regret  at  his  absence 
from  England,  306,  308  ;  Eadward's 
preparations  against,  ib. ;  petition* 
for  his  return,  310 ;  determines  on  a 
return  by  force— estimate  of  his  con- 
duct, 31 1 ;  comparison  with  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  and  William  of  Orange, 
312;  sets  sail,  317;  his  first  ap- 
pearance off  the  English  coast,  318 ; 
hindered  by  a  storm,  ib. ;  returns 
to  Bruges,  ib. ;  sails  the  second  time 
to  Wight^  319 ;  meets  Harold  and 
sails  eastward,  320  ;  his  ravages,  320, 
633 ;  enters  the  Thames  and  sails 
towards  London,  321;  reaches  South- 
wark,  ib. ;  London  declares  for  him, 
322 ;  before  London,  323  ;  zeal  of 
his  followers,  and  lukewannness  of 
the  King's  troops,  324,  325  ;  de- 
mands his  restoration,  326  ;  indigna- 
tion of  his  men  at  the  hesitatioB  of 
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Eftdwurd,  ib.;  Unds  with  Harold, 
337;  his  behaviour  at  the  Gem6t, 
331 ;  his  supplication  to  the  King, 
and  speech  to  the  people,  33a ;  lus 
personal  reconciliation  to  the  Kinff, 
335  ;  estimate  of  his  conduct,  346; 
his  sickness,  347,349 ;  and  death,  34 g, 
^35t  ^3^  l  Norman  fictions  about  his 
death,  350,  637 ;  buried  in  the  Old 
Minster,  351 ;  general  grief  of  the  na- 
tion,  ib.  I  true  estimate  of  his  charac- 
^1*1  35^  't  questions  as  to  him  and 
his  sons  stated  by  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  535  ;  EngUsh  characters  of  him 
and  Harold,  535-538 ;  &ther  and 
son  compared,  541  ;  charge  of  sacri- 
lege agsdnst,  54a,  543 ;  story  of  the 
destruction  of  Berkeley  Abbey,  544, 
545;  his  disputes  with  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  545,  546;  lists  of  his 
children,  553-555 ;  accounts  of  his 
banishment  compared,  600-605  ;  of 
his  return,  625-628 ;  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Eadwaid,  629 ;  growth 
of  the  legend  of  his  death,  637-640. 

Godwine,Thegn  of  Lindesey,  his  coward- 
ice, i.  28 1  ;  his  death  at  Assandun, 
{b. ;  his  disputes  with  Evesham  Abbey, 
i.  506,  ii.  551 ;  question  as  to  his 
identity,  i.  625. 

God  wine,  son  of  Bishop  iSlisige,  i.  306. 

God  wine  of  Hertfordshire,  tenure  of  his 
lands,  i.  587. 

Godwine  Porthund,  murders  ^Ifhelm, 

i.  325. 

Godwine,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  captured 
b^  the  Danes  at  Canterbury,  i.  350 ; 
his  signatures,  ib. 

Gorm  the  Old,  founds  the  Danish  mon- 
archy, i.  215;  makes  tiie  Danewerk, 

451-  . 

Gospatric,  Northumbrian  Thegn,  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Eadgyth  and  Tostig, 
ii.  46,  478. 

Gospatric  (afterwards  Earl)  saves  Tos- 
tig's  life,  ii.  445. 

Goths,  their  oonversion  compared  with 
that  of  England,  i.  3. 

Green,  Mr.,  on  Bishop  Gisa's  account  of 
his  quarrel  with  Harold,  ii.  674,  676. 

Greenwich,  j3Slfheah  martyred  at,  i. 
351*  35^ ;  fleet  of  Thurkill  and  ^thel- 
red  at,  359. 

Gregory,  King  of  Scots,  his  alleged 
conquests,  i.  572. 

Grimbald  of  Plessis,  joins  the  rebellion 
against  Duke  William  of  Normandy, 
ii.  244 ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  William  at  Valognes,  245  ;  his 
hie,  165  ;  his  lands  confiscated,  266« 


Grote,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  Homeric 
Assemblies,  i.  80. 

Gruflfydd,  son  of  Llywelyn,  King  of 
North  Wales,  invades  England,  i. 
502,  ii.  55  ;  his  w^rs  in  South  Wales, 
ii.  56  ;  is  reconciled  vrith  King  Ead- 
ward,  87 ;  accompanies  Swegen  in  an 
expedition  against  Gruffydd  ap  Rhyd- 
derch,  ih. ;  invades  Herefordshire, 
309 ;  his  victoiy  near  Leominster,  ib. ; 
ravages  Herefordshire,  in  alliance 
with  ^Ifgar,  386,  387  ;  defeats  Earl 
Ralph  near  Hereford,  388 ;  sacks 
and  bums  Hereford,  390 ;  escapes 
with  .^Ufgar  into  South  Wales,  393; 
sues  for  peace,  395  ;  makes  a  new 
incursion  into  Herefordshire,  396 ; 
character  of  the  war  with  him,  397  ; 
again  reconciled  to  Eadward,  398 ; 
his  oath  of  homage,  399;  loses  his 
lands  in  Cheshire,  ib. ;  marries  Eald- 
gyth,  daughter  of  jSlfgar,  416  ;  his 
renewed  ravages  in  England,  465 ; 
his  palace  at  Rhuddlan,  and  Harold's 
march  thither,  466  ;  his  escape,  467 ; 
sentence  of  deposition  and  outlawry 
passed  upon  him,  471 ;  killed  by  his 
own  people,  472. 

Gruffydd,  son  of  Rhydderoh,  King  of 
South  Wales,  expedition  of  Earl 
Swegen  and  Gruff)rdd  ap  Llywelyn 
against,  ii.  87;  allies  himself  with 
Danish  pirates,  invades  Gloucester- 
shire, and  defeats  Bishop  Ealdred, 
109  ;  overthrown  and  slain  by  Gruf- 
fydd of  North  Wales.  386. 

Guest,  Dr.,  his  views  of  the  English 
Conquest,  i.  9 ;  of  the  origin  of 
London,  279. 

Gunhild,  daughter  of  Harold  Blaatand 
and  wife  of  Pallig,  embraces  Chris- 
tianity, i.  306  ;  killed  in  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Brice,  314. 

Gunhild,  daughter  of  Cnut  and  Emma, 
i.  409 ;  married  to  King  Henry  of 
Germany,  451,  745. 

Gunhild,  niece  of  Cnut,  marries  succes- 
sively the  Earls  Hakon  and  Harold, 
i.  427 ;  banished,  with  her  sons,  ii. 

Gunhild,  daughter  of  Godwine,  ii.  36, 

554.  555- 
Gunnor,  mistress  and  wife  of  Richard 

the  Fearless,  i.  252  ;  legends  of,  ib, 
Guthmund,  son  of  Steitan.   See  Jtutin. 
Guthrum,  his  peace  with  uSlfred  and 

baptism,   i.   46-47 ;  his    settlement 

compeared  with  that  of  Rolf,  150. 
Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  his  Carmen  de 

BtUo,  i.  464. 
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Ooy  of  Borgundy,  nephew  of  Dvke 
Kobert  of  Nonnandy,  ii.  179 ;  obtains 
the  casUe  of  Brionne,  103 ;  his  in- 
trignes  against  Doke  WiUiain,  340 ; 
plots  with  the  lords  of  the  Bessin 
and  the  Gdtentin,  ib. ;  sdieme  for  a 
division  of  the  Duchy,  241 ;  prepara- 
tions for  revolt,  244 ;  his  escape  from 
the  battle  of  Val-^s-dnnes,  a6[ ;  de- 
fends himself  at  Brionne,  ib.  ;  his 
snrrender,  a62 ;  returns  to  Burgundy, 
265. 

Gyrth,  fourth  son  of  Eazl  Godwine,  ii. 
35>  555  ;  Barl  of  the  East- Angles  and 
of  Oxfordshire,  418,  566 ;  aooom- 
panies  Tostig  and  Ealdred  to  Borne, 
45  a  ;  question  of  the  date  of  his  pro- 
motion, 566,  567;  writs  addressed 
to  him,  566. 

Gytha,  daughter  of  Swegen  and  wife  of 
'Eric,  i.  377. 

Gytha,  sister  of  Earl  Uli^  marries  Earl 
Godwine,  L  421,  724,  725,  iL  537, 
555;  her  long  and  chequered  life, 
i  421 ;  her  gifts  to  churches,  ii.  350. 

Gytha,  daughter  of  Osgod  dapa,  mar- 
ries Tofig  the  Proud,  L  524. 

Gytha,  wife  of  Balph  of  Hereford,  iL 
663. 


Habkessen,  wooden  town  of,  ii.  606. 

Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Richard  the 
Fearless,  marries  Geoffrey  of  Bri- 
tanny,  i.  454. 

Hadwisa,  sister  of  Otto  the  Great, 
marries  Hugh  the  Great,  L  207. 

Hakon,  son  of  Eric  and  nephew  of 
Cnut,  banished  by  Cnut,  i.  426; 
question  of  his  connexion  by  mar- 
riage with  Cnut,  ib. ;  probably  sent 
away  as  Viceroy  in  Norway,  427 ; 
his  death,  ib. ;  probably  Ean  of  the 
East-Angles,  ii.  557 ;  and  before  that, 
of  Worcestershire,  563. 

Half 'King,  title  of  .^Ethelstan  of  East- 
Anglia,  i.622,  iL  664. 

Hallam,  Mr.,  his  views  as  to  the  Churis, 
L  80 ;  as  to  Commendation,  587. 

Hamon,  lord  of  Thorigny,  sumamed 
Dentatuit  joins  the  rebellion  against 
William  of  Normandy,  ii.  144  ;  his 
son,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  conqueror 
of  Morganwg,  ib. 

Hampshire,  invaded  by  the  Danes  in 
looi,  i.  306  ;  men  of,  on  Cnut's  side 
at  Sherstone,  383;  origin  of  the 
name,  56a. 

Hanae  Towns,  title  of  their  Senators,  i. 
102 ;  their  early  commerce,  280. 


Harold,  supposed  sofi  of  Cnnt  and  of 
.^21%ifu  01  Northampton,  L  478  ;  his 
supporters  in  Northumberland  and 
Mercia,  ift. ;  despoils  .£lfgifii-Emnia 
of  her  treasures,  ib. ;  daims  the 
Crown  in  opposition  to  Harthacnnt, 
47S)  753  >  feeling  in  his  &v^oar 
among  the  Danes  and  Northern  Eng- 
lish, 479  ;  the  contest  for  the  throne 
decided  by  a  divisiou  of  the  King- 
dom, 483 ;  B[arold  reigns  north  of  tibe 
Thames,  A^  stoiy  of  his  forging  a  letter 
fix>m  Enmia  to  the  ^thelings,  487 ; 
probably  seizes  the  ^thehng  .^bvd 
without  Godwine^s  oonnivance,  496 ; 
chosen  King  over  all  England,  499 ; 
banishes  Emma,  t6. ;  his  character, 
500;  alleged  refusal  of  Archbiahop 
^thelnoth  to  crown  him,  500,  755; 
his  reconciliation  with  the  party  of 
Godwine,  501 ;  his  death,  504 ;  his 
body  disinterred  and  thrown  into  the 
Thiunes  by  order  of  Harthacnut,  508 ; 
afterwards  brought  up  by  a  fisherman 
and  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Clement  Danes,  508,  509 ;  Imperial 
supremacy  probably  reserved  to  him, 

754. 
Harold,  second  son  of  Godwine,  lawful- 
ness of  his  election  as  Sling,  L  106, 
108 ;  his  first  appearance,  ii.  36 ;  ap- 
pointed Earl  of  the  East- Angles,  37, 
79;  his  character,  37-39;  4Ij  4^,  44; 
his  military  genius,  38 ;  his  cham.pion- 
ship  of  England  against  strangers,  40 ; 
his  foreign  travels,  ib.;  his  patronage 
of  Germans  as  opposed  to  Frenchmezi« 
41 ;  his  friendship  with  Saint  Wulf- 
Stan,  ib.  ;  hia  foundation  of  the 
Coll^fe  of  Waltham,  41, 438, 439-^4& 
450,  670;  his  connexion  with  Ead- 
gyth  Swanneshals,  43 ;  Earl  Swegen'a 
Unds  divided  between  him  and  Beom, 
88  ;  he  opposes  Swegen's  restoration, 
99;  joins  his  fii^ther  at  Beverstone, 
138 ;  summoned  before  the  King, 
1 46;  is  outlawed,  148;  determines 
on  resistance,  ^50;  estimate  of  his 
conduct,  ib.;  goes  with  Leofwine  to 
Bristol,  151  ;  Bishop  Ealdred  sent 
to  overtake  them,  but  fails,  152 ; 
received  by  King  Diarmid  at  Dublin, 
ib, ;  growth  of  his  power,  306 ;  sails 
witii  Leofwine  ftom  Dublin,  and 
enters  the  Bristol  Channel,  313  ;  re- 
sisted by  the  men  of  Somersetriiire 
and  Devonshire,  314 ;  lands  at  Por^ 
lock,  ib.  ;  his  victory,  316  ;  plunders 
the  country  and  sails  to  join  his 
father,  ib. ;  estimate  of  his  conduct, 
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317;  hia  mooting  with  Godwino,  320 ; 
their  landing  at  Southwark,  327  ;  re- 
stored to  his  Earldom,  333  ;  sucoeeds 
bis  father  in  the  Seldom  of  the 
Wesi-Saxons,  355  ;  joy  of  the  nation 
at  his  new  promotion,  ib. ;  character 
of  his  government,  ib.  ;  difference 
between  his  position  and  that  of 
Godwine,  358  ;  compromise  between 
him  and  the  King  in  regard  to  the 
foreigners,  360;  legends  concerning 
him  and  his  brother  Tostig,  378, 652- 
656;  sent  against  ^Ifgar  and  the 
Welsh,  392  ;  fortifies  Hereford,  393 ; 
Peace  of  Billingsley,  395 ;  his  co- 
operation with  Leomc  and  Ealdred, 
400 ;  his  dealings  with  Bishop  Her- 
mann and  the  monks  of  Malmesbnry, 
405 ;  suspected  by  Sir  F.  Pi^^ve 
of  the  death  of  Eadward  the  ^thel- 
^8f  413 ;  Herefordshire  added  to 
his  Earldom,  417 ;  his  prospects  of 
the  Grown,  430 ;  questions  as  to  his 
position,  and  with  reference  to  the 
Crown,  42 1-42 A ;  his  guoui-royal  posi- 
tion, 424-428,/663  ;  his  relations  to 
the  Church,  4^9 ;  his  pi^rimage  to 
Borne,  430,  431-433,  6<^;  studies 
the  politics  of  the  French  Princes, 
430,  666 ;  procures  the  pallium  for 
Stigand,  432;  his  return,  433;  his 
seiM  for  education,  441 ;  his  fiivour  to 
the  secular  clergy,  443 ;  vritness  of  the 
Waltham  foundation  to  his  character, 
443 ;  dispute  between  him  and  Bishop 
Gisa,  446,  674-680;  his  campaign 
against  G^mf^dd,  466-473 ;  adopts 
the  Welsh  tactics,  469 ;  ravages  and 
subdues  all  Wales,  470;  builds  a 
hunting-seat  at  Portskewet,  475; 
carries  messages  from  the  King  to 
the  Northumbrian  insurgents,  487; 
charged  by  Tostig  with  stirring  up  the 
revolt,  488;  denies  the  charge  on 
oath,  489 ;  hinders  the  King  from 
making  war  on  the  Northumbrians, 
490;  Mb  position  in  regard  to  the 
revolt,  491-494;  English  estimates 
of  his  character,  536-538 ;  Norman 
calumnies,  539,  540;  estimate  of 
Orderic,  539;  of  the  Scandinavian 
writers,  540-541 ;  his  alleged  spolia- 
tion of  the  churches  of  Hereford, 
Exeter,  and  elsewhere,  547-548 ; 
older  than  Tostig,  554 ;  his  relations 
to  the  Earldoms  of  his  brothers,  568  ; 
story  of  his  illness,  585 ;  versions 
of  his  conduct  at  Porlock,  623, 
624 ;  ffrowth  of  the  legend  of  his 
qaaneT  with  Tostig,  652-^54  ;   its 


probable  origin,  654,  655  ;  mixed  up 
with  the  accounts  of  his  election  as 
King,  655,  656;  evidence  for  his 
Roman  pilgrimage,  665  ;  mistakes  as 
to  lus  roundation  at  Waltham,  670 ; 
real  nature  of  his  quarrel  with  Gisa, 
674-677 ;  his  reconciliation  with  him* 
676,  677 ;  mythical  versions,  677-679, 

Harold  Blaatand,  King  of  the  Danes, 
his  alleged  relations  with  William 
Longs  word,  i.  191  ;  his  later  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  215  ;  his  disin- 
terested dealings  with  Koimandy, 
216;  defeats  Liawis  at  the  Dive, 
216,  217 ;  renews  the  Laws  of  Bolf, 
217  ;  question  as  to  his  identity,  218 ; 
his  alleged  second  intervention,  333. 

Harold,  son  of  Sweden,  succeeds  bis 
&ther  in  Denmark,  i.  364 ;  his  alleged 
share  in  Cnut's  invasion  of  Enghmd, 
373*  684;  his  death  or  deposition, 

419. 

Harold  Hardrada,  son  of  Sigurd  and 
half-brother  of  Saint  Olaf,  his  escape 
from  the  battle  of  Stikkelstad,  ii.  74, 
75  ;  passes  into  Russia,  where  he 
forms  a  friendship  with  King  Jaroslaf 
of  Novgorod,  75  ;  betakes  himself  to 
the  Byzantine  Court,  ib,;  receives 
the  command  of  the  Warangian  body- 
guard, ib. ;  lus  exploits  against  the 
Saracens  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  76 ; 
his  Crusade  or  Pilgrimage,  ib. ;  his 
alleged  suppression  of  disturbances 
at  Athens,  77,  578  ;  his  quarrel  with 
the  Imperial  Court,  ib. ;  story  of  his 
escape  fix>m  Constantinople,  77,  78 ; 
returns  to  Russia,  78 ;  where  he 
marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jaros- 
hS,  ib. ;  passes  into  Sweden,  ib, ; 
invades  Denmark,  in  alliance  with 
Swegen  Estrithson,  ib. ;  joins  Magnus 
and  receives  a  share  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Norway,  90;  succeeds  Magnus, 
92 ;  question  of  the  inscription  found 
at  Peiraieus,  578-582. 

Harold,  husband  of  Gunhild,  his  signa- 
tures, i.  427;  his  murder,  iL  64; 
probably  Earl  of  the  East- Angles, 

557- 

Harold,  son  of  Ralph  the  Timid,  ii.  417, 
662-663. 

Harold  the  Staller,  ii.  662. 

Harthacnut,  son  of  Cnut  and  Emma, 
succeeds  his  &ther  in  Denmark,  i. 
477;  designated  by  Cnut  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  England,  ib. ;  his  claim  sup- 
ported by  the  West-Saxons,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Harold,  477,  479 ; 
GMwine  supports  him  in  the  Gem6t 
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of  Oxford,  481 ;  diTision  of  the  King- 
dom, Harthacnat  reigning  in  Wessez, 
483 ;  remains  in  Denmark,  484 ;  de- 
posed  in  Wessez,  498;  prepares  to 
myade  England,  504;  passes  the 
winter  with  his  mother  in  Flanders, 
ib. ;  invasion  rendered  unnecessazy 
bythe  death  of  Harold,  <&.;  his  agree- 
ment with  Magnus  of  Norway,  504, 
iL  73 ;  unanimously  chosen  King,  i. 
505 ;  lands  at  Sandwich,  and  crowned 
at  Canterbury  by  Archbiahop  Eadaige, 
506;  hischa]ract6r,i&.;  his  nrst  Dane- 
geld,  507 ;  his  treatment  of  the  dead 
body  of  Harold,  508;  his  second 
Danegeld,  509  ;  orders  Worcester  to 
be  burned  and  the  shire  ravaged,  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  House- 
carls,  515,  516;  recalls  his  half- 
brother  Eadward  from  Normandy, 
518 ;  seUs  the  see  of  Durham  to 
Eadred,  522  ;  his  war  with  Magnus 
of  Norway,  523 ;  his  death  at  the 
marriage-feast  of  Tofig  the  Proud,  ib. 

Hasting,  his  settlement  at  Ghartres,  i. 
162;  sells  the  county  to  Theobald, 
333. 

Hastings,  reckoned  distinct  firom  Sussex, 

>.  347. 
Heaca,  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons, dies, 

ii.  44. 

Heath,  Archbishop,  his  assertion  of  the 
Imperial  style  of  Elizabeth,  i.  555. 

Heinriei  toro,  Germany  so  called,  i. 
601. 

Helen,  name  applied  to  Herleva,  ii.  611. 

Helga,  Cnut  defeated  at  the,  i.  450,  74a. 

Hengest  and  Horsa,  question  as  to  their 
historical  character,  i  10 ;  legend  of 
Hengest's  daughter,  18. 

Hengestesdun,  battle  of,  i.  42. 

Henry  the  Second  of  England,  character 
of  his  reign,  i.  5,  6 ;  exacts  the  oath 
of  fealty  ^om  the  Scots,  570. 

Henry  the  Third  of  England,  character 
of  his  reign,  i.  6 ;  restrictions  placed 
on  his  authority,  595. 

Henry  the  Sixth  of  England,  his  for- 
feiture of  the  Crown,  i.  595. 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  his 
Imperial  style,  i.  144,  554.  555. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  King  of  the  East- 
Franks,  saluted  Imperator,  i,  142, 553 ; 
his  election  as  King,  173,  202 ;  his  re- 
lations with  Charles  the  Simple,  174  ; 
receives  the  homage  of  Herbert  of 
Vemiandois,  196. 

Henry  the  Second,  Emperor,  besieges 
Valenciennes,  i.  45 »  his  canonization, 
ib. 


Henry  the  Third,  Emperor,  marries 
Gnnhild  daughter  of  Cnut,  i.  451 ; 
sends  ambasndors  to  Eadward  the 
Confessor  on  the  occasion  of  that 
monarch's  coronation,  iL  17  ;  his  no- 
mination of  Popes,  96 ;  English  em- 
bassy to  him  for  the  return  of  the 
^theling  Eadward,  3  7 1 ;  his  splendid 
reception  of  the  ambamadora.  372; 
his  death,  409;  his  war  against 
Grodfirey  and  Baldwin,  594. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  Emperor,  homage 
rendered  to  him  by  Bichard  of  Eng- 
land, L  120;  his  conquest  of  SicDy, 

463. 

Henry,  King  of  the  French,  receives 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  i.  466 ;  suc- 
ceeds Robert  in  the  Kingdom,  ib.; 
expelled  and  restored  by  Duke  Bobert, 
ib. ;  his  ingratitude  to  William,  ii.  aoi ; 
invades  Normandy  and  besieges  1^- 
li^res,  ib. ;  restores  the  fortress,  con- 
trary to  his  engagement,  203;  aids 
William  against  the  Norman  rebels, 
248 ;  his  personal  exertions  in  the 
battle  of  val-^-dunes,  256,  257  ;  his 
wars  with  Odo  of  Chartres,  275  ;  de- 
prives Theobald  of  Chartres  of  the 
city  of  Tours,  which  he  bestows  on 
Geoffirey  of  Anjou,  ib. ;  his  wan  with 
Geoffirey  of  Anjou,  277. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  crowned 
at  Chartres,  i.  240 ;  his  change  of  tiie 
royal  style,  585. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  his  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  F^ngiSah  King- 
doms, L  25,  580 ;  character  of  his 
history,  258 ;  his  view  of  William's 
right  to  tbe  Crown,  301 ;  fragments 
of  ballads  preserved  by  him,  389; 
his  use  of  the  words  *'  Saxon "  and 
"EngUsh,"  532,  540;  his  account  of 
the  deposition  of  ^geberht,  59 1 ,  594 ; 
his  account  of  William's  speech  at 
Senlac,  611;  of  ^thelred's  invasion 
of  Cumberland,  633 ;  of  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Brioe,  637 ;  of  Eadric,  64I 
his  rendering  of  the  word  Child^  649 
of  the  kingship  of  Swegen,  663 
of  the  conference  of  Cnut  and  Ead- 
mund,  689,  691 ;  of  the  death  of 
Eadmund,  690;  of  the  death  of 
Eadric,  720 ;  of  the  exploits  of  God- 
wine  in  Denmark,  723;  of  the  death 
of  the  ^theling  Alfred,  762 ;  of  the 
character  of  Harold,  ii.  539;  of  the 
death  of  Godwine,  639 ;  of  Uie  sup- 
posed enmity  between  Tostig  and 
Harold,  653. 

Heptarchyi  an  exploded  notion,  L  22. 
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Herbert,  Count  of  Yermandou,  im- 
priaoDB  Charlee  the  Simple,  i.  174; 
releasee  him,  175 ;  enspeoted  of  his 
murder,  i8x;  hie  Garolingiiin  deaoent, 
ib  ;  his  policy,  194  ;  does  homage  to 
Henry  the  Fowler,  196 ;  his  fortress 
at  Ladn,  aoo ;  besieges  Rheims  and 
forces  his  son  into  the  Archbishoprick, 
304 ;  besieges  La6n,i6.;  does  homage 
to  Otto,  ib. ;  dies,  207. 

ffere,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  356. 

Hereford,  defeat  of  Earl  Ralph  near,  by 
Gruf^dd  and  Mlfgar,  ii.  388 ;  the 
city  sacked  and  burnt,  300 ;  its  con- 
nexion with  the  story  of  JSthelberht  of 
Bast-Angliat  ib. ;  rebuilt  and  fortified 
by  Harold,  394 ;  see  of,  held  by  Eald- 
red  along  with  that  of  Worcester, 
398;  Huold's  alleged  spoliation  of 
the  church  of,  547-548. 

Herefordshire,  Earldom  of,  held  by  Har- 
old, ii.  394, 417,  548.  56a ;  bv  Ranig, 
561 ;  by  Swegen,  tb. ;  by  Balph,  56a. 

Meregyld,  or  war-tax,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fleet,  remitted,  ii.  lai ; 
import  of  the  remission,  1 2$,  598. 

Heretoga^  title  of,  i.  70,  74,  624 ;  its 
use  in  the  Chronicles  and  Charters, 
ib.;  equiyalent  to  Baldonnan,  580, 
581 ;  to  ConnU,  581. 

Heriots  in  use  in  England  before  the 
Conquest,  i.  oa. 

HerleTa,  or  Arlette,  mother  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  stoiy  of  her  connexion 
with  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy, 
ii.  177 ;  advancement  of  her  family, 
ib.;  her  marriage  with  Herlwin  of 
Conteville,  ib. 

Herleva^  wife  of  Archbishop  Robert  of 
Rouen,  ii.  179. 

Herlwin  of  Conteville,marri  'S  Herleva^ 
mother  of  William,  ii.  177. 

Herlwin,  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee, 
ii.  ai4  ;  his  descent,  ib.  ;  early  life, 
aJ5  ;  his  virtues,  ib.  ;  contemplates 
monastio  retirement,  216;  begins  his 
foundation  on  his  own  estate  of 
Bumeville,  near  Brionne,  ai7;  be- 
comes Priest  and  Abbot,  ib.  ;  re- 
moves the  monastery  to  Bee,  ai8  ; 
Ids  ffovemment  as  Abbot,  a  19 ;  his 
dea^  2ao. 

Hermann  of  Lotharingia,  succeeds  Briht- 
wold  as  Bishop  of  the  WilssBtas,  ii 
79;  accompanies  Ealdred  to  Rome, 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  Eadward, 
113-117  ;  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  401  ;  defeated 
by  Harold,  404, 577  ;  becomes  a  monk 
at  i^nt  Omer,  405 ;  returns  to  Eng- 


land and  unites  the  sees  of  Ramsbury 
and  bherbome,  406 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Herodotus  quoted,  ii.  13a,  606,  648. 

Hertfordshire,  part  of  the  Earldom  of 
Beom,  afterwards  of  that  of  Leof* 
vrine,  ii.  560. 

ffenog,  High-Dutch  form  of  Heretoffti, 
i.  581. 

Heybridge,  site  of  the  battle  of  MaMon, 
L  26g, 

Hiesmes,  County  of,  held  by  Robert  of 
his  brother  Duke  Richard,  i.  463. 

Highhmders,  their  military  habits  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  English,  i.  385. 

Hudebrand  procures  ^e  election  of 
Nicolas  the  Second,  ii  431. 

fflAf-ixtas,  loaf-eaters,  a  form  of  the 
ComitatUH,  i.  118. 

Hlafwd^  Lord,  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
title,  i.  85,  58a  ;  relation  of,  to  the 
man,  90,  91 ;  influence  of  the  ELing 
as  hlaford,  115  ;  process  of  choosing 
by  the  man,  118, 119,  587,  588  ;  title 
borne  by  iEthelred  of  Mercia,  564,58a. 

Hlafdige^  Lady,  origin  of  the  title,  i. 
85  ;  title  of  the  West-Saxon  King's 
wife,  565, 583  ;  applied  to  ^thelfl«d 
of  Mercia,  ib. 

Homage,  origin  of  the  name,  L  90. 

Homer,  Engtish  institutions  and  tactics 
illustrated  by,  i.  73,  79,  80,  86,  371, 
318,  6ao,  7a3,  ii.  la,  33a. 

Homo,    See  Mem. 

Houaecarls,  or  Thingmen,  paid  militair 
force,  organized  by  Cnut,  i.  416, 
440;  formed  a  military  guild  with 
the  King  at  their  head,  441 ;  the 
institution  continued  by  later  Kings, 
44a  ;  the  Houseoarls  of  Harthacnut 
remain  with  Emma,  484  ;  employed 
by  Harthacnut  to  levy  the  Danegeld, 
513;  two  of  them  killed  at  Worcester, 
514 ;  mention  of,  in  the  Chronicles, 
charters,  &c.,  733,  737 ;  the  force  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  nations,  734; 
laws  for  the  government  of,  734,  735  ; 
their  behaviour  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  735  ;  legislation  of  the  Witan 
regarding  them,  736. 

Hubert  of  Rye  receives  Duke  William 
on  bis  flight  from  Valognes,  ii.  a47 ; 
attends  bun  to  Falaise,  ib. 

Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hia 
doctrine  of  elective  monarchy,  i.  597. 

Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of  the  French, 
succeeds  Robert,  i.  174 ;  refuses  the 
Crown,  1 74,615;  his  war  with  Rolf.i  74; 
his  dealings  with  Charles  the  Simple, 
181  ;  marries  Eadhild  of  England, 
183 ;  hischaracterand  policy,  194,195 ; 
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supported  by  Central  and  Soathem 
Qaul  aa  a  oandidate  for  the  Crown, 
197.;  refuses  the  Crown  and  procures 
the  election  of  Lewis,  197, 615 ;  his  ue- 
gotiations  with  ^thelstan,  197,  198  ; 
acts  as  the  guardian  of  Lewis,  198  ; 
makes  war  on  the  King,  200 ;  (foes 
homage  to  Otto,  304 ;  marries  Had- 
wisa,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
207;  change  of  his  policy  on  the 
birth  of  his  son,  ib, ;  confirmed  in 
his  duchies  by  Lewis,  210  ;  invades 
Normandy  in  concert  with  Lewis, 
210,  213;  further  dissensions  with 
Lewis,  214 ;  keeps  Lewis  in  prison, 
218  ;  restores  his  kingship,  320  ;  re- 
ceives the  commendation  of  Nor- 
mandy, 231;  excommunicated  at  Trier, 
a27;  by  Pope  Agapetus,  228;  sur- 
renders Ladn  and  submits,  t&. ;  pro- 
motes the  election  of  Lothar,  250 ; 
receives  the  grant  of  Aquitaine,  lb. ; 
defeated  before  Poitiers,  ib. ;  his 
death,  231;  his  doctrine  of  commen- 
dation, 588. 

Hugh  Capet.  King  of  the  French,  his 
birth,  i.  207 ;  succeeds  his  father 
under  the  guardianship  of  Richard 
the  Fearless,  231  ;  does  homage  to 
Lothar,  ib.;  receives  the  commeuda- 
dation  of  Richard,  ib.  ;  his  policy 
compared  with  that  of  his  father, 
2 35  ;  b>s  journey  to  Rome  and 
alliance  with  Otto,  237 ;  he  assists 
Lewis  the  Fiflb.  238  ;  elected  King 
at  Senlis,  and  crowned  at  Noyon, 
239 ;  permanence  of  his  dynasty, 
ib.  ;  his  struggles  with  Charles  of 
Lotharingia,  240  ;  associates  his  son 
Robert  in  the  Kingdom,  ib. ;  effects 
of  his  accession,  241  ;  legend  of  his 
origin,  251  ,*  ground  of  his  election, 
597;  speaks  French,  606. 

Hugh  the  Frenchman  betrays  Exeter 
to  the  DaneR,  i.  3i<>,  519. 

Hugh,  Count  of  Challon  and  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  war  of  Richard  the  Good 
with,  i.  460. 

Hugh,  Bishop  of  Bay eux,  rebels  against 
Duke  Robert,  i.  464. 

Hugh,  son  of  King  Robert,  crowned  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  i.  465 ;  an  alleged 
candidate  for  the  Empire,  ib. 

Hugh,  son  of  Herbert  of  Yermandois, 
intruded  into  the  see  of  Rheims,  i. 
204;  opposes  Lewis,  214;  exp^ed 
from  Rheims,  225. 

]Hagh,  King  of  Provence, how  described, 
i.  ao3,  599. 

Hugh  the  Wolf,  Earl  of  Chester,  ii.  205. 


Bumbrot  used  to    cxproas   the  Oast, 

ii.  688. 
Hungary,  its  commendation  to  the  Em- 

pire,  i.  1 10;  the  English  ^theliqgB 

sheltered  m,  L  410,  ii.  368,  64^ ;  its 

wars  with  the  Empire,  iL  651. 
Hunting,  legislation  of  Gnat  abont,  L 

433>  732  *  Eadward  the  Confessor's 

love  of,  ii  25. 
Huntingdonshice,  its  varied  reUtions  to 

the  ^irldoms,  iL  558,  559. 
Hwiccas,  their  origin  and  territory,  L 

40,  561 ;  succession  of  their  JSaila,  iL 

6^3.  566. 
Hyde  History,  its  version  of  the  death 

of  Grodwine,  ii.  593. 


Ida,  first  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 
i.  25 ;  his  fortifications  at  Barn- 
borough,  308. 

Imperator^  title  borne  by  English 
Kings,  i.  132,  552  ;  its  special  force, 
i.?5t  553  ;  used  by  Kings  of  Castile, 
553  ;  in  what  sense  applied  to  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  Otto  the  Great,  t6. 

/mpmtetn,  use  of  the  word  by  Bsda,  L 
543  i  question  as  to  its  meaning  as 
applied  to  English  Kings,  553. 

Indulf,  King  of  Soots,  his  acquisition  of 
Edinburgh,  L  573.  574. 

Infantry,  the  only  force  in  use  in  Sng- 
hmd,  i.  278. 

Ingelgar,  first  Count  of  Anjoa,  ii  269; 
peasant  origin  of  his  fiunily,  A. 

Ingram,  Dr.,  lus  version  of  the  baDad 
on  the  death  of  iEUred,  L  756. 

Ingulf;  foLse,  quoted,  ii.  531,  560. 

Ipswich,  plundered  by  the  Norwegians, 
i.  268. 

Ireland.  Danish  settlers  in,  i.  44  ;  help 
given  by  them  to  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
Und,  56,  60 ;  their  defeat  at  Bkvn- 
anburh,  ib.;  their  ravages  in  Wales, 
282  ;  English  slaves  sold  to,  333 ; 
slave-trade  between  that  oountary  and 
Bristol,  ii.  151  ;  flight  of  Harold  and 
Leofwine  to.  who  are  well  received 
by  King  Diarmid,  152  ;  ahipe  hired 
by  .<£lfgar,  the  rebel  Earl,  386. 

Irish  Annals,  their  acoounl  of  flie  wars 
ofOdoofChartrei,iL62o;  ofLnlach 
of  Scotliaid,  647. 

Islip,  grant  o^  to  Westminster,  ii.  561. 

J. 

Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  her  language  to 
her  husband  compared  with  the  case 
of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth,  ii.  528. 
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•fames  the  First,  his  Tisit  to  Denmark, 

t  302, 
James  the  Second,  theories  as  to  his 
abdication  or  deposition,  i.  105  ;  com- 
pared with  ^thelred,  360, 595. 
Janberht,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
his  relations  with  Ofia  and  alleged 
treason,  i.  560. 
Jefaznaro,  Under-king  in  Scotland,  his 

submission  to  Gnut,  i.  446,  447. 
Jersey,  first  mention  of,  i.  469. 

Jerusalem,  Duke  Robert's  pilgrimage 
to,  i.  748. 

Jocelin,  his  nomenclature  of  the  Chron- 
icles, i.  399. 

John  the  Fifteenth,  Pope,  reconciles 
^thehred  and  Richard  the  Fearless, 
i.  284,  630. 

John,  King  of  England,  his  lawful 
election,  i.  106,  597 ;  his  commen- 
dation of  his  Kingdom  to  the  Pope, 
lao;  his  change  of  the  royal  style, 
586. 

John  of  Peterborough,  his  Chronicle 
quoted,  ii.  560. 

John  of  Wallingford,  exaggerates  the 
influence  of  Charles  the  Great  in 
England,  i.  561 ;  his  account  of  the 
cession  of  Lothian,  574 ;  character  of 
his  History,  576;  on  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Brice,  636,  637. 

Joinville,  John  of,  his  relations  to 
Champagne  and  France,  i.  570. 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
marries  JSthelwulf,  i.  303. 

Judith  of  Britanny,  marries  Richard  the 
Good,!.  454 ;  her  church  at  Bemay,i&. 

Judith,  sister  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle,  mar- 
ries Tostig,  ii.  1 49. 

Juhel  Berengar,  Count  of  the  Bretons, 
revolts  against  the  Normans,  i.  181 ; 
submits  to  William  Longsword,  183. 

Julian,  Emperor,  his  residence  at  Paris, 

i-  155- 
Jumi^es,  Abbey  of,  restored  by  WiUiam 

Longsword,  i.  190. 
Justin,  his  invasion   and  presence  at 

Maldon,  i.  168 ;  peace  bought  of  him, 

375,  276. 
Jutes,  their  share  in  the  Conquest  of 

Britain,  i.  21,  22  ;  Kingdoms  founded 

by  them,  23. 
Jutland,  its  southern  portion  German- 
ized and  annexed  by  Prussia,  i.  45i* 

K. 

KarUn$ium,  Earohrwn  Rex,  KaroU, 
Kings  of  the  West-Franks  so  called, 
i.  600,  601. 


Karlings,  later,  their  reign  at  Ladn,  i. 
154 ;  Uiey  retain  their  Teutonic  cha- 
njc^T,  157  ;  popular  misconceptions 
about  them,  160,  199 ;  the  line  ends 
in  Germany,  1 73 ;  contrasted  with 
the  later  Merwings,  199;  their  fidl 
determined  by  the  union  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Ducal  France,  222  ;  lose 
the  German  Protectorote,  235 ;  end 
of  the  dynasty,  238 ;  continue  to  reign 
in  Lotharingia,  •242  ;  amount  of  r^ 
power  retained  by  them,  248,  249; 
retain  the  Teutonic  speedi,  606,  607. 

Kemble,  Mr.,  his  **  Saxons  in  England," 
L  68  ;  his  constitutional  views,  68,  70  ; 
his  chapter  on  the  Mark,  83  ;  on  the 
Comitatus,  85  ;  on  the  Gere&,  98 ; 
on  the  action  of  the  Witan,  335, 
590,  593 ;  his  views  of  the  Bret* 
waldadom,  542-544;  of  the  legend  of 
Radiger,  557,  558  ;  of  the  relations 
between  the  Franks  and  the  English, 
558 ;  on  local  nomenclature,  561- 
563;  on  the  use  of  the  word  Here" 
toga,  581 ;  on  Ealdomum^  582 ;  on 
Cyning,  583;  on  the  growth  of  the 
Thegi^ood,  588;  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Witenagemdt,  590,  593;  on 
the  deposition  of  Kings,  593,  596 ;  on 
the  Housecarls,  733 ;  on  the  Stallers, 

^737. 

Kenneth  the  Second,  King  of  Scots,  his 
friendly  relations  with  Eadgar,  i.  64, 
65,  126;  question  of  the  grant  of 
Lothian  to,  65,  126,  575 ;  bia  death, 
326 ;  his  alleged  signatures  to  char- 
ters, 5^5. 

Kent,  ongin  and  character  of  the  King^ 
dom,  i.  23 ;  first  English  state  to 
receive  Christianity,  28  ;  its  su- 
premacy st  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion, 29 ;  its  secondary  position  firom 
the  seventh  century  onwards,  35 ; 
becomes  an  appanage  of  Wessex,  40 ; 
letter  from  its  Gem<5t  to  ^thelstan, 
103 ;  men  of,  defeated  by  the  Danes 
in  999,  294 ;  its  two  Kingdoms  and 
two  Bishopricks,  342  ;  action  of  the 
local  Witan,  ib, ;  name  known  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  558 ;  change  from 
Heretx)gran  to  Kings  in,  580 ;  acts  of 
its  local  Witan,  591. 

King,  origin  of  the  word,  i.  583 ;  its 
derivation,  583,  584 ;  never  had  an 
English  feminine,  {b.  ;  Kingdoms 
called  from  their  Kings,  600,  601. 

King  of  England  or  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish ?  i.  584-586. 

Kingship,  English,  how  affected  by  the 
Norman  Conquest,  i.  70 ;  its  origin. 
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70,  73;  distinotion  between  Kings 
and  Eftldonnen,  74,  75,  579;  fluc- 
tuation between  Kings  and  Ealdor- 
men,  75,  580;  origin  of  the  title, 
7^f  5^3 ;  Teutonic  Kingship  na- 
tional, not  territorial,  77 ;  tiues  of 
English  Kings,  ib. ;  growth  of  the 
kingly  power,  78  ;  private  estates 
possessed  by  Kings,  94 ;  encroach* 
ments  of  the  Kings  on  the  Folkland, 
ib. ;  Kings  deposed  by  the  Witaii, 
104,  105  ;  chosen  by  the  Witan,  106 ; 
commonly  chosen  from  one  &mily, 
107  ;  preference  due  to  a  King's  sod, 
ih. ;  due  only  when  he  was  tiie  son 
of  a  crowned  King,  107,  626;  value 
of  the  late  King's  recommendation, 
108,  263 ;  relations  between  King 
and  Witan,  i  ro ;  their  joint  action, 
hi;  importance  of  the  King^s  per- 
sonal character,  113,  a6o,  380 ;  over^ 
whelming  influence  of  an  able  King, 
114 ;  his  importance  as  the  executiTe, 
115;  his  iilfluence  as  personal  lord, 
ib. ;  imperial  titles  assumed  by  Eng- 
lish Kings,  133 ;  their  origin  and 
force,  133-142 ;  English  Kings  rarely 
visited  the  Continent,  303  ;  rarely 
married  foreign  wives,  &>.;  popular 
element  in  royal  elections,  581,  592  ; 
preference  due  to  the  royal  family, 

597- 

King's  Teignton,  burned  by  the  Danes 
in  looi,  i.  307. 

Kinnamos,  John,  his  description  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  i.  553. 

Kirk,  Mr.,  quoted,  i.  433, 

Knighton,  Henry,  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  i.  697 ; 
of  the  death  of  Eadric,  721. 

Knytlinga  Saga,  its  account  of  the  death 
of  Swegen,  i.  666 ;  of  .^£thelred  and 
Olaf ,  687 ;  of  the  Olney  compact,  6p2 ; 
of  the  death  of  Eadmund  Ironside, 
697 ;  of  the  origin  of  Earl  Godwine, 
706  ;  of  the  war  of  Cnut  and  Ead- 
mund, 710:  of  the  marriage  of  Gnut 
with  uMfgifii  of  Northampton,  714;  of 
the  division  of  Gnut^s  dominions,  751. 

Koln,  its  early  commerce  with  London, 
i.  281. 

KSnig.    See  Cyning. 

L. 

Lacman,  a  heathen  Sea-King,  assists 
Duke  Richard  of  Normandy  against 
Odo  of  Chartres,  i.  456. 

Lacman  of  Man,  his  pilgrimage,  it. 
632. 


Lady.    See  fflafdige. 

Lambert,  alleged    baptiamal    name  of 

Cnut,  i.  674. 
Lambert  of  Hertsfeld,  an  the  peoanee 

of  Gk>dfr^  of  Lotharingia»  it  594. 
Lambeth,  Harthacnut  dies  at,  L  525. 
iMndetgemsindem  in  Switseriiuod,  L  73. 

ii.  33 «• 

Lanfranc,  opposes  the  views  of  Bereat 
gar  in  the  Synod  of  Borne,  iL  115, 
225 ;  his  connexion  with  the  Abbey 
of  Bee,  212,  223;  conaecntes  the 
church  at  Bee,  220  ;  his  origin 
and  character,  ib.  ;  hsB  birth  at 
Pavia,  221 ;  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  of  Civil  Law,  121,  222 ;  his 
school  at  Avranches,  223 ;  beoomes 
IMor  of  Bee,  224;  his  fiivour  with 
Duke  William,  225. 

Langiutfe  in  the  tenUi  century,  notaoes 
of,i.  006-609. 

Langtoft,  Peter,  on  the  relatioDs  be- 
tween Harold  and  Toetig,  ii.  656. 

Ladn,  the  capital  of  the  later  Kariings, 
i.  154,  193 ;  the  Teutonic  centre  in 
Gaul,  157 ;  its  langruage  still  Teatonie 
in  the  tenth  century,  193  ;  Herbert's 
fortress  at,  200 ;  allegeid  imprison- 
ment of  Richard  the  Fearless  ^211; 
surrendered  by  Lewis  to  Hugh,  220 ; 
attempt  of  Lewis  and  Gtto  on,  225  ; 
the  city  recovered  for  Lewis,  228; 
the  tower  suirendered  by  Hn^h,  ib,; 
an  outpost  of  the  German  intoest, 
235  ;  its  attachment  to  theKarlinga^ 
240. 

Lappenberg,  Dr.,  his  view  of  the  poKcy 
of  Cnut,  i.  412;  on  the  relations  of 
iBthelred  wi^  Normandy,  633;  on 
Eadric,  643;  on  the  taking  <^  Oan- 
terbury,  662;  on  the  pilgrimage  of 
Cnut,  729 ;  on  Cnut's  laws,  732 ;  on 
the  Housecarls,  733 ;  on  Henry  the 
Third's  Hungarian  war,  iL  65 1 ;  his 
mistake  about  Waltham  Abbey;  670. 

Latham,  Dr.,  his  views  about  &ittia 
and  Brettania,  i.  556. 

Latin  language,  survived  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Gaul,  i.  15. 

ZatintUf  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
language,  i.  180,  606. 

Law,  renewal  of,  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
i.  21R,  417. 

Law,  Roman,  its  retention  on  the  Con- 
tinent, i.  16 ;  its  small  influence  in 
England,  17. 

Le  Cointe,  Abb^,  on  the  battle  of  Val- 
te-dunes,  ii.  617. 

Legitimacy,  slightly  regarded  in  Nor- 
mandy, i.  205. 
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Xieicester,  one  of  the  Five  Bcnrotighs,  i. 
48  ;  recovered  by  Eadward  the  Elder, 
61 ;  name  to  be  distingniahed  from 
Chester,  268. 

AuroupyUu,  the  Attic,  compared  with 
KngUsh  Hirooflamentfl,  i.  648. 

Xie  MaDs,  commune  formed  by  its  citi- 
zens, i.  256. 

Ijeo  the  Third,  Pope,  his  share  in 
the  restoration  of  Eadwnlf,  i.  559- 
560. 

!Leo  the  Ninth,  Pope,  commendation  of 
the  Normans  of  Italy  to,  i.  119; 
named  Pope  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Third,  ii.  96;  story  of  Hilde- 
brand's  rebuking  him,  ib.  ;  excom- 
municates Godfrey  of  Lotharingia, 
97;  ecclesiastical  councils  held  by, 
110,  111,112,  115;  grants  a  dispen- 
sation to  Eadward  the  Ck>nfe88or, 
"5. 

Leo,  Bishop  of  Trier,  his  embassy  to 
Normandy  and  England,  i.  284, 
631. 

Leofgar,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  ii.  397 ; 
his  death  in  battle,  ib. 

Leofric,  son  of  Leofwine,  proposes  a 
division  of  the  Kingdom  between 
Harthacnut  and  Harold,  i.  482  ;  his 
government  of  Mercia,  ii.  48,  556  ; 
its  extent,  48 ;  his  wife  (xodgifu, 
4b. ;  his  liberality  to  ecclesiastical 
foundations,  48,  414;  relations  be- 
tween him  and  Godwine,  49;  op 
poses  the  petition  of  Swegen  Estrith- 
son  for  English  help,  90  ;  brings  his 
forces  to  aid  Eadward  at  Gloucester, 
141 ;  war  between  Eadward  and  God- 
wine  hindered  by  his  intervention, 
1 44;  his  cooperation  with  Harold, 
400  ;  his  death,  414  ;  retains  the 
supremacy  over  all  Mercia,  558  ; 
Lincolnshire  and  the  other  shires 
revert  to  him,  561;  Herefordshire 
no  part  of  his  government,  ib. ;  his 
mention  in  a  charter  of  Bishop 
^thelstan,  563 ;  Worcestershire  re- 
verts to  him,  566;  his  family,  658- 
661. 
Leofric,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  nephew 

of  the  Earl,  ii.  348. 
Leofric,  Chancellor  to  King  Eadward, 
appointed  to  the  united  Bishopricks 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  iL  83 ; 
removes  the  see  to  Exeter,  ib.  ; 
enthroned  by  the  King  and  his 
wife,  84  ;  subjects  his  Canons  to  the 
rule  of  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  tb. 
Lsofidg6,£aldoiman  of  the  East-Saxons, 
nsgotiates  a  payment  to  the  Danes, 


i.  31 1;  murders  iEfic  and  is  out-' 
lawed,  312. 

Leofstan.    See  ^thdnoth. 

Leofwine,  father  of  Leofric,  succeeds 
Eadric  in  Mercia,  i.  415,  556,  718; 
his  supremacy  over  all  Mercia,  563, 
564;  his  iamily,  717,  720  ;  his  signa- 
tures to  charters,  718,  719 ;  his  rank, 
719;  relations  of  Cnut  with  his 
fiunily,  ib. 

Leofwine,  fifth  son  of  Earl  Godwine, 
ii-  35  ;  flies  with  Harold  to  Ireland, 
152  ;  returns  with  him  to  England, 
313  >  appointed  Earl  of  Essex,  Kent, 
&c.,  419  ;  notices  of  his  Earldom, 
560,  567,  568 ;  question  of  his  earlier 
appointment,  567. 

Leofwine,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  iL  343, 

3^; 

Leominster,  nunnery  of,  suppressed  on 
account  of  the  misconduct  of  Eadgifu, 
ii.  88,  592 ;  revenues  of,  possessed  by 
Eadgyth,  550. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  Emperor,  his  rei^ 
and  deposition,  i.  155,  156 ;  his  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees, 587  ;  division  of  the  Empire 
among  his  sons,  600. 

Lewis,  King  of  the  West  Franks,  de- 
feats the  Northmen  at  Saulcourt,  i.  1 6 1 . 

Lewis  (Ultramarinus)  King  of  the  West 
Franks,  his  sojourn  in  England,  i. 
183 ;  Eastern  Gaul  favours  his  elec- 
tion, 197;  elected  by  favour  of  Hugh 
the  Great,  ib.\  returns  from  England, 
198 ;  crowned  at  Ladn,  ib.;  declares 
his  independence  of  Hugh,  199 ;  his 
character  and  position,  IQ9,  200 ;  re- 
ceives the  allegiance  of  Lotharingia, 
202 ;  his  war  with  Otto,  tb.;  his 
activity,  203 ;  his  relations  to  Otto, 
205,  208 ;  marries  Gerberga,  205 ; 
invades  Normandy  in  concert  with 
Hugh  the  Great,  209,  211 ;  defeats 
the  heathen  Normans  and  occupies 
Rouen,  211,  213 ;  his  sojourn  at 
Bouen,  214  ;  his  probable  designs  on 
Normandy,  215  ;  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Harold  Blaatand,  216, 

217  ;  transferred  to  Hugh  the  Great, 

218  ;  renewal  of  his  l^gship,  220  ; 
joins  Otto  and  Conrad  against  Hugh 
and  Bichard,  223,  224 ;  fails  befcre 
Paris  and  Bouen,  225 ;  his  fortunes 
improve,  226 ;  holds  various  councils 
together  with  Otto,  226,  227 ;  re- 
covers Ladn,  228 ;  his  progress  in 
Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  t(.;  his 
death,  229  ;  different  accounts  of  his 
election,  614-616. 
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L«wia,  ion  of  Lotluur,  MMXsiated  hi  the 
Kingdom  with  his  &ther,  i.  237  ;  his 
marriage  and  divoroe,  ib.;  lucoeeda 
as  Bole  King,  338 ;  baaiegea  Bheims 
and  diea,  tb. 

Lewif ,  Saint,  oompaied  with  .£lfred,  i. 

49- 

Lewifl  the  Eleventh,  his  imprisonment 

at  Peronne,  i.  1 74. 
Lewis  the  Second,  Emperor,  his  dispute 

with  Basil  for  the  title  of  Batileus,  i. 

553. 

Limoges,  defeat  of  the  Northmen  at,  i. 
178,  i8i. 

Lincoln,  one  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  i. 
48. 

Lincolnshire,  old  principalities  in,  i. 
561 ;  its  local  nomencUtture,  563 ;  its 
connexion  with  Leofric,  ii.  561. 

Lindesey,  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  993, 
i.  a8i  ;  submits  to  Swegen,  356;  to 
Cnut,  368  ;  ravaged  by  ^thelred, 
369  ;  men  of,  at  Assandnn,  387 ;  part 
of  the  Earldom  of  Eadwine,  ii.  501. 

landis&me,  Bret  seat  of  the  Bishoprick 
of  Bemicia,  i.  290. 

Lingani,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  story 
of  Swegen,  ii.  631. 

LUhsmen,  ssilors  of  London  so  called, 
i.  481  ;  their  share  in  choosing 
Kiogs,  591. 

Liudgardis  of  V ermandois,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam LoDgsword,  i.  179  ;  marries 
Theobald  of  Chartres,  233. 

Liudprand,  his  account  of  the  dispute 
for  the  title  of  BatUeuB,  i.  553 ;  his 
use  of  geographical  names,  602,  603. 

Uywelyn  of  Dyfed,  helps  Eadmund 
against  CumberlAnd,  i.  571. 

Lombardy, change  from  Kings  to  Dukes 
in.  i.  75,  76.  58&- 

Iiondon,  early  condition  of,  i.  23  ;  oc- 
cupied by  the  Danes,  46  ;  by  Alfred, 
46,  53  ;  attendance  of  its  citizens  in 
tiie  Witenagemdt,  103  ;  burnt  in  982, 
265  ;  its  citizens  defeat  the  Danes  at 
sea,  278  ;  its  military  and  commercial 
importance,  278-281 ;  comparison 
with  Paris,  278 ;  origin  and  history 
of  the  name,  279;  origin  of  the 
Tower,  ib. ;  legislation  for,  under 
^thelstan  and  .^helred,  {b,\  ex- 
tent of  its  commerce,  2  79-280 ;  special 
connexion  with  Germany,  280,  281 ; 
besieged  by  Olaf  and  Swegen,  who 
are  ^aten  off  by  the  citizens,  286 ; 
Witenagemdt  held  at,  294 ;  Thurkill 
beaten    off   by    the    citizens,    343 ; 

.  Swegen  beaten  off  by  the  citizens, 
357*  35^;   their  character  as  given 


by  William  of  Mafanesbmry.  357; 
submits  to  Swegen,  358 ;  holds  oat 
in  the  last  days  of  JBthelred,  377 ; 
death  and  burial  of  ^tbelred  in,  378 ; 
its  citizens  chose  Eadmund  King, 
379  ;  its  three  sieges  by  Cnut,  381- 
385 ;  different  account*  c^  his  ditches, 
381-382  ;  Eadmund's  victory  at.  385 ; 
Danes  winter  in,  395 ;  Kadmnnd  dies 
at,  ib. ;  Danes  of,  side  with  Harold 
against  Harthacnut,  481 ;  held  by 
.^Bthelred  of  Mercia,  563  ;  called 
Caput  regm  MerciorHV^  564  ;  not 
included  in  any  £2arldom,  568 ;  share 
of  its  citizens  in  choosing  Kings,  591, 

59a. 

Lord.    SeeiTZa/orti. 

Lord  Lieutenant,  use  of  the  title,  i.  405. 

Lothar,  Emperor,  names  of  his  king- 
dom, i.  600. 

Lothar,  son  of  Lewis  From-beyond- 
Sea,  change  of  policy  under  hia 
reign,  L  208 ;  his  aocesaon,  229, 
230;  grants  Aquitsine  to  Hu^  the 
Great,  230;  receives  the  hom^^  of 
Hugh  Capet,  231;  his  rdations  to 
Richard  the  Fearless,  232;  his  al- 
lured defeat  by  Harold  Blaatand, 
233 ;  makes  peace  mth  Bichard,  234; 
his  relations  to  Hugh  Capet,  335; 
his  disputes  with  Otto  the  Second. 
236;  his  raid  on  Aachen,  ibr,  makes 
peace  with  Otto,  tb.;  again  invades 
Lotharingia,  237 ;  invades  Flanden, 
238;  his  death,  ib. 

LMaHensU  Rex,  Henry  the  Third  so 
called,  L  601. 

Lotharingia,  origin  of  the  Kingdom,  L 
I55t  600;  its  loyalty  to  the  Karlings, 
173*  193:  attaches  itself  to  Charies 
the  Simple,  173  ;  to  Lewis,  202 ;  war 
between  Lewis  and  Otto  for,  aoa, 
303;  disputes  renewed  between  Lo- 
thar and  Otto  the  Second  and  Third, 
236,237;  finally  becomes  a  fief  of  the 
Empire,  242;  French  and  German 
both  spoken  in,  607. 

Lotharingian  Prelates,  promoted  in 
England,  ii.  79,  582 ;  policy  of  their 
promotion,  80. 

Lothen  and  Trling,  Danish  pirates, 
ravage  the  coast  of  England,  ii- 94> 
pursued  by  Earls  Oodwine  and  Har- 
old, 95 ;  escape  to  Flanders,  ib. 

Lothian,  originally  English,  i.  35,  59, 
573 ;  question  of  its  grant  to  Ken- 
neth or  to  Maloolm  the  Second,  i. 
<^5*  573-579:  ite  relations  to  Eng- 
land dificsent  fit>m  those  of  Scotland, 
133-137:   strictly  an  English  Eari- 
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dom,  ia6-ia7;  beoomosthe  historical 
Sooti«nd,  127,  laS. 

lAcy,  alleged  daughter  of  Earl  iSIlfgar, 
ii.  660. 

Lnlacb,  his  reign  over  the  Scots,  ii.  365. 

Lnpns.    See  IFtU/itoA. 

Lyderio  of  FlanHers,  legend  of,  i.  351. 

lijfing.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
crowns  Eadmund  Ironside,  i.  379, 
674;  crowns  Cnut,  40a,  674, 677 ;  his 
death,  433. 

Lyfing,  Bishop  of  Devonshire,  a  sup- 
porter of  G<)dwine,  i.  494,  517;  sus- 
pected of  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  iBtheling  .Mired,  ib.;  receives 
the  see  of  Worcester  in  plurality, 
501  ;  is  accused  with  Godwine  of  the 
death  of  .Mfired,  509 ;  loses  his  Bishop- 
rick  of  Worcester,  ib. ;  recovers  it  by 
purchase,  ib. ;  accompanies  Godwine 
in  his  embassy  to  Eadward,  ii.  7 ;  his 
death,  81 ;  his  career  and  ciiaracter, 
81,  83 :  his  plurality  of  benefices,  82. 

M. 

Mabel,  daughter  of  William  Talvas,  wife 
of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  ii.  x  84. 

Macanlay,  Lord,  on  the  deposition  of 
James  the  i^econd,  i.  595. 

Macbeth,  Scottish  Under-king,  does 
homage  to  Cnut,  i.  447;  his  share 
in  the  murder  of  Duncan,  ii.  54; 
his  reign  a  period  of  prosperity  for 
Scotland,  ib.  ;  distributes  money  at 
Home,  ib. ;  his  supposed  personal  pil- 
grimage there,  no,  117;  favourably 
receives  Osbem  and  Hugh,  345 ;  his 
position  in  Scotland,  363 ;  Siward's 
expedition  against  him,  363,  364; 
his  alliance  with  Thorfinn,  363 ;  his 
defeat  by  Siward,  tb. ;  his  wars  with 
Malcolm,  365 ;  is  finally  defeated  and 
slain,  ib. ;  mythical  account  followed 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  and 
Shakespere,  644. 

Maccos,  defends  the  bridge  at  Maldon, 
i.  370. 

MaffeMtBtaUt  their  territory,  i.  561  ;  pre- 
sent at  Assandun,  681. 

Magnentius,  his  reign  in  Britain,  i.  138. 

Magnifies,  meaning  of  the  epithet,  i. 

259- 
Magnus,  son  of  Saint  Olaf,  dispossesses 
Swegen,  son  of  Cnut,  in  Norway,  i. 
477  ;  his  reign  in  Norway,  ib. ;  his  war 
with  Harthacnut,  498,  533  ;  receives 
the  submission  of  Denmark  on  the 
death  of  Harthacnut,  by  virtue  of 
a  treaty,  ii.  18;  his  claims  on  the 
English  Crown,  57,  73 ;  his  struggle 


with  Swegen  for  the  Crown  of  Den- 
mark, 72;  attacked  by  Sw^en  and 
Harold  Hardrada,  78 ;  is  joined  by 
Harold  Hardradaj  who  receives  a 
share  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  90 ; . 
drives  Swegen  out  of  Jutland  and 
the  Danish  isles,  ib. ;  defeats  Swegen 
and  occupies  Denmark,  93  ;  his  sud- 
den death,  ib. 

Maiandros,  crossing  of,  compared  with 
the  battle  of  Maldon,  i.  371. 

Maine,  alleged  superiority  of  Normandy 
over,  i.  175. 

Mainz,  S3mod  of,  convoked  by  Leo  the  • 
Ninth,  ii.  in;  presence  of  E^lish 
Prelates  at,  ib. 

Mahfchulc,  uncle  of  Rolf,  his  descendants, 
i.  461. 

Malcolm  the  First,  King  of  Scots,  re- 
ceives Stratliclyde  or  Cumberland 
from  Eadmund,  t  62 ;  nature  of  the 
grant,  571,  573. 

Malcolm  the  Second,  King  of  Scots, 
does  homage  to  Eadgar  as  Under- 
king  of  Cumberland,  i.  65,  134,  135  ; 
refuses  to  pay  Danegeld,  299 ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Crown  of  Scotlimd,  326  ; 
besieges  Durham,  and  is  defeated  by 
TJhtred,  ib.;  enters  England,  and  de- 
feats the  Northumbrians  at  Carham, 
444 ;  does  homage  to  Cnut,  446  ;  his 
death,  447. 

Malcolm  the  Third,  King  of  Scots,  his 
submission  to  William,  i.  466  ;  ac- 
count of  his  relations  to  England, 
568  ;  his  wars  with  Macbeth,  who  is 
defeated  and  slain,  ii.  365,  644  ;  his 
final  establishment  as  King  of  the 
Scots,  365;  his  sworn  brotherhood 
with  Tostig,  383,  457,  646;  invades 
Northumberland  during  the  absence 
of  Tostig,  457. 

Maldon,  battle  of,  i.  268,  273  ;  site  de- 
scribed, 369;  Song  of,  268-373. 

Malger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  son  of 
Richard  the  Good  by  Papia,  ii.  179, 
ao8. 

Malmesbury,  Ealdg3rth,  widow  of  Sige- 
terth,  imprisoned  at,  i.  371 ;  attempts 
of  Bishop  Hermann  the  Lotharingian 
Prelate  to  annex  the  Abbey  to  the 
see  of  Wiltshire,  ii.  401*403 ;  resist- 
ance of  the  monks  to  the  union,  403  ; 
the  grant  to  Hermann  revoked,  404 ; 
action  of  the  Witan  and  of  Harold 
in  the  matter,  404,  406. 
Afan^  opposed  to  Lord,  i.  90,  91. 
Man,  Isle  oC  its  relations  to  England,  i. 
67 ;  ravaged  by  Sw^^n,  389 ;  by 
iSthelred,  298. 
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Hanirnkte,  Geoiige,  his  command  in 
Sicfly.  it  76.  581. 

Mmnig,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  his  ap- 
pointment, ii.  65  ;  his  death,  437, 669. 

March,  force  of  the  word,  L  1 1. 

Marches,  or  border  districts,  instances 
of  their  great  development,  i.  156. 

Marcos  Aurelius,  compared  with  JBlfred, 

i.51. 

Margaret,  name  given  to  Estrith,  i. 

749- 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Eadwaid  the 
^theling,  ii.  369. 

Mark,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  83,  96 ; 
marks  merged  in  shires,  96 ;  system 
of,  lees  perfect  in  England,  97. 

Marlborough,  victory  of  the  Danes  at, 
L  327  ;  CouncQ  o^  ii.  577. 

Marriage,  Danish,  i.  179,  327 ;  Norman 
and  Frankish  laxity  in  regard  to, 
180 ;  rarity  of,  between  English  Kings 
and  foreigners,  303 ;  instances  of,  be- 
tween different  classes,  339  ;  marriage 
with  a  step-mother,  the  eastern  of  some 
Teutonic  nations,  558,  612-614. 

Martin,  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges,  diasuades 
William  Longsword  from  the  monastic 
life,  i.  190. 

Martin,  Saint,  church  of,  near  Canter- 
bury, see  of  a  suffiragan  Bishoprick, 
i.  SOI- 

Mar^dd,  the  Frankish  assembly,  i.  73. 

Matilda,  history  of  the  name,  ii.  390. 

MatQda,  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fear- 
less, marries  Odo  of  Chartres,  i.  454. 

Matilda  of  Flanders,  sought  in  marriage 
by  William,  ii.  290 ;  her  descent  from 
/Rlfred,  301,  369. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  account  of  the 
election  of  John,  i.  597. 

MazimuB,  Emperor  or  Tyrant,  i.  133, 
345  ;  his  connexion  with  the  leg^id 
of  Arthur,  138. 

MedUerranei.    See  Middle-Angles. 

Melrose  Chronicle,  on  the  battle  of  Car- 
ham,  i.  737. 

Mercia,  origin  and  growth  o(  i.  26, 580 ; 
.  its  greatness  under  Penda,  36 ;  under 
^thelberht,  Ofla,  and  Cenwulf,  37, 
38;  its  subjection  te  Ecgberht,  40; 
invaded  by  the  Danes,  45  ;  divided 
between  M]hed  and  Gutlirum,  46; 
origin  of  the  shires  in,  47  ;  local  no- 
menclature of,  48  ;  its  position  under 
.^fred,  53,  76,  564 ;  ftiUy  recovered 
by  Eadward  and  iEthelflaed,  56 ;  in- 
corporated with  the  West -Saxon 
Kingdom,  57  ;  again  separated  under 
Eadgar,  63,  63 ;  ravaged  by  Sw^en, 
35  7 ;  ill  success  of  Eadmundin  keeping 


an  army  together  in,  375  ;  ita  north- 
western shires  ravaged  by  Eadmund 
and  Uhtred,  376 ;  ite  eastern  shires 
ravaged  by  Cnut  and  Badiic,  A.; 
great  plundering  ezpediticm  of  Cnut 
m,  385,  386 ;  divided  between  Cnut 
and  Ea^nund,  394  ;  Leofwine  sne- 
ceeds  Eadric  in  the  Earldom,  415  ; 
action  of  its  local  Witan,  506 ;  rela- 
tions of  Charles  the  Great  vrith.  559, 
560  ;  its  shires  probably  mappwl  out 
afresh  by  Eadward  the  Eider,  563; 
position  of  ^thelred  and  ^thel&Bd, 
563-565;  its  local  Gemdts,  564 ;  under 
the  government  of  Leofnc,  chief  Eari 
of,  ii.  48, 558  ;  succeeded  by  JSl%ar, 
416;  various  uses  of  tliename,  557; 
dismemberment  of  the  Earldom,  557, 
558  ;  supremacy  retaiued  by  LeM^ie, 
558;  its  eastern  shires  revert  to 
Leofric,  561 ;  shlf tings  of  ita  western 
shires,  ib. 

Meredydd,  Prince  of  Walea»  bays  off 
the  Danes,  i.  383 ;  extent  of  his 
dominions,  ib.  ;  his  wars  with  Eng- 
land, and  league  with  the  Northmen, 
383,  383. 

Merwings,  not  connected  with  modem 
France,  i.  154;  contrast  with  the 
Ejurlings,  160,  199. 

Michael  Catalectus,  Emperor,  u.  581. 

Middd  Bice,  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  so 
caUed,  i.  601. 

Middle-Angles,  or  Mediierraneit  Earl- 
dom ot  i.  515;  held  by  Ibored,  ii. 
558 ;  its  probable  extent,  tb. 

Middlesex,  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Har- 
old, iL  567 ;  of  Leofvrine,  ib. 

Military  tenure,  Roman  origin  of,  i.  91 ; 
one  element  in  feudalism,  i6. 

Minors,  their  position  under  the  old 
English  monarchy,  i.  107,  262. 

Minster,  monasterium,  nunUier,  meaning 
of  the  words,  1.  434. 

Monarchus,  title  of  English  Kings,  its 
meaning,  i.  552 ;  its  use  by  Dante,  t6. 

Monasteries,  foundation  of,  in  Nor- 
mandy, ii.  3 10 ;  character  of  the 
monastic  reformations  in  various  ages, 

311. 

Monasterium,    See  Minster. 

Montgomery,  death  of  Alan  of  Britanny 
before,  ii.  192 ;  transferenoe  of  its 
name  to  a  Welsh  shire,  194. 

Montreuil,  war  of,  i.  200. 

Morkere,  son  of  Eamgrim,  murdered  at 
Oxford  by  Eadric,  i.  371. 

Morkere,  younger  son  of  /EiSgKt  of 
Mercia,  elected  Earl  of  the  N<»thum- 
brians  by  the  rebel  Grem6t,  ii.  481 ; 
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nuurehee  lonthwardKDdxeaches  North- 
hampton, 485 ;  joined  by  bis  brother 
Eadwine,^.;  confirmed  in  his  Earl- 
dom, 494. 

Mortain,  Conntj  o^  held  by  William 
the  Warling,  ii.  287;  bestowed  on 
William's  half-brother  Robert,  289^ 

Moutier.    See  Mintter, 

Mouzon,  oouDcil  at,  i.  226. 

Murdrum,  legal  procesii  so  called,  i.  J^6. 

Muriel,  daughter  of  Herleva,  ii.  616. 

Myree^  use  of  the  name,  i.  586. 

N. 

Names  of  countries  borrowed  fiom  the 
people,  i.  586,  698. 

Navy,  its  efficiency  under  Eadgar,  ordi- 
nances for  its  revival  under  ^thelred, 
^'  334>  335 ;  the  fleet  nused  by  the  con- 
tributions of  districts,  336-338 ;  its 
extent  under  Cnut,  507  ;  reduction 
in,  ii.  113 ;  paid  off,  121. 

Neal  of  Saint  Saviour,  drives  back  the 
English  from  the  Cdtentin,  i.  300; 
his  exploits  in  the  Breton  war,  465. 

Neal  the  Second,  chief  leader  in  the  re- 
bellion against  William,  ii.  242,  243; 
his  exploits  at  Val-te-dunes,  259. 

Needlework,  English  skill  iu,  i.  437. 

Neot,  Saints  his  legend,  i.  49. 

Nest,  daughter  of  Grufiydd  and  Eald- 
gyth,  ii.  659. 

Neostria,  its  union  with  Aquitaine,  i. 
154;  its  final  separation  from  Aus- 
trasia,  155. 

Nicolas  the  Second,  Pope,  receives 
Tostig  at  Rome,  ii.  453  ;  consecrates 
Walter  and  Gisa,  454;  deprives 
Ealdred,  ib. ;  yields  to  the  threats  of 
Tostig,  455. 

Nicoks,  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen,  Olegiti. 
mate  son  of  Richard  the  Third,  ii.  1 80. 

Nikaia,  Robert  of  Normandy  dies  and 
is  buried  at,  i.  473. 

Nithard,  his  use  of  geographical  names, 
L  603 ;  his  witness  as  to  language  in 
the  tenth  centuiTj  606. 

Nobility,different  forms  o^  i.  88;  growth 
of  the  doctrine  concerning,  251 ;  origin 
of^  in  Normandy,  ^6. 

Nomenclature,  load,  its  permanence  in 
£nffland,L  8;  in  Gaul,  16;  its  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  elements  in  En^^and, 
18,  383;  how  a£RBcted  by  Danish 
settlements,  48 ;  personal,  its  peculiar 
character  in  England,  303 ;  English, 
Danish,  and  Flenush  compared,  562, 
563  ;  state  of,  throughout  Europe  in 
the  tenth  oentuiy,  598. 


Norman^  use  of  the  word  as  i^pHed  to 
language,  i.  607. 

Normans,  how  blended  with  the  Eng- 
lish, i.  I,  9,  148 ;  commendation  of, 
in  Italy,  to  Leo  the  Nintii,  119; 
practical  effect  of  their  kindred  with 
the  English,  148;  their  national 
character,  149,  153 ;  they  adopt  the 
French  tongue  and  name,  149,  161, 
244;  effects  of  their  settlement  on 
general  history,  150;  their  exploits 
in  the  East,  150,  151 ;  in  Sicily,  16.; 
their  influence  on  art,  i&. ;  change  in 
their  tactics,  151;  the  race  every- 
where blended  with  the  conquered 
nations,  152 ;  special  effects  of  their 
settlement  in  Gaul,  153, 243;  French 
feelings  towards,  163;  titles  of  their 
princes,  169;  nature  of  their  settle- 
ment, 170;  massacre  of,  in  Britanny, 
182;  abst  the  Danes  against  England, 
283,  284  ;  begin  to  settle  in  England 
under  Emma,  301;  foreign  expedi- 
tions and  conquests,  458 ;  conquest  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  461 ;  struggle  be- 
tween Normans  and  Englishmen  be- 
gins with  the  accession  of  Eadward 
Uie  Confessor,  ii.  4 ;  promotion  ot  to 
high  office,  29 ;  their  calumnies  against 
Godwins  and  his  sons,  31 ;  their  in- 
fluence under  Eadward,  1 24, 1 58, 293 ; 
compared  with  that  of  the  Danes,  125 ; 
connexion  of  their  great  houses  with 
English  history,  181 ;  abuse  of  ecclesi- 
astical appointments  by  ^eir  Dukes, 
206;  position  of  the  Prelates,  ib.\ 
their  subjection  to  ducal  authority, 
207;  their  position  in  England  in  the 
later  days  of  Eadward  tiie  Confessor, 

^57-360. 
Normandy,  its  vassalage  to  France,  i. 
167,  210,  609-611;  original  extent 
of,  168;  no  early  records  of  its  histoiy, 
170;  condition  of  the  peasantry  of, 
171 ;  Danish  names  in,  ib.;  its  po- 
litical constitution,  172;  Christian  and 
heathen  parties,  180,  188.191,  200;. 
progress  of  the  French  language  m, 
180, 607 ;  its  supremacy  over  Britanny, 
1^5;  geographical  distribution  of  par- 
ties in,  189 ;  attached  to  Ducal  France 
under  Richard  the  Fearless,  208;  fresh 
Danish  settlements  in,  209 ;  the  Chris- 
tian party  seek  French  help,  ib.; 
absolute  independence  of  the  Duchy 
asserted,  220;  its  commendation  to 
Hugh  the  Great,  220, 221 ;  its  alliance 
with  Ducal  France,  212;  ravaged  by 
Lewis  and  Otto,  225 ;  spoken  of  as  a 
Kingdom,  234 ;  d^teinunes  the  fidl  of 
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the  Ktflings,  243  ;  its  positioii  estab. 
lUhed  by  the  Capetum  ravolutioii, 
•  344;  its  relation  with  the  Capetian 
.  Kings,  245 ;  character  of  its  early 
jurisprudence,  25  7 ;  its  increasing  con- 
nexion with  England,  284 ;  the  Danes 
received  in  its  ports,  298, 330 ;  .^^hel- 
red's  war  with,  300,  301 ;  its  results, 
302;  its  friendly  relations  with  France 
and  Britanny,  453,  454;  titles  of  its 
princes,  453,  454;  keeps  up  its  con- 
nexion with  Scandinayia,  458 ;  its 
slow  acquisition  of  any  territorial 
name,  605 ;  effects  of  William's  reign 
on,ii.i66, 167, 191;  anarchy  in,  daring 
WilUain's  minority,  189;  building  of 
castles,  t6.;  frequency  of  assassinations, 
190 ;  ill  relations  between  Normandy 
and  France  frt)m  the  accession  of 
William,  199 ;  causes  of  the  ill  feeling, 
201 ;  dispute  about  Tilli^res,  i6. ;  in- 
vasion of  Normandy  by  King  Heniy, 
203 ;  ecclesiastical  movement  in  Nor- 
mandy  —  foundation  of  monasteries, 
210;  connexion  of  the  religious  move- 
ment in  Normandy  with  the  Conquest 
of  England,  232  ;  Guy  of  Bargundy's 
scheme  for  a  division  of  the  Duchy, 
241  ;  William's  power  firmly  estab- 
lished in,  266;  supremacy  of  the 
French  element  confirmed,  267  ;  pros- 
perous condition  of,  under  William,  290. 
Northampton,  treaty  of,  L  121,  1 30, 144 ; 
burned  by  Thurkill,  34 7 ;  negotiations 
with  the  Northumbrians  at^  ii.  4S5- 

Northamptonshire,  ravaged  by  the 
Northumbrians,  ii.  486 ;  its  varied  re- 
lations to  the  great  Earldoms,  559 ; 
detached  frt)m  Northumberland  in 
favour  of  Waltheof,  559,  560. 

Northman,  Norman,  meaning  of  the 
name  in  English  topography,  i.  605. 

Northman,  son  of  Leofwine,  executed,  i. 
411,  719  ;  his  alleged  connexion  with 
Eadric,  411 ;  his  titles,  719. 

North  mannia,  Nortmannmy  Normannia, 
various  uses  of  the  name,  i.  605. 

Northumberland,  origin  of^  i.  25 ;  its 
greatness  in  the  sixth  century,  35; 
its  struggles  with  Merda,  36 ;  its 
greatness  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
decline,  37 ;  its  alleged  submission  to 
Charles  the  Great,  38,  559;  submits 
to  Ecgberht,  40;  conquered  by  the 
Danes,  45 ;  divided  by  them,  46 ;  oc- 
cupied by  the  Danes,  tb. ;  its  local  no- 
menclature, 48 ;  submits  to  .^3fred,  5  2 ; 
its  commendation  to  Eadward  the 
•Elder,  57i  1 23, 58 7 ;  incorporated  with 


the  Kingdom  by  .fithelstan,  59 ;  re- 
volts against  Eadmnnd,  61 ;  rednoed 
to  aa  Earidom,  61,  76;  fitvonred  by 
Eadgar,  65 ;  deposition  of  Kings  in, 
104,  105,  593 ;  local  independenoe  re- 
tained by,  116;  invaded  by  MalooLoi, 
326:  united  under  Uhtred,  327; 
savage  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
327,  ii.  49,  380,  520 ;  submits  to  Swe- 
CT^D*  i-  356  i  division  of  the  JEaridam 
underCnat,377;  its afiktra  under Cnut, 
444;  united  under  Siward,  522  ;  ex- 
teiit  of,  under  Oswiu  and  Oswald,  547 ; 
relations  of  Charles  the  Great  with, 
559 ;  formation  of  the  Kingdom.  580 ; 
succession  of  the  Earls  in,  644-646 ; 
its  condition  under  Siward,  u.  49; 
its  position,  5 1 ;  provincial  jealousy  of 
the  Northumbrians,  141 ;  they  sup- 
port Eadward  against  Crodwine,  ib. ; 
Tostig,  son  of  Godwine,  appointed 
Earl  of^  375 ;  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  380 ;  Tostig's  efforts  to  restore 
order,  ib. ;  invaded  by  Malcolm  King 
of  Soots  during  Tostig's  absence  at 
Rome,  457;  oppression  of  Tostig,  477; 
revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  agahist 
Tostig,  (6. ;  oonstitntional  poaitian  of 
Northumberland,  479;  rebel  Gem^t 
held  by  the  Northumbrians  at  Yoric, 
481 ;  Tostig  deposed  and  Moikere 
Elected  Earl,  ib. ;  the  Noitbnmbriaos 
massacre  the  followers  of  Tostig  and 
plunder  his  treasury,  484  ;  ravage 
Northamptonshire,  4^6 ;  n^;otiation8 
with  them,  487,  689, 690 ;  the  acts  of 
their  Gem6t  at  York  confirmed,  495. 

Norway,  comparatively  slight  inter- 
course of  England  with,  i.  44 ;  settle- 
ments in,  fix>m  ik»tland  and  Ireland, 
ib. ;  revolutions  o^  448 ;  reign  of 
Sahit  Olaf  over,  449,  450;  Cnut 
chosen  EJng  of,  450;  Cent's  son 
Sw^^  sucoseds  as  Kiog,  477;  is 
expelled  thence,  t^. ;  reign  of  Magnus, 
son  of  Saint  Olaf;  ib. ;  Harthacnuf s 
war  with  Magnus,  523. 

Norwegian  incursionSfdistinguished  from 
Danish,  i.  268. 

Nottingham,  seized  by  the  Danes,  i.  45 ; 
one  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  48;  re- 
covered by  Eadward  the  Elder,  61 ; 
its  connexion  with  Tostig,  ii.  560. 

tfoy,  the  reviver  of  Ship-money,  i.  339. 

O. 

Oecidentales,  equivalent  to  French,  L 

603,  604. 
Oda,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  favours 
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the  monks,  I  63;    his  embassy  to 
Hngh  the  Great,  198. 
Odda,  various  forms  of  the  name,  ii. 

565. 

Odda,  ft  kinsman  of  King  Eadward, 
set  oyer  the  western  shires  of  €rod- 
wine*8  Earldom,  ii.  158,  564-565; 
his  death  and  character,  406,  407; 
afterwards  Earl  of  the  Hwiocas,  407, 
566;  becomes  a  monk,  407;  his  al- 
leged French  origin,  565 ;  his  fi&mily 
and  signatmi^s,  ib. 

Oddington,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  565. 

Odo,  King  of  the  West  Franks,  his 
homage  to  Amulf,  i.  1 20 ;  his  defence 
of  Paris,  157,  161;  his  election  as 
King,  157. 

Odo,  son  of  Herleva  by  Herlwin  of 
Conterille,  see  of  Bayeux  bestowed 
on,  ii  208 ;  his  character  in  England, 
ib,;  and  in  Normandy,  209;  his 
work  in  Bayeux  cathedral,  %b, 

Odo  the  Second  of  Chartres.  marries 
Matilda  of  Normandy,  i.  454  ;  his 
war  with  Richard  the  Good,  455,  457  ; 
war  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou  with,  ii. 
371 ;  defeated  by  Fulk  in  the  battle 
of  Pontic vois,  372;  his  last  days,  2  74 ; 
his  war  with  King  Henry  of  France, 
ib. ;  his  attempt  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  t6.;  his  defeat  and  death 
at  Bar,  275 ;  distinguished  from  his 
grand&ther,  619 ;  various  accounts  of 
his  wars,  619-621 ;  how  looked  on  in 
Germany,  620. 

Odo,  fourth  son  of  King  Bobert,  i.  466. 

Odo,  Cornea  or  Consul,  question'  of  his 
identity,  565. 

Ofi&k,  first  King  of  the  East- Angles,  i.  25. 

Offit,  King  of  the  Mercians,  his  victories, 
i.  38 ;  his  dealings  with  Charles  the 
Great,  38,  560;  titles  given  to,  561. 

Olal  Tryggveeson,  King  of  the  North- 
men, Sagas  of  his  early  life,  L  267, 

■  287 ;  ravages  Cheshire,  268 ;  present 
at  the  battle  of  Maldon,  ib, ;  invades 
England  in  concert  with  Swegen, 
285 ;  driven  back  from  London,  286 ; 
ravages  Southern  England,  286,  287  ,* 
makes  peace  with  iEthelred,  288; 
his  confirmation  and  adoption,  ib. ; 
his  fidelity  to  his  engagement,  ib. ;  his 
forcible  introduction  of  Christianity 
Into  Norway,  t&  ;  his  death,  ib.;  other 
accounts  of  his  conversion,  ib. 

Olaf,  Saint,  son  of  Harold,  his  alleged 
share  in  the  wars  of  JBthelred  and 
Cnut,  i.  368,  373;  his  baptism,  373; 
his  alleged  help  to  the  sonsof  Eadmund 
bmm&t  40X  ;  hut  reign  in  Norway, 


449 ;  brings  Bishops  and  other  church- 
men from  England,  ib. ;  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  heathens,  ib. ;  summoned* 
to  hold  the  Crown  of  Norway  as  vassal 
of  Cnut,  450 ;  rejects  the  summons, 
and  is  attacked  by  Cnut,  ib, ;  allies 
himsdf  with  the  Swedish  King  Omund, 
ib.;  defeats  Cnut  at  the  Helga,  ib.; 
expeUed  by  Cnut,  who  is  chosen  King 
of  all  Norway,  ib.;  killed  at  Stik- 
klestad,  and  looked  upon  as  a  martyr, 
ib.;  his  alleged  presence  in  Nor- 
mandy, 456. 

Olaf,  Saint,  Saga  of;  quoted,  i.  448, 686. 

Olaf  or  James,  King  of  the  Swedes,  half- 
brother  of  Cnut,  protects  the  children 
of  Eadmund  Ironside,  i.  410. 

Old-English^  technical  use  of  tiie  word, 
i.54«- 

Olney,  conference  of,  between  Cnut  and 
Eadmund,  i.  393 ;  different  accounts 
of;  688-693 ;  position  of  the  place,  690. 

Omund,  his  presence  at  the  battle  of 
the  Helga,  i.  743. 

Orderic,  his  affected  use  of  nationalnames, 
i-  555-536 ;  his  account  of  the  death 
of  Swegen,  666 ;  character  of  his  His- 
tory, ii.  162 ;  his  profession  at  Ouohe, 
213;  his  account  of  Harold,  539;  of 
the  marriage  of  Eadward  the  JBthel- 
ing,  651. 

Orienialea,  equivalent  to  German,  i. 
603,  604. 

Orleans,  Bobert  son  of  Hugh  Capet 
crowned  at,  i.  240. 

Otmvlum,  quoted,  ii.  498. 

Osbeom,  son  of  Ulf,  his  banishment,  ii. 
10,  63,  521. 

Osbeom,  son  of  Siward,  his  death,  ii. 
643*  644. 

Osbem,  on  the  election  of  Eadward  the 
Martyr,  i.  626;  on  the  taking  of 
Canterbury,  658 ;  on  the  baptism  of 
Cnut,  676. 

Osbem,  guardian  of  William,  ii.  192; 
murdered  at  Vaudreuil  by  William 
of  Montgomery,  195 ;  his  son  William 
Fitz-Osbem,  196. 

Osbem,  son  of  Richard,  son  of  Scrob, 
ii*  345 ;  surrenders  his  castie,  and 
throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Earl 
Leofric,  ib.;  favourably  received  by 
Macbeth,  ib. ;  his  later  possession  of 
land  and  office  in  Herefordshire,  ib. 

Osgod  Clapa,  banished,  ii.  63,  89;  pro- 
bably entered  the  service  of  Swegen 
Estrithson,  90;  his  movements,  99, 
108;  appears  on  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
108 ;  takes  his  wife  firom  Bruges,  and 
sails  back,  to  Benmark,  ib. ;  destruc- 
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don  of  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  ib. ; 

his  deftth,  373. 
OtUo,  Earl  of  Deira,  hia  &vour  with 

£adgar  and  baniahment  under  £ad* 

ward,  i.  264. 
ObUc,  companion  of  Kolf^  his  French 

and  Christian  policy,  i.  182 ;  acts  as 

regent  for  Richard  the  Fearless,  212. 
Osmand,  delivers  Richard  the  Fearless, 

L  212. 
Oswald,  Saint,  restores  the  power  of 

Korthmnberland,  i  36 ;  extent  of  his 

dominions,  547. 
Oswin  of  Northumberland,  extent  of  his 

dominions,  L  36,  37,  547. 
Oswulf;  son  of  Eadwul^  appointed  to 

the  Earldom  of  Bemioia,  i.  522,  ii. 

483. 

Otto  theGreat,marriee  Eadgy  thdaughter 
of  Eadward  the  Elder^,  i.  60 ;  his  resto- 
ration of  the  Empire,  142 ;  his  aooes- 
sion  to  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  201 ; 
his  war  with  Lewis  for  Lotharingia, 
202 ;  the  French  Princes  do  homage 

.  to  him,  203,  204;  his  reconciliation 
with  Lewis,  205 ;  their  later  relations, 
205, 208 ;  interferesonbehalf  of  Lewis, 
219;  joins  Lewis  in  the  war  with 
Hugh  and  Richard,  224 ;  their  &ilnre 
before  Paris  and  Bouen,  225;  his 
death,  2.^5;  in  what  sense  saluted 
JmpenUor,  553;  speaks  French  and 
Slavonic,  606;  his  intimate  alliance 
with  Eadgar,  ii.  582. 

Otto  the  Second,  Ehnperor,  succeeds  his 
father,  i.  235 ;  his  changed  relations 
towards  Lo&ar,  236 ;  invades  France, 
ib.;  his  dealings  with  Hugh  Capet, 
237;  his  death,  ib.;  establishes  the 
Mark  of  Sleswick,  45 1 ;  speaks  Latin, 
606. 

Otto  the  Third,  Emperor,  anarchy  of  his 
minority,  i.  237 ;  his  short  and  won- 
derful reign,  305. 

Otto,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  receives 
the  Duchy  of  Buigundy,  i.  231. 

Otto  of  Freisingen,  his  use  of  geogra- 
phical names,  i.  602,  603. 

Ouche,  Abbey  of.    See  Saint  Evroul, 

Outlawry,  compared  with  aqua  et  ignig 
inierdictio,  i.  499. 

Outlawiy  of  Danish  Elings  under  ^Sfchel- 
red,  force  of  the  act,  i.  365,  366. 

Owen  of  Wales  in  alliance  with  England 
against  Meredydd,  i.  282,  2S3. 

Oxford,  burned  by  Thurkill,  i.  343; 
gives  hostages  to  Swegen,  357;  its 
early  histoiy,  370 ;  its  importance  in 
the  eleventh  century,  ib. ;  burning  of 
tiie  minster  at,  371 ;  renewal  of  Bad- 


gar^s  Law  at,  417;  the  Kingdom 
divided  at,  between  Harold  and  Har- 
thacnat,  482 ;  Harold  crowned  at,  484 ; 
dies  at^  504;  the  Narthumbdans 
march  to,  ii.  494;  Cnot's  Iaw  re- 
newed at,  495,  089;  its  connexion 
with  JSMgar,  565;  Gemdtat,  689. 
Oxfordshire,  ravaged  by  Thurkiu,  i 
345 ;  forms  part  of  the  Earldom  of 
Swegen,  ii.  36,  561 ;  joined  to  that  of 
GyrSi,  566,  567. 

P. 

Pagtu,  use  of  the  word,  L  579,  ii.  406. 

Paigrave,  Sir  Francis,  his  history  of  the 
]£iglish  Commonwealth,  i.  68;  his 
views  of  the  English  Empire,  ib. ;  of 
the  Thegnhood.  79;  of  the  Witan, 
102 ;  character  of  his  history  of  Nor- 
mandy, 148,  154 ;  his  defenoe  of  the 
later  Karlings,  160;  hia  use  of  the 
names  "  Saxon"  and  **  English,"  537, 
541;  his  theoiy  of  the  Bretwaldaa, 
542,  545 ;  his  account  of  the  rdatjona 
of  Charles  the  Great  with  Britain, 
559>  560 ;  his  account  of  Earl  Ralph, 
562,  563 ;  his  derivation  of  the  word 
King,  583 ;  his  views  on  the  'Wxtena- 
gem6t,  590;  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  599;  his  misinterpreta- 
tion of  Widukind,  607  ;  his  views  of 
the  vassalage  of  Normandy,  6 1  o,  61 1 ; 
on  the  death  of  William  T 
619;  on  the  relations  of 
with  Normandy,  632;  on  Wulfiie 
Spot;  656 ;  on  the  family  of  Letrfwine 
01  Meroia,  717;  on  Tostig.  EkA  of 
Huntingdon,  768,  769 ;  his  surmise 
as  to  the  death  of  the  iEtheling  Ead- 
ward, ii.  412;  on  the  Earidom  of 
HerdTordshire,  562. 

Pallig,  Danish  Earl,  takes  servioe  wadet 
.^Sthelred,  i  306;  his  treason,  507; 
killed  in  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brioe, 

314- 

Papal  le^tes  in  England,  iL  458. 

Paris,  origin  of  its  importance,  i  153, 
155;  its  importance  as  a  bolwwk 
against  the  Northmen,  156;  origin 
of  its  dynasty,  ib.;  its  sieges  by  the 
Northmen,  156,  157;  the  centre  of 
the  French  nation  and  language,  157 ; 
besieged  in  vain  by  Lewis  and  Otto, 
225;  threatened  by  Otto  the  Second, 
236;  becomes  the  capital,  438;  bvzt 
not  the  crowning  plaoe,  940;  inegnlar 
coronations  at,  ib. ;  compaiiaon  with 
London,  278. 

Parliament,  powers  of,  compared  with 
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of  tfaa  Mieieiit  Witan,  i.  104, 
109,  iia;  priyileee  oi^  iti  probable 
origin,  1 13 ;  use  m  the  word  in  Nor- 
ToaZidyt  355. 

Po^ricMm.  use  of  the  word,  i.  i6<>.  564 ; 
applied  to  ^thelred  of  Mercia,  563, 
564;  to  Charles  the  Great,  585. 

Patronymics,  names  of  places  derived 
from,  i.  563,  563. 

Paul  Wamefiid,  his  aoooont  of  the 
Lombards,  i.  580. 

Pearson,  Mr.,  on  Harold  and  Gisa,  ii. 
680. 

Peasants,  Noiman,  their  revolt,  i.  355 ; 
their  regular  political  organization, 
355t  256;  the  revolt  omidied,  357; 
its  probable  results,  ib, 

P«gge*B  account  of  Danegel<]^  ii.  599. 

Peiraieus,  inscriptloD  at,  said  to  com- 
memorate Harold  Hardrada,  ii.  579. 

Pembrokeshire,  its  Flemish  occupation 
and  local  nomenclature,  i.  563. 

Pen,  Cenwealh*B  victory  over  the  Welsh 
at,  L  382-383. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  his  wars  with 
Northumberland  and  Wessex,!.  35, 36. 

Penhow,  the  men  of  Somenetshire  and 
Devonshire  defeated  by  the  Danes  at, 

i.  310- 

Penselwood,  Eadmnnd's  victory  at,  i. 
382-383 ;  description  of  the  site  and 
its  antiquities,  to. 

Peterborough  CSuronicle,  its  character, 
i.  399;  on  the  assessment  of  1008, 
647 ;  on  the  date  of  the  battle  of  the 
Helga,  742 ;  on  the  candidature  of 
Harold  and  Harthacnut,  753;  on 
the  burial  of  Harold  the  First,  764; 
on  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  ii. 
577  ;  on  Godwine,  600,  601 ;  on  the 
^theling  Eadward,  647. 

Philip  of  Comines,  his  remarks  on  the 
imprisonment  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
L  174. 

Picquigny,  William  Longsword  mur- 
dered at,  i.  204. 

Picts,  their  origin,  i.  14 ;  relations  with 
Northumberland,  37,  547;  mdepen- 
dent  of  Ecgberht,  42. 

Pilgrimage,  ill  effects  of,  ii.  456. 

Pippin,  King  of  the  Franks,  his  elec- 
tion, i.  596. 

Pirates,  the  Normans  so  called,  i.  163, 
169,  353. 

Poitiers,  Hugh  the  Great  defeated  by 
William  of  Aquitaine  at,  i.  330 ;  gifts 
of  Emma  to  the  church  of  St.  Hilary 
at,  438. 

Poland,  its  commendation  to  the  Empire, 
i.  119. 


Pole,  Cardinal,  his  theory  of  Kingship, 
i.684. 

Pontiiien,  position  of  the  County,  i.  193* 

Popa,  Damsh  wife  of  Rolf,  i.  179,  613 ; 
mother  of  William  Longsword,  170. 

Popes,  German,  of  Imperial  nomination, 
ii.  96. 

Porlock,  Harold's  victory  at,  ii.  316. 

Port,  question  as  to  his  mythiosl  cha- 
racter, i.  ID. 

PoHuB  IHua,  Wissant,  i.  486. 

Pot,  Philip,  his  theory  of  Kingship,  i. 
584. 

Proedux,  title  of  English  Kings,  i.  553. 

Primioeriui,  title  of  English  King%  i. 

55a. 

Prvnctt  modem  use  of  the  word,  i.  573. 

Principalities,  minor,  numerous  in  Eng- 
land, i.  36. 

Prokopios,  his  notices  of  early  English 
history,  i.  33,  30,  5^6-558;  illustrates 
English  tactics,  370;  his  use  of  the 
won!  "AttiAoi,  530,  558 ;  his  account 
of  Brittia  and  Brettania,  556-557; 
of  the  legend  of  Radiger,  558. 

Property  qualification  not  zieeded  for 
the  Witenagemdt,  i.  590. 

Prosper,  his  notice  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain,  i.  530,  557. 

Prussia,  her  action  in  the  campaign  of 
1866,  i.  395. 


Q/^iun,  title  of,  abolished  in  Wessex  and 
retained  in  Mercia,  i.  565 ;  meaning 
of  the  word,  583. 


Radiger,  King  of  the  Vami,  legend  of, 

»•  553- 

Radnor,  reckoned  part  of  Herefordshire, 
ii.  684. 

Regnald,  Regenwald,  Ranald,  submits 
to  Eadward  the  Elder,  L  566 ;  various 
persons  of  the  name,  560. 

Ralph  of  Mantes,  son  of  Drogo  and 
Godffifu,  accompanies  his  uncle  Ead- 
ward to  England,  i.  519;  holds  the 
Earldom  of  Worcestershire,  iL  109, 
563 ;  comes  to  Eadward  at  Gloucester, 
139;  holds  the  Mercian  portion  of 
Swegen's  Earldom,  1 58, 562 ;  his  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  Crown,  367, 415 ; 
his  defeat  by  Gru£fydd  and  i£l%ar 
near  Hereford,  387  ;  his  death,  ^15 ; 
question  of  his  position  in  Heremrd- 
shire,  562,  563. 

Ralph  of  Wacey,  son  of  Archbishop 
Robert  of  Rouen,  his  murder  of  Count 
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Oilberi,  il.  193;  chosen  as 

of  Duke  M'iUiAm  of  Normandy,  198. 

X«]|)h  of  Tetton,  leftyes  the  rebela  a.t 

Val-^e-dnnes  and  joina  William,  iL 

353. 
JRah>h  the  Black,  on  the  mjuiiage  of 

Aarl  Godwioe,  i.  724. 
Bamabory,  aeat  of  the  Wiltshire  Biahop- 

rick,  L  319;  poverty  of  the  aee,  ii 

401. 
Bamaey,  Abbey  o^  Cnnt^s  boildinga  »t, 

L438. 
Ramsey,  History  of,   qaoted,  L  413; 

sfeoriea  of  Banes  in  Cnut's  time,  428 ; 

of  Britiah  robbers,  429 ;  character  of 

Gnot  in,  438. 
Bandol^  Yiaooont  of  Bigrsaz,  joina  the 

rebellion  against   William,  ii.   243;. 

flies  from  the  battle  of  Val-^s-dunes, 

359- 

Rane,  fostep-fiither  of  Saint  Olai;  L  401. 

lUnig,  Earl  of  the  Magesctas,  i.  401, 
438,  557;  sent  against  Worcester, 
515 ;  extent  of  bis  Earldom,  561. 

Raren,  the  Banish  enaign,  i.  383. 

Beading,  burned  by  the  Danes,  i.  339. 

Reginald,  Count  of  Burgundy,  marries 
AdeUza^  daughter  of  Richard  the 
Good,  i.  460 ;  helped  by  his  father- 
in-law,  i&. 

JUx  Saxonwn,  i.  773. 

Rheims,  importance  of  the  Archbishop- 
rick  in  the  tenth  century,  i.  194 ;  its 
lands  seized  by  Herbert  of  Verman- 
dois,  30I ;  disputes  about  the  see,  204, 
336,  337;  gifts  of  Lewis  to,  304 ;  taken 
1^  Lewis  and  Otto,  325 ;  spoiled  by 
Theobald,  333  ;  its  permanent  position 
as  crowning-place,  339-340 ;  Synod 
of;  held  by  Leo  the  Ninth,  ii.  iii. 

Rhuddlan,  Harold's  march  to,  iL  466 ; 
Orufiydd's  palace  at.  ib. 

Bhyd-y-Groes,  Grufi^dd's  victory  at,  i. 
503. 

Rhys,  brother  of  Gruffydd  King  of  the 
South- Welsh,  his  plundering  expedi- 
tions into  England,  ii.  347 ;  decree 
of  the  Witan  for  his  execution,  ib.\ 
beheaded,  and  his  head  brought  to 
Eadward,  348. 

JUeardu  Mice,  Normandy  so  called,  i. 
601. 

Richard  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  the  Nor- 
mans, his  doubtful  birth,  i.  305  ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Duchy,  306;  his  long 
reign,  ib.;  legends  of  his  childhood, 
%b,;  his  reign  attaches  Normandy  to 
Ducal  France,  308  ;  his  apostasy  in 
childhood,  309  ;  recovered  by  King 
Lewis,  3 1 1 ;  invested  with  the  Duchy, 


3t3 ;  legend  of  his  captivity  at  Late, 
ib.;  his  power  restorsd  by  Haiold 
Blaatand,  317;  oommends  himadf  to 
Hugh  the  Great,  330;  lengtii  of  faia 
reign,  339 ;  comparatire  peace  of  hia 
later  yean,  330 ;  acts  aa  goardxaa  to 
Hugh  Capet,  331 ;  mairies  hia  nster 
Emima  and  does  homage  to  him,  ib^ 
question  of  his  homage  to  Lothar, 
ib.;  Ida  relations  to  Theobald  of 
Chartres,  333;  attempts  to  diaperae 
Lothar's  assembly  at  Soisaoiia,  ib,; 
defeats  Theobald,  333:  preaches  to 
the  Danes,  ib. ;  his  mediation  in 
Handera,  338 ;  his  share  in  the  elee- 
tioQ  of  Hugh  Capet,  343  ;  his  natural 
children,  253;  his  marriage  with  Gun- 
nor,  353,  613,  ii  179;  his  granta 
to  tiie  Ghureh,  L  353 ;  hia  foundation 
of  Fecamp,  <5.;  hia  djapnte  with 
.^hebred,  353,  384 ;  hia  death,  353; 
his  relations  to  France,  609,  61 1. 

Richard  the  Good,  Duke  of  the  Nap- 
mans,  his  accession,  i.  354 ;  his  aristo- 
cratic feelings,  ib,;  threatened  by 
.^thelred,  300 ;  gives  no  help  to  Eng^ 
l^^d,  339 ;  hi^  Scandinavian  allianoes, 
340;  receives  .^helred  and  his  fikmily, 
360 ;  his  friendly  relations  with  King 
Robert  of  France,  453 ;  azul  with 
Britanny,  454  ;  his  war  with  Odo  of 
Chartres,  455  ;  allies  himself  with  two 
heathen  Sea-Kings,  456  ;  peace  made 
by  the  mediation  of  King  Robert, 
457  ;  hia  Burgundian  war,  460 ;  un- 
broken peace  between  him  and  Gnut, 
463  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Richard  the  Thiid,  son  of  Richard  the 
(rood,  perhaps  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  Duchy,  i.  463 ;  auoceeda 
his  &ther,  ib,;  his  dispute  with  hia 
brother  Robert,  ib. ;  his  death,  464. 

Richard  the  First,  King  of  En^band, 
character  of  his  reign,  i.  6  ;  his  hom- 
age to  the  Empire,  i3o;  renonnces 
the  special  homage  of  the  Soots,  570 ; 
his  titles,  586. 

Richard  the  Second,  King  of  England, 
deposed  by  Parliament,  i.  105 ;  hia 
character  compared  with  that  of 
JBthelred,  398. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Fork,  nature  of  hia 
claims  on  the  Crown,  i.  595. 

Richard,  third  son  of  King  Robert,  re- 
bels against  his  brother  Henry,  i.  466. 

Richard,  son  of  Scrob,  builds  a  castle  in 
Herefordshire,  ii.  136 ;  his  son  Osbeni, 

345. 
Richard's  Castile,  foundation  of,  ii.  136. 
Richer,  character  of  his  hisUwy,  L  147; 
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its  value,  198 ;  his  feeling  towardB 
England,  20a,  319;  towards  the  Em- 
pire, 236;  his  use  of  geographical 
names,  598,  599;  on  the  election  of 
Lewis,  615 ;  on  the  death  of  William 
Longsword,  616;  his  evidence  as  to 
language,  666. 

R\g*%'maX  Saga,  its  legend  of  the  three- 
fold division  of  men,  i.  81. 

Bingmere,  Ulfcytel  defeated  at,  by  Thur- 
lull,  i.  344* 

Biulf^  rebels  against  William  Longsword, 
i.  188. 

Bobert,  Duke  of  the  Normans,  son  of 
Bichard  the  Good,  succeeds  his 
brother  Bichard  the  Third,  i.  464; 
popularly  known  as  the  '*  Devil "  and 
the  **  Magnificent,"  ib. ;  suppresses  re- 
volts  at  home,  ifr.;  reduces  Britanny 
to  sobmiflsion,  465  ;  restores  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  ib. ;  restores  King  Henry, 
466;  protects  the  English  M^el- 
ings,  ib,;  relations  between  him  and 
Cnut,  467  ;  marries  Estrith,  sister  of 
Cnut,  467,  468  ;  supposed  wars  be- 
tween him  and  Cnut,  468;  his  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  |he  Mtheiinga, 
468,  469 ;  his  character,  469,  474 ; 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade 
England,  469;  probable  results  of 
such  an  invasion,  470 ;  his  death  at 
Nikaia  in  Bithynia,  473;  his  con- 
nexion with  Herleva,  ii.  177;  raises 
her  kinsfolk  to  honours,  ib. ;  birth  of 
his  son  William,  1 78 ;  announces  his 
intention  of  pilgrimage,  185;  proposes 
William  as  bis  successor,  186. 

Bobert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
his  Crusade,  i.  153. 

Robert  the  Strong,  origin  and  history  of 
his  family,  i.  154,  157  ;  the  March  of 
Paris  granted  to  him,  156. 

Robert,  Duke  of  the  French,  defeats 
Bolf  at  Charties,i.  165  ;  the  Norman 
settlement  made  at  his  cost,  166; 
godbther  to  Rolf,  ib,;  elected  King, 
1 73  ;  killed  at  Soissons,  1 74. 

Robert,  King  of  the  French,  his  domestic 
troubles,  i.  453  ;  his  alliance  with 
Richard  the  Good,  454 ;  makes  peace 
between  Richard  and  Odo  of  Cbartres, 

457. 
Robert,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  said  to 
have  baptized  Saint  Ohif,  i.  457  ; 
legitimated  son  of  Richard  the  Fear^ 
less,  ii.  178, 179 ;  his  secular  position 
asCountof  Evreux,t5.;  his  marriage, 
ib. ;  his  death,  207  ;  a  fore&ther  of 
Simon  of  Montfort,  ib. ;  rebels  against 
Duke  Robert,  464. 


.Bobert,  son  of  Herlwin  and  Herleva, 
William's  grant  of  Mortain  to,  ii.  289. 

Robert,  son  of  Wymarc,  Staller  under 
Eadward,  ii.  346;  Eadward's  grant 
of  a  prebend  to,  550. 

Bobert,  Prior  of  Saint  Ouen*s  and 
Abbot  of  Jumi^es,  his  &vour  with 
Eadward  the  Confessor,  ii.  69;  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  London,  ib, ;  his 
baneful  influence,  70 ;  revives  calum- 
nies against  Godwine,  70,  128;  his 
connexion  with  the  Norman  invasion. 
71 :  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, 118;  returns  from  Rome  with 
hiBpaUiQm,i2o;  refuses  to  consecrate 
Spearhafoo,  ib.;  indignation  at  his 
appointment  to  Canterbury,  128;  his 
cabals  against  Godwine,  ia8,  136; 
his  flight  on  the  return  of  Godwine, 
329.  6a8. 

Robert  the  Bigod,  charges  William  the 
Warling  with  treason,  ii.  288. 

Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  killed  in  battle, 
ii.  197. 

Bobert  Wiscard,  his  victories  over  both 
Empires,  i.  153. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  his  use  of  the 
word  Saxon,  i.  531. 

Robertson,  Mr.  E.  W.,  his  views  on  the 
commendation  of  Scotland,  i.  567 ;  on 
the  cession  of  Lothian  discussed,  573- 
579 ;  his  note  on  the  Danelage,  644 ; 
on  Simeon's  version  of  the  siege 
of  Durham,  738 ;  on  the  war  with 
Macbeth,  ii.  641. 

Rochester,  besieged  by  ^thelred,  i. 
265;  lands  of  the  Bishoprick  seized 
and  restored,  265,  294;  besieged  by 
the  Danes,  294 ;  its  present  diocese, 

34>- 

Boger  of  Beaumont^  sent  against  Roger 
of  Toesny,  ii.  197 ;  forefather  of  the 
first  house  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester, 
ib. 

Roger  of  Montgomery,  his  banishment, 
ii.194;  his  five  sons,tb.;  his  wife  Mabel, 
daughter  of  William  Talvas,  ib. ;  his 
position  among  the  Norman  con- 
querors of  England,  194,  550;  his 
titles,  195  ;  his  bounty  to  monks,  ib. 

Roger  of  Toesny,  his  exploits  in  Spain, 
i.  460 ;  his  descent,  461 ;  his  marriage, 
ib,;  rebels  against  William,  ii  197; 
killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  his  account  of  the 
cession  of  Lothian,  i.  575 ;  character 
of  his  history,  576;  his  account  of 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Brioe,  637 ;  of 
the  marriage  of  Emma,  663 ;  of  the 
conference  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund, 
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691 ;  of  the  death  of  Eedmund  Iron* 
nda,  695;  of  iElfgifti  of  North- 
hAinpton,  714,  715 ;  of  the  death  of 
Eadricy  7^1 ;  of  the  ezploits  of  Grod- 
wine,  733 ;  of  the  trial  and  acquittal 
of  Glodwiney  766;  of  the  supposed 
enniity  hetween  Harold  and  Tostig, 

a.  653. 

BoU;  his  Bettleine&t  in  Nenstria,  i.  105 ; 
its  analogy  with  that  of  Gothruin  in 
East-Anglia,  ib. ;  its  effBcts,  ib. ;  fbnns 
of  his  name,  163 ;  his  earlier  exploits, 
164 ;  he  oocupies  Rouen,  165 ;  his  de- 
feat at  Chartres,  t6. ;  cession  made  to 
him  at  Clair-on-Epte,  t5. ;  his  faith- 
fttlnees  to  Charles  the  Simple,  167, 
1 74 ;  legend  of  his  homage,  167 ;  his 
▼assalage,  167,  609 ;  character  cl  his 
government,  169;  his  wars  with 
France,  174;  his  acquisition  of  6a- 
yeuz,  175 ;  his  abdication  and  death, 
A.;  legeods  of  his  death,  178;  his 
marriages,  179,  6ia;  birth  of  his  son 
WilUam  Longsword,  1 79 ;  renewal  of 
his  Law,  317;  in  what  sense  said  to 
speak  English,  608. 

'Vmfialmw  /SaflriXc^s,  Romanorvm  Impe- 
rotor,  title  of  the  Eastern  Emperors, 

i.  585. 

Boman  de  Bou.    See  Waoe. 

Momana  Ungua^  use  of  the  phrase,  L 
606. 

Bomance  languages,  thdr  origin,  L  16 ; 
their  influence  on  English,  17 ;  state 
of,  in  the  tenth  oentoiy,  606-609. 

Bdmanos,  Emperor,  his  defeat  at  Manzi- 
kert,  i.  151. 

Bome,  increased  connexion  of  English 
ecclesiastics  with,  ii  67;  Synod  of, 
1 15 ;  ill  effects  of  pilgrimsges  to,  456. 

Boskild,  Annak  of,  their  account  of  the 
war  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund,  i.  688. 

Bouen,  kernel  of  the  Norman  Duchy,  i. 
163,  168 ;  its  conquest  by  Rolf,  165 ; 
loss  of^  by  the  Duchy  of  France,  166 ; 
French  spoken  at,  under  William  Long- 
swcrd,  180,  191,  607 ;  occupied  by 
Lewis,  an,  314;  vainly  besieged  by 
Lewis  and  Otto,  335 ;  its  commercial 
connexion  with  London,  380. 

Budolf ,  described  as  a  kinisman  of  King 
Eadward,  appointed  to  the  Abbey  H 
Abingdon,  ii.  119. 

Budolf,  last  Kinff  of  Burgundy,  i.  460. 

Budolf,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  defeats  Bolf 
at  Chartres,  i.  165 ;  elected  King  of 
the  French,  174;  defeats  the  North- 
men at  Limoges,  178,  180 ;  sole  King 
after  the  deatii  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
181. 


BodolC  fiither  of  Richer  tbe  UsterisD, 
reoovers  Ladn  for  Lewis,  L  338. 

Budolf  Glaber,  his  way  ci  speaking  of 
the  Norman  Dukes,  i.  453 ;  <tf  the 
Enstern  Empire,  463;  his  aoooant 
of  the  election  of  Lewis,  597,616; 
of  the  death  of  William  Longsword, 
619 ;  of  the  submisBion  of  Sootlaiid 
to  Cnut^  741 :  of  Duke  Bobert's  pil- 
grimage, 748 ;  of  Folk  of  Anjoa,  fL 
618 ;  of  (Mo  of  Chartres,  619,  630. 

Budolf  Tosta,  regent  of  Nonnandy  for 
Bichard  the  Feariess,  L  3X a. 

Budolf  of  Ivry,  his  birth,  i  35a ;  i 
the  peasant  revolt,  357. 

Bussia,  alleged  refiige  of  the 
Eadmund,  i.  410. 

Butland,  its  history,  i.  563. 


Ssgas,  Scandinavian,  their  reUtion  to 
English  history,  L  3j;8. 

Saint  Clement  Danes,  diureh  of,  L  765. 

Saint  EvTOul,  or  Ouche,  Abbey  o^  ii.  3 1 3, 
336 ;  the  home  of  Orderic  Vital,  ib, ; 
story  of  Ebrulf  or  Evroul,  its  founder, 
336 ;  escapes  the  Danish  ravages,  327 ; 
pillfl^  by  Hugh  the  Great.  A. ;  the 
monastery  forsaken,  328 ;  chon^  re- 
stored by  Bestold,  ib»;  lands  and 
church  of  Ssint  Evroul  granted  to 
Bee,  330 ;  restoration  of  SsLit  Evroul, 
331 ;  its  Priois,  ib. 

Saint  Michael's  Mounts  its  posltioin  and 
foundation,  i.  183 ;  grants  to  it,  353, 

515.  534. 

Samt  Biquier,  Abbey  of,  ii.  53  a. 

Sali8bury,romoval  of  the  Bishoprick  from 
the  Old  to  the  New,  L  390 ;  description 
and  history  of,  318,  319 ;  sacked  by 
Swegen,  318. 

Sandwich,  seizuro  of  Church  property 
at,  i.  501. 

Satrap,  equivalent  to  Ealdonnan  among 
the  Old- Saxons,  i.  579. 

Saxo  Crammaticus,  character  of  his 
historv,  i.  358 ;  his  account  of  the 
last  days  of  Swegen,  665;  of  the 
murder  of  Eadmund,  697;  of  the 
death  of  Ulf,  738 ;  of  the  Honsecark, 
733;  of  Cnut*s  kingdoms,  743;  of 
the  marriage  of  Gunhild,  745 ;  oi  the 
maniage  of  Bobert  and  Estri^,  748; 
of  Cuut's  death,  750 ;  of  CnaVs 
Under-kingdoms,75i;  of  the  sanctity 
of  Eadwaid,  ii.  533 ;  of  the  character 
of  Harold,  541. 

Saaxtnt  not  used  as  a  national  name  in 
England  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
l-5^9*  530;  always  applied  to  the 
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English  by  the  Celts  of  Britain,  53^- 
532 ;  instance  of  its  use  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 530 ;  not  opposed  to  Norman 
before  Robert  of  Gloucester,  531 ;  iti 
use  in  Latin  writers,  53a ;  probable 
causes  of  its  use,  534 ;  modem  misap- 
plication of  the  word,  539. 

Scueon  Shqjre,  meaning  of  the  words, 
i.  II. 

Saxonidt  name  applied  to  Lothian,  i. 
530 ;  to  all  England,  533-534 ;  pro- 
bably an  older  name  than  England, 

533.  ^5. 
Saxonice,  use  of  the  word,  i.  304,  532- 

534- 

Saxons,  their  early  ravages  in  Britain, 
i  II,  13 ;  accurate  use  of  the  name, 
13 ;  name  applied  to  the  English  and 
the  Celts,  %b, ;  their  share  in  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  21,  aa;  Kingdoms 
founded  by  them,  a3,  24 ;  their  settle- 
ments in  Gaul,  176, 177;  legends  of 
theb  origin,  558. 

Saxons,  01d»  their  form  of  government, 
i.  579;  their  share  in  the  Lombard 
migration,  580,  581. 

Saxonum  JRex,  import  of  the  title,  i.  58, 

71.  535. 
Saxony,  ravaged  by  Danes  and  Swedes, 

i.   289;    dififerent  meanings  of   the 

word,  598. 
Sceorstan,  identified  with  Sherstone  in 

Wiltshire,  i.  679. 
Se^,  a  small  vess^  i.  648. 
Schmid,  Dr.  Reinhold,  his  collection  of 

English  Laws,  i.  68,  583 ;  his  views 

on  Anlaf^  639. 
SdrgemiU,  its  constitution,  i.  99,  591 ; 

taxes  assessed  in,  339  ;  presided  over 

by  the  Bishop  and  EaMorman,  433 ; 

instances  of  in  Woroesterahire,   ii. 

5^3- 
Scotland,  influence  of  the  Civil  Law  in, 
i.  17;  vassalage  of,  58;  ravaged  by 
.^thelstan,  60;  firiendly  position  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  67 ;  its 
final  union  with  England,  i6. ;  parlia- 
ment of,  deposes  James  the  Second, 
105;  Engliw  superiority  over,  dates 
from  Eadward  the  Elder,  117;  rela- 
tions of,  towards  England,  120;  intro- 
duction of  the  name,  133;  geography 
of,  in  the  tenth  century,  ib.;  distinction 
between  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and 
Lothian,  133-135  ;  claims  of  Edward 
the  First  over,  127;  growth  of  the 
Kingdom,  128;  its  Kings  become 
Anglicized,  128,  lap  ;  analogy  of  its 
history  with  that  of  Switzerland,  ib, ; 
becomes  independent  in  the  fourteenth 
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century,  130,  134;  its  relation  to 
England  purely  international,  130 ; 
question  of  the  attendance  of  its  Kings 
in  the  English  Witenagera6t,  131, 
133,  593 ;  affidrs  of,  under  Cnut,  444 ; 
submits  to  Cnut,  446, 740;  its  submis- 
sion under  Harthacnut,  513  ;  dispute 
as  to  its  commendation  to  Eadward 
the  Elder,  565,  570,  588;  question 
of  the  cession  of  Lothian  to,  573, 
579  ;  its  prosperity  during  the  reign 
of  Macbeth,  ii.  54. 

Scots,  their  origin,  i.  14 ;  their  influence 
on  the  conversion  of  England,  28  ; 
submit  to  Northumberland  under 
Oswiu,  37,  117,  547;  to  Charles  the 
Great,  38^,  117,  560  ;  independent  of 
E<^berht,  43 ;  commendation  of,  to 
Eadward  the  Elder,  57,  118;  its 
causes,  57,  i3o;  its  effects,  57-59 ; 
their  homage  renewed  to  ^thelstan, 
59  ;  to  Eadred,  63 ;  position  of  the 
Scots  in  the  tenth  century,  133  ;  ex- 
tension of  their  name,  138;  later  posi- 
tion of  the  true  Scots,  ib.  ;  origin  of 
the  people,  1 29  ;  the  individual  Scot 
not  ike  man  of  the  English  King,  1 30  ; 
not  subject  to  Eadwine,  547. 

Sea,  inroad  of,  in  1014,  i.  369. 

Secundaritu,  title  of  JEifred,  i.  66e;. 

Seeking  a  Lordj  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
i.  587*  588. 

Senlac,  site  of,  compared  with  Pen- 
selwood,  i.  383 ;  battle  of,  compared 
with  Sherstone  and  Assandun,  383, 
388. 

SenliB,  Hugh  Capet  elected  Sang  at,  i. 
338. 

Service,  military,  earlier  form  of,  i.  92. 

Service,  personal,  Greek  and  Roman 
feeling  with  regard  to,  i.  87 ;  develope- 
ment  of,  under  the  later  Empire,  ib. ; 
remains  of,  in  modem  England,  ib. 

Seven  Boroughs.     See  Five  Boroughs. 

Seven  Sleepers,  story  of  the  vision  of, 

ii-  507*  534- 
Severn,  William  of  Malmesbary*s  pane* 

gvric  on  the  Vale  of,  ii.  143. 
Sexburh,   Queen  of  the  West-Saxons, 

solitary  instance  of  a  female  reign,  i. 

580. 
Shaftesbury  Abbey,  grant  of  w£thelred 

to,  i.  310 ;  Cnut  buried  at,  374. 
Sheppey,  Danes  first  winter  in,  i.  45  ; 

Cnut  retreats  to,  386 ;  ravages  of  God- 
wine's  fleet  in,  ii.  331. 
Sherborne,  monks  substituted  for  canons 

at,  i.  394. 
Sheriff,  origin  of  the  ofBce,  i.  98. 
Sherstone,  drawn    battle   at,  between 
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EadiDimdaiidCnttt,  1.383-384;  deUib 
of  the  bttttle,  679,  680. 
8hield-wi]l,  qm  of,  in  Teutonic  tactics,  i. 

Ship-money,  probable  origin  at,  L  109, 
338 ;  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness 
between  the  levy  under  .^ESthelred  and 
the  lery  under  Charles  the  Firrt,  338, 

339- 
Shires,  formed  by  aggregation  of  Marks, 

i.  97 ;   coalesce  into  Kingdoms,  i5. ; 

later  goremment  of^  98;  distinction 

between  their  nomenclature  inMercia 

and  Wessex,  561,  562. 
Shrewsbury,  ^Slfhelm  murdered  at,  i 

315  ;  u¥!thelred  sojourns  at,  328, 330; 

the  Witan  meet  at,  and  Tote  a  Dine- 

gold,  330. 
Shropshire,    origin    of  the    name,    L 

sA ;  part  of  Eadwine's  Earldom,  iL 

561. 
Sicily,  origin  of  the  Kingdom,  i.  119; 

b^eficent  reign  of  the  Norman  Kings 

in,  15  a,  463  ;  conquered  by  Henry 

the  Szth,  463 ;  warfare  of  Harold 

Hardrada  in,  ii.  76. 
Sigeberht  of  Wessex,  deposed  by  the 

Witan,  L  105,  591,  594;    his  later 

Wstory,  596. 
Sigeferth,  son  of  Eamgrim,  murdered  at 

Oxford  by  Eadric,  i.  371 ;  question  of 

his  rank  and  estates,  37a. 
Sigeric,  Bishop  of  Wiltshire,  becomes 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  L  376; 

drives  out  secular  priests,  ib. ;  counsels 

payment  to  the  Danes,  ^. 
Sigismund,  King  of  the  Romans,  abjures 

all  supremacy  over  England,  i.  5.^4. 
Sigrid,   mother  of  Cnut   and  Olaf  of 

Swciden,  L  410. 
Sihtric,  King  of  the   Northumbrians, 

marries  a  sister  of  ^thelstan,  i.  60. 
Sihtric,  Danish  King,  settles  in  Nor- 
mandy, i.  209. 
Simeon  of  Durham,  value  of  his  authority 

for  Northumbrian  history,  i.  326, 575  ; 

his  account  of  the  cession  of  LothiiBm, 

575 ;   of  the  deposition  of  Ealhred, 

593,  594;  of  the  succeasion  of  the 

Northumbrian  Earls,   645;    of   the 

Housecarls,   737;    of  the  battle  of 

Carham,  738. 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Old-English   con- 
stitution practically  restored  by,  i. 

102;   compared  with  Godwine,  517, 

".  35«- 
Sitten,  its  position  compared  with  that 

of  Durham,  i.  292. 
Siward,   Earl  of  the   Northumbrians, 

sent   against  Worcester,  L   515  ;   a 


fikTourite  hero  of  romance,  521,  768; 
his  rank,  ib.;  marries  iBthelflsMl, 
daughter  of  Earl  Ealdred,  ib. ;  mur- 
ders Eadwulf,  and  obtains  all  Nortli- 
humberiand,  5  2  2 ;  his  rule  oyer  North- 
humberland,  ii.  49  ;  his  gifks  to  the 
Church,  50  ;  helps  Eadward  against 
Godwine,  139;  his  expedition  and 
victory  over  Macbeth,  363 ;  legends  of 
his  exploits  and  death,  364,  374;  his 
death,  373 ;  his  foundiOaon  and  burial 
atGralmanho,374;  accused  of  detun- 
ing Church  lands,  551  ;  holds  Huntp 
ingdonshire  as  Earl.  559. 

Siwud,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Ardibishop  Eadaige,  ii. 
67 ;  his  resignation  of  his  o£Guse  and 
death,  68,  112. 

Slavery,  prevalent  in  England,  L  81, 
333 ;  laws  against  the  slave-trade,  333, 
432  ;  denounced  by  Archlrishop  WuSf- 
stan,  368. 

Slave-trade  denounced,  L  432. 

SnoRo's  story  of  the  sons  of  JE^btl' 
red,  i.  401 ;  his  account  of  the  re^ 
of  Cnut,  439  ;  of  the  marriage  of 
.£:thelred,673;  of  the  death  of  Eed- 
mund  Ironside,  697 ;  of  the  death  of 
TJlf,  728;  of  the  relations  between 
Harold  and  Tostig,  ii.  655. 

Soissons,  battle  o^  L  174 ;  Richard  tries 
to  dispone  Lothar's  assembly  at,  232. 

Soldiers,  non-professional,  fluctuation  of 
spirit  in,  i.  317,318. 

Solomon,  King  of  the  Hungarians,  not 
the  protector  of  the  sons  of  Eadmund, 
i.  410. 

Somersetshire,  partly  British  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  i.  14 ;  .Alfred 
seeks  shelter  in,  46  ;  traces  of  Cdtic 
nomenclature  in,  383 ;  included  in 
the  Earldom  of  Swegen,  ii.  36,  564 ; 
in  thatofOdda.564;  in  that  of  God- 
wine and  Harold,  565. 

Southampton,  Olaf  and  Swegen  winter 
at,  i.  287  ;  Cnut  chosen  King  at,  379 ; 
alleged  landing  of  Eadward  the  Cbn- 
fessor  at,  485. 

Southwark,  Godwine's  house  at,  iL  153, 
323»324.<5o3. 

Spain,  invaded  by  the  Northmen,  i.  133, 
460 ;  by  Roger  of  Toesny,  460. 

Spearhafoc,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  London  by  King 
Eadward,  ii.  118;  his  skill  in  the 
goldsmith's  art,  t6.;  is  refused  con- 
secration by  Archbidiop  Robert,  120 ; 
occupies  the  Bishoprick  without  con- 
secration, I2X;  deposed  in  fikvour  of 
the  Norman  William,  159. 
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Sprota,  mother  of  RichArd  the  Fearless, 

i.  179;   her  doubtful  position,  305, 

613  ;  her  second  marriage,  25a. 
Sta£Fordshire,  single  writ  addressed  to 

Eadwine  in,  ii.  561. 
Stamford,  one  of  the  Five  Boroughs, 

i.  48  ;    recovered  by  Eadward  the 

Elder,  61. 
Standard,  the  King*s  personal  ensign, 

i.  385. 
Stapleton,  Mr.,  on  the  children  of  Her- 

leva,  ii.  614. 
States-General,  origin  o^  in  France,  i. 

Statute  of  Appeals,  its  assertion  of  the 
Imperial  position  of  England,  i.  554. 

Stephen,  King  of  the  English,  his  title 
to  the  Crown,  i.  106,  592. 

Stephen,  Saint,  King  of  the  Hungarians, 
protects  the  sons  of  Eadmund,  i.  410; 
his  marriage,  ii.  650. 

Stewart,  James  and  Charles  Edward, 
analogy  of  their  position  to  that  of 
the  iEthelings  under  Cnut,  i.  490. 

Steyning,  lordship  of,  its  history,  ii. 
533  ;  church  at,  534. 

Stigand,  his  first  appearance  as  Priest 
of  Assandun,  L  424 ;  his  signatures 
to  charters,  ib.  ;  chaplain  to  Harold 
the  First,  425;  his  alleged  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bishoprick  of  Selsey, 
deposition,  and  reinstatement,  501  ; 
acts  as  the  counsellor  of  Emma,  ib. ; 
deposed  from  the  Bishoprick  of  the 
East-Angles,  ii.  64  ;  makes  peace 
with  Eadward  and  Godwine,  and 
again  receives  his  Bishoprick,  71, 627 ; 
succeeds  j£lf  wine  as  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 93  ;  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  339 ;  holds  the  see  of 
Winchester  in  plurality,  340 ;  his 
doubtfid  ecclesiastical  position,  341, 
343f  433»  532-535  ;  receives  the  pal- 
lium from  Pope  Bienedict,  432 ;  blesses 
iEthelsige  as  Abbot,  451. 

Stiklestad.  battle  of,  and  death  of  Saint 
Olaf.  i.  450. 

Stilicho,  Soots  and  Saxons  repulsed  by, 
i.  II. 

Stir,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  Hartha- 
cnut,  i.  508. 

St.  John,  Mr.,  on  Wulfiioth,  i.  650 ;  his 
misinterpretation  of  Lappenberg,  66  a ; 
on  the  Housecarls,  736 ;  on  the  re- 
servation of  the  Imperial  supremacy 
to  Harold,  755 ;  on  events  after  the 
death  of  Hi^hacnut,  770;  on  Swegen 
and  Eadgifu,  ii.  503. 

Stone,  use  of,  in  England,  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  i.  423. 

3B 


Stow-in-Lindesey,  remains  of  Eadnoth's 
church  at,  ii.  48;  bounty  of  Xjeofric 
to,  48,  561. 

Strassbuig,  oath  of,  i.  606. 

Strathclyde,  Welsh  Kingdom  of,  i.  14  ; 
its  alliance  with  Penda,  35 ;  inde- 
pendent of  Ecgberht,  4  a  ;  commenda- 
tion of,  to  Eadward  the  Elder,  57, 
59,  566 ;  conquered  by  Eadmund 
and  granted  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland, 
61,  63;  becomes  an  appanage  of  the 
Scottish  Crown,  63  ;  nature  of  its 
commendation,  118;  short  duration 
of  the  Kingdom,  lao  ;  its  position  in 
034,  133,  133  ;  its  relation  to  Eng- 
land different  from  that  of  Scotland, 
125-137  ;  subject  to  Eadwine,  547. 

Stubbs,  Professor,  his  edition  of  Boger 
of  Howden  quoted,  i.  680,  ii.  649; 
on  Tofig  the  l4oud,  i.  769  ;  on  the  con- 
secration of  ^thelstan,  ii.  657 ;  on 
Waltham  Abbey,  673,  673. 

Svhreguliu,  title  applied  to  HArold,  L 
424.  ii.  664 ;  to  iEthehred  of  Mercia, 
i.  564,  ii.  664 ;  to  the  Welsh  princes, 
i.  592.  664. 

Sumorssetas,  use  of  the  Tribe -name 
among,  ii.  564. 

Sunday,  observance  of,  ordered  under 
Cnut,  i  433. 

Sussex,  Kingdom  of,  i.  33  ;  the  last  part 
of  England  converted  to  Christianity, 
39. 

Sweden,  slight  intercourse  of  England 
with,  i.  44;  Swedish  ravages  in 
Saxony,  389. 

Swegen,  son  of  Harold  Blaatand,  his 
invasions  of  England,  i.  366;  forms 
of  his  name,  ib, ;  his  baptism  and 
apostasy,  367  ;  his  wars  with  his 
fikther,  367,  368 ;  his  alleged  reception 
in  Scotland,  367  ;  his  early  ravages 
in  England,  167,  36S  ;  his  invasion 
in  concert  with  Olaf,  385  ;  driven 
back  from  London,  386 ;  ravages 
southern  England,  287 ;  bought  off 
by  iSthelred,  %b.;  ravages  Man, 
389 ;  invades  England  after  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  315;  attacks 
and  takes  Exeter,  t&. ;  harries  Wilt- 
shire, 316;  bums  Salisbury,  318-319; 
surprises  and  bums  Norwich,  330,  and 
Thetford,  321 ;  fights  a  drawn  battle 
with  Ulfcytel,  331-33 a;  returns  to 
Denmark,  333  ;  his  last  invasion,  354, 
35 S  ;  splendour  of  his  fleet,  355  ;  re- 
ceives the  submission  of  the  North  at 
Gainsborough,  356 ;  his  systematic 
ravages  in  Mercia,  356-357  ;  driven 
off  from  London,  357-358 ;  ravages 
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Weasex,  358  ;  acknowledged  King  at 
Bath,  358,  663  ;  character  and  im- 
portance of  his  conquest,  3f»o-362  ; 
his  character,  36  a ;  called  Tyrant  by 
English  writers,  362,  664  ;  dies  at 
Gainsborough,  363  ;  question  as  to 
his  religion,  363,  665  ;  legend  of  his 
death,  363-364,  666  ;  buried  at  Bos- 
kild,  364,  667  ;  question  of  his  coro- 
nation, 664 :  compared  with  Julian, 
666. 

Bw^fen,  son  of  XJlf  and  Estrith,  acts 
as  Eiarthacnut's  lieutenant  in  Den- 
mark,  i.  523 ;  his  ill  success  against 
Magnus  of  Norway,  ib. ;  a  candidate 
for  the  English  throne,  ii.  5 ;  alleged 
oompronuse  between  him  and  Ead- 
ward,  10,  <;i9,  520 ;  his  partizans 
banished,  63;  struggle  between  him 
and  Magnus  for  the  Crown  of  Den- 
mark, 72;  takes  refuge  in  Sweden, 
ib.  ;  renews  the  war  in  partnership 
with  Harold  Hardrada,  74  ;  driven 
out  of  Jutland  and  the  Isles  by  Mag- 
nuB  and  Hnrold,  90 ;  asks  help  fix>m 
England,  which  is  refused,  91,  93; 
succeeds  to  Denmark  on  the  death 
of  Magnus,  92. 

Swegen,  eldest  son  of  Grodwine,  invested 
with  an  anomalous  Earldom,  ii.  36 ;  his 
character,  44;  his  expedition  against 
Gruffydd  ap  Rhydderah,  87  ;  sauces 
Eadgifu  Abbess  of  Leominster,  88, 
592-593  ;  seeks  in  vain  to  marry  her, 
tb, ;  throws  up  his  Earidom  and  goes 
to  Denmark,  ib. ;  his  son  Hakon,  89 ; 
probably  took  service  with  Swegen 
Estrithson,  90  ;  rotums  to  England, 
99;  his  brothers  Harold  and  Beom 
oppose  his  reconciliation  with  the 
King,  ib. ;  his  outlawry  renewed,  100 ; 
entraps  and  slays  Beom,  loi ;  de- 
clared Nithing  by  the  armed  G«mtft, 
103;  deserted  by  most  of  his  ships  and 
escapes  to  Flanders,  104;  character 
of  his  act,  105 ;  he  is  received  with 
favour  by  Baldwin,  106;  his  out- 
lawry reversed  through  the  mediation 
of  Bishop  Ealdred,  106, 107, 113;  his 
Earldom  restored,  106 ;  joins  his  £»ther 
at  Beverstone,  138;  his  outlawry  re- 
newed, 1 46;  takes  refuge  with  his 
£»ther  in  Flanders,  149;  his  pilgri- 
mage to  Jerusalem,  336,  630;  his 
death  in  Lykia,  337 ;  extent  of  his 
Earldom,  561. 

Swegen,  alleged  son  of  Cnut  and  .^!lf- 
gifti  of  Northampton,  i.  409;  his 
reign  in  Norway,  476;  driven  out 
by  Magnus,  477. 


Swegen  Aggesson,  diaiacter  of  his  hii- 
toiT,  i.  258 ;  on  the  Hoosecarls,  733- 
736;  on  the  extent  of  Gnats  kbig- 
dom,  744 ;  on  the  marriage  of  Gtm- 
hUd,  745. 

Switzerland.  Denaocratic  Oantons  oC  the 
Teutonic  constitution  retained  in,  L 
81,82,84,85;  predominance  of  oataxn 
families  in,  Sa ;  analogy  of  its  histoiy 
with  that  of  Scotland,  128,  129. 

Sword,  English  wei^n  st  MaidoD«  L 
271 ;  at  ^erstone,  384. 


Tacitus,  evidence  of  his  GerfMuUa,  L  73. 

79.  80.  83.  85,  99.  579. 
Tancred  of  HauteviUe,  exploits  ol  bis 

sons  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  1  462. 
Tapestry,  of  Ely,  i.  274 ;  d  Bayeox,  ih. 
Tavistock,  monastery  of,  burned  by  the 

Danes,  i.  291 ;  Prdatet  produced  by, 

ii.  81,  86. 
Taxation,  nature  of,  in  eariy  time^  L 

109. 
Terra  Narthmannonim,  older  name  of 

Normandy,  i.  169. 
Terra  JUffi^t    Folkland   changes   into, 

i.  94. 
TeudUca  lingua^  nse  of  the  phrase,  i  606. 
TeiUonice,  used  in  the  sense  of  Engliah, 

i-535. 

Thanet,  ravaged  by  Eadgar,  L  64. 

ITieffn,  Thane,  origin  of  Uie  name,  i.  85 ; 
analogy  with  the  Greek  S^p&gom,  86 ; 
the  Thegns  supplant  the  old  Boris,  88, 
588 ;  their  analogy  with  the  Boman 
nc^UtM^  ib. ;  effects  of  their  growth  on 
the  Ceoria,  88,  90;  grants  to  the 
King's  Thegns,  93;  importanoe  of 
their  tie  to  the  Khog,  115. 

Theobald  the  Flnt,pazdia8eB  the  Coonty 
of  Charfcres  of  Hasting,  i  23a. 

Theobald  the  Seoond,  Count  of  Chartres, 
Ac,  i.  214 ;  his  emnity  to  Kidiard  the 
Fearless,  232 ;  his  marriage  with 
Uudgardis,  ib, ;  oocupieB  and  restores 
Evroux,  232,  233 ;  stories  of  his  plots, 
232 ;  his  defeat  by  Bichaxd,  A. ;  Ms 
spoliations  at  Bheims  and  excommu- 
nication, ib. ;  his  connexion  with  the 
death  of  William  Longsword,  619. 

Theodosius,  Soots  and  Saxons  repulsed 
by,  i.  II. 

ec/M&irar,  equivalent  to  Thegn,  L  86. 

Thetford,  plundered  and  bunied  by 
Swegen,  i.  321. 

Thierry,  Augustin,  his  misaae  of  the 
word  6ax(m,  i.  534 ;  his  aooount  of 
the  promotion  of  Eari  Godwine,  713 ; 
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of  evexktB  after  (he  death  of  Hartha- 
cnut,  770;  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
Swegen,  ii.  631. 

Thietmar  of  Mersebeig,  his  aoconnt  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  i  174;  of  the 
English,  348 ;  of  tiie  position  of  Cnut, 
415;  of  the  taking  of  Canterbury, 
658,  662;  of  Swegen's  burial,  667; 
of  the  war  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund, 
68a.  685. 

Thingmen.    See  MouseearU. 

Thoi^  Earl,  commands  the  fleet  in 
992,  L  277;  his  Danish  descent,  t6. 

Thored,  Earl  of  the  Middle-Angles, 
appears  as  Staller  under  Cnut,  i.  428 ; 
sent  against  Worcester,  515 ;  writs 
addressed  to  him,  515,  ii.  558;  ex- 
tent of  his  Earldom,  ii.  558. 

Thor6nn,  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  Macbeth's 
alliance  with,  ii.  363;  his  power 
broken,  365. 

Thorpe,  Mr.,  on  the  will  of  iSthelflsed, 
i.  623;  on  the  course  of  ^thelred's 
fleet,  634;  on  the  position  of  Sher- 
stone,  679. 

Thrond,  Harthacnut^s  executioner,  i. 
508. 

Thucydides,  English  histoxy  illustrated 

l>y.  i.  359.  »■  40»  "7- 

Thurbrand,  his  murder  promised-  by 
Ubtred,  L  327;  murders  Uhtred, 
376. 

Thurcytel,  son  of  Navena,  murdered  by 
Thurbrand,  i.  376. 

Thurcytel  Marehead,  his  cowardice  at 
Ringmere,  i.  344. 

Thuigils  Sprakaleg,  father  of  Ulf  and 
Gytha,  i.  420,  723. 

Thurkill,  invades  England,  1.  342,  651 ; 
defeats  Ulfcytel  at  Ringmere,  344; 
extent  of  his  ravages,  345-347 ;  his 
conversion  to  Chiistianity,  350,  655 ; 
tries  to  save  the  life  of  iE3fheah,  353  ; 
takes  service  under  ^thelred,  353, 
652  ;  his  character,  354 ;  his  defection 
provokes  Swegen's  last  invasion,  ib, ; 
defends  London  against  Swegen,  357 ; 
William  of  Malmesbury's  misrepre- 
sentations of  him,  357,  653 ;  shelters 
iEthelred  in  his  fleet,  359;  time  of 
his  joining  Cnut,  374, 652, 655 ;  fights 
for  Cnut  at  Assandun,  388 ;  made  Earl 
of  the  East-Angles,  405;  question 
of  his  earlier  set&ement  there,  654^ 
655 ;  marries  Eadgyth  the  widow  of 
Ulfcytel  or  of  Eadric,  412,  425,  655 ; 
joins  Cnut  in  founding  the  church  of 
Assandun,  423-424;  banished  from 
England,  425  ;  interest  of  his  history, 
425,  426;    acts   as    Cnut's   Viceroy 


in  Denmark,  426-427;  forms  of  his 
name,  651 ;  his  signatures,  652-653 ; 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  invited 
Swegen  to  England,  653-655. 

ThurkiU,  Danish  Thegn,  stoiy  of,  in  the 
Ramsey  History,  i.  428. 

Thurkill  Had,  question  as  to  his  iden- 
tity, i.  655. 

Thurmod,  leader  of  the  heathen  Nor- 
mans, i.  209;  killed  in  battle  by 
Lewis,  211. 

Thurstan,  sumamed  Goz,  his  treason,  iL 
303 ;  garrisons  Falaise  Castle  against 
William,  ib. ;  banished,  204 ;  hu  de- 
scendants Earls  of  Chester,  205. 

Thurstan,  Housecarl  of  Harthacnut, 
killed  at  Worcester,  i.  514. 

Thurstan,  Housecarl  of  Eadward,  grant 
made  to,  i.  737. 

Tilli^res,  founded  by  Richard  the  Good, 
i.  445,  447 ;  dispute  about,  ii.  201 ; 
Gilbert  Crispin  besi^^ed  by  the  French 
in,  ib. ;  surrendered  and  burnt,  202 ; 
restored  by  the  French  King,  in  de- 
fiance of  hiis  engagements,  203. 

Titles,  territorial  and  national,  Greek 
and  Latin  use  of,  i.  584 ;  in  Gaul, 
585 ;  in  England,  585,  586. 

Tofig  the  Proud,  marries  Gytha,  the 
daughter  of  Osgod  Clapa,  i.  523; 
death  of  Harthacnut  at  his  marriage 
feast,  523,  525;  founds  the  minster 
and  town  of  Waltham,  524;  distin- 
guished from  others  of  the  name, 
769;  English  name  of  his  son,  770; 
his  death,  ib. 

Tolig,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  under  Gyrth, 
i.  588. 

Ton,  English  termination,  L  563. 

Topsham,  later  port  of  Exeter,  i.  309 ; 
alleged  seizure  of  Church  lands  at, 
by  Harold,  548,  549, 

Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  legend  of, 
i.  768,  760,  ii.  559. 

Tostig,  third  son  of  Earl  Godwine,  con- 
founded with  the  legendary  Tostig,  i. 
769,  ii.  35 ;  commands  a  snip  against 
Danish  pirates,  ii.  xoi ;  marries  Judith, 

•  sister  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  149 ;  ap- 
pointed Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  on 
the  death  of  Si  ward,  375  ;  Ead  ward's 
personal  affection  for  him,  376,  382 ; 
doubtful  policy  of  Ms  appointment, 
378 ;  his  character,  378,  380 ;  legends 
of  him  and  Harold,  378. 652-656 ;  de- 
scription of  him  by  the  Biographer  of 
Eadward,  379 ;  his  efforts  to  restore 
order  in  Northumberland,  3  80 ;  explan- 
ation of  his  later  crimes,  381 ;  his  per- 
sonal virtues,  382 ;  becomes  the  sworn 
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brotber  of  Maloofan  King  of  Soots, 
383, 646 ;  his  joumey  of  ui^^mage  to 
Rome,  45  a ;  robbed  on  the  way  borne, 
455;  faiteroedes  with  Pope  Nicolas  in 
behalf  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  ib.; 
invasion  of  Northumberland  by  Mal- 
colm King  of  Soots  daring  his  absence, 
457;  aoeompanies  Harold  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Wales,  468;  his  oppression 
in  Northumberland,  477;  revolt  of 
the  Northumbrians  against  him,  <&. ; 
his  frequent  absence  from  his  province, 
480;  deposed  and  outlawed  by  the 
rebel  Gkm6t  at  York,  481 ;  general 
massacre  of  his  followers  and  plunder 
of  his  treasury,  484;  accusations 
against  him  in  the  Gemdt  summoned 
by  Eadward,  488;  chaiges  Harold 
with  stirring  up  the  revolt,  i&. ;  is 
banished  and  takes  refuge  in  Flanders, 
496;  his  connexion  as  Earl  with 
Huntingdonshire,  Northamptonshire, 
and  perhaps  Nottinghamshire^  559, 
560. 

Tours  Chronicle,  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Longs  word,  i.  620;  on  the  pil- 
grimage of  Onut,  730 ;  on  the  buih 
of  William,  ii.  615. 

Toustain,  chamberlain  to  Duke  Hobert, 
conveys  the  Duke's  relics  to  the 
Abbey  of  Cerisy,  L  475. 

Toustain  the  White,  his  possessions 
beyond  the  Usk,  iL  684. 

Towcester,  fortified  by  Eadward  the 
Elder,  i.  308. 

Tower  of  London,  its  probable  origin, 
i  379. 

Towns,  give  their  names  to  shires,  i. 
561,  561. 

Towns,  Roman,  their  condition  under 
the  English  Conquest,  i.  15 ;  English 
municipal  institutions  not  derived 
frt)m  them,  17. 

Transmarinus,  force  of  the  word,  i.  556, 
604. 

TranBrhtnanus,  Trangrhenensie  Jtex,  use 
of  the  title,  i.  604. 

Treason,  law  of,  L  491. 

Trebizond,  titles  of  its  Emperors,  i. 
585. 

Tremerin,  a  Welsh  Bishop,  administers 
the  diocese  of  Hereford  for  iEthelstan, 
ii.  390;  his  death,  392. 

Trier,  Synod  of,  Hugh  the  Great  ex- 
communicated by,  i.  227. 

Trinoda  Nteemtcu,  nature  of,  i.  93. 

Triumphator,  title  applied  to  William, 

Trondhjem,  Cnut  chosen  King  of  Nor- 
way at,  i.  450. 


Truce  of  God,  ii.  a3a-23( 
with  theCruBades,  4.^4 ;  ' 


ibed 


preacb 

in  Aquitaine,  335;  its  enthusiastic 
reception,  236;  later  relaxation,  337; 
reception  of  the  Tmce  in  Buignndy 
and  Lotharingia,  ib.;  opposition  of 
Bishop  Grerard  of  Cambray,  ib. ;  re- 
ceived at  the  Councils  of  Caen  and 
Lillebonne,  339. 

Turner,  Sharon,  on  the  origin  of  Earl 
Godwihe,  i.  708,  709;  on  Waltham 
Abbey,  ii.  670. 

Tjrdeus,  Homer^s  story  of,  oaaaptmi 
with  Anscytel,  i.  620. 

Tyrant,  meaning  of  the  wOTd,  i.  137, 
362 ;  position  of  the  so-called  Tyiante, 
i37f  >39;  compared  with  the  Frank- 
ish  kings,  159. 

U. 

Ufegeat,  son  of  iElfhelm,  blinded  by 
^thelred,  i.  325. 

Uhtred,  son  of  Waltheof,  delivers  Dni^ 
ham  from  the  Scots,  i.  326 ;  his  tiiree 
mariiages,  326,  328 ;  becomes  Earl  of 
all  Northumberland,  327;  promises 
and  fails  to  kill  Thurbrand,  16.;  sub- 
mits to  Swegen,  356 ;  joins  Eadmund, 
375-376;  returns  to  York  and  sub- 
mits to  Cnut,  376;  murdered  by 
Thurbrand,  ib. 

Ulf,  son  of  Rognvald,  at  the  Helga,  i. 

742.  743- 

ITlf,  son  of  Thuigils,  legend  of  hit 
parentage,  i.  430;  marries  Cnut's 
sister  Estrith,  ib.;  serves  in  Gnats 
English  wars,  and  said  to  have  in- 
trodaced  God  wine  to  Cnut,  tb.;  ex- 
ecuted or  murdered  by  Cnut,  437, 
727  ;  attempts  to  supplant  Cnut  is 
favour  of  Harthacnut,  476;  story 
of  his  presence  at  the  HelgS)  743; 
date  of  his  death,  749. 

Ulf,  a  Northumbrian  Thegn,  murdered 
by  order  of  Tostig,  ii.  477. 

Ulf  the  Norman,  appointed  Bishop  of 
Dorchester,  ii.  112,  116;  present  at 
the  Synod  of  Veroelli,  (b.;  his  nn- 
fitness  for  his  poet,  ib. ;  nearly  de- 
posed by  Pope  Leo,  ib.;  oonfibrmed 
in  his  Bishopriok,  ib.;  his  fligfat, 
339.  628. 

Ulfcytel  of  East-Anglia,  assembles  the 
local  Gem<$t,  i.  103,  331 ;  his  exploits. 
319,  681;  his  drawn  batUe  with 
Swegen,  331,  333;  defeated  at  Ring- 
mere  by  Thurkill,  344;  his  deatii 
at  Assandun,  390,  413;  marrieB  s 
danghter  of  JSthelred,  t^. 
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Ulster  Annals,  the,  on  Macbeth,  ii. 

647. 
UndtT-cyningj  title  of  Welsh  princes,  i. 

592,  ii.  664. 
Unready,  meaning  of  the  epithet,  i. 

259.  348. 
Unwan,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  said  to 

have  baptized  Cnnt  and  Olaf,  L  373. 
Urban  the  Second,  Pope,  his  salutation 

of  Anselm,  i.  556. 
Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  destroyed  by  the 

West-Saxons,  i.  33,  307. 
Urk,  Honsecarl  of  Eadward,  grant  made 

to,  i.  737. 


Valenciennes,  besieged  by  Emperor, 
King,  and  Duke,  i.  454. 

Val4fl«dune8,  battle  of,  between  William 
and  the  rebellious  Normans,  ii.  249, 
617;  a  battle  between  Romanized 
and  Teutonic  Normandy,  3(;o;  de- 
scription of  the  field  of  battle,  351 ; 
the  battle  a  mere  oombat  uf  cavaLry, 
255;  completeness  of  ^  the  victory, 
260. 

Valognes,  attempts  to  seize  Duke  Wil- 
liam at,  ii.  245,  265. 

Vassalage,  practical  character  of,  i.  168. 

Vaudreuil,  ii.  195. 

Venta  Icenonim,  represented  by  Caistor, 
i.  320. 

VerceUi,  Synod  of,  held  by  Leo  the 
Ninth,  ii.  116;  appearance  of  Lan- 
franc  at,  t&. 

Verdun,  settlement  of,  i.  155;  Ck>uncil 
at,  in  947,  226. 

Vermandois,  County  o^  i.  194;  its  dis- 
memberment, ^o*J. 

Villainage,  history  of,  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  i.  90,  96 ;  its  character  in 
Normandy,  257. 

VUlanu;    See  Ceorl. 

Vita  Eadwardi,  character  of  the  work, 
i.  398 ;  description  of  Godwine,  405. 

Vortigem,  character  of  his  story,  i.  63. 

W. 

Wace,  Master,'  his  description  of 
Jersey,  i.  470 ;  his  witness  as  to  lan- 
guage, 607 ;  his  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Saint  Brice,  636 ;  of  Wil- 
liam's homsge  to  King  Henry,  ii.  187; 
of  William's  suit  to  King  Henry, 
348  ;  of  the  battle  of  Val-^Dunes, 
2^1,  257,  258,  259;  of  the  taking  of 
Alen9on,  286  ;  of  the  chastity  of 
Eadward,  539 ;  of  the  daughters  of 


Herleva,  616 ;  of  the  origin  of  Earl 
Grodwine,  707. 

Wales,  its  final  inoovpofration  with  Eng- 
land, i.  66, 130;  submission  to  Ecg- 
berht  and  Eadward  the  Elder,  117, 
118 ;  comparison  of  its  history  witii 
that  of  Scotland,  130;  attendance  of 
its  princes  in  the  English  Witena- 
gem6t,  131,  592;  its  relations  to 
iEthebred,  28  2 ;  ravaged  by  the  North- 
men, ib. ;  slavery  oommon  along  its 
border,  333;  invaded  by  Eadric,  349; 
Gnut*s  relations  with,  443;  attend- 
ance of  its  princes  in  the  Witena- 
gemdt,  592 ;  invaded  by  Harold,  ii. 
39^ >  393f  466;  dismemberment  of, 
683-686. 

Wales,  North,  meaning  of  the  word,  i. 

41.  «93- 
Wallingford,  burned  by  the  Danes,  i. 

339- 
Walter,    a     Lotharingian,    appointed 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  ii.  446 ;  his  later 
career,  448 ;  is  consecrated  at  Rome, 

451- 
Walter  of  Gantelupe,  Bishop  of  Wor- 

cester,  compared  with  Lyfing,  1.517. 
Waltham,  church  and  town  of,  founded 

by  Tofig,  i.  524 ;  Harold's  foundation 

of  the  College  at,  ii.  41,  438-445, 

670-674 ;  the  Kind's  chsurter  to,  464 ; 

compared  with    the   foundation    of 

Westminster,  499. 
Waltham  writers  on  Harold,  ii.  537, 

538. 

Waltheof,  Earl  of  Bemida,  his  coward- 
ice, i.  326;  deprived  of  bis  Earldom, 
327 ;  Us  signature  to  a  charter,  645. 

Waltheof,  son  of  Earl  Siward,  ii.  373 ; 
holds  l^e  Earldom  of  Northampton- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire,  494,  559 ; 
date  of  his  appointment,  560;  lus 
connexion  with  Bedfordshire,  ib. 

Wantage,  code  of  laws  drawn  up  at,  in 

997. 1-  393. 

WapentsJce,  an  exclusively  Northern 
division,  L  293. 

Warangian  body-guard  at  Constanti- 
nople, ii.  75. 

Warwickshire,  ravaged  by  Cnut  and 
Eadric,  i.  375. 

Washington,  compared  with  .Alfred,  L 

50. 
Watchet,  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  i.  368. 
Watling    Street,     boundary    between 

JEifred  and  Guthrum,  i.  46 ;  crossed 

by  Swegen,  3^6. 
Wedlcu,  wide  use  of  the  name,  i.  638  ; 

applied  to  the  troops  of  the  Wealhcyn, 

684 ;  includes  Cornwall,  ii.  564. 
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Wedmore,  PeMe  d,  L  46;  oompued 
with  tfaftt  of  CSAirHm-Epte,  165. 

Wdk,  Bee  of  Somenetahire  remored 
froiii,toB«tli,L55i;  Gisa  introduceB 
the  rule  of  Ghrodegang  at,  ii.  449, 450. 

Welsh,  their  position  at  the  end  of  the 
■izih  century,  i.  15 ;  their  extirpation 
in  a  laige  pajrt  of  Britain,  18 ;  Eng- 
lish wo^  derived  from  WeLih,f6.; 
made  no  effort  to  convert  the  Kngtish, 
38 ;  their  position  in  Weesez,  33,  34 ; 
all  their  princes  submit  to  Eadward 
the  Elder,  57 ;  to  .^Bthelstan,  59 ;  re- 
duced to  tribute,  60 ;  alleged  presence 
o^  in  Huntingdonshire  under  Cunt, 
429 ;  invasionB  of  Rngiand,  50a,  ii.  56, 
3^1  f  3SK>*  4^5 ;  Bi^ck  and  bum  Here- 

.    ford,  ii.  390;  submit  to  Harold,  471. 

Welshmen,  presence  of^  in  the  English 
army,  ii.  596. 

Wends,  Cnut's  alleged  war  with,  L  419. 

Weesex,  its  origin  and  growth,!.  24; 
its  extent  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  ib. ;  its  advance  towards  the 
west,  33 ;  Celtic  elements  in  its 
western  shires,  34;  its  loss  of  terri- 
tory in  the  north,  36;  its  subjec- 
tion to  Merda  and  reooveiy  of  its 
independence,  37;  beginning  of  its 
permanent  supremacy,  38-39 ;  its  final 
estaUishment,  40, 41 ;  invaded  by  the 
Banes,  45-46 ;  origin  of  the  shires  in, 
47 ;  its  consolidation  and  growth 
under  iELGned  and  his  successors,  53, 
54,  71 ;  change  from  Ealdonnen  to 
Khigs  in,  75, 580 ;  Under-kings  in,  97; 
Qem&t  ot  beromes  the  Gem^t  of  the 
Empire,  loa ;  ravaged  by  the  Danes 
in  997,294;  its  Witan  depose  ^thel- 
red  and  elect  Swegen,  358 ;  submits 
to  Cnut,  3  74 ;  recovered  by  Eadmund, 
381,  690 ;  division  of  its  forces  at  the 
batde  of  Shentone,  383 ;  specially  fa- 
voured by  Cnut,  404 ;  its  government 
retainedinhiBownhandB,i6.;  Godwine 
appointed  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons, 
422 ;  nature  and  import  of  the  office, 
422,  71 1-7 13;  stoiy  of  Cnut's  offer- 
ing the  succession  of  Wessex  to  the 
^thdings,  471 ;  West-Sazons  sup- 
port the  claims  of  Harthacnut,  477, 
479;  Harthacnut  reigns  in  Wessex, 
483;  Emma  and  Godwine  invested 
with  a  rmncy  over,  484 ;  disappoint- 
ment of  the  West-Siaxons  under 
Harthacnut,  497;  Harthacnut  de- 
posed in,  498 ;  change  from  Kings  to 
Ealdonnen  in,  580 ;  its  western  parts 
form  a  new  government  under  Odda, 
iL  J58;  succession  of  Earls  in,  556. 


Westbory  in  Gloacestttshire,  vardmen 
slain  at,  ii.  361. 

Westminster,  first  mention  oC  ss  ^le 
place  of  burial  of  Harold  the  First,  L 
504,  ii.  50 1 ;  embassy  to  Borne  about  iti 
foundation,  ii.  453 ;  reverae  proceed- 
ings  at  Westminster  and  at  Waitham, 
499;  foundation  of  the  monastery, 
500;  its  state  in  Eadward's  time, 
501 ;  pennanenoe  of  the  minster  and 
palace,  502;  Eadwazd's  church  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt  in  his  own  honour, 
503 ;  existing  remains  of  his  buildings, 
ib, ;  the  first  great  example  of  Nonnan 
architecture  in  England,  504;  com- 
pletion of  the  church,  505  ;  its  conse- 
cration, 510. 

Westmoreland,  ravaged  by  Eadgar.i  64. 

Wherwell  monastery,  grant  of  Mthtkced 
to,  i.  31 1 ;  Eadgyth,  wife  of  Eadwasd 
the  Confessor,  sent  to,  iL  1 53. 

Widukind,  his  account  of  Otto's  csn- 
paign  in  France  and  Noimandy,  L 
223-225 ;  his  legend  of  the  origin  of 
the  Saxons,  558;  his  use  of  geo- 
graphical iiames,  600, 602  ;  his  wit- 
ness as  to  language,  606,  607. 

Wight,  Jtttish  Eiogdom  of^  i.  23; 
ravaged  and  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
S91;  called  their  yrttA-s<<x){,  328; 
ravaged  by  pirates,  iL  95. 

Wihtrsed,  King  of  Kent,  his  laws.  L 

591- 
Wikes,  Thomas,   on  the  genealogy  of 

WiUiam,  ii.  616. 
William    Count    of    Aiques,    son    of 

Richard   the   Good   and   Papia,  ii. 

180. 
William  the  Good,  King  of  SicOy,  L 

William  the  Third,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
does  homage  to  Lewis,  L  204,  230; 
his  marriage  with  RolTs  daughter, 
ib.;  defeats  Hugh  the  Great,  ib,;  his 
connexion  with  Cnut,  451. 

William  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
his  friendship  with  Cnut^  i-  453 ;  his 
marriage,  ii.  274,  622. 

William  the  Sixth,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
his  imprisonment  by  Geoffrey  Martel, 
ii.  273,  261 ;  his  ransom  by  his  wife 
Eustachia,  273,  622;  his  death,  274. 

William  Longsword,  Duke  of  the  Nor- 
mans, succeeds  Bolf^  i.  1 75  ;  does  ho- 
mage to  Charles  the  Simple,  1 75, 600 ; 
his  birth  and  education,  178,  180;  ne 
attaches  himself  toChailes  the  Simple, 
181,  195;  crushes  the  Breton  revolt, 
182 ;  armexes  the  Avranchin  and  Co- 
tentin,  ib.;    overcomes    the   Danish 
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party  in  Normandy,  i88,  189;  his 
government  French  and  Christian, 
189;  his  reh&tions  to  the  Banes  in 
Normandy,  1 90- 191;  his  character, 
193 ;  he  does  homage  to  Budolf,  196; 
helps  Herlwin  of  Montreuil  against 
Amulf,  200 ;  excommunicated,  201 ; 
his  special  homage  to  Lewis,  203; 
again  revolts,  ib, ;  renews  his  homage, 
204;  murdered  by  Amulf,  304,  616. 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  conquest  of 
England  compared  with  that  of  Swe- 
gen,  i.  360, 362 ;  his  birth  in  the  time 
of  Cnut,  400 ;  spoken  of  as  Cesar,  556 ; 
his  titles,  586  ;  his  visit  to  England, 
ii.  160,  293,  300;  his  character  and 
greatness,  161 ;  lasting  results  of  his 
career,  162 ;  good  side  of  his  character, 
ib. ;  English  and  Norman  portraits  of 
bim,  163 ;  justice  done  to  him  by  the 
English  Chroniclers,  ib, ;  his  str^igth 
of  will,  164;  military  genius,  164, 
165 ;  and  statesmanship,  165  ;  his  un- 
scmpulousness  as  to  means,  ib.;  his 
personal  virtues  and  religious  zeal, 
tb. ;  general  excellence  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical appointments,  166;  efifects'of 
his  reign  on  Normandy,  France,  and 
England,  ib, ;  his  early  struggles,  167 ; 
excellence  of  his  rule  in  Normandy, 
ib. ;  his  general  forbearance  and  occa- 
sional cruelty,  ib. ;  his  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 168;  diflSculties  of  his  under- 
taking, ib.;  skill  displayed  in  his  claim 
on  the  English  Crown,  169;  in  his 
acquisition  of  it,  and  in  his  sub- 
sequent government,  ib. ;  severity  of 
his  police,  170;  the  worst  features  of 
his  character  brought  out  in  England, 
ib.;  his  false  position  gradually  led 
him  into  oppression,  1 70, 1 71 ;  general 
change  for  the  worse  in  his  charac- 
ter, 171;  formation  of  the  New  Forest 
and  the  death  of  Waliheof,  172; 
crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his  last 
years,  ib.;  his  surnames,  the  Oreat, 
the  Conqueror,  thejBcutorci,  172,610; 
his  special  illegitimacy,  173 ;  story  of 
his  birth,  174-176, 610-617;  English 
legend  of  his  birth,  176 ;  story  of  his 
mother  Herleva,  176,  177;  unpopu- 
larity of  his  succession  to  the  Du<my, 
180 ;  cursed  by  William  Talvas,  184 ; 
proposed  Inr  Duke  Robert  as  hiiB  suc- 
cessor, 186;  his  succession  accepted, 
187;  succeeds  his  father  in  the  Duchy, 
ib.;  utter  anarchy  of  his  childhood, 
188-191 ;  his  guardians,  191,  192 ; 
attempt  on  his  life  by  William  of 
Montgomery  at  Vaudreuil,  195 ;  his 


friendship  with  William  Fitz-Osbem, 
196 ;  chooses  Ralph  of  Wacey  as  his 
guardian,  198;  takes  Falaise  Castle 
when  garrisoned  against  him  by 
Thurstan,  203,  204 ;  developement  of 
his  character,  205 ;  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy against  him,  239 ;  Grimbald's 
attempt  to  seize  him  at  Yalognes, 
245 ;  is  warned  of  danger  by  his  fool, 
and  escapes,  246;  his  reception  by 
Hubert  of  Rye,  i6. ;  reaches  Falaise, 
247 ;  seeks  help  of  King  Henry,  ib. ; 
battle  of  Yal4fi-dunes,  and  its  im- 
portance in  his  life,  249,  250;  his  ex- 
ploits and  good  fortune  in  the  battle, 
258 ;  his  clemency  to  the  vanquished, 
263 ;  his  power  firmly  established  in 
Normandy,  266;  helps  King  Henry 
against  Geoffirey  of  Anjou,  276;  his 
personal  exploits,  ib.;  disloyal^  of 
Alen9on  to  his  rule,  279 ;  he  marches 
to  Domfront,  280;  his  messages  to 
Geofftej  an  early  example  of  knight- 
errantry,  282 ;  he  suddenly  marches 
to  Alen9on,  and  besieges  the  town, 
283 ;  insults  offered  to  hun  at  Alen^on, 
384 ;  he  takes  the  town  and  mutilates 
his  prisoners,  285 ;  Domfront  surren- 
ders to  him,  286  ;  banishes  William 
the  Warling— estimate  of  his  conduct, 
289;  seeks  Matilda  of  Flanders  in 
marriage,  290;  his  objects  all  pursued 
in  the  like  spirit,  291 ;  estimate  of 
him  in  English  eyes,  292 ;  Eadwud's 
alleged  promise  of  the  Crown  of 
England  to  him,  293,  296-300; 
later  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
William's  succession  in  England,  300 ; 
nature  of  his  claims,  301 ;  his  visit  an 
important  stage  in  Enfi;liBh  history, 
303 ;  effect  of  Eadward  s  promise  to 
him,  4-31. 

William,  Norman  chaplain  of  Eadward, 
made  Bishop  of  London  on  the  de- 
position of  Spearhafoc,  ii.  159;  re- 
tains his  Bishoprick  on  the  return  of 
Godwine,  343;  probable  position  of 
him  and  ofother  Normans,  356;  writs 
addressed  to  him,  568. 

William  of  Jumi^ges,  on  Danish  mar- 
riages, i  613;  on  the  massacre  of 
St.  Brice,  635;  on  the  origin  of  Earl 
Godwine,  707 ;  his  description  of  the 
message  sent  l^  Robert  to  Cnut,  750 ; 
on  the  alleged  chastity  of  Eadward  the 
Confessor,  ii.  539;  his  character  of 
Harold,  536;  on  castle  building  in 
Normandy,  605;  on  the  birth  of 
William,  611. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  importance  of 
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his  biatorjlor  tiw  reign  of  iCthelstan. 
L  60 ;  his  ooniiinoiia  as  (o  the  ParuUn 
Dukes,  185;  chancter  of  his  histoiy, 
258;  his  portrait  of  ^Ethelred,  297; 
his  contempt  for  Knglish  names,  547 ; 
his  character  of  the  Londoners,  357 ; 
his  enmity  to  Thuridll«  557, 655,  654; 
his  account  of  i£thebed's  fliffht,  359 ; 
his  account  of  Godwine,  406 ;  of  the 
laws  of  Eadward,  417;  his  use  of 
national  names,  603 ;  his  account  of 
the  election  of  Eadward  the  Martyr, 
625;  of  the  relations  of  i£thelred  with 
Normandy,  630, 631 ;  of  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Brice,  635 ;  of  Ulfcytel  of 
East-Anglia^  639;  of  the  rise  of 
Eadric,  641 ;  of  Tburkill,  653,  654 ; 
of  Sw^gen's  occupation  of  Kngland, 
664 ;  of  Eadiic's  conduct  at  Sherstone, 
679 ;  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
between  Cnut  and  Eadmund,  689, 
691 ;  of  the  death  of  Eadmund  Iron- 
side, 695,  C98 ;  of  the  outlaw  Eadric, 
700 ;  dT  Enuna's  marriage  with  Cnu^ 
715.  716;  of  the  &te  of  Eadric, 
720,  722;  of  the  exploits  of  God- 
wine  in  Cnut's  Northern  wars,  723, 
743 ;  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Cnut,  729 ; 
of  the  marriage  of  Gunhild,  745; 
of  the  candidature  of  Harold  and 
Harthacnut,  753;  of  the  death  of 
the  .^Stheling  .^£lfired.  761 ;  of  the 
burial  of  Harold  the  First,  765;  his 
character  of  Eadgyth,  ii.  45 ;  his  pane- 
gyric on  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  141 ; 
his  account  of  Earl  Ralph,  562 ;  of 
the  marriage  of  Herleva,  616;  of 
the  death  of  Earl  God  wine,  637  ;  of 
Eadward  the  ^theling,  648,  651 ;  of 
the  supposed  enmity  l^tween  Harold 
and  Tostig,  655;  of  the  reTolt  of 
Northumberhind,  687,  690,  691. 

William  of  Montgomery,  hu  attempt  on 
William  at  Vaudreuil,  ii.  195. 

William  the  Third,  Godwine  compared 
with,  ii.  312. 

William  of  Poitiers,  on  Duke  William's 
influence  in  Ead ward's  election,  ii. 
518;  on  the  submission  of  Baldwin, 

595- 

William  the  Silent,  compared  with 
i£lfred,i.  150. 

William  Talvas,  rebels  against  Duke 
Robert,  i.  464;  his  crimes,  ii  183, 233; 
his  son  Amulf  rebels  against  him, 
184;  his  death  in  exile,  i&.;  Btory 
of  his  cursing  young  William,  184, 
185. 

William  the  Warling,  charged  with  trea- 
son by  Robert  the  Bigod,  ii  228; 


banished  by  Duke  Waiiam,  and  goes 

to  Apulia,  289. 

Willis,  Professor,  his  ArdiitectDzal 
History  of  Glastonbury,  L  436. 

Wilton,  burned  by  Swegen,  L  318; 
gives  ito  name  to  the  shire,  562; 
church  of,  robuilt  by  the  Lady  Ead- 
gyth, IL  509 ;  consecration  of,  ib. 

WUtshire,  BL^opiick  of^  at  Ramsboiy, 
i*  319 ;  origin  of  the  name,  562. 

Windicombe,  monastery  of,  ruled  by 
Bishop  Ealdred,  ii  361 ;  who  resigni 
it  to  Godric,  a  son  of  the  King*i 
chi^lain,  ib. 

Winchester,  dower  city  of  Old  I^Hlies, 
L  304 ;  insults  offered  to  its  citizens  by 
the  Danes,  329,  330;  gives  hostages 
to  Swegen,  357  ;  (^uf  s  gifts  to,  437 ; 
Cnut  buried  at,  474;  reodence  of 
Enmia  at,  478,  ii  62 ;  share  of  its 
dtisens  in  legislation  and  royal  elec- 
tions, i.  592  ;  Eadward  the  C<MifiBBM»' 
crowned  at,  iL  14,519;  Emma  boned 
at,  303. 

Winchester  Chronicle,  i.  399,  iL  370. 

Wingfield,.battle  of,  6xes  the  supremacy 
of  Christianity  in  England,  L  35. 

Wipo,  his  account  of  Cnut's  pilgrimage, 
i*  730 ;  of  the  coronation  of  Conxwl, 
744 ;  of  the  marriage  of  Gunhild,  ib. 

Wissant,  the  iEltheli]^  iElfred  sets  sail 
at,  L  486,  488. 

Wiian,  WUettageaidt,  theories  as  to.  i 
71*  7'»  59'!  ^te  consent  needed  to 
the  alienation  of  Folkland,  94;  iti 
original  democratic  constitution,  100, 
103*  590;  gradually  sinks  into  sn 
Assembly  of  the  Ejiig*s  Thegns,  ib, ; 
meaning  of  the  word  Witan,  102; 
the  Gem6t  of  Wessex  the  Gemot 
of  the  Empiro,  ib. ;  powers  retained 
by  the  local  Witan  of  the  other 
Kingdoms,  102,  103,  564;  no  trace 
of  representation  or  dection  amoog 
its  membeis,  103 ;  attendance  of  or- 
dinary freemen  at,  103,  104,  592 ;  its 
powers  surpass  those  of  a  modeni 
Parliament,  104  ,*  power  of  depodng 
the  King,  104, 105, 593-59^!  of  dect- 
ing  the  King,  106,  108,  596;  their 
direct  action  in  every  branch  of 
government,  109, 110;  comparison  of, 
with  mediaeval  Parliaments,  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
joint  action  of  King  and  Witan,  111. 
ii4»  i»5»  3*».  3iJ.*5.  33<>;  Attendsnoe 
of  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Cumbrian 
princes,  131 ;  instances  of  Bishqis 
chosen  by,  289;  their  legislation  under 
iEthebred,  292,  293,  310,  332,  33^« 
366 ;  meeting  of,  in  London  in  99S, 
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196 ;  their  action  in  military  affiurs, 
ih. ;  general  remarks  on  their  action, 
296,  397 ;  laws  passed  by,  at  Exeter 
under  .^ithelstan,  308 ;  decreed  pay- 
ment to  the  Danes,  311;  sit  in  judge- 
ment on  Leof sige,  312;  order  &e 
massacre  of  Samt  Brice,  ib.;  their 
meeting  in  1005, 313;  meet  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1007  <^^  again  pay  tribute, 
330;  necessity  of  the  measure,  330, 
53  r;  pass  laws  against  heathenism 
and  the  slave-trade,  331-334 ;  patri- 
otic spirit  of  their  legislation,  334- 
336,  433 ;  decree  the  formation  of  a 
fleet,  334, 335 ;  question  of  their  action 
without  the  King,  33^  ;  purchase 
peace  again,  346 ;  question  of  their 
election  of  Swegen,  358 ;  decree  the 
restoration  of  ^thelred,  365 ;  declare 
all  Danish  Kings  outlaws,  365,  366; 
meet  in  1015  at  Oxford,  369-370; 
duration  of  their  meetings,  372;  choose 
Cnut  at  Southampton,  379;  meet  at 
London,  and  choose  Cnut  as  King, 
402,  673 ;  pass  sentence  of  outlawry 
upon  the  two  Eadwigs,  403 ;  execu- 
tions at  the  Christmas  meeting  of 

1017,  411  ;    meet    at    Oxford    in 

1018,  and  renew  Eadgar^s  Law,  416 ; 
meet  at  Cirencester  in  1020,  and 
banish  ^thelweard,  43 1 ;  meet  at 
Oxford  and  divide  the  Kingdom  be- 
tween Harold  and  Harthacnut,  483, 
483 ;  choose  Harthacnut  King,  505 ; 
acquit  Godwine,  510 ;  confirm  grants 
of  Folkland,  590;  popular  elements 
in,  591 ;  meet  at  Gillingham  in  Dor- 
setshire in  1042,  ii.  9,  518;  and  elect 
Eadward,  10;  their  general  powers 
not  lessened  under  Eadward  the  Con- 
fessor, 53;  meet  at  Gloucester  in 
1043,  61 ;  their  functions  discharged 
by  the  army,  103;  nature  of  the 
military  Gemdt,  104;  meet  in  Lon- 
don in  1050,  and  reverse  the  out- 
lawry of  Swegen,  106,  113;  sum- 
moned to  Gloucester  to  hear  the 
charges  against  Godwine,  1.6;  ad- 
journed, 145 ;  assemble  in  London 
and  renew  the  outlawry  of  Swegen, 
145,  146;  pass  sentence  of  outlawry 
on  Godwine  and  his  fiunily,  1 48; 
meet  at  London  and  decree  the  acquit- 
tal and  restoration  of  Godwine,  333 ; 
pan  sentence  of  outlawry  and  de- 
privation on  Archbishop  Robert  and 
other  Normans,  ib. ;  choose  Harold  in 
succession  to  Godwine  as  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons,  355;  their  action  in 
regard  to  the  monks  of  Malmesbury, 


403 ;  difficulties  in  the  supposition  of 
their  formal  vote  for  Harold's  suc- 
cession, 434;  approve  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  Wulfistan  in  1063, 
461,  462;  meet  at  Gloucester  in 
1062,  465. 

Worcester,  Harthacnut*  s  Housecarls 
killed  at,  i.  514;  the  Earls  sent 
Agi^u^f  515  ;  ^e  city  burned  and  the 
shire  ravaged,  516;  patriotic  Bishops 
of,  517;  Ealdred  succeeds  Lyfing  as 
Bishop  of,  ii.  85 ;  comparison  be- 
tween the  cases  of  Worcester  under 
Harthacnut  and  Dover  under  Ead- 
ward, 133 ;  action  of  its  clergy  and 
people  in  the  case  of  Wul&tan,  459 ; 
Danish  spoilers  of  the  church  of, 
543,  563;  its  connexion  with  Ead- 
wine,  566. 

Worcester  Chronicle,  i.  399 ;  its  account 
of  the  submission  of  Scotland  to  Cnut, 
741 ;  of  the  death  of  the  .^heling 
-Wilfred,  756;  of  Godwine,  ii.  535, 
^3f  603;  of  the  Welsh  Campaign  of 
1049,  595 '»  ^^  castie-building,  607. 

Woroesterehire,  succession  of  Earls  in, 
ii.  563-565 ;  Danish  influence  in,  563 ; 
acts  of  local  Scirgemdts,  t6. 

Wulfgeat,  favourite  of  iSthelred,  his 
rise  and  fall,  i.  334,  643 ;  his  lands 
granted  to  Bishop  Brihtwold,  370. 

Wulfnoth,  father  of  Earl  Grodwine,  i. 
701,  71 1 ;  whether  identical  with 
Child  Wulfnoth,  706;  whether  a 
Ceorl.  708;  story  of  him  in  the 
Knytlinga  Saga,  709. 

Wul&oth  the  South -Saxon,  bums 
Brihtric's  ships,  i.  341;  titie  of 
< '  Child"  applied  to,  649 ;  confiscation 
of  his  lands,  705. 

Wul&oth,  sixth  son  of  Earl  Godwine, 

ii.  35. 
Wulfnoth,  the  Housecarl,  grant  made 

to,  i.  737. 
Wulfired,  Archbishop,  his  relations  with 

Cenwal^  i.  560. 
Wulfric  Spot,  killed  at  Bingmere,  i. 

344 ;  founder  of  Burton  Abbey,  345  ; 

acts  as  a  volunteer,  <&. ;  lusraiUL,  656; 

lus  £Bunily  connexions,  657;   buried 

in  his  own  monastery,  ib, 
Wnlfiric.    Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's, 

present  at  the  Synod  of  Rhdms,  ii. 

Ill;  his  death,  451. 
Wulfsige,  Bishop  of  Dorsetshire,  sub- 
stitutes monks  for  canons  at  Sher- 
borne, i.  394. 
Wulfsige,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  his  churlish 

dealmgs  with  Brihtnoth,  i.  390;  his 

death  at  Assondun,  ib. 
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WnlfttMi,  ton  of  Ceol*,  dflfends  the  34a,  360;  write  addroMCid  to  him, 

bridge  At  Maldon,  t  270.  560,  561. 

WnlfiteD,  Aitshblshop  of  YozIe,  called  WyTtgeom,KiiigortheWeDdB»wlietIier 

Lapuft,  hiB  leniKm  to  the  EngUsh,  i  the  same  as  Godescalc,  i.  725. 

367,368,668;  cooflecntea  the  church  Vythmann,  Abbot  of  Ramaey  in  the 

on  AjBandon,  423.  reign  of  Cnnt,  an  instanoe  of  the  pro- 

WnliBton,  Sahit,  Biahop  of  Wozceater,  motion  of  German  eodeaiaatioa,  iL  79, 

hia  seal  anlnat  the  aUye-trade,  L  583. 

333 ;  HajroTd*a  friendahip  jfor,  it  41 ;  Y. 

^pointed  Bbhop  of  Wopoerter,  459,  yonge.  Ifiae,  her  tale  of  "The  liide 

461 ;    hia  Ufe   and  d»»ctor.  460 :  Duke."L  206;  herHiatoiyof  Chriatiftii 

makes  canomcal  profession  to  Stigand,  Names,  748 

bat  is  conseented  by  Eia<fr^  463;  York,  French  embassy  to iBthelatea  mt, 

legends  of,  573;  hiseociesiAsticalpro-  i  107 

fesnon  to  Unfranc,  634.  635.    See  y^ei^,  opposed  to  Elder,  I  581. 

WulfthrTth,  mother  of  Saint  Eadgyth,  _ 

L65/  ^. 

WnlftHg,  Biahop   of  Borehester,  his  ZA#,  Empress,  iL  75  ;  stonr  of  her  pas- 
will  qaoted,  i  737 ;  soooeeds  Ulf,  ii.  sion  for  Hazold  Hardnda^  77. 
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